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BLEAK HOUSE 


OHAPTBR I 

lit OHAKOlffiT. 


LOUDON. Michaelmas Term lately 
over, and the Lord Chaucollor sitting in 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall. Implacable Novem; 
ber weather. As much mud in the 
streets, as if the waters had but newly 
retired from the face of the earth, and 
it would not be wonderful to meet a 
Megalosaurus, forty feet long or so, 
waddling like an elephantine lizard up 
Holborn-hilL Smoko lowering down 
from chimney-pots, m.akiug a soft black 
drizzle, with flakes of soot in it as big 
as full-grown snow-flakes — gone into 
monvuing, one might imagine, for the 
death of the sun. Dogs, undistinguish- 
able in mire. Horses, scarcely better; 
siflashedto their very binders. Foot 
passengers, jostling one another’s um¬ 
brellas, in a general infection of ill- 
temper, and losing their foot-hold at 
Btreet-eon)cr.s, where tens of thousands 
of other foot passengers have ^en slip¬ 
ping and sliding since the dag broke (if 
this day ever broke),’adding newdepo-, 
sits to the crust upon crust of mdfl, 
sticking at those points tonaoionsly to 
the pavement, and: accumulating at 
compound interest. 

• • Fog eveiywhere. Fog up the river, 
Whore It flows among green aits and 
meadows; fog down the river, where it 
rolls defiled among the tiers of rfiip- 
pi)fg, and the waterside pollutions of a 
great (and dirty) city,* Fog on the 
Essex marshes, fpg on the Kentish 
height Fog creeping into "the oal»^ 


of collier-brigs* fog l^ng out on tlie 
■■/iJfds, and hj^ng in the rigging 
of great shj^; fog drooping on the 
gunwales * 01 ' barges and small boats. 
Fog m the eyes and throats of onoimit 
Greenwich pensioners, wheezing by the 
firesides of their wards; % in the 
stem and bowl of the aftsrnow.pipe of 
the wrathful skipper, down in close 
cabin; fog cruelly pinching the toes 
and fingers of his sMvm^ little 'pren¬ 
tice hoy on deck. (Mnce people on 
the bridges peeping ^er tbe parapets 
into a nether sky of fog, with fog all 
round them, as jf they were up in a 
balloon.;^ ailu* hanging in the misty 
clouw » 

(s« looming through the 1!^ in divers 
places in the streets, much as the sun 
may, from the argjgi* 
to loom byhn^j^an and ploughMjh 
Most of the lighted tvso bouxa 
their time — as the gas seems 
to know, for it has a haggai^ and nn- 
willlug look. 

The raw afternoon is rawest, and the 
dense mg is densest, and the muddy 
streeiv^muddielt, i)par that leadeui 
headed Wd obstruction, appropriate w» 
nament forj^e »tiiroshold of a leaden- 
headed ol8 corporation: Temple Bar, 
And hard by Jtemple Bar, in Lincoln’s 
Inn Hall, abtfe very heart of tike foft 
sits the LordJBigh Ohanoelloi in las 
BCgh Court of Chanoery. 

Sever can there come fog too tHck, 
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neyer can there come mud and mire too ' Chancery ; ifhich has »its decaying' 

deep, to assort with the groping and houses and its blighted lands iu every 

floundering condition whidi this High shire ; which has its woru-out lunatic 
Court of Chaulyy, most pestilcut of in every madhouse, aud its. dead in 
hoary sinners, EBlds, this day, in the . every churchyard; which has its ruined 
siglit of heaven aud earth. suitor, with his slipshod lietds and 

On such an afteriKKui, if ever, the tlireaclbare dress,' boitowing and beg- 

Lord High Chancellor ought to bo sitting ging through the r(Mind of. eveiy man's 
here—as here ho is—with a foggy glory | aojiujain.ftyiice]. which gives to monied 
round his head, softly fenced in with might, the means abundantly of woary- 
crimsou cloth* and curtains, addressed ing out the right; which so exhausts 
by a largo advocate with great whiskers, finances, patience, courage, Iiopo ; 8(j 
a little voice, aiu^ an interminable brief, overthrows the brain and breaks the 
and outwardly directing his cQntcmpla* heart; that there is not an honorable 
tion to the lantern in tiio rg;>f, where | man among its practitioners who would 
hecanjsee nothing but fog. On such;not give—wh(f d<»e8 not often give-- 
an afternt-i-n, some score of members of, the warning, “Suffer any wrong that 
the High Court of Chancery l\ir ought to ' can be dune you, latlua than come 
be—.'is here they are—miktily engaged ! here ! ” 

in one of the teu thoilftnd stages of an j Who hapi)en to be in (be Lord Chan- 
endless cavise, trip]>inpSnc another up ; ccllor’s c<»urt this murky afbu-noon bo¬ 
on slippery iweceilcnts,\ 7 n)»iug knot*- sides the Lord Chaiicolh'r. tlie ctoinsel 
deep iu' technicalities, running their ; iu the cause, two or three counsel who 
goat-hair and horse-hair warded heads are never in any {t,-iuse, and (bo well <d 
against walls of words, ami making a! solicitors before mentionod ? There is 
}>i\tcnec of equity with serious faces, as ' the registrar ludow the Judge, in wig 
I'layers might. On such .an afternoon, | aud gown ; and tlicre are two or three 
the various solicitors in the cause, some maces, or potty-bags, or privy-purses, 
two or three of whom have inherited it or w'hatever they may be, in legal court 
from their faib i-y, who made a fortune | suits. Those jire all yavMiiiig : for no 
by ought to' e —jis are they not—.crumb of ainnacuicJit ever falls from 
ranged in a Iine,<iin a long matted well; Jakndyce and Jaundvcr 'the criusc in 
^Imt you might look in vain for Truth , luind), which was s(^ueez**d dry years 
at the bottom of it),^*etw(‘en the regis-1 upon yearsago. Theshort-hand writers, 
li*ar s red table and Ihe'silK’ gowns, | the reporters of the eoiij't, and the 
with billi^ cross-bills, nnsweto re- j reporters of the nowsfapers, invaria.bly 
joinders, i.'nj«inctions, affidavits, i^ies, j decjimp with the rest (-f tlie regulars 
rdlerenccs to masters, masters' reports, j when Jarndyce aud .Tarud^ee comes on. 
maintains of- 'ilv nonsense, piled , Their places are a blank. SUtuding on 
-before tliem. Well the court be : a seat at the side of tlie hall, the better 
dinr, with wasting indies here iind ; to peer into the curtained sanctuary', is 
there ; wa ll may the fog iiang lK..vy in ' a little m.id old woman in a squeezed 
it, as if f would never get out; well-, bpnnel, who is always in e-uirt, from its 
may the staif.^d glass wimlows lose | sitting to its rising, ami olw'ay.s expect- 
their color, aud admit no light of day ; ing some incomprehensiljlo judgment to 
into the jdace ; well^may the uninitiated ; be given in her favor. Some say she 
/rum the streets, who })cep i: brougli really is, or was, a party to a suit; but 
'‘.he glass panes in the door, beuutcrrcd no one knows for certain, beesuso jjo 
from eiitraiiee by its*Vwliii^ aspect, and one cares. She carries some .small litter 
by the drawl languidly echoing to the iu a reticule wdiich she calls her docu- 
roof from .the pad«led dais where- the ments ; principally consisting of paiier 
Lord Hig& Chancellor lodks into the! jmatches and dry lavender. A sallow 
lantern that has no %ht in it, and 1 prisoner has come up, in custody, for 
where the attendant wigs are all st\ick | the half-do^euth time, to make a per- 
in a fog-bank I This is the C’om*t of; sonal application “to purge lumBclf of 
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his contempt; ’* 'which, being a solitary Jarrulyce in despair blew his brains out 
surviving executor who has fiUlen into at a coffbe-house in Oluincery-lane ; but 
'a stJite of conglomemtion about Jicccunts Jarndyce and Janidycc still drags its 
of whi^ it is^cit pretended that he dreary length before the Court, per- 
had ever any knowledge, he is not at ennially hopeless, 
alllikely ever to do. In the meantime Janidyce and Javudyco has passed 
his prospects in life are ended. Another into a joke. That is the only gotal that 
ruined suitor, who ])eriodicalIy appears has ever come of it. It has lioen dvaih 
from Sliropshire, and breaks out ijito to many,-but it is a joke in the profes- 
elforis to addi-ess the Chancellor at the sioii. Kvery inasler in Cliancery has 
close of the day’s business, and who had a reference out of it. Every Ohau- 
c.'Ui by no means be made to iiiidorstand I cgjlor wjcs “in it,” for souitibody or 
tliiit t]»e Clianoellor is legally ignorant: other, when he was counsel at the bar. 
of uis existence after making it (Ic.so- , Good tliipgs have been said about it by 
late for a qaaiticr of a century, plants l)Iu(i*m)S<*l, bi:Ib(ms-sbuetl ubl benchers, 
liiiuacll’in a good place and keeps an in select port-wine comniiUee .after din- 
eye ou the kludge, ready to call out ' ner in hall. Articled eloilcs*nave been 
“My L<*rd !” iu a voice of sonorous in the halit of jlo^bmg their legal wit 
complaint, on the instaut of his rising. 1 upon it. fhe last Lord Chancellor 
A few lawyers’ dorks and otliers who ; handled it ueat^, wlien, correcting Mr. 
know this suitor by sight, linger, on ; Islowcrs the e.!.nnfnt silk gown who 
the chance of his fumirtliing some fun, ' sai<l that snen a thing might haj^peii 
nnd enlivening the dismal weather a 1 wlien tho'sky rained ]M>t;itoefl, be ob- 
little. ; served, “or Avhen we got through Jarn- 

Jarndyce and Jarndyce drones on. Mlyce and Jarmlyce, Mr. Blowers; ”—a 
This scarecrow’ of a suit has, in course pleasantry that particularly tickled the 
oi'time, herume ho comfdicated, thnt maces, bags, and purses, 
no man aiivo knows what it means. I How many jieople out of the suit, 
The parties to it understand it least;! Jannlyce and Jarndyce has stretched 
but it has hccii obsciwed that no two i forth its uuwhole.somef l^iid to spoil 
GhaiiC'-ry law'yer.s Ciiu talk about it for • and corrupt, would a very wdde 
five minutes, without coming to a total (|uestioii. Kromlho luaator, ujkju whoso 
<lisngreeinent as to all the i)ronuse8. ' impaling lilcs reams of dusty wou’r.aut.s 
Innumerable cldldren have been born ' in .larndyce and Jarndyce have grimly 
into the OAuse ; nmumerable youtig • writhed into liiany shapes ; dnwu to the 
people have marrictl into it; iiinunier* ’ coj'ying dork in tlu‘ Si.v Clerks’ Ofiee, 
;ib)t* ohl {)€oph} have died out of it. | wdio has copied his tens of tlyoisands of 
Si‘ore.« '.>f persons have deliriously found Chatjc(;ry-folio-ivages under that uternhl 
ihejrisdve.s made parties in Jarndyce ! beading; no luau’sp.^t;.-T* has been nvule 
arul Jarndyce, W’itliout kiujwiiig how or ' better by it. trickery, evasion, pr<3--; 
wiiy ; wlioie himilie.s have iuh.?riU‘d le-, ijastitiation, sp .’iation, hotWtu'alfton, \ 
gendary liatreds with the stiit. The uuddi false pretences of all sorts, there 
little pl.iiiitili' or ilefondtiiit, who w^«#aro influences that can iiev^^- come io 
ju-'caisod a new rocking-horse wlien good. The very soiicttors’ boys who 
Jarndyce and Jarndyce should be have kc|^t the wretched suitors at bay, 
settled, has giwu \ip, possessed him- ; by protesting time of mind that Mr. 
self of a real horse, and trotted away Cliizziv,^-',Hz/,le;, or**burwiae, was par-* 
iJ|ito the other world. Fair wards of i ticularly engaged ';and had appoint* 
court have faded into mothers and ments urit^*diuud*, may have got an 
gi'andmothers; a long procession of j extra moiitl twist and shullle into 
iC’i^jincellurs has come in and gone out; 1 thcSiselve.s out of Jarndyce and Jain- 
the'legion of bills iu the suit have beeit ,dyee. The^ receiver in the cause Las 
tra)isformed into mere tolls of morta- | acquired a good-ly sum of money by it, 
lily ; there are nob three Jjyndyccs left ■ but has actpiired too a distrust of bis 
upon the earth perhaps, since old Tom . own mother, and a contempt his 
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^'Vii kind. Chizzle, Mizzle, and other¬ 
wise, have lajjsed into a Jiabit of vaguely 
promising themselves that they will look 
into that outstanding little iuhUct, and 
see what can be done for Urizzh^—wlio 
was not well used—when Jarndyce and 
Jarudyce shall be got out of the office. 
Shirking and sharking, in all their many 
varieties, have l>een sown broadcast by 
theiU-fated cause ; and even those who 
have (*ontcin]>lated its history from the 
outermost circle i>f such e>dl, have 
insonsibly tcinj»tjDd into a loose w’ay of 
letting bad tilings alvme to take their 
own bad course, and a loose 1^-lief tliat | 
if the wiu'ld go "wrong, it was, in seme 
(ifT-lnind kuiimer, never meant to go 
right. « 

Tims, in Ibe midst of t^ie mud and : 
lit tlie heart of the fog, sils the L'ud 
High t!iiauet;llijr in iuti^lljgh Court of 
(’hancerv. 

“Mr! Tnngic,” says tb(‘ 'Lord High 
Clmnecllor, latterly simietliing restless 
imdcr t'ljc i'lotjuencc of Unit learned 
gcntlcinan. 

* ‘ii lud,” saysJ!r.Tanglc. Mr. Tangle 
know.s more of .larudvcc and .larudyco 
than anybody. He is famous for it—• 
Kii|>{.(‘.^i‘d neja:’jj to have itjwl anything 
elijt* since hoT'^t selmul. 

‘‘Have youlioarJy concluded your 
argument ? ” * 

“Mind, no--variety of points--feel ' 
it my duty tsubmit—luilsliip," is the 
roply that slides out of Mr. Tangle. | 
“Sevcipl memhoraurtlie bar are still 
to he heard, I Indtcvesays the Cliau- 
celjor, with a smite, 

- ‘Eighteen of Mr.'''iViglc’s h'arned 
frietidsf each arincdjS'dIh a little Man- 
uiary of eighteen hundred slicehif hoh 
up like ifcgbleen hammers in a piano-, 
foi*te, make clf^hteeii bows, and drop 
into their eighteen places of ohscurily. 

“We will proceed with the hcirring 
•on Wednesday roftnight,''«aj':;,-'B the 
‘Chancellor. For, the quoslion^at issue 
i.s only a (|ue.stion o^ooslsj^a inei-c bud 
on the forest tree of the i»arcnt sui t, and 
really will (tome to a settlement oac of 
thoso day.s. v , 

The Chancellor rises.; the bar rises ; 
the jirisoner is brought forward in a 
h\irrythe man from Shropshire cries, 


“ My lord I” Maces, bags, and purses,' 
indignantly proclaim silence, and frown 
at the mail from Shropshire. 

“In reference,’* proceeds tiSe Chan¬ 
cellor, still on .Tamdyoe and Jarndyce, 
“to the young girl-” 

“ Begludship's pardon—boy,” says 
Mr. Tangle, prematuiely. 

“In reference,” proceeds the Chan¬ 
cellor, with extra dlstiuctnoss, “to the 
young girl and boy, the two young 
peo))lc.” 

(Mr. Tangle crushed.) 

“Whom I <liiected to l)C in attend¬ 
ance to-day, and who are «<‘W in my 
judvate room, I will see them and sa¬ 
tisfy myself as to the exj)odit‘ncy of 
making tlic order for their residing with 
their uncle.” 

j Mr. Tangle on his legs again. 

I “ Et;gludshi))’s pardon—dead.” 

! “With their,” (Miancellor looking 
! thnuigh his d<tublo oye-glass at tl>e 
I paj>er.s on bis desk, “ gramlfatiier.” 

' “ Begludsbi[t's pardon — vietim of 

rash action- -brjiins.” 

Siiddonly a vory little counsel, willi 
la terrific bass voice, arises, fully iu- 
; dated, in the hack sc'ltlcmonts of tin? 

; fog, and says, “ Will your lordsliip 
I allow mo? J ap]‘ear h.r him. He is a 
Cousin, several times removed. I am 
net at the moment prepared to infouii 
the Court in ^^hat exact remove l»e is a 
C(»usii>; hut he. in u cousin.” 

i.eaviug this address (delivered like 
; a sep\dclvral messtige) ringing in iho 
niffurs of the reof, tiie very little, coun- 
I scl drops, and the fog knows liirn no 
more. Evcryliudy looks for Jiim. Ivo- 
, hotly caw SCO liiiu, 

I “I wit speak^witli holh the young 
I people,” says tlie Cliancollov atiew, 

I and sati'sfy myself on the suhje«:t of 
I tlioir residing with their cousin. 1 will 
i mention the matter bt-niorrow iiiorniiig 
I wltcn I kike my seat.” 

I Tlie Chancellor is ahont to.bow 
; the bar, when the pristuier is prosent'.Hi, 

I Notliing can ])os«ihly come of the jjW- 
; soner's tjonglomoration, but his ht^n" 
(‘KOiit back to prison ; which is soon ticiie. 
j The man frAm Shropshire venture.s 
: another rqmunstraUvo “My lord!” 

! but the Chancellor, being aware of him, 
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Everybody injustice it has commitlo.l, and all the 
A battery j itrisc-ry it has caused, could only lie 

hpAVir ' nn witli ?». nrnl fJiu airl.,.1.i 


I has dexterously vanished, 
else quickly vanishes too, 

of blue ba^'s is loaded with heavy ' locked up with il,^ and the wliob* burnt 
u-fres^of [lajxjrs and earned off by I away in a j^rcat funeral pyro, ~ why 


flerko; the little mad old woman 
niarclies off witli her documenle; the 
cmi'ty court is locked up. If all thej 


so much the better for other parties 
than the parties in J.arndyce and Jani- 
dyce ! 


CHAPTER IT. 


IN VASmON. 

It is but a ^dinijiso the world of unficshiofalde. My Lsidv Dodh*ek hns 
fa'-lii'Mi tliat wo want on this same luiry been down at wlmt she calls, iu fai.iiliar 
.artonioori. It is ind so unlike tlie couversatiou, her “ place’’*iti Ijineolii- 
(\airt of Chanetiry, but tliat we may shire. Tfl^ waters arc out in Lincoin- 
p:iss from the one scene to the otlioi*. f/liire. An arch of tiie ’e-ridge in the 
;ts the crow flies. Hoth the world of • park has been gapped and su]>ped awry, 
fashion and the (lourt, of Chancery are | TJic adjacent tiw-lying ^’ouiid, for half 
things of prect'di ni and usage ; o\er- a mile in breadth, is a smcuaiit river, 


sleeping Hip Van Winkles, wlio have 
played at strange gaines through a deal 
of thundery wentlier; sleeping beauties, 
whom the ICtiigiit will wake one day, 
when all the stop])ed .spits in the 
kitchen shall begin to turn ]»ro- 
digioiisly 1 

It is not a large w'orld. Kelativcly 
cv(‘n t<) this World of ours, wJiicli has 
its limits too (as your Highness shall 
iIjmI wljeii you have made the tour of 
It, and are euine to the brink of the 
Void beyond), it is a very little s])eck. 
^’lu're i.s much good hi it,; there a]*< 
I'liiiy good and true })coplo iu it; it 
has its ap)K)in{e(l phov. Hut the evil 
• '{'it is, that it is a wnrld wrapped up 
n too mijfh jewclkr’s cottoi^ and fine 
vool, and (‘aiiuot liear tiic rushing of 
h('^ larger worlds, a?id cannot see them 
N they eirele niinnl the suu. It k ;f 
hadeued would, ami its growth Is some- 
jup's unhealtliv for want of jiir. 

J\ly l^ndy I)e*lIoek has returnwl to 
ler bouse in town for a few days pro* 
••ions to lier dp))ai lure h r Paris, whore 
MT ladyship intends to stay some 
reeks; aft< r which her movements are 
facertaln. The fashionable intelligej|,e<‘ 
ays so, for the comfort*of the Parisians* 
’id it knows all fashionable things. 
,'o know things otherwise, were to be 


with mel.ancholy trees for i-slauds in It, 
ami a surface punctured all over, all 
I day long, with falling rain. My Lady 
I iMlloek’s “}>lacc” has been extreim.dy 
dreary. Tlie weather, for many .a d.ay 
and night, has been so ivet that tlio 
trees seem wet through, juid the soft 
lo)>pings and prunings ?'^A,ho woiHlman’s 
axe can make no cn#.ii or ci’ackle .is 
tltoy fail. The deer, lookj^' Foak'.d, 
leave quagmires, \vher(« they juiss. 
The shot of a rille loses its sharpn-’.ss 
in tlie moist nir, ami its .smoke mov-'.s 
n a taidy little cloud towouvUtlicgroen 
rise, cop]nee-topped, thatpindke-, a l>ack- 
ground for the falling rain. The view 
from my Lady Ded’o« k’s own wiuvhiw.s 
is altv’rnatcdf n. lead-colored view, .'iin!. 
gi •■';icw iu Imliau ink. Th *v.atcs 
the stone terrace iu the foregrotiiid 
catch the rain all da^’^ um’i'the lieavy 
drop.s fall, drip, drij», drip, uj.on tiie 
bi'oail ll.'igged paveuieiit, erdled, from 
old time, the (Uli^'st’.s Walk, all night, 
(hi btfuriays, the litlKe ehureii iu the 
park is ipould^; the o.akon 
break.s owt into a cold swea^ ; and there 
is a gouoral smell and taste as uf the 
ancient Dediocks iu their graves. My 
Lady Dedlock (who is oluidless), hulk¬ 
ing out in tilt* early twnliglit from hiT 
boudoir at a keeper’s lodge, and seeing 
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the Yifiht of a fire upon the ]attioe<l 
paues, and .smoko from the chim¬ 

ney, and a cliihl, chased hy a woman, 
runniiig out into the rain to meet the 
shining figure of a wrapjiod-iip man 
c oming tlirough the gate, lias boon put 
quite out of temper. My Lady Bed- 
loelc Hay.s she has been “bored to 
death.” 

Tlicrefore my Lady Bedlock ha.s come 
OAvay fj*om the place in Lincolnshire, 
and has left it to the rain, and the 
crows, and tlio nibl)it.s, and the deer^ 
and the j'ai'tridgeh and phoa.'<ant.s. The 
piftui*es of the Bcdloeks past nftd gone 
liave si'cmed to vanish into tffe damp 
vails in mere luwnc.ss of sjnrits, as the 
hon.sekeeper has passed along the old 
rooms, shutting up the shuiitirs. And 
when they will next come forili again, 
the f.ishionahlc int^elligftnee — wdiieh, 
like the bond, is omniaoielit of the past 
and prosoiil, Imt not the future—ean- 
iu>t yet luuh-rtake to s-iy. 

Sir Leicester Dedlock is only a taro- 
net. but there is no inighlier baronet 
Ilian lie. Ills family is as ojd as tlie 
hills, and infinitely more resiK'dahle. 
lie lias a general opinion that the world 
iniglit gui on without hills, but wouhl 
be done up Wvlnmt Dcdloeks. He 
would on the wln^j admit Nature to be 
a g'*od idea (a little low, ]'orluu'S, v hen 
li d eiielosed with a park-huKv), but an 
Mv.a d'-peiidentfor ils execution on your 
s;reat eour.ly families. He is a gentle- 
man of strict conscience, disdainfid of 
all iittbmess' and )in;aunesK, and ready, 
on the shorli'.st i^j)tiee, to die any death 
Y-»ii mav please io m'^ntion rather than 
jdve qf'cajMui foi- the lea.sl im)>cachmcnt 
m his ifjtijgrity. H(‘ is an iioiiora^4v,< 
ob.stinate. truthful, hitih-spirited, in- 
Icji.^cly i-rejudie^, j^crfectly unreason¬ 
able man. 

8ir Jjficcster is twenty years, full 
measure, older than •my La^jy.^^ He 
w*U iK'Ver see sixty-five again, n(%r per¬ 
haps sixty-six, nor ^'ct taxty-seveii. 
He has a twist of the goiil^ijow and 
tin*n, atai walks a little stiflly. H(‘^.s 
of a worthy jwescnco, wiili, his Jiglit 
grey hair and whiskers, Lis fim* shii't- 
frill, his pure white waistcoat, and his 
blue coat with bright butloii.s always 


buttoned. He is ceremonions, stately, 
most polite on every occasion to my 
Lady, and li(»hls her personal attractioi>s 
in the highest estimation. Jlis gal¬ 
lantry to my La<ty, wdiich has never 
changed since he courted her, is the 
ine little touch of romantic fancy in 
him. 

Indeed, he married licr for hwe. A 
whisper still goes about, that she Iiad 
not even family; howbeit, Sir Leicester 
bad so much family tliai }ierhaps lie 
had enough, and could disi»cnsc wdth 
any more. But she ha<l heaut 3 ', priilc, 
ambition, insobrnt resolve, and seme 
enough to ])oHiou out a legion of line 
ladies. Wealth and station, added to 
these, soon lloated Ikt upward ; and 
f(»r j'ears, now, iny Lady Hedloek has 
been al the centre of the fa.shionabb; i»- 
tcliigonce, and at the top of the fashion¬ 
able tree. 

How Alexander wept when ho bad 
no more worlds to i-onquer, evervl»ody 
knoAvs—or has sonu! reason to know by 
this time, tlic matter having been 
rather frequently mentioned. My l/nly 
Dedlock, Inning comjuercd hrr world, 
fell, not into the im itiug, }>ut rather 
inbi the free/ine lue.id. An exhausted 
comjiosuro, a \vorn-<mt placidity, an 
eijuaiiinuty of fatigue n<*t to l>c rutiled 
by interest or satisfaction, arc the tro- 
]ihies of her victory. Sin* is })eifect!y 
w’‘'ll-bred. If siu’ eould be translated 
to llcaxeji to-hioiTow, she might l»e 
cx]>ected to ascend vitimut any ra)>- 
ture. 

Sh(; has beauty still, and, if il. be not 
in its iiey«lriy, il mb ye. in iI.n 
autumn. lias a fine fnee -- origin¬ 

ally of a ehjraeter tiiat would be ralber 
called I'ery }neity tban )(and.''oriie, bul 
improved into ehi.'siealily by the' 
ijuireil exi'ressioii of licr fii-iiionabh 
state. Jbr figure is elegant, and has 
the etfect of being tall. N-t that she 
is .so, but that “the iimst is maiiir," as. 
the JJiuiorable Bah Stable^ Ij.as fre-^^ 
<)uenMy as.serted upon oa(h, “of all 
Jier piunts.” The same aulhorily ob- 
sorvi's, that she is jx-rlectly got up',* 
And remark.s, im commeudatiou of hoi 
hair (-specially, that slio is the he.st- 
groomed woinhp in the wliole stud. 
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With all }»cr perfections on her head, and near doors of drawing-rooms, con* 
iwy Lady Liillock has come up from cerning which the fashionable intolli- 
her plaa* iji Lincolnshire (hotly pur- gence is elocjueiit : whore everybody 
sued b^^tbe fashionable intelligence), knows him, and where half the reevage 
to pass a few days ol her house ill town stops to say “How do you do, Mr. 
]n-evious 1ft lier d(?parture for Paris, Tulkinghornr’hercceivestbesesaluta* 
where her ladyship intondsto sta-y some tions with gravity, and buries tliem 
weeks, after wliieh ber laovements arc ahuig with the rest of his knowledge, 
unn rtain. Ami at her house in town, Sir Leicest-er Beillock is with my 
iijiou this muddy, murky afternoon, Lady^ and is happy to see Mr. Tulking- 
jir<'sonl.s iiiinsi-)f an old-fashioned old horn. There is an air of jirescriptioii 
gentleman, attorney*al*hiw, and eke about him which is always agreeable to 
s(/iioitOr of the Jligb 0*mrt of Chancery, Sir Leicester ; he receives it as a kind 
wl»" has the lumor of acting as legal of tribute. He likes IVS*. Tulkinghoru’s 
adviser of the Ledloeks, and has as j dress; there is akind of tribute in that 
many cast-ij'Oi boxes in Ids oOice with j too. It eminently rospectoble, and 
that name outside, as if Ibo ju’esont | likewise, in a general way^ retainer- 
baronet were the ccun of tin; conjuror's | liki*. It expresses, as it w'ore, tbo 
trick, and \vcu‘constantly being juggled i steward ofCl^jelegal mysteries, thclmtler 
tliMugh the whole set. A<*rosR the | of the legal cellar, of the Dedlocks. 
hall, ami up the slairs, and along the | Has Mr. Tulkiughorii any hlea of 
passages, and through the rooms, which | this himself? It may bo so, or it may 
are v.-ry brilliant in tlio senson and very ! not; but Jherc is this remarkable cir- 
dismal cut of it—Fairy-land b* vibit, I euinstance to lie noted in evj;rything 
init a desert t.. live in—the old gentle-| associated with my Lady Jtedlock as 
man is cuiiducted, by a Mercury in | one of a class-as one of the Uaders 
p"V<l* r, 1o niY La, (It's jovsence. i and representatives of ber little uorld. 

The old e' luioman is njst> to look at, ! She .sujijioscs herself to be an inscjnki- 
]>ut is r<'[iuh d to hate nuwle good thrift j ble Being, <piito out (*f the reach and 
out ‘d’ arist-MT.ati(; juarriage settle- j ken of ordinary morlaU—seeing hcrsnif 
i))'.'nls ami :uis1oeralic. wills, and to be ' in her glass, where iude* /'slie look;, so. 

ri<di. He is suri'oundod by a Vet, every dim little star revolving 
my.deri''iis Italo of family coufidencx;s; about ber, from her maid to the mana- 
of which he is known to be the silent ger of the Italian Opera, knows lier 
dej'osllory. Thcie are in-blo Mausolo- weaknesses, prejudices, follies, liauehtl- 
lima rootod for centuries in relireil nesses, and caprices ; and lives «[>on jm 
giades <d‘ piuks, ainoug the growing accurate n oaleulatiou and as nice u 
timber and the hrn, whieh pcrlia}>s measure of her moral natute, as ber 
bold h'wer noble .-.jeiivt.s lli.m walk drossmakor takes of lic^’ phymcal pio- 
ahro.ni amoiig men, shut up in tli-' I'ortiouH. Is a new dres.s, a m^v 
breo^l >d' Ml. Tnlkiii'.:li''] n. He is of j custom, a-new*hinger, a new daneei, a 
ulml is ealied ilie old school a jihrase j i#‘vv.fonij of jewellery, a now awarf or 
yeuevdly iiu.mine an\*sc})<)ol that seenis 1 giant, a new chapel, a new'aintldng, 
!ji\er b' li.ise bc> n >outig ami wearstio be .«4t up? Ther^ lire ueferential 
kiieo bre.clo', lied with rildions, and | people, in a dozen ealuiU's, wlnon n\y 
galtcrK ni sio« line.s. One jt'-culiarity i*f ; La(l\ Hedlock suK]>ects of nothing but 
elui’. '.-, and of his black jirostratioii Indore J^er, who cun tell you 
i^oeking.:, beihey silk or worsled, is, how to.inanage her as? if she were 
iAut liiey ne\er siiitie. Mute, close, baby; who ^do nobbing but nurse bef 
irn;sp'>nsivc to any glancing light, his all their IVes ; wiio, luiinldy atfectiug 
dre.ss is like himself. He never cou- to follow with profound sulisonienee, 
Wses, wlieii not professionally C"i 4 - leuil her and her w'holotr.w.p after them ; 

sillied. JIo is found son|oiimes, speech- j who, in hooting one, ... all ami bear 

lefts but (jnite at lioine, at corners of tbein off, as Leh’nnd Gulliver boiv away 
dinner-tables in great eoimtry houses, 1 the stately licet of the majestic Lilliput, 
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you waut to address our people, 
sir,” say Blaze and Sparkle the jew¬ 
ellers—meaning by our people, Lady 
Uedloek and the rest—“you must re¬ 
member that you are not dealing with 
the general public; you must hit our 
people in their w'cukest place, and their 
weakest place is such a place.” “To 
uuike this article go dovrn, gentlemen,” 
say Sheen and Gloss tlie mercers, to 
their friends the manufiwsturcrs, “you 
must come to us, l>ecause we know 
where to have the fashionahle pco)jlb, 
and we canmakdit fashionable.” “If 
you want to get this print apon the 
tables of my high connexion, &r,” says 
Mr. Sladdcry tlie librarian, “or if you 
want to geC this clwai*f or gij\nl into the 
housesof myhigb connexion^ir,(»rif you 
want to secure to t his eutcrtaiiiment, the 
patronage of my high connexion, sir, 
you must leave it, if you please, to me ; 
for 1 have been accustomed tou^tudy the 
leaders of my high connexion, sir; and 
I may tell you, without vanity, that I 
can turn them round my huger,”—in 
which Mr. SLaddery, who is an honest 
man, dues not exaggerate at all. 

Tberofore, while Mr. Tulkinghorn 
may not know what is passing in the 
Dedlock irunft'*at present, it is very 
possible that lieviay. 

“My lowly’s cause has b^n again 
before the Chancellor, has it, Mr. Tul¬ 
kinghorn ? ” says Sir Leicester, giving 
him his hand. 

“Yes. It has been on again to-day.” ! 
Mr. Tulkibghorn replies ; making <»ne ' 
of his quiet bo\^s to my Lijdy wbo is on 
a sofa near the fire, shading her face 
with a l^and-screen. ‘ 

**It would be useless to ask,”j?ayt 
my Lady, ■with the drenrinesK of the 
jdace in Lincolj’shire still ut»on her, 
“ whether anything has been done.” 

“Nothing that ymi would call any¬ 
thing, has been doae to-iLay^” replies 
Mr. Tulkiughorh. * 

“Nor ever will bq” says my Lady. 

Sir Leicester has no objiffttiou to an 
inteiminable Ch.ancery suit. It ip a 
slow, expensive, British, ctitUstitutionaL 
kind of thing. To be mire, he has not 
a vital interest in the suit in question, 
her part in which was the only property 


my Lady brought him ; and he has a 
shadowy impression that for his name— 
the name of Doilhwk—to be in a cause, 
and not in the title of that cf^se, is a 
most ridiculous amdent. Bu Ihe i*e- 
gards the Court of Chancery, even if it 
should involve an occasional delay of 
justice and a trifling amount of con¬ 
fusion, as a something, devised in con¬ 
junction with a variety of other some¬ 
things, by the perfection of human 
wisdom, for ^ the eternal scttleirient 
(humanly speaking) of every thing. 
And he is upon the whole of a fixed 
opinion, that to give the sanction of liis 
countenance to any conjjdaiuts respect¬ 
ing it, would be to cnc.ourag<' some per¬ 
son in the lower classes to rise up some¬ 
where—like Wat Tyler. 

“ As a few fresh affidavits have been 
put upon the file,” says Mr. Tulking- 
hom, “ and sis they are short, ant) sis I 
proceed upon tlic troublesome prin(*i)ile 
of l)egging leave to jjosseKS my clients 
with assy new ])rocee<UngR in a cause 
cautious man Mr. Tulkingh<u*ts, tsiking 
no more responsibility than necessary ; 
“andfurther, as 1 see you are going t<» 
Paris: I have brought thorn in my 
pocket.” 

(Sir Leicx'stor wsis going to Psiris too, 
by-tbe-bye, but the delight of the fsisli- 
ionable intelligence wa.siu Ids Lsuly.) 

Mr. Tulkiiighoni takes out his psipers, 
asks permission to plac^; them on a 
golden talismsin of a tsiblc at my Lady’s 
elbow, putBonhisspcctssclcR, and begins 
to read by the light of a slnwled lamp. 

' In Ohancrry. Between John 
.larndyce-' ” 

My Lfi^ly int(‘rrupt.s, requesting Idni 
to miss as^any of the formal horrors 
as he can. 

•Mr. Tulkimrhorn glances over his 
spectacles, and beginsagain lower down. 
My Lady carelessly and scornfully ab¬ 
stracts her atterd it m. Sii Leicester iu 
a groat chair lo<*ks at the fire, and a)> 
pears to have a stately liking fin* tin. 
legal repetitions ami prolixities, as 
ranging among the national bulwarks, 
It iiappciis that the fire is hot, w'h/l*io 
my Latly sits ; and that the hand-screen 
is more beautiful than useful, being 
priceless but pmall. My Lady, cliang- 
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her positiftu, Bees the pa,per8 on the 
tai>le—looks at them nearer—looks at 
them nearer still—asks impulsively : 

** Whovopied that ?’* 

Mr. Tulkjnghom stops short, sur¬ 
prised by my Lady’s animation and her 
unusual tone. 

“Is it what you people call law- 
hand '(” she iisks, looking full at him 
in her careless way again, and toying 
with her screen. 

“ Not quite, rrobably”—Mr. Tul- 
kinghorn examines it as he speaks— 
“the legal diameter it has, was acquired 
after the original hand was formed. 
Why do j'oii ask 

“Anything to vary this detestable 
monotony. 0, go on, do ! ” 

Mr. Tulkingliorn roads again. The 
heat is great(jr, iny Lady screens lier 
face. Sir Leicester dosc.^ skirts up 


suddenly, and cries “ Eh ? what do you 

say ?” 

say I am afraid,” says Mr. Tul- 
kinghom, who has risen hastily, “that 
Lady Dedlook is ill.” 

“Faint,” iny Lady murmurs, with 
white lips, “only that; but it is like 
the faintness of death. Don’t speak to 
me. King, and take me to my room ! ” 
Mr. Tulkinghoni retire.? into another 
chamber ; bells ring, feet shuffle and 
})attcr, silence ensues. Mercury at last 
be^ Mr. Tulkinghom to return. 

“Better now,” quoth* Sir X^aicester, 
raotioniug*thc lawyer to sit down and 
road to hiA alone. “ I have been quite 
alarmed. I never knew my Lady swoon 
before. Bu^ the weather is extremely 
trying—and ^le really has been bored 
to death down at our place in Lincoln¬ 
shire.” 


CHAPTER IlL 

A IMIOGAESS. 


HAVE a great deal of difficulty in 
beginning to write my portion of these 
for I know I am not clever. I 
always knew that. I can remember, 
when I was a very little uirl indeed, I 
used to .say L* my doll, when we wore 
alone together, “Now Dolly, lam not 
clover, you know very well, ami you must 
be j)atient with mo, like .a dear I ” And 
so she us<'d to sit jii oppod up in a great 
arni-chnir, witli her iH-auliful com- 
]dexi<iii rind rosy lips, staring gt me— 
or not so mnrli at me, J tiiyik, .as at 
iiolliing—wliilo I busily stitolu-d away, 
"’id told her every one of my si?- 
*crots. 

•My dear old do]j ! 1 was sneli a shy 

little tiling tliat I seldom dared to open 
'n^hps, and neve.r dared to open my 
^%art, to anyliody el.so. It almost 
nakes me cry to think what a relief it 
to be to me, wlien I came home 
school of a day, to run up staiilJ 
o'^my room, and say,/“O you dear 
-aithfnl Dolly, I Vnew you would be 
txpeclmg me ! ” and then. £o sit down 


I on the floor, leaning on the elbow of 
I her gieat chair, and tell iier all I had 
noticed .since we parted^ I had always 
rather a noticing way—not a quick way, 

I 0 no !—a silent way of noticing what 
passed before me, and thinking I siiould 
like to understand it better. I have 
not by any moans a quick undcrsland- 
ing. When I love a person vei^' tenderly 
indeed, it seems to bvigliV^n. But even 
that may be my vanity. 

I was brouglit up, from my^ar^iest 
rdlnembrauce—like some of the prin- 
l^esses in the fairy stories, luily 1 wa 
not charming—by my ./godmother. At 
least I only knew her as such. She 
was a good, good woman ! She went 
to church, three times every Sunday, 
and to morning pniyers*on Wednesday.?^ 
and Fridays,.and lectures whenever 
there were 1t‘ct.urc.s ; and never missed. 
She^was handsome ; and if she had 
over smiled, .would have been (I used 
to think) like augo! - but she never 
smiled. She was always grave, and 
strict. She was so very good herself, I 
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thought, that the harness of other 
people made her frown all her life. I 
felt BO diffei'ent from her, even making 
every allowance for the differences be¬ 
tween a child and a woman; I felt so 
poor, so trifling, and so for off; that I 
never could he unrestrained with her— 

no, could never oven love her as 1 

wished. It made me very sorry to 
consider how good she was, and how 
unworthy of her I was ; and I used 
ardently to hope that I might have a 
better heart; and I talked it over very 
often witli the dear old doll; hut I 
never loved my godmother as J ought to 
have loved her, and ns I flit I must 
have loved her if I had been a better 
gill. ' ^ 

This made me, I daje say, more 
timid and retiring than I naturally was, 
nnd cast me upon Dolly as the only 
friend with wlioin I felt at ease. But 
ROHiotluiii' happened when I was still 
quite a little thing, that helped it very 
laucU. 

1 hud nover heard my mama spoken 

of. 1 Lad never heard of my ])apa 
either, hut I felt more interested ulnmi 
jny lUsania. 1 had never worn a hhusk 
frock, that I e-mld recellecl. I had 
never been shown my mama's grave. 
I had never }*ec?i Idd wlirre it was. 
Tct I had i/(Tor heeji taught to jmiyfvr 
any relation hut nu’ godmother. 3 hiul 
more than once approached tliis subject 
of my thongiits with Mrs. Eachael, our 
only servant, who took my light away 
when 1 vvVi« in lied (anotlier very good 
w'oman, hut austorc to me), and she had 
only said, ‘‘Esther, good night!'’ und 
gone away nud lolt me. ' 

AiihViugli there w'ere seven girls 
the neiglihoiiring school where I was 
a day hoardet^ and although the/’ 
called me little Esther Suiumcrson, 

I knew none of tliem at home. All 
of them were ohjpr than T, to lx‘ 
sure (I was the youngest l-hfrc hy a 
good deal), hut l^cre sjjemed to be 
sonic other separation lKitm<een us he- ■ 
sides that, and besides their hein^ far 
more clever than I was, and knowing 
much more than I did. (me of them, 
in the first week of Jfty going to the 
school (I reniciuher it very wellj, invited 


me home to a little party, to my gi'eat 
joy. But my godmother wrote a stiff 
letter declining for me, and I never 
went. I never went out at aJI. 

It was my birthday. There vrere 
holidays at school on other birthdays-— 
none on mine. There were rejoicings 
at home on other hii'tbdays, as I knew 
from what 1 heard the girls relate to 
one another—^there were none on mine. 
My birthday was tlie most melancholy 
day at homo, iu the whole year. 

I have mentioned, that, unless my 
vanity should deceive me (as 1 know it 
may, for I may he very vain, without 
suspecting it—though indeed I don't), 
ray comprehension is quickened when 
my affection is. My disposition is very 
affectionate; and )Hjrba])s 1 might 
still feel such a wound, if such a wound 
could he received more than once, with 
the quickness of that birthday. 

Dinner wjis over, and my godmother 
and I were sitting at the Uhle before 
the fire. The clock ticked, the fire 
dirked ; not anotlier sound hml been 
heard in the room, or in the house, for 
I don’t know how long. I happened to 
look timidly up from iij'y stitchjpig, 
across the table, nt my godmother, find 
I Hjw in lier fare, looking gloomily at 
me, “It would have lieen far lirlter, 
little EstJier, tlint you had had no 
birthday; that you had never been 
horn !” 

I hri'ke out ciying and sobbing, and 
I said, “0, dear godmother, tell me, 
pray do tdl me, did mama die on my 
hirtliday?” 

“No,” she returned. “Ask me no 
more, c^iild!” 

“0, d^.» ju'ay lidl mo somrildn" of 
her. Do now, atM.-ist, ih-ar godnmtlior, 
ill. you idcaso ! AVhut dul 1 do t(» licr ? 
How did I lose her'' Why am I so 
different from other children, and why 
is it my fault, dear godmotlier ? No, 
no, no, duu’t go away. 0, sjK.‘ak to 
mo!” 

I was in a kind of fright beyond my 
grief; and I caught hold of her dress^ 
yud was kneeling to her. She Imd 
saying all tli^while. “Let me go!’’ 
But now she stood .'^Ull. 

Her darkened fiiw liad such power 
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over me, that it stopped me in the bom with (of which I confessedly felt 
midst .of my vehemence. I pnt up my guilty and yet innocent), and would 
trembluig little hand to clasp hers, or strive as I grow up to be industrions, 
to beg her pardoif with what earnest- contented and kind-hearted, and to do 
ness I might,, but withdrew it as she some good to some one, and win some 
looked at me, and hud it on my flutter- love to myself if I could. I hope it is 
ing heart. She raised me, sat in her not self-indulgent to shed these tears as 
chair, and standing me before her, said, I think of it. I am very thankful, I 
slowly, in a cold, low voice— I see her am very cheerful, but I cannot quite 
knitted brow, and pointed finger : help their coming to my eyes. 

“ Your mother, Esther, is your dis- There ! I have wiped them away now, 
grace, and you were hers. The time and can go on again projierly. 
will come—.and soon enough—when you I felt tho distance between my god- 
will understand this better, and will feel mother and myself so muSh more after 
it too, as no one save a woman can. I tho birtlid.aj, and felt so sensible of fill- 
have forgiven her;” but her face did ing a place in her house which ought to 
not relent ; “the wrong she did to me, I have been empty, that 1 found her more 
and 1 say no more of it, Ihougli it was j difficult of approach, though I was fer- 
greater than you will ever know—than veiitly grateful^o her in my heart, th-an 
any one will ever know, but I, the ever. I felt in the same way lowai'ds 
suiferer. For yourself, unfortunate my school companions; I felt in the 
girl, orphaned and degraded from the I same way toward.s Mrs. Eachael, who 
first of these evil aimiversarios, pray 1 was a widojv ; and 0, towards her 
daily that the sins of others bo not d.aughter, of whom she was jiruud, who 
visited upon your head, according to | came to see her once a fortnight ! I 
what is written. Forgot your mother, | was very retired and quiet, and tried to 
and leave all other people to forget her be very diligent. 
ivh.> will do her unhappy child that One snnny afternoon, when I had 
greatest hiiulness. Now, go !” come home from school with uiy books 

She cheeked me, liowcvor, as I was and iwrtfolio, watching my long shadow 
■about to depart from her—so frozen as at my side, and as 1 was gliding up 
I was !—and ..iddud this ; stairs to my room as insttal, my god- 

“ Submission, self-denial, diligent j mother looked out of the parior door, 
work, are tlie preparations for a life | and called mo l«ick. Sitting with her, 
begun witli sueii a shadow on it. You ] I found—wliich was very unusual iu- 
areditferent from other cbildren, Kstlier, j deed—a stranger. A portly iinportant- 
beeaiisc you were not bom, like tliein, in looking goutloman, dressed all in black, 
commonsinlidneasand wrath. Yuuarc w-ilh a wldte cravat, large gold walcli. 
set a]';irt.” ' sc!»I.s, a pair of gold eye-glp.sses, and a 

I went up to my room, .and crept to large .seal-ring iipon Ids little finger. 
l«‘d, ami laid my doll’s elioek g^'idust “This,” s:d(rmy godmotlier jn 
mine wet witli tears; and holding tljat unAjr tone, “is the child.” Then 
solitary friend ui«in my l.osom, cried ! she sa'd, in Lor naturally stern way of 
iiij se lf to sleep. Iniperfoct as my un-4 sl*eakiug, “TldsisKsth^ sir.” 
der.st,Hiding of my sorrow was, I knew ' The gentleman put up his eye-gl.asscs 
that 1 had broiiglil no joy, at any to look .at mo, and said, “ dome here, 
time, to anyliody's Jieart, and that 1 my dear!” ^ He shoak hands with 
rfav t(. np oue upon earth what Dolly and asked*me to take off ^ny bonnet— 
l^to me. looking at me,all tig) while. Wlieu I 

F Dear, de.ar. to think how much time had complieit; he said, “Ah!” and 
^l^siBsed alone together aflenvards, aftervgirds “ Yes ! ” And then, taking 
auWfow often I )'ei)eated to tho doll the ‘off his eyo-glafscs .and folding them in 
my birthday, an^ confided to a red case, and leaning hack inhisarm- 
ler Diat i would t) j\ as hard as ever 1 chair, turning tlie ease aiiout in his two 
could, to repair tho fault I liad been hands he gave my godmother a nod. 
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Upon that, my godmother said, “Ton j 
may go upstairs, Esilior !” and I made 
him my curtsey and left him. 

It must have boon ,two years after¬ 
wards, and I was almost fourteen, when 
<»e dreadful night my godmother and I 
sat at the fireside. I wms reading aloud, 
and she was listening. I had come 
down at nine o’clock, as I always did, 
to read the Bible to her; and was 
reading from St. .fohu, how our Saviour 
stooped down, writing with his finger in 
the dust, when they brought the dlnful 
woman to bird. 

‘“.So when they continfoed asking 
him, he lifted up himself aJfd Kiid unto 
them, He that is without sin among you, 
let him first cast a stone gt her !’ ” 

I was stopped by njy godmother’s 
rising, putting her hand to her head, 
and crying out, in an awful voice, from 
ijuitc another part of the book : 

“ ‘ Watch ye therefore ! lost coming 
suddenly he find you sleeping. And 
wh.at I say unto you, I say unto all. 
Watch!’” 

In an instant, while she stood before 
me repeating theso words, she fell down 
on the floor. I had no need to cry 
out; her voice bad sounded through 
the house, '^aiid been heard iu the 
street. 

She was laid upon her bed. For 
more than a week she lay there, little 
■altered outwardly ; with her old hand¬ 
some resolute frown that I so well knew, 
carved upon her face. Many and many 
a time, Bi the day and iu the night, 
with my hegd npou the pillow by her 
that my whisjiers might bo plainer to 
hey, t kissed her, thanked her, inayed 
for her, asked her for licr blessing euid 
forgiveness, entreated her to givg me 
the least sign th.at she knew or hea^d 
me. No, no, no. Her face wa.s im- 
riioveablo. To the very last, and oven 
afterwiirds, her frown remained un- 
softoned. ' • 

On the day after my,poor good god¬ 
mother was l)urie(l, the'’Vfntleman in 
bl.ack with the white iiwdcclothi re.ap- 
j’C.ared. I was sent for l>;’ Mrs. Kiicli.ael,' 
;i,nd found liiin in the^ same place, its if 
he had never gone away. 

“My nameisKenge,” he said; “you 


may rememlier it, ray child; Kengo and 
Carboy, Lincoln’s Inn.” 

I replied that I remembered to have 
seen him once before.* 

“Pray be seated—hyre near me. 
Don’t distress yourself; it‘s of no use. 
Mrs. Bachael, I needn’t inform you who 
were acquainted with the late Miss 
Barbary’s afi'airs, that her means die 
with her; and that tlris young Lady, 
now her aunt is dead-” 

“My aunt, sir!” 

“It really is of no use carrying on 
a deception when no object is to lie 
gained by it,” said Mr. Kciigc, smootbiy. 

‘ ‘Aunt in fact, though not iu law. Don’t 
distims yourself 1 Don't weep! Don’t 
tremble! Mrs. Ilachaol, our young 
friend has no doubt heard of—^the - a— 
Jarndyce and Jarndyce.” 

“Never,” said Mrs. Hochacl. 

“ Is it possible,” pursued Air. Kengc, 
putting up hie cye-glas-ses, “tluit our 
youug friend—1 httj yon won’t distress 
yourseir!—never heard of Jarndyce aud 
Jarndyce ! ” 

I shook my head, wondering even 
what it was. 

“Not of .lariidyoe and .Tarmlyce?” 
said Mr. Kongo, looking over bis glasses 
at me, .and softly turning tho c.ase about 
and about, as if be were petting some¬ 
thing. “ Not of one ofthe gri;atest Ch.an- 
cery suits known ? Not of Jarndyce aud 
Jarndyce—the—a—in it.seli' a iiioim- 
ment of Chancery praetii«? In which 
(I would say) every difficulty, every 
contingency, every masterly fiction, 
every form of proeediirc kimwn in that 
court, is repiescnted ovi'r and over 
againJ It i.s a eause tliat ooidd not 
exi.st, qut of this free ami great country. 
I should nay that the aggivgat" of eost.s 
"in Jarndyce and Jarmlyi;, Airs. Ila- 
chaelI w.as afraid he addre.«sed him¬ 
self to her, because I api'eared inat.‘x;n- 
tive ; “amounts at tbe piv.sont hour to 
from Hix-ty to SKVUN-ty .tho^.s.iNj) 
KiuNDs 1” said Air. Kengo, leaning tw’’ 
iu his chair. 

I felt very ignorant, hut what con’' 
I do * I was so entirely unacqu.flhted 
with the suhject, that I understoo,’ 
nothing about it even then. 

‘ ‘ And she really never heard of the 
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cause ! ” said Mr. Keng?. “ Sur¬ 
prising ! ” 

“Miss Barlmryj sir,” returned Mrs, 
Eaclmel, '“wlio is now among the 
Seraphim-r” 

(“I lioim so, I am sure,” said Mr. 
Kongo piilitely.) 

“—Vrished Esther only to know 
what would he serviceable to her. And 
she knows, from any teaching she has 
had hero, notliing more.” 

“ Well!” said Mr. Kenge. “Upon 
the whole, very projicr. Now to the 
point,” addressing me. “ Miss Bar- 
iiary, yonr solo relation (in fact, that is; 
for I nni bound to observe that in law 
you had none), being decased, and it 
naturally not being to bo expected that 
Mrs, Ihichael— ” 

“ 0 dear no I ” said Mrs. Rachael, 
quickly, 

“ Quite so,” assented Mr. Kenge ;— 
“tliat Mrs. Racliael should charge her¬ 
self witli your maintenance and support 
([ hog yon won’t distress yourself), yon 
arc in a position to receive the renewal 
of an fiOor which I wim instructed to 
make li> Miss Barhary scjme two years 
ago, and whicli, though rejected then, 
was undoralood to be renewable under 
the lanionkible circumstonces that have 
since ocenrrod. Now, if I avow, that 
1 rejirosont, in Jarndyce and .Tarndyce, 
and otliorwiso, a highly humane, hnt 
at the same time singular man, shall 1 
compromise myself by any stretch of 
my professional caution?” said Mr. 
Koiige, leaning h.acU in his chair again, 
and luitking calmly at us both. 

Ho aiq'oarod to oiijuy lioy(md every- 
lliinc tile sound of his own voice. 1 
oonbln’l wonder at that, fo* it w.as 
moUcw and full, and gave great iinport- 
tiiiia! til every word he uttorod. 
liatcncit to liitnself with obvious satis- 
fatrtiou, and somotimes gently heat time 
^0 ids ojvn music with his head, or 
rof'g’idjj'l vn scuteuee with his hand. I 
very much impressed hy him— 
even tlien, hefoie I knew that he formed 
■^lijpelf on the model of a great lord , 
Wits his client, and that he wa^l 
-generally called Convers^ion Kenge. 

.“Mr. Jarndyce,” he pursued, “be¬ 
ing aware of the—I would say, desolate I 


—^position of our young friend, offers to 
place her at a first-rate ostablishiient; 
where her education shall be oonipletod, 
where her comfort shall be secured, 
where her reasonable wants shall he 
anticipated, where she shall ho emi¬ 
nently qualified to discharge her duty 
in that station of life unto which it has 
pleased—shall I say I’rovidence ?—to 
call her.” 

My heart was filled so full, both hy 
whqj. he said, and by his affecting man¬ 
ner of saying it, that I w»a not able to 
speak, though I tried. 

“Mr, Jajndyoc, ” he went on, “makes 
no condition, beyond expressing his 
expectation, that onr young fijend will 
not at any time remove herself from 
the' establishutent in question without 
his knowledge and concun-ence. That 
she will faithfully apply herself to the 
acquisition of those accomplishments, 
upon the e3«;rcisc of which .she will be 
ultimately dependent. That she will 
tread in the paths of virtue and honor, 
and—the—a-so forth 

1 was still less able to speak, than 
before. 

“Now, what does our young friend 
say?” proceeded Mr. Kepge. “Take 
time, lake time ! I pause for her 
rcjily. But take time !* 

What tlie destitute subject of such 
an offer tried to say, I need not repeal. 
What she did tuiy, I conid more ca.sily 
tell, if it were worth the telling. What 
.she felt, .and will feel to her dypg hour, 
I oonUl nevor relate. 

This interview took place at Windsor, 
where I had pagsoil (ivs far as I knew) 
my whole life. On that day cveoh, 
anfjily provided with all necessaries, I 
l^ft it, inside the stage-coach, for 
Re.ading. 

Mrs. Rachael was too good to feel 
any emotion .at |)ai-ting, hnt 1 wjis not 
so good, and wept Wtterly. I thought 
that I onitht to have known her lietter 
after so raanj*ycaTs,»nnd ought to have 
made myself enough of a favorite with 
her to make her sorry then. When 
she gave mo one cold parting kiss upon 
my forehead, lijic a thaw-drop from 
the stone qairch—^it was a very frosty 
day—1 felt so miserable and. self- 
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rcpr^hful, tbat I claug to her ainl j whisper. “Me, sir?” For of course 
toldher it was iny fault, I knew, that' I knew it must have been the gentle- 
she could say good bye so easily ! man in the quantity of wrappings, 

“No Esther r* she returned. “It though he was still looking'out of his 
is your misfortune ! ” window. , 

The coach was at the little lawn gate “Yes you,** he said, turning round. 

—we had not come out until we heard “I didn’t know 1 was crying, sir,*’ 

the wheels—and thus I left her, with I faltered. 

a sorrowful heart. She went in before “But you are!” said the gentle- 
iiiy boxes were lifted to the coach-roof, man. “Look here!” He came quite 
and shut the door. As long as I could opposite to me from the otlicr comer of 
see the house, I looked back at it .from the coacli, hrushed one of his large 
the window, f through my tears. My j furry cuffs across my eyes (but without 
godmother had left Mrs. l{a<^iel all the hurting me), and sliowed me that it 
little property she posseasetb; and there was wet. 

was to be a sale ; and an old hearth- “ There ! Now you know you are,” 

rug with roses on it, which always he said. “ Don’t you ?’* 

seemed to me the firetrthing in the “Yes, sir,** I said. 

world I had ever seen^ was hanging “And what are you crying for?” 

outside in the frost and snow. A day said the gentleman. “Don’t you want 

or two before, I Lad wTaf>ped the dear to go there ? ” 

old doll in her own shawl, and quietly “Where, sir?’* 

laid her—lam half ashamed to tell it “Where? Why, wherever you are 

—in the gaixlon-earth, under the tree | going,” said the gentleman. 

that shaded my old window. I had no I “I am very glad to go there, sir,” 

companion left but my bird, and him I! I answered. 

ciuTied with me in his cage. | “Well, then! Look glad!” said 

When the house was out of sight, 11 the gentleman, 
sat, with my bird-cage in the straw at | 1 tliought he was very strance ; or 

my feet, fottward on the low sent, to, at least that what I could see of him 
look out of the high window; watching j was very strange, for he was wrapped 
the frosty trees, that were like beautiful' uj> to the chin, and his face was almost 
I»ieces(»f spar ; and the fields all smooth | bidden in a fur cap, with broad fur 
and white with last night\s snow ; and , strap.s at the side of his head, fastemed 

the sun, so red but yielding so Tittle j under his chin ; but I was compnsed 

heat; and the ice, dark like metal, | again, and not afraid of him. So I 

where jChe skaters and sliders liad: told him that I thought I must have 

•brushed the snow away. There was a | been crying, because of tn.v godmother’s 
gentleman i.u the coach who sat ou the ' death, and because of Mrs. Rachael’s 
oj)posite seat, and looked very large in j not being sorry to part uith me. 
a ^iiuufity of wrappings; but he satj “Oon-found Mrs. llaehae! !” said 
gazing out of the other window, i the gentleman. “Let h(‘r fly away in 
took no notice of me. i, I a high wind ou a broomstick ! ” 

I tlionght (f.“ my dead godmother ; of^ I began to be really afraid of him 
the night when I read to her ; of her • n<>w, and looked at him witli the great- 
frowning so fixedly and sternly in her: est astonishment. But I tliought that 
bed ; of the.sfcrarfge place* I was going; he had pleasant eyes, although lie kept 
to; of the people I should find there, ion inultering to himself in ‘r.^^drry 
and what they wc/ald b(«likc, ami what' manner, and calling Mrs. Kacli!^* 
tliey would say to me; when a voice in | names. 

the coach gave me a terrible start. j After a little while, he opened'’ . 

It said, “What the Vle-vil are you i outer wrapper, which upfioarcd ti> me 
crying for?” n [large enoughv^to wrap u}» the whole, 

1 was so frightened that T lust my, coach, and put his arm down into a''^ 
voice, and could only answer in a i deep pocket in the side. 
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“ Now, look tere I ” he said. “Ik I “ Of your guardhan, Mr. Jarudyce,” 
this paper,” which was uicely folded, said Miss Doniiy. 

“ is a piece of the best plum-cake that | I was so bewildered that Miss Donny 
can be got for money—sugar on the j thotight the cold had been too severe 
outside au iueji thick, like fat on mat- for me, and lent mo her smelling- 
ton chops. Here's a little pie (a gem bottle. 

.this is, both for size and quality), made “ Do you know my—guardian, Mr. 
in Fiance. And what do you suiipose Jarudyce, ma’amI asked after a 
it’s made of ? Livers of fat geese, good deal of hesitation. 

There’s a pie! Now let’s see you eat “Not personally, Esther,” said Miss 
’em.” Donny: “merely through his solici- 

“ Thank you, sir,” I replied, “thank i tors,^ Messrs. ICenge and Carboy, of 
you very much indoeil, but I hope you I London. A very supcri(r gentleman, 
won’t bo olTeuded ; they are too rich ! Mr. Kenge. Truly eloquent indoetl. 
for me.” j Some of hif^crioUs quite majestic ! ” 

“ Floored again !” said the gentle- j 1 felt this to be very true, but was 
m.an, which I didn’t at all under- ! too confusetl to attend to it. Our 
stand ; and threw them both out of win-! siieedy arrival at our destination, before 
dow. 11 had time to lecovor myself, increased 

He did not spe.ik to me any more, my confusion ; and I never sliall forget 
until he got out of the coach a little the uncertain and unreal air of every 
way short of Heading, when he ailvisml j thing at Grecnleaf (Miss Donny’s 
me to lie .a good girl, and to be studi- house), thatuifternixin ! 
ous ; and sliook hands witli me. I But I soon became nsed to it. I was 
must say I was relieved by his depar- so adapted to the routiiio of (drconleaf 
tare. We left him at a milestone. I Iwibre long, that I sceiueii to liave lieen 
often walkral past it afterwards, and tliere a'great while; and almost to 
never, for a long time, without think- have dreamed, rather than to have 
iug of liim, .md jialf expecting to meet | really lived, my old life at ray god- 
him. Hut 1 never did; and so, as i mother’s. Nothing could Jio more pre- 
time went on, he passed out of my! cise, exact, and orderly, tlian Green- 
mind. I leaf. There was a time Tor everything 

When tlie coach stopped, a very neat: all rounil the dial of the clock, ami 
l.ady looked up at the window, and ■ everything was done at its appointed 
s.'i.id : ! moment. 

“Miss Donny.” Wc were twelve boarders, and there 

‘ No, ma’am, Esther Snmmersnn.” ] were two Miss Donnys, twins. It was 
“ That is quite right,” said the lady, ; understood that I would have to do- 
“Miss Donny.” I pend, hy-and-hy, on my qnaUfieations 

I now nudeistood thatshe introdneed ■ as a governess ^ and I was not only 
her.si'lf by tliat iiauio,'.and begged Miss instructed in everything l)iat» was 
Donny’s pardon for niy mistake, and tauSIit at Greenleaf, but avas very soon 
■fioiiilcd out my lioxes at her request. 1 e^maged in helping to instruct others. 
Umlci' the direction of a very neat^ Although I was toated"Jk every other 

maid, tlicy were ])ut outside a very , respect like the TOt of the school, this 

suudl green eiirringc; and then Miss ■ single difference was made in my case 
Donny, tlio maid, and I, got inside, and | from the fig,st. Ab«I bggan to know 
tjjipi aw.a,v. I more, I tllnght more,,.and.so in course 

“rE^eijHiiug is ready for you, ! of time I had iJenty kJ do, which I was 

.her,” said Miss Donny ; “and the I very fond of doing, because it made the 

ic^e of your pnrsuils has been 1 dear girls fond of mo. At last, when- 

rJhgod in exact accordance wHti the'ever a new piqdl came who was a littfe 
-isfics of your guardian, Mr. Jam-. downwist and un|pvpi'y, she was so sure 
lyce.” . * I —indeed I don’t know wliy—to make a 

“Of -:-did you say, nna'am ? ” i friend of me, that all now comers .were 
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confided to my care. They said I was 
*0 gentle ; but I am sure they were! 

I often thought of the resolution I had 
made on my birthday, to try to be 
industrious, content^, and true¬ 
hearted, and to do some good to some 
one, and win some love if I oould ; and 
indeed, iudeud, I felt almost asliamed 
to have done so little and have -wcp. so ] 
much. ■ ' 

I passed at Qreenlcaf six happy, 
quiet years. I never saw in any face 
there, thaulij Heaven, on my birthday, 
that it would have been better if I had 
never been born. Vihen the day came 
round, it brought me so many tokens 
of afieqtiouate remombrance tliat my 
room wau beautiful with them from 
lf< w Y ear’s Day to Chr'stmas. 

In those six years 1 had never been 
away, e.xoept on visits at holiday time 
in the neighbourhood. After the first 
six months or so, I had, taken Miss 
D«miy’.<i advice in reference to the pro¬ 
priety of writing to Mr. Kenge, to say 
that I was happy and giatefiil; and 
with her ap)ir(yvai 1 had written such a 
letter. 1 had received a formal answer 
acknowledging its receipt, and saying, 
“ Wo uote l|>e contents tliereofi which 
sliall be duly communicated to our 
client." Afoor that, I sometimeslieanl 
Mias Donny and her sister mention how 
rcgnlariy my accounts were paid ; and 
about twice a year I ventured to write a 
similar loiter. I always recoived by 
return of imst exactly the .same answer, 
in the lame round hand ; w ith the sig¬ 
nature of Kongo and Carboy in another 
writing, which I Bn)fl)oscd to bo Mr. 
ISCTge’a. 

It st em.s so curious to me to bo obliged 
to write all tins aliont myself! A,s if 
this naiTaliw.,>wcre the narrative of my 
life ! But my little body will soon fall 
ink) the back-ground now. 

>Si.x quiet yeara (I find f am saying it 
for the second time) I li.'id pass(!d at 
Greculeaf, seeing, in those around me, 
as it might be in a looking-glass, every 
stage of my own growth and change 
‘there, when, one November morning, 
I received this letter. I omit the 
date. 


Old Square, Lmedn's Inn, 

Madam, 

Jamdyoe and Jamdyce. 

O ur clt Mr. Jamdyce being aht 
to rece into his ho use, under am Order 
of (lie VI of Vhy, a Ward of the Vl in 
this cause, for whom he wishes to secure 
an elghle compn, directs us to inform 
you that he will be glad of your screes 
in the afsd capa city. 

We have armgd for your being 
forded, carriage free, pr eight o'dock 
coach frmn Heading, on Monday morn¬ 
ing newt, to White Horse Cellar, Pieca- 
dilly, London, where one of our elks 
mil be in waiting to convey you to our 
ojfe as above. 

We are. Madam, 

Your ohedt Servts, 

Kenge and Carboy. 

Miss Esther Summer-son. 

0, never, never, never shall I forget 
the emotion this letku- eansed in the 
bouse ! It was so tender in them to 
care so much for mo ; it wa.s so graciou.s 
in tliat Fatbcr who b,ad not forgotten 
me, to have made my oridian way .so 
smooth and easy, ami to have inclined 
so many youthful natures towai’ds me ; 
that I could hardly boar it. Not that 
I would h.ave load them less soiry—I 
am afraid not; but the pleasure of it, 
aud the jiain of it. .ami the ]'ride and 
joy of it, aud the Ijumhle regret of it, 
were gv blendoil, that my lie;ut seemed 
j almost breaking while it was full of 
rapture. 

[ Thu letter gave me only live days’ 
notice of my removal. When every 
minute added to the ]n'oofs of hivo and 
j kindness that were given n.!c^ n^t lio.’e 
five days ; and when .at hast themB. 
ing caime, and when they took m 
through all the rooms that I might s o 
them for the last time ; aud when some 
cried, “Estljer, dear, say good-h^e to 
me here, at my. bedside, where you 
first spoke so kindly to me ! ” pnd when 
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others asked me only to write their we began to jolt upon a stone pave- 
naiiies, “With Esther’s love;” and inent, and particularly when every other 
when they all surrounded me with their conveyance seemed to he running into 
patting presents, and clung to me us and we seemed to he running into 
weeping, and cried, “What shall we every other conveyance, I began to bo- 
do when dear* dear Esther’s gone ! ” lieve that we really were aiiproaching 
and when I tried to tell them how for- the end of our journey. Very soon 
"bearing, and how good they had all afterwards we stopped, 
been to me, and how I blessed, and A young geiitleman who had inked 
thanked them every one ; what a heart himself by accident, addressed me from 
1 had ! tLe pavement, and said “ I am from 

And when the two Miss Donnys Kenge and Carboy’s, miss, of Lincoln’s 
grieved as much to part with me, as the Inn.’ ^ 

le.i.st among them ; and when the maids “ If you please, sir,” said I. 
said, “Bless you, mi.s.s, wherever you Ho was Jery obliging; and as be 
go ! ” and when the ugly lame old gar- handed me into a fly, after superintend- 
dener, who I thought had hardly noticed iug the removal of luy boxes, 1 asked 
me in all those years, came panting him whether there w'as a great lire any- 
after the coach to give me a little nose- where ? For tl«; streets were so full of 
gay of geraniums, and told me I had dense brown smoke that scarcely any- 
been the light of his eyes—indeed the thing was to be seen. 

’ old man said so !—what a heart 1 had “ 0 dear no, miss,” ho said. “ This 
then ! is a London p,artieu!ar.” 

And could I help it, if with all this, I had never heard of such a thing, 
and the coming to the little school, and “A fog, miss,” said the ypnng gen- 
the unexpected sight of the poor chil- tleman. 

(iron outside waving their hats and I'on- “0 indeed !” said I. 
nets to me, and of a grey-haired gentle- We drove slowly through the dirtiest 
man and lady, whose (laughter i had and darkest streets that over were seen 
helped to leach and at whose house 11 in the world (I tUonghtl, apd in such a 
Jiad visited (wlio were said to lie the j distracting state of confusion that I 
proudest people in all that country), wondered how the peopIS kept tlioir 
earing for nothing hut calling out, senses, until we pas-sed into sudden 
“ Cood hyc, E-sther. May yon ho very quietude under an old gateway, and 
happy !”—could Ilielp it if I w-ascpiite drove on through a silent square niitil 
bowed down in the coach by myself, we came to an odd nook in a comer, 
and said “0, I am so thankful, 1 am where there w,as an entrance up a steep, 
so thankful! ” many times over ! broad flight of stairs, like au eutpauce to 

But of course 1 soou oonsidered that [ a church. And there really \w-sachurch- 
i must not take tears wliere I yard, outsride under some cloisters, for 
going, after all that had been dope for I saw the gravestones from the staujiaje 
me. Tlier(!fore, of course, made winebw. 

myself soilless, and jiei-suaded myself This was Kenge and Carboy’s. The 
to be (jniot by saying very often, j^ofing gentleman sbowed>nie through 
• “•Esther, now you really must! This an outer oflioe into Mr. Kenge’s room 
will not do ! ” I cheei’ed myself up —^thcre was no one in it—and po- 
pretty well at last, though I am afraid litely put an arm-cbivr for me by the 
was Jonrfr about it than I ought to fire, flo Mien called my ’attention to 
, and when I had cooled my a little looking-glass, thangiiig from a 
_ > with lavender water, it was time nail on one side of the chimney-piece. 
Cwatch for London. “ li^ case you should wish to look 

l«i%s quite persuaded that we were ^Vit yourself, jn.’ss, after the journey," 
lert, when we were ten miles off; and as you ’re going liefore the Chancellor, 
yhen we really were there, that we Not that it’srequisite, lam sure,” said 
•should never get there. However, when the young gentleman civilly. 
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“Going before the Chancellor ?” I 
said, startled for a moment. 

“Only a matter of form, miss,** re- 
tnmcd the young gentleman. “Mr. 
Kenge is in c<nirt now. He left hip 
compliments, and would yon partake of 
some refreshment;” there were biscuits 
and a decanter of wine on a small 
table; “and look over the paper;” 
which the young gentlemau gave me as 
he spoke. He then stirred the fire, and 
left me. 

Everything was so strange —the 
stranger for its being iiiglit in the day¬ 
time, and the caudlus burhing with a 
white flume, and looking raw and cold 
—that I road the words in the news¬ 
paper without knowing what they 
meant, and found my^lf reading the 
same words repeatedly. As it was uf 
no use going on in that way, I put the 
paper down, took a peep- at my bonnet 
in the gl^iss to see if it was neat, and 
looked at the room which was not half 
lighted, and at the shabby dusty tables, 
and at the piles of writings, and at a 
bookcase full of the most inexpressive- 
looking books that ever had anything to 
say for themHolves. Then I wont on, 
thinking, thmking, thinking ; and the 
fire went on, burning, burning, burn¬ 
ing ; and the'candles w'cnt on flickering 
and guttering, and there were no 
snuffers—until the young gentlemau 
by-and-by brought a very dirty pair; 
for two hours. 

At last Mr. Kenge came. He was 
not altered; hut he was sur))riscd to see 
how altered, I was, and appeared quite 
pleased. “ As you are going he the 
companion of the yohng lady who is 
now in the Chancellor’s private room, 
Miss Suinmerson,” he said, “we thought 
it well that ,;;ou should he in altefid-^j 
anco also. You will not be discomposed 
by the Lord Chancellor, I dare s.**y ?” 

“No, sir,” I faid, “I don’t think I 
shall.” Re4illy not seeing,* on consi¬ 
deration, why I phould^.be. 

So Mr. Kenge gave me his arm, and 
we went round the corner, u^der a 
colonnade, and in at a ^dc door. And 
so we paroc, along a pas.sagc, into a 
comfortable sort oT room, where a 
young lady and a young gentleman were 


standing near a great, loud-roaring firC. 
A screen was intei'posed between them 
and it, and they were leaning on the 
screen, talking. 

They both looked up when I came 
in, and I saw in the ymlng lady, with 
the fire shining upon her, such a beau¬ 
tiful girl 1 With such rich golden hair, • 
such soft blue eyes, and such a bright, 
innocent, trusting face ! 

“ Miss Ada,” said Mr. Kenge, “this 
is Miss Summersou.” 

She came to meet me with a smile of 
welcome and her hand extended, but 
seemed to change her mind in a moment, 
and kiased mo. In short, she ha<l such 
a natural, captivating, winning manner, 
that in a few minutes w'C were sitting 
in the window-seat, with the light of 
the fire upon us, talking together, as 
free and happy as could be. 

What a load off my mind 1 It was 
so delightful to know lli.at she could 
confide in me, and like me ! It was so 
gowl of her, and so encouraging to me ! 

The young gentlemuit was her dis¬ 
tant cousin, she told me, and his name 
Richard Oarstone. Ho was a hand¬ 
some youth, with an ingenuous face, 
and a most engaging laugh ; and after 
she had called him up to where wc aat, 
he 8t<)<‘d by us, in the light of the tire 
too, talking gaily, like a light-hearted 
lK)y. He was very young ; not more 
than niiiete(m then, if quite so much, 
but nearly two years older than she 
was. They were b<tth orphans, and 
(what w'jis very unexiKU't'lil tuid curious 
to me) had never met before that day. 
Onr all three coming together for the 
first time, in such an unusual pla(«, 
was a thing to t:ilk about; and we 
talked about it; and the fire, which 
had left off roaring, winkrd it.s red eyce 
at us—as Richard said—like a drow'iy 
old Chancery lion. 

Wc conversed in a low tone, because 
a full-dreased gentleman inf u bag.w^ 
frequently came in and out,^l Wwh^ 
he did so, we could hear a drawliH^ 
sound in the distainre, which he s.aki 
was one of the counsel in ouw case 
addressing the Lord Chancellor. , He 
told Mr. KvBge that the Chnncclloi 
would be up in five minutes ; and pre-.. 
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seiitly we heard a bustle, and a tread 
of feet, and Mr. Kenge said that the 
Court had risen, and his lordship was 
in the iiext* room. 

The gentlei^an in the bag wig opened 
the door almost directly, and requested 
Mr. Kenge to come in. Upon that, 
wo all went into the next room ; Mr. 
Kenge first, with my darling—it is so 
natural to me now, that I can^t help 
writing it; and there, plainly dressed 
in black, and sitting in an arm'Chair at 
H table near the fire, was his lordship, 
whose robe, trimmed witli beautiful 
gold lace, was thrown upon another 
chair. Ho gave us a searching look as 
we entered, but his manner was both 
courtly and kind. 

The geutleraan in the bag wig laid 
bundles of jjapers on his lordship’s 
table, and his lordship silently selected 
one, and turned over the leaves. 

“ Miss Clare,” said the Lord Chan- 
‘Miss Ada Clare?” 

Mr. Kenge presented her, and bis 
lordship begged her to sit down near 
him. That he admired her, and was 
interested by her, even / could see in a 
moment. It tmehed me, that the 
home of such a beautiful young crea¬ 
ture should be ropreseuted by that dry 
official place. The Lord High Chan¬ 
cellor, at his best, appcaro<l so poor 
a substitute for the love and pride of 
parents. 

“The Jarndyce in question,” said 
the Lord Chaiic.ellor, still turning over 
leaves, “is Jarndyce of Bleak House.” 

“.Tanidyce of Bleak House, my lord,” 
said Mr. Kenge. 

“A dreary name,” said the .Lord 
Chancellor. « 

“ But not a dreary place at present, 
my lord,” sjtid Mr. Kenge. 

*“And Bleak House,” said his lord- 
shipt “ is in- 

“ IJertfmdshirc, my lord.” 

’‘^MrjRrndyce of Bleak House is 

t marrmtl ?” said his lordship, 

“He is not, my lord,” said Mr. 


Richard bowed and stepped forward. 

“ Hum !” said the Lord Chancellor, 
turning over mote leaves. 

“Mr. Jarndyce of Bleak House, my 
lord,” Mr. Kenge observed, in a low 
voice, “if I may venture to remind 
your lordship, provides a suitable com¬ 
panion for ——” 

“For Mr. Richard Carstone?” I 
thought (but I am not quite sure) I 
heard his lordship say, in an equally 
low ^ice, and with a smile. 

“ For Miss Ada Clare.« This is the 
young lady. Miss Sumraersou.” 

His lord||iip gave me an indulgent 
look, and acknowledged my curtsey 
very graciously. 

Miss Summerson is not related to 
any party in tl» cause, I think ? ” 

“ No, my lord.” 

Mr. Kenge leant over before it was 
quite said, and wlii5i)ercd. Ills l(»rd- 
ship, with bis eyes ui)on his papers, 
listened, nodded twice »)r thrice, turned 
over more leaves, and did not look 
towards me again, until w’e were going 
away. 

Mr. Kenge now retired, and Richard 
with him, to where I was, near the 
door, leaving my pet (it is #0 natural to 
me that again I can’t help it!) sitting 
near the Lord Chancellor? with whom 
his lonlship spoke a little apart; ask- 
I ing her, as slie told me afterwards, 
whether she had well rclleoted on the 
proponed arrangement, and if slie 
thought she would be happy under the 
roof of Mr. Jarndyce of Bloak*House, 
and w'hy she thought so ?• Vresenlly 
lie rose courteoi^ly, and released her, 
and then he spoke for a minute oi^t^o 
witlf Richard Carstone; not seated, 
bi^ standing, and altogether with more 
Vase and le.ss ceremony^-as if he still 
knew', though he was Lord Chancellor, 
how to go straight to the candor of a 
boy. . . 

“Very *wcll !” s^d his lord.ship 
aloud. “ I shall mak«» the order. Mr. 
Jarndyce of Bleak House has chosen, so 


Keng^ far as i may judge,” and this was when 

A |)anee. [^le looked at me, “a very good com- 

^‘*•Young Mr. Richard Carstone is panion for the j^uog lady, and the 
? ” said the .Lortl Chancellor, arrangement altogether seems the best 
*^Janciog Awards him. .' of which the circumstances admit.”. 


0 2 
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He dismissed us pleasantly, and we 
all went oiit, very jnucli obligwl to him 
for being bo affable and polite ; by 
which lie had certainly lost no dignity, 
but seemed to ua to have gained some. 

When we got under the colonnade, 
Mr. Kengc jenierabcred tliat he must 
go back l(;r a moment to ask a question; 
and left us in the fog, with the Lord 
OhancelI(»r B carriage and sciwants wait* 
ing for him to come out. 

“Well!” said Richard Carstone, 
“ that ’a ove^ ! And where do we go 
next. Miss Summerson?” 

“ Don’t you know?” I sjAd. 

“ Not in the least,” said he. 

“And don’t know, my love ?” I 
askoil Ada. 

“No ! ” said she. ‘/.Don't you ?” 

“Not at all!” said I. 

We looked at one another, half laugh¬ 
ing at our being like the children in the 
wo(»d, when a curious Uttje old woman 
in a squeezed bonnet, and carrying a 
reticule, came curtseying and smiling 
up to us, with an air of great ceremony. 

“()!” said she. “The w^ards in 
Jamdyee ! Ve-ry happy, I am sure, to, 
have the honor I It is a good omen for 
youth, and,,hope, and beauty, when 
they find themselves in this place, and 
don’t know vfhat’s to come of it.” 

“Mad I” w'hispcred Richard, not 
thinking she could hear him. 

“ Right ! Mad, young gentleman,” 
she returned so (luickly that lie was 
quite abashed. “ 1 was a ward myself. 

1 was ilot inrul at that time,” cui’tsey- 
ing low% rnd smiling between evejy 


little sentence, “I had youth, and 
hope. I believe, beauty. It matters 
very little now. Neither of the three 
sciwed, or saved me. I haw the honor 
to attend court regularjy. With my 
documents. I expect a judgment. 
Shortly. On the Day of Judgment. I 
have discovered that the sixth seal 
mentioned in the Revelations is the 
Great Seal. It has l>ccn open a long 
time ! Pray accept my blessing.” 

As Ada was a little frightened, I 
said, to humor the poor old lady, that 
we were much obliged to her. 

“Ye-es !” she said miucingly. “ I 
imagine so. And here is Convei’saiion 
Kenge. With hk documents! How 
does your honorable worship do ? ” 

“Quite well, quite well! N(»w' 
don’t bo troublesome, that’s a good 
soul !” said Mr. Kenge, lemling the 
way l>ack. 

“By no means,” said the poor old 
lady, keeping up with Ada and me. 

I “Anything but troublesome. I shall 
I confer estates on both,—which is not 
j being troublesome, I trust ? I expect a 
judgment. Shortly. On the Day of 
Judgment. This is a good omen for 
y«)U. Accept my blessing 

Rbe stojii>ed at the bottom of the 
steep, brOi'id flight of slaii’s; but ve 
looked back as we went u]», and s)*c 
was still there, saying, still with a 
curtsey and a smile between every little 
sentence, “Youth. And ho}Mi. And 
beauty. And Chancery. And Con¬ 
versation Kenge ! Ha 1 Pr.iy aceipt 
; my blessing 1” 


CHAPTEH IV. 

TELESCOPIC PHILANTHROPT. 

Wk were to pass the night, Mr. ‘Perhaps Mr, Carstone — or Miss 
Kenge tohl us when wo arrived in his Glare- 

room, at Mrs. Jellyby’b ; and then bC But no, they knew nothing whatcvei 
turned to. me, and «Laid he took it for about Mrs. Jellyby. ' 

granted I knew who Mrs. Jellyby w'as ? “ In-deed *1 Mrs. Jellyby,” said Mr. ^ 

really don’t, sir,” I returned. Kenge, 'standing with bis back to thef* 
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fire, aiul casting his eyes over the dusty 
hearth-rug as if it were Mrs. JeUyby’s 
biography, “ is a lady of very remark¬ 
able strength of character, who devotes 
herself entirelj to the public. She has 
devoted herself to an extensive variety 
of public subjects, at various times, and 
isat present (until something else attracts 
her) devoted to the subject of Africa ; 
with a view to the general cultivation 
of the coffee berry —and the natives— 
and the happy settlement, on the banks 
of the African rivers, of our super¬ 
abundant home population. Mr. 
darndyce, who is desirous to aid in 
any work that is considered likely to 
be a good work, and who is much 
sought after by philanthropists, has, I 
Udieve, a very high opinion of Mrs. 
.Icllyby.” 

Mr. Kenge, adjusting his cravat, 
then looked at ns. 

“ And Mr. Jollyby, sir ?” suggested 
Kiclnvrd. 

“ Ah ! Mr. Jellyby,” said Mr. 
Kenge, “is—.a—I don’t know that I 
can describe him to you better than by 
.saying that he is the huslmud of Mrs. 
Jellyby.” 

“A nonentity, Mr'!” said Eichard 
with a droll look. 

“ I don’t say that,” returned Mr. 
Kenge, gravely. “I can’t say that, 
indeed, for 1 know nothing whatever of 
Mr. Jellyby. X never, to my knowledge, 
h.id the pleasure of seeing Mr. Jellyby. 
He may be a very superior man ; l)ut 
he is, so to speak, merged—Merged— 
iji the more shining (jnulities of his 
wife.” Mr. Kenge proceeded to toll us 
that as the road to Bleak House would 
have been very long, dark, and tfdiuus, 
on such an evening, and as we had been 
travelling idready, Mr. Jamdyce had 
|hihiBelf jiroposed tliis arrangement. A 
carriage would lie at Mrs. Jellyby's to 
convey us cut of town, early in the 
fy^cifcnjji)a«o-morrow. 

Ileilnm rang a little bell, and the 
yoahg gentleman came in. Addressing 
him li^the name of (xuppy, Mr. Kenge 
int aired whether Miss Summerson’s 
bo.xss and the rest of the baggage hod 
lawn “ sent round.” .M»f (luppy said 
yes, they.had been sent round, and a 
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coach was waiting to take ns round 
too, as soon as we ple.ased. 

“Then it only remains,” said Mr. 
Kenge, shaking hands with u.s, “for 
me to express my lively satisl'actiou in 
(good day, Miss Clare !) the arrangement 
this day concluded, and my (good bye 
to you, Miss Suiumeiuou 1) lively hope 
that it will conduce to tlie haiipiness, 
the (glad to have had the honor of 
making your acixnaintancc, Mr. Oar- 
stonej; welfare, the advantage in all 
jKiiuts of view, of all* concerned 1 
(Juppy, see ^e party safely there.” 

“Where ‘there,’ Mr. Huppy?” 
said Richard, as we went down stairs. 

“No distance,” said Jlr. puppy; 
“ round in Tlmvies’ Inn, you know'.” 

“ I can’t say< know where it is, fur 
I eome from Winchester, and am strauge 
in London.” 

“ Only round the corner,” said Mr. 
Gnxijiy. “We just twist np Chanc< ry- 
lane, and cut along llollioru, and tliere 
we are in four minutes’ time, as near as 
a toucher. This is about a Loudon 
particular now, ain’t it, miss ?” He 
seemed quite delighted with it on my 
account. 

“Tiie fog is very denss^ indeed!” 
said I. 

“Not that it affects you, though, 1 
am sure,” said Mr, Guppj', putting U]! 
the steps. “On the contrary, it seems 
to do you good, miss, judging from your 
appearance.” 

I knew he meant well in paying me 
this compliment, so I laughed at* myself 
for lilushiug at it, when lie laid shut the 
door and got upog the box ; and wo all 
throe laughed, and chatted aliOut«u«r 
inexperience, and the strangeness of 
Loudon, until we turned up under an 
hrchway, to our destination : a narrow 
street of high houses, like au oblong 
cistern to hold tlie fog. There was a 
confused littW crowd ef isgiplc, priuei- 
pally children, gatherel about the hou.se 
at which W’e stopjied. Which liad a tar¬ 
nished brass plate on the door, with the 
inscription, jELuvnY. 

* “ Hon’t be •frightoued 1” said Mr." 
Qujipy, looking in,'»t the coach-window. 
“One of the young Jellybys been and 
got his head through the area railings! ” 
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“0 pool child,” said I, “ let me ont, 
i( you please!” 

‘Pray be careful of youwelf, mias. 
The young Jelly by s are always up to 
something,” said Mr. Guppy. 

I made my way to the poor child, 
who was one of tho dirtiest little un- j 
fortunates I ever saw, and found him 
very hot and frightened, and crying, 
loudly, fixed by the neck between two j 
iron railings, while a milkman and a i 
beadle, with the kindest iuteijtionsi 
possible, were endeavouring to drag him j 
back by the legs, under a general im- 
yiression that his skull was (Compressible ' 
by those means. As I found (after, 
jiacifying him), that be was a little boy, 
with a naturally large head, 1 thought 
that, perhaps, where biii head could go, j 
his body could follow, and mentioned ; 
that the best mode of exti*feation might 
be to push him forward. This was so 
favorably received by thecnilkman and 
beadle, that he would immediately have 
licen pushed into the area, if I had not; 
held his pinafore, while Richard and 
Mr. Guppy ran down through the; 
kitchen, to catch him when he should ! 
be released. At last he was happily 
got down vithout any accident, and 
then he began to beat Mr. Gnppy 
with a hoop-stick in quite a frantic 
manner. 

Nobody bad appeared belonging to 
the house, except a person in pattens, 
who bad lieen jioking at the child from 
below with a liroom ; I don’t know with 
what object, and 1 don’t tliink she did. 

I therefore supposed that Mrs. Jellyby 
was not at borne; apd was quite sur- 
pris.'d when the person apjieared in the 
passage without the pattens, and going 
up to the back room on the first fliwr, 
betbro Ada a..J me, announced us as,’ 
“Them two young ladies. Missis 
Jellyby !” We passed several more 
children on.the say np,,whom it was 
difficult to avoiU treading* on in the 
dark ; and as we eaino into Mrs. Jelly- 
by's presence, one of the poor little 
things fell down stairs—down a whole 
‘flight (as it sounded 1o me), with a’ 
great'uoise. .. 

Mrs. Jellyby, whose face reflected 
none of the uneasiness which wo could 


I not help showing in our own faces, as 
j the dear child’s head recorded its pas¬ 
sage with a bump on every stair— 
Richard afterwards said flie counted 
seven, besides one for |he landing— 
received ns with perfect equanimity. 
She was a pretty, very diminutive, 
plump woman, of from forty to fifty, 
with handsome eyes, though they had a 
curious habit of seeming to look a long 
way off. As if—I am quoting Richard 
again—they could see nothing nearer 
than Africa ! 

“ I am very glad indeed,” said Mrs, 
Jellyby, in an agreeable voice, “ to have 
the pleasure of receiving you. I have a 
great respect for Mr. Jarndyce ; and no 
one in whom be is interest^ can be an 
object of indifference to me.” 

We expressed our acknowledgments, 
and sat down behind the door where 
there was a lame invalid of a sofa. 
Mrs. Jellyby had very good hair, but 
was too much occupied with her African 
duties to brush it. Tlie shawl in which 
she had been loosely nmffleil, dropjied 
on to her chair when she advanced to 
us; and as she turned to resume her 
seat, we could not help noticing that 
her dress did'nt nearly meet up the 
back, and that the open space was railed 
across with a lattice-work of stay-lace— 
like a snmmer-house. 

The room, which was strewn with 
papers and nearly filled by a great 
writing-talde covered with similar litter^ 

. was, I must say, not only very untidy, 

! but very dirty. We were obliged to 
, take notice of that with our sense of 
! sight, even while, with our sense of 
; hearing, we followed tho poor eiiild who 
had tu-ibled down stairs : I think into 
t tile back kitoh™, where somebody 
seemed to stifle liim. 

j But what principally struck n.s wait a 
jaded, and unhealthy-looking, though 
by no means plain girl, at the writing- 
table, who sat biting the featilies of l.cr, 
pen, and staring at ns. l suppose 
nobody ever was in such a state of ink. 
And, from her tumbled hair to her pretty 
feet, which were disfigured with frayed 
and broken satin slippers trodden down 
at heel, sheVeally seemed to have no 
article o£ dress upon her, frpm a pin 
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upwards, tliat was in its proper condi¬ 
tion or its right place. 

“Tou find me, my dears,” said Mrs. 
.Tellyby, snuffing the two great office 
candles in tin candlesticks which made 
the room t-ftte strongly of hot tallow 
(the fire had gone out, and there was 
nothing in the grate but ashes, a bundle 
of wood, and a poker), “you find mo, 
my dears, aa usual, very busy; but 
that you will excuse. The African 
project at present employs my whole 
time. It involves me in correspondence 
with public bodies, and with private 
individuals anxious for the welfare of 
their species all over the country. I am 
happy to say it is advancing. We hope 
by this time next year to have from a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred 
healthy families cultivating coffee and 
educating the natives of Borrioboola- 
Qha, Oft the left bank of the Niger. 

As Aad-said nothing, hut looked at 
me, I Kiid it must be very gratifying. 

“It ns gratifying,” said Mrs. jellyby. 
“It involves tlie devotion of all my 
energies, such as they are ; but that is 
nothing, so that it succeeds; and I am 
more confident of success every day. 
I)o you know. Miss Summerson, I aimnsl 
wonder tlial you never turned your 
thoughts to Africa ? ” 

This application of the subject was 
really .so unexpected to me, tliat I was 
quite at a loss how to receive it. 1 
hinted that the climate- 

“The finest climate in the world !” 
said Mrs. Jellyby. 

“Indeed, ma'am?” 

“Certainly. With precaution,” said 
Mrs. Jellyby. “ You may go into Hol- 
liiirn, without precaution, and'lie rim 
over. You may go into HolBorn, with 
precautien, and never be run over. Jutit 
ujo with Alficn.” 

I said, “No doubt.”—I meant ns to 
HJlborn. 

If yj,u would like,” said Mrs. Jel- 
tylAp. tling a iinmlicr of papers to¬ 
wards ns, “to look over some remarks 
on that head, and on the general suliject 
(wlAih have been extensively circulated*, 
w^ile I finish a letter 1 am new dic¬ 
tating—to my eldest 4aughter, who is 
luj' amanuensis- 


The girl at the table left off biting 
her pen, and made a return to our 
recognition, which was half bashful and 
half sulky. 

“—I shall then have finished for the 
present,” proceeded Mrs. Jellyby, with 
a sweet smile: “though my work is 
never done. Where are you, Caddy ?” 

“‘Presents her compliments to Mr. 
Swallow, and begs- ' ” said Caddy. 

“ ‘And begs,’” said Mrs. Jellyby, 
dictating, “‘to inform him,in reference 
to his letter of inquiry on the African 
project.’—No, Peepy ! * Not on any 
account! ”» 

Peepy (ft self-named) was the unfor¬ 
tunate child who had fallen down stairs, 
who now interrupted the eon-wpondence 
by presenting himself, with a strip of 
plaister on hif forehead, to exhibit his 
wounded knees, in which Ada and I did 
not know which to pity most—the 
braises or the dirt. Mrs. Jellyby 
merely added, with the serene com¬ 
posure with which she said everything, 
“do along, you naughty Peepy!” and 
fixed her fine eyes on Africa again. 

However, as she at once proceeded • 
with her dictation, and ns I interrupted 
nothing by doing it, 1 ventured quietly 
to stop poor Peepy as he V-as going out, 
and to take him up to nqjse. He looked 
very much astonished at it, and at Ada’s 
kissing him ; but soon full fast asleep 
in my arms, sobbing at'longer and longer 
intervals, until he was quiet. I was so 
occupied witli Peepy tliat I lost the 
letter in dctiiil, though I derived such 
a general imiiression from it of the 
momentous importance iff Africa, and 
the utter inaignificanco of all other 
plat 

asnameU to have thought so little 
about it. 

“ Six o’clock ! ” sava Mrs. Jellyby. 
“And our dinner hour is nmniually 
(for we dine at all hours) five ! Caddy, 
show Mjgs»Clare aiW Miss Summerson 
itheir rooms. You*will like to make' 
isome ch-inge,* perEip.s't You will ex- 
icuse me, I know, being so much occn- 
! pied? O, that very bail child ! Pray 
put him dow?i, Misa Summerson!” 

I begged ptianission to retain him, 
truly saying that he was not at all 
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troublesome ; and carried him upstairs 
luid laid him on my bed, Ada and I 
had two up]ter rooms, with a door of 
communication between. They were 
excessively bare and disorderly, and the 
curtain to my window was fastened np 
with a fork. 

“You wimlil like some hot water, 
wouldn’t you ?” said .^fiss Jeilyby, look¬ 
ing round lim a jug with a liaudlo to it, 
but looking in vain, 

‘If it is not being troublesome,” 
said we. 

“0, it ’s no# the trouble,” returned ' 
Alias .Tellyby; “the question if there 
■if any.” o 

The evening was so very cold, and the 
rooms harj such a marshy smell, that I 
must coufe.sa it was a little miserable; 
and Ada was half crying. We soon 
laughed, however, and were bnsily un¬ 
packing, wlien Mis.s Jeilyby came back 
to say, that she was sorry there was 
no hot water ; but they coaldn’t find 
the kettle, and the holier was out of 
order. 

We begged her not to mention it, and 
made all the haste we could to get down 
to the fire again. But all the little; 
children bad come np to the landing ■ 
outside, to look at the phenomenon of 
Poepy lying on my tel ; and our atten¬ 
tion was distracted by the constant 
apparition of noses and fingers, in situa¬ 
tions of danger tietween the hinges of 
the doors. It was impossible to shut 
the door of cither room; for ray lock, 
with no knob to it, looked as if it wanted 
to.be W(]uhd up; and though the handle ; 
of Ada’s wont round and round with ' 
the greate.st smoothness, it was attended i 
witht»» effect whatever on the door. ! 
Therefore I proposed to the children ' 
that they should come in and be veryu| 
good at my tnble,-...ud I would tell them ; 
the story of little Bed Riding Hood 
while I dressed ; which they did, and 
were as quiet aq mioj, including Peepy, ; 
who awoke opportnfiely before the ap-; 
pearance of the wol/. • ! 

When we went downstairs we found a : 
mng, with ‘ ‘ A Present from Tunbridge 
Wells” on it, lighted up fn the stair¬ 
case window with a floatitgwick; and a 
young woman, with a swelled face bound: 
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np in a flannel bandage, blowing the 
fire of the drawing-room (now connected 
by an open door with Mrs. Jellyby’s 
room), and choaking dreadfully. It 
smok^ to that degree in shoii^ that we 
all sat cmighing and crj'iog with the 
j windows open for half an hour ; during 
I which Mrs. Jeilyby, with the same 
I sweetness of temper, directed letters 
! about Africa. Her being so employed 
wa.s, I must say, a gre.at relief to me; 
for Richard told us that he h;«l washed 
his hands in a pie-dish, and that they 
ha<l found the kettle on his dressing- 
table ; and he made Ada laugh so, that 
they mode me laugh in the most ridicu¬ 
lous manner. 

Soon after seven o'clock wo went 
down to dinner; carefully, by Mrs. 
Jellyby’s advice ; for the stair-carpets, 
besides being very deficient in stair- 
wires, W'ere so tom as to I)e aijsolute 
traps. We had a fine cod-fisli, a piece 
of roast Ijcef, a dish of cutlets, and a 
pudding ; an excellent dinner, if it had 
had any cooking to speak of, but it was 
alroost raw. The young woman witli 
the flannel bandage waito<l, and dropped 
everything on the table wherever it 
happened to go, and never moved it 
again until she put it on tiic stairs. 
The person I had seen in pattens (who 
I suppose to have been the cook), fre¬ 
quently came and skirmished with her 
at the dour, and there apjieared to be 
ill-will between them. 

All through dinner ; which was long, 
in consequence of such accidents as the 
dish of potatoes being iui.slaid in the 
coal shuttle, and the haudie of tlie 
corkscrew coming <iir, and striking the 
yonng woman in the chin ; Sirs. Jeilyby 
preserved'the evenness of lier dispo¬ 
sition, She told us a great tleal that 
was interesting about lionioboola-tiha 
and the natives ; and received so many 
letters that Richard, who sat by bet, 
saw four envelopes in the gravjfat once. ■■ 
Some of the letters were proco^fe-^s of 
Ladies’ committees, or rc.solutious of 
ladies’ meetings, which she read to us; 
others were applications from peiple 
excited in various ways about tho cul¬ 
tivation of coffeo, and natives; others’ 
required answersf'-and these she sent 
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her eldest daughter from the table of waste paper, drank coffee all the 
three or four times to write. She ereniug, and dictated at intervals to her 
was full of business, and undoubtedly eldest daughter. She also held a dis- 
was, as she had told us, devoted to the cussion with Mr. Quale ; of which the 
cause. subject seemed to be—if I understood 

I was a little curious to know who a it—the Brutherl ood of Humanity; and 
mild bald gentleman in spectacles was, gave utterance to some Ijeautiful scnti- 
■ who dropp^ into a vacant chair (there ments. I was not so attentive an au- 
was no top or bottom in particular) ditor as I might have wished to be, 
after the fish was taken away, and however, for I’eepy and the other chil- 
seemed jiassively to submit himself to dren came flocking about Ada and me 
Borrioboola-Gha, but not to be actively in a^coruer of the drawing-room to ask 
interested in that settlement. As he for another story; so sve sat down 
never spoke a word, he might have among them, and told them in whispers 
been a native, but for hi.s complexion. Puss in Bfcts and I don’t know what 
It was not until we left the table, and else, until Mrs. Jellyby, accidentally 
he remained alone with Richard, that remembering them, sent them to bed. 
the possibility of his lining Mr. Jellyby As Peepy cried for me to takfl him to 
ever entered my head. But he was bed, I carried* him up stairs, where 
Mr. Jellyby; and a loquacious young the young woman with the flannel 
man colled Mr, Quale, with large bandage charged into the midst of the 
shining knobs for temples, and his hair little family like a dragoon, and over¬ 
all brushed to the back of his head, turned tlicn^ into cribs, 
who came in the evening, and told Ada After that, I occupied myself in 
he was a philanthropist, also informed making our room a little tidy, and in 
her that he called the matrimonial alii- coaxing a very cross fire that had been 
ance of Mrs. Jellyby with Mr. Jellyby lighted, to bum; which at last it did, 
the union of mind and matter. quite brightly. On my return down- 

This young man, besides having a stairs, I felt that Mrs. Jellyby looked 
great deal to say for himself about down upon me rather, .for being so 
Africa, and a project of his for teaching frivolous; and I was sorry fur it; 
the coffee colonists to teach the natives though at the same time t knew that I 
to turn piano forte legs and establish an had no higher pretensions, 
export trade, delighted in drjiwing Mrs. It was nearly midnight before we 
Jellyby out by saying, “ 1 believe now, found an opportunity of going to bed ; 
Mrs. Jellyby, you have received as many and even then we left .Mrs. Jellyby 
as from one hundred and fifty to two among her pafiers drinking eoffoe, and 
hundred letters respecting Africa in a Mias Jellyby biting the feather of her, 
single day, have you not ? ” or, “ If my pen. 

memory docs not deceive me, Mrs. Jcl- What a strange house 1 ” said Ada, 
lyby, you once mentioned that yo,u had when we got uilKtairs. “■ How o\mi£Us 
sent off five thousand ciroulys from of «iy cousin Jarndyce to send us 
one post-office at one time?”—always here 

repeating Mrs. .lellyby’s answer to us *“ My love,” said I,-.“it quite con- 
Ifke an inleiqu’eter. During the whole fu.scs me. I want to understand it, 
evening, Mr. Jellyhy sat in a comer and I can’t understand it at all,” 
with his h^ad against the wall, as if ho “What?”^ asked, Ada, with her 
yfone snbjqtt to low siiirits. It seemed pretty smtle.* * 

that ffe’uad several times opened his “All this, ^pyaesw, said I. “It 
mouth when alone with Richard, after must ho very good of Mrs Jellyby to 
dinner, as if he had something on his . take siich pains about a scheme for the 
mind^ hut had alway.s shut it again, to^heoefit of Naiives — and yet—Peepy 
Rjghard’s extreme confusion, without and the housekoe^yng ! ” 

I^iag anything. . _. Ada laughed ; and put her arm about 

Mrs. Jellyby, sitting’ in qirite a nest my neck, as 1 stood looking at the fire; 
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and told me I was a qniet, dear, good ‘ fellow.” This the utmost descrip- 
creature, and had won her heart, tion Ada could give me. 

“You are so thoughtful, Esther,” she It set me thinking so, that when 
said, “and yet so cheerful i and you Ada was asleep, I still remained before 
do so much, so unpretendingly ! You | the fire, wonder-ng and wondering 
would make a home out of even this ! about Bleak House, and wondering and 


house. ” 

My simple darling 1 She was quite 
unconscious that she only praised her¬ 
self and that it was in the goodness of 
her own heart that she made so much 
of me / 

“ May I asV you a question V* said 
I, when we had sat before the fire a little 
while. 

“Five hundred,” said Ada. 

“Your cousin, Mr. Jarndyce. I owe 
so much to him. Would you mind de¬ 
scribing him to me ? ” » 

Shaking back her golden hair, Ada 
turned her eyes upon me with such 
laughing wonder, that I waa full of 
wonder too—partly at her beauty, 
[Mirtly at her surprise. 

“ Esther ! ” she cried. 

“My dear!” 

“You want a description of my cousin 
Jarndyce ?” 

“My dear, I never saw him.” 

“And I npver saw him !” returned 
Ada. 

Well, to l)e^urc ! 

No, she had never seen him. Young 
as she was when her mama died, she 
remembered how the tears would come 
into her eyes when she spoke of him, 
and of tlje noble generosity of his eba- 
xacter, which she had said was to be 
trusted above all cat*th!y things ; and 
Ada trusted it. Her cousin Jarndyce 
ha(J written to her a few mouths ago,— 
“ a plain, honest letter,” Ada sail— 
proposing the arrangement we were now 
to enter on, an-' telling her that, “in 
time it might heal some of the wounds 
made by the miserable Chancery suit.” 
She had ruplipd, gfatefullyaccepting his 
proposal- Kichat^i bad recei>*ed a simi-1 
lar letter, and imd n^ade a similar; 
response. He had seen Mr. Jarndyce 
once, but only once, five years ago, at, 
Winchester school. Ilethad told Ada, 
when they were leaning ou the screen 
before the fire where 1 found them, that 
he recollected him as “ a bluff, rosy 


wondering that yesterday morning 
should seem so long ago. I don’t know 
where ray thoughts had wandered, when 
they were reealleJ by a tap at the 
door. 

I opened it softly, and found Miss 
Jellyby shivering there, with a broken 
candle in a broken candlestick in one 
hand, and an egg-cup in the other. 

“(hmd night!” she said, very 
sulkily. 

“ Good night! ” said I. 

“May I coiuo in 1 ” she shortly and 
unexpectedly asked me in the same 
sulky way. 

“Certainly,” said I. “Don’t wake 
Miss Clare.” 

She would not sit down, but stood 
by the fire, dipping her inky middle 
finger in the egg-cup, which contained 
vinegar, and smearing it over the ink 
stains on her face; frowning, the whole 
time, and looking very gloomy. 

“I wish Africa was dead t” she said, 
on a sudden. 

I was going to remonstrate. 

“I do !” she said. “Don’t talk to 
me, Miss Sumroerson. 1 hate it and 
detest it. It's a beast! ” 

I told her she was tired, and I was 
sorry. I put my hand U]>on her head, 
and touched her forehead, and said it 
was hot now, but would be cool to¬ 
morrow. She still .stood, pouting and 
frowning at me j but ju’csently put 
down hgr cgg-cup, and turned softly 
towards the betl where Ada lay. 

• “ She is very ])retty ! ” slie sjiid, with 

the same knitted brow, and in the 
same uncivil manner. 

I assented with a smile. 

‘ An orphan. Ain’t she f^' 

“ But knows a quantity, I snppose ? 
Can dance, and play music, and sing ? 
3he ctin talk French, I suppose, and do 
geography, aTul globes, and ueedJewurlf, 
and every thiuRj”, 

“No dO\^bt,” isK.id I. 
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“/can’t,” »he retnrned. “Ican’t 
do anything hardly, except write. I’m 
always writing for Ma. I wonder yon 
two were not ashamed of yourselves to 
come in this afternoon, and see me able 
to do nothing else. It was like your 
ill-nature. Yet you think yourselves 
very fine, I dare say I ” 

I could see that the poor girl was 
near crying, and I resumed my chair 
without speaking, and looked at her (I 
hope) as mildly as I felt towards her. 

“ It’s disgraceful,” she said, “Yon 
know it is. The wliole house is dis¬ 
graceful. The children are disgraceful. 
/’m disgraceful. Pa’s miserahle, 
and no wonder ! Priscilla drinks — 
she’s always drinking. It’s a great 
shame and a great story of you, if you 
say you didn’t smell her to-day. It 
was ns had as a public-house, waiting 
at dinner ; you know it was !” 

“ My dear, I don’t know it,” said I. 

“You do,” she said, very shortly. 
“You sba'n’t say yon don’t. Yon do!” 

“0, my dear!” said I, “if you 
won’t let me speak- ” 

“You ’re speaking now. You know 
you are. Don’t tell stories. Miss Snm- 
merson.” 

“My dear,” said I, “as long as yon 
won't bear me out-” 

“ 1 don’t want to hear you out.” 

“0 yes, I think yon do,” said I, 
“because that would he so very nn- 
rca.souablc. I did not know what you 
tell me, because the servant did not 
come near me at dinner; but I don’t 
doubt what you tell me, and I am 
sorry to hear it.” 

“ You needn’tmake amerit of that,” 
said she. ■ 

“No, my dear,” said I. “That 
would be very foolish.” 

She w.as still standing by the bed, 
^d now stooped down (but still with 
the sai%o discontented face) and kissed 
Ada, IThat done, she came softly back, 
and Stood by the side of my chair. 
Her bosom was heaving in a dislress- 
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fal manner that 1 greatly pitied; but 
I thought it better not to speak. 

“I wish I was dead 1” she broke 
out. “I wish we were all dead. It 
would be a great deal better for us.” 

In a moment afterwards, she knelt 
on the ground at my side, bid her face 
in my dress, passionately begged my 
pai'don, and wept. I comforted her, 
and would have raised her, but she 
cried. No, no; she wanted to stay 
there ! 

“ Yon used to teach^irls,” she said. 
“If you^could only have taught me, I 
could hsfe learnt from yon ! I am so 
very miserable, and I like you so 
much ! ” 

I could not persuiide her to sit by 
me, or to do anything but move a 
ragged stool to where she was kneeling, 
and take that, and still hold my dress 
in the same manner. By degrees, the 
poor tired girl fell asleep; and then I 
contrived to raise her head so that it 
shouhl rest on my laj', and to cover us 
both with shawls, 'riie fire went out, 
and all night long she slumbered thus 
before the ashy grate. At first I was 
painfully awake, and vainly tried to 
lose myself, with my eyts closed, among 
the scenes of the day. At length, by 
alow degrees, they liAame indistinct 
and mingled. I began to lose the 
identity of the sleeper resting on me. 
Now it was Ada ; now, one of my old 
lieadmg friends from whom I conld not 
believe 1 had so recently parted. Now, 
it was the little mad woman worn out 
with curtseying and smiling; now, 
some one in juthority at Bleak House. 
Lastly, it was no one, and I«vns no 
dhe. , 

The purblind day was feebly strug¬ 
gling with the fog, rheu I opened my 
eyes to encounter those of a dirty-faced 
little spectre fixed upon mo. Pcepy 
had scaled his crib, ai^l crept down in 
his bedgown and «p, and was so colib 
tiial his teeth were oitattcring as if ho 
had cut them all. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A MOUKISQ ABVBSTOBB. 


AiTHonoH the morning was raw, 
.and allhough the fog still seemed heavy 
—I say seemed, for the windows were 
so encrusted with dirt, that they would 
have made Midsummer sunshine dim— 
I was suffieiently forewarned of the 
discomfort within doors at that early 
hour, and suffieiently curio?’S about 
London, to think it a good, idea on the 
part of Miss Jellyby when she proposed 
that we should go out for a walk. 

“Ma won’t be down for ever so 
long,” she said, “and then it’s a ehamie 
if breakfast’s reiidy for an hour after- 
wanls, they dawdle so. As to Pa, he 
gets what he can, and goes to.the office, 
lie never has what you would call a 
regular breakfast. Priscilla leaves him 
out the loaf and .some inilk, when there 
IS any, over night. Somctinics there 
isn't any milk, and sometimes the cat 
drinks it. Bnt I’m afraid you mnst be 
tired. Miss Summersnu ; and jierhaps 
yon would rather go to bed.” 

“lam not at all tired, my dear,” 
said I, “ and would much prefer to go 
out.” 

“If you’re sure you would,” re¬ 
turned Miss Jellyby, “I ’ll get my 
things on.” 

Ada said she would go too, and was 
soon astir. T made a proimsal to Peepy, 
in default of being able to do anything 
better, for him, that he snonld let me 
wash him, and afterwards lay hiffi 
down on my bed again. To this he^ 
submitted with tk. best grace poasible; 
staring at me during the whole opera¬ 
tion, as if he never had been, and never 
could again be, po a.‘4oni.sht'd,in his life 
—looking very mi|b!rable alsh, cer¬ 
tainly, but making Cio complaint, and 
going snugly to sleep as soon as it was 
over. At first I was in two mieids 
•about taking such a liberty) but I soon 
reflected that nobody in.Jbe house wiis 
likely to notice it. 

What with the bustle of dispatching 


Peepy, and the bustle of getting myself 
ready, and liclping Ada, I was soon 
quite in a glow. We found Miss 
.lollyby trying to w'arm herself at the 
fire in the writing-room, which Priscilla 
was then lighting with a smutty jarlor 
candlestick—throwing the caudle in lo 
make it bum better. Everything was 
just as we had left it last night, and 
was evidently intended to remain so. 
Below stairs the dinner-cloth had not 
been token away, but had been left 
ready for breakfast. Crumbs, dust, 
and waste paper were all over the 
house. Some powtor-pots and a milk- 
can hung on the area railings; the 
door stood open ; and we met the ctJok 
round the oortier coming out of a jsib- 
lic-liousc, wiping her mouth. She men¬ 
tioned, as she passed us, that she had 
been to see what o'clock it w.as. 

But before we met the cook, we met 
Richard, who was dancing up and down 
Thavies’ Inn to warm his feet. He was 
agreeably surprised to see ns stirring so 
soon, and said he would gladly share 
our walk. So he took care of Ada, and 
Miss Jellyby and I went first. 1 may 
mention that Miss Jellyby had relaiised 
into her sulky manner, and that I 
really should not have thought she 
liked me imich, unless she had told 
me so. 

“Where would you wish to go?” 
she asked.» 

“Anywhere, my dear?” I replied. 

“Anywlicrit’s nowhore,” said Miss 
Jellyby, stopping fiorvorsoly. 

“ Let us go somewhere at any rate,” 
Siiid I. , 

She then walked me on very fast. ’ 

“I don’t care!” she said. *Kow, 
you arc my witness. Miss Summerson, 

1 say I don’t care -but if he was to 
cdShe to our house, with his giVat 
shining lumpy forehead, night aftet., 
night, till ho was-ps pid as Methuselah, 

I wouldn’t ha.ve anting to say to him. 
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Such Asses as lie and Ma make of front of us, curtseying, and smiling, 
themselves ! ” and saying, with her yesterday’s air of 

“My dear!” I remonstrated, in patronage: 
allusion to the epithet, and the vigor- “ The wards in Jamdyce ! Ve-ry 
ons emphasjp Miss Jellyby set upon it. happy, I am sure !” 

“ Your duty as a child-” “You are out early, ma’am,” said I, 

“ 0 ! don’t talk of duty as a child, as she curtseyed to mo. 

Mias Summerson ; where's Ma’s duty ‘ Ye-es ! 1 usually walk here early, 
as a parent ? All made over to the Before the Court sits. It’s retired. I 
puhlic and Africa, I suppose I Tlien collect my thoughts here for the bnsi- 
let the poblio and Africa show duty as ; ness of the day,” said the old lady, 
a child ; it ’a much more their affair ' mtncingly. “ The business of the day 
than mine. You are shocked, I dare requires a great deiH of thought. 
sny ! Very well, so am I shocked too; Chancery, justice is so ve-ry difficult to 
so we are both shocked, and there's an follow.” 

end of it 1” “Who’s this. Miss Suramerson?” 

She walked me on faster yet. whispered Mi.ss Jellyby, drawing my 

“But for all that, I say again, he arm tighter through her own. 
may come, and come, and come, and I The little* old lady’s hearing was 
won’t have anything to say to him. I remarkably quick. She answered for 
can’t Iwar him. If there’s any stuff in herself directly. 

the world th.al I hate and detest, it’s “ A suitor, my child. At your ser- 
tlic stuff he and Ma talk. I wonder vice. I Iqive the honor to attend court 
the very jiaving stones opposite our regularly. With my documents. Have 
house can have the patience to stay I the pleasure of addressing another of 
there, and ben witness of such incon- the youthful parties in Jarndyc.e?” 
sislencics and contaulictions as all that said the old lady, recovering herself, 
Bonndiiig nonsense, and Ma’s manage- with her head on one side, from a very 
ment!” low curtsey. 

I could not but understand her to Eichard, anxious to* atone for his 
refer to Mr. Quale, the young gentle- thoughtlessness of yesterd.ay, good- 
man who had appeared after dinner naturedly explained thkt Mis-s Jellyby 
ye-sterday. 1 was saved the disagreeable was not connected with the suit, 
necessity of pur.suing the subject, by “Ila!” .said the old lady. “She 
Itichard and Ada coming up at a round does not ex))eet a judgment ? She will 
pace. Laughing, and asking us if we still grow old. But not so old. Odear, 
meant to run a race ? Thus interrupted, no ! This is the garden of Lincoln’s 
Miss Jellyby became silent, and walked Inn. I call it my garden. It is quite 
mo(Klilyon.atmyside; whileladmiredthe a bower in the summerHime. Where 
long sucL'CKsious and varieties of streets, the birds sin^melodiously. I p.asB the 
the quantity of pieople already going to greater part of the long vacation Jiere. 
.and fro, the number of veliieics ]:assing III contemplation. You find the long 
and rep.assing, the busy jireparations in j^acation exceedingly long, don’t you 1” 
the setting forth of shop windows and We said yes, as shC seemed to expiect 
the sweeping out of shops, and the ex- ns to say so. 

ttjiordinary creatures in rags, secretly “When the leaves are falling from 
groping simong the swept-out rubbish the tree^ *nd ther* are jio more flowers 
fdl pitjji and other refuse. in bloom to inake W) into noseg.ay6 for* 

“So, cousin,” said the cheerful voice the Lord Chancellors dourt,” said the 
of Bichard to Ada, behind me. “We old lady, “the vacation is fulfilled; 
arejievcr to get out of Chancery 1 Vj^e and* the sixth seal, mentioned in the 
have come by another way to our Bevclations,1igain prevails. I’raycomc 
pJace of meeting yesterday, and—by the and see my lod^ng. It will be a good 
Gfeat Seal, here’s the old lady again 1 ” omen for me. Youtli, and hope, and 
Truly, there shp-i'as, immediately in beauty, are very seldom there. It is a 
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long long time since I bftd a visit from hand, like the papers I had seen in 
either.” Kenge and Carboy’s office, and the 

She had taken ray hand, and, lead letters I had so long received from the 
ingmeandMissJellyby away, beckoned firm. Among them was onh, in the 
Richard and Ada to come too. 1 did same writing, having nothing to do 
not know how to excuse myself, and with the business of tho slio|^ but 
looked to Richai d for aid. As he was announcing that a respectable man aged 


half amused and half curious, and all 
in donht how to got rid of the old lady 
without offence, she continued to lead 
us away, and he and Ada continued to 
follow ; our strange conductress inform¬ 
ing ns all tiie time, with much smiling 
condescension, that she lived ^lose by. 

It was quite true, as it soon, appeared. 
She lived so close by, that we had not 
time to have done humoring her for a 
few moments, before she was at home. 
Slipping us out at a little side gate, the 
old hidy stopped most unexpectedly in 
a narrow back street, part of some 
courts and laucs immediately outside 
the wall of tho inn, and sa^, ** This is 
my lodging. Tray walk up ! ” 

She Iiad stopped at a shop, over 
which WHS written, Kbook, Rao and 
Bottlr Warkhodse. Also, in long 
thin letters, Krooe, Dealer in Marine 
Stores. In one pari of the window 
was a i>icture of a i*cd paper mill, at 
which a cart was uuloading a quantity 
of sacks of old rags. In another, was 
the inscription. Bones Bought. In 
another, Kjtohbn-Stupf BonouT. In 
another, ()u> Iron Bought. In an¬ 
other, Waste Paper Bought. In 
another, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Wa rdrobks Bought. Everything 
seemed to be Ixmglit, and nothing to 
be sold there. In all pqfts of the vrin- 
dow^ u'ere quantities of <lirty bottles : 
bla(;king bottles, medicine bottles, gfn- 
ger-beer and scHla-water bottles, pickle 
bottles, wine botvies, ink bottles : I arn 
reminded by mentioning tho latter, tliat 
the shop had, in several little parti¬ 
culars, tho ay* oft being Jn a legal 
neighbourhood, ai^ of being, as it 
were, a dirty h.an^r-on ^and disowned 
relation of the law. There were a great 
many ink bottles. There was a little 
tottering bench of shabby' old volumes, 
outside the door, labelkd *‘Luw Books, 
all at 9d,” Some of the inscriptions I 
have enumerated were written ia law- 


forty-five wanted engrossing or copying 
to execute with neatuess and dispatch : 
Address to Nemo, care of Mr* Krook 
within. There were scveml secoud- 
haud bags, blue and red, banging up. 
A little way within the shop door, lay 
heaps of old crackled parchment scrolls, 
and discolored and dog’s-eared law- 
papers. I could have fancied that all 
the rusty keys, of which there must 
liave been hundreds huddled together 
as old iron, had once belonged to doors 
>f rooms or strong chests in lawyers’ 
>ffices. Tlie litter of rags tumbled 
partly into and jtartly out of a one- 
legged wooden scale, hanging without 
any counterpoise from a beam, might 
tiave been counsellors’ bands and gowns 
iorn up. One had only ff^noy, as 
Richard whispered to Ada and roe 
while we all stood looking in, that 
ondcr bones in a corner, piled together 
and pi(;ked very clean, wore the l>ones 
•f client to make tlio picture com- 
jilete. 

As it was still foggy and dark, and 
as the shop was blinded besides by the 
wall of Lincoln’s Inn, intercepting the 
light within a couple of yards, w^e 
should not have seen yo much but for a 
lighted laott^ru that an (dd man in 
spectacles and a hairy cap was carrying 
about iu tlio shop. Turning towards 
the door, lie now caught sight of us. 
Ho was sh rt, cadavorou.s, and withered; 
with his head sunk sidew'ays between 
his shoulders, arid the breath issuing 
in visible smoke from his mouth, as if 
he were on fire within. Hi.s throat, 
chin, and eyebrows were so frosted 
with white hairs, and so gnarlqj:! with 
veins and puckered skin, that he 
looked from his breast upward, like 
some old root in a fall of snow. 

** Hi hi !” said the old man coming 
to the doer. “Have you anything to 
sell?” 

We naturally drk-' back and glanced 
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at our conductress, -who bad been trying 
to open tlie bouse door with a key she 
had taken from her pocket, and to 
whom Rl(4iard now said, that, as we 
had had the^ pleasure of seei^ where 
she lived, we would leave h& being 
. pressed for time. But she wsBnot to 
be so easily left. Bhe became so fan¬ 
tastically and pressingly earnest in her 
entreaties that we would walk up, and 
see her apartment for an instant; and 
was BO l^ut, in her harmless way, on 
leading me in, as part of tlie go(jd omen 
she desired; tliat J (whatever the others 
luiglil do) saw nothing for it but to 
comply. I 8iij>poso we were all more 
or less curlou.s ;—at any rate, when the 
old man added his [Kirsuaslons to hers, 
and said, “Aye, aye I Plcjiso her ! Jt 
won t take a minute ! Come in, come j 
in 1 Come in through the shop, if 
t’other dot)r’K out of order !” we all 
went in, stimulated by lllchard’s laugh¬ 
ing eucoui-ageiueul, and relying on his 
protection. 

“My landlord, Krook,” said the 
little old lady, condescending to him I 
from her lofty statiou, as she jn esented | 
liim to us. “ lie is called among the 
neighbours the Lord Chancellor. Uis 
shop is called the Court of Chancery, 
lie is a very ccc<rutric jjerson. He is 
very <Kld. Uh, 1 assure you he is very 
odd ! ” 

She sliook her head a grejit many 
times, and tupped her forehead with 
her finger, to exp?-e«s to us that wc 
must have the goo<luess to excuse him, 
“For he is a little—you know!— 
M— ! ” said the old lady, with great 
stateliness. The old man overheard, 
and iaughoil. 

“It’s true enough,” he said, going 
before us with the lantern, “that 
they call mo the Lord Cl)ancellur, 
amj call my sl»»)p C/banccry. And 
why do you think they call me the 
LoM Chancellor, and my shop Cham- 
eery ? ”* 

“I don’t know, I am sure !” aiid 
Richard, rather carelessly. 

“You see,” said the old man, stop? 
ping and turning round, “they—Hi j 
'Hefe’s lovely hair I. I have got three 
Backs of ladies’ ha^. below, .But none so 
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beautiful and fine as this. What color, 
and what texture i ” 

“ That’ll do, my good friend !*’ said 
Ricltard, strongly disapproving of his 
having drawn one of Ada’s tresses 
through his yellow hand. “You can 
admire as the rest of us do, without 
taking that liberty.” 

The old man darted at him a sudden 
look, which even called my attention 
from Ada, who startled and blushing, 
wa% so remarkably Ifcautiful that she 
seemed to fix the wandering attention 
of tim little old lady herself. But as 
Ada interi^sed, and laughingly said 
she could only feel proud of such genu¬ 
ine admiration, Mr. Krook shrunk into 
his former self as suddenly Is he liad 
leaped out of iSu 

“You sec I have scs many things 
here,” he resumed, holdiug up the 
lantern, “of so many kinds, and all as 
the neighbours think (but tkt'y know 
nothiflg), wasting away and going to 
rack .und cuin, that tluit’s why they 
have given me and my place a christ¬ 
ening. And I have so many old parch- 
mentfics and j)apers in my stock. And 
I have a liking for rust and must and 
cobwebs. And all’s fibh«that c<>nies to 
luy net. And I can’t abcar to part 
wdth anything I once lay* hold of (or so 
my neighbours think, but what do they 
know ?) or to alter anything, or to haye 
any sweeping, nor scouring, nor clean¬ 
ing, nor repairing going on about me. 
That’s the way I’ve got the ill name of 
Chancery. I don't mind. I*go to see 
my noble and learned bindhcr pretty 
well cve^ry day, when he sits in the Inn. 
He don’t notice me, but I notic^i^h^^* 
Tlftre’s no great odds bttwixt u.s. Wc 
bptli grub on in a muddle. Hi, I^idy 
Jane !” 

A large grey cat leaped from some 
neighbouring shelf on his shoulder, and 
startled us ^11. - ^ 

“Hi I* show ’enwbi-w you scratch. 
Hi ! Tear, ^y ikdy ! ” said her 
master. 

Thr cat leaped down, and rij^p^l at 
a bundle of»rags with her tigcr&h 
claws, with a i^ound that it set my 
teeth on edge to^hear. 

“She’d do as much for any one I 
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was to set her on,” said the old man. 
“I deal 5n cat-ekins among other gene¬ 
ral matters, and hers was offered to me. 
It's a very fine skin, as,, you may see, 
bnt I didn't have it stri^'ed off ! That 
warn’t like Chancery practice though, 
says you! ” 

He bad by this time led ns across the 
shop, and now o))ened a door in the back 
part of it, leailing to the house-entry. 
As he stood with his haVid upon the 
• lock, the little old lady gracioujily.ob- 
served to him*l)eforc iwvssing out: 

“That will do, Krook. ^ou mean 
well, but are tiresome. iHy young 
friends are pressed for time. I have 
none to spare myself, having to attend 
court very soon. My young Mends are 
the wards in Jarndyeo.”c 

“ Jarndyco ! ” said the old nian with 
a start. 

‘ ‘ Jarndyce and .Tarndyce. The great 
suit, Kroi'k,” returned his lodger. 

“Hi!” exclaimed the ohjjnafl, in a 
tone of thoughtful amasement, and 
with a wider stare than before, ‘ ‘ Think 
of it !” 

He seemed so rapt .all in a moment, 
and looked so curiously at us, that 
lliehard said ( 

“ Why you appear to trouble your¬ 
self a good dc:fl about the causes before 
your noble and learned brother, the 
other Chancellor ! ” 

“Yes,” said the old man abstract¬ 
edly. “Sure ! Your name now will 
ec- ” 

. “Richard Carstonc.” 

“ Carstnne,” he rexieated, slowly 
checking off that name upon his fore- 
ftnseZi', and each of Uie others he went 
:m to mention, upon a sefiarate fingbr. 
“Yes. There was the name of liay- 
bary, and the of Clare, and the 

name of Dedlock, too, 1 think.” 

“ lie knows as much of the cause as 
the real salyicd. Chaneejlor ! ” said 
Richard, quite asmnished, to' Ada and 
me. ‘ f 

“Ay I” said the old roan, coming 
slowly out of his al)8traction. “»Yes ! 
Tom Jarudyee—yen’ll excuse me, being 
related; but he waq never known 
about court by any other name, and 
was as well known there, as-r-she is 


now;” nodding slightly at his lodger; 
“Tom Jarndyce was often in here. He 
got into a restless habit of strolling 
about when the cause was 'on, or ex¬ 
pected, talking to the littlq shopkeepers, 
and telAg’em to keep out of Chancery, 
whatev^ they did. ‘ For,’ says he, 
‘ it’s being ground to bits in a slow 
mill; it’s being roasted at a slow fire; 
it’s being stung to death by single liees; 
it's being drowned by drops ; it's going 
mad by grains.’ He was as near 
making away with hinnself, just whore 
^ the young lady stands, as near could 
be.” 

We listened with horror. 

“He come in at the door,” said the 
old man, slowly pointing an imaginary 
track along the shoji, “on the day lie 
did it—the whole neighbourhood had 
said for montlis before, tliat he would 
do it, of a certainty sooner or later— 
he come in at the door tliat day, and 
walked along thSre, and sat himself on 
a bench that stood there, and asked me 
(you’ll judge I was a mortal sight 
younger then) to fetch him a pint of 
wine. ‘ For,’ says he, ‘ Krook, I am 
much depressed; my cause is on again, 
and I think I 'in nearer judgment than 
I ever was.’ I hadn’t a mind to leave 
him alone ; and 1 persuaded him to go 
to the tavern over the way there, t’other 
side my lane (I mean Ghaucery-lauel; 
and I followed and looked in at the 
window, and saw liiiu, comfortable as 
I thought, in the arm-cliair by the fire, 
and company witli him. I hadn’t 
hardly got back here, when I heard a 
shot go echoing and rattling right away 
into the inn. I ran out—neighbours 
ran out-~^twonf^ of us cried at once, 
‘Tom Jarndyce !’” 

The old man stopped, looked hard at 
ns, looked down into the lantern, blew 
the light oat, and shut the lantern i)p, 

“We were right, I needn’t tell the 
present hearers. Hi! To be sute, 
how the neighbourhood ponred into 
court that afternoon while the cause 
was on I How my noble and learned 
‘brother, and all the rest of ’em, grubbed 
and muddled away as usual, and tried 
to look as if they hadn't heard a wftrd' 
of the lask.fact in. the case; pr as if 
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they had~^ dear me t nothing at all 
to do'with if they bad heard of it 
by any chance F*’ 

Ada's cbliur had entirely left her, and 
Eiclispd:; was^ Scarcely less pale. Nor 
could I wonder, judging even from my 
emotions, and 1 was no party in the 
suit, that to liearis so untried and 
fresh, it was a shock to come into the 
iiiberitaiioe of a protracted misery, 
attended In the minds of many people 
with such drcadfhl rc'-oUectious. I 
had another uiio:tsiness, in the appli* 
cation of tlie puiiiful story to the poor 
Jial/'-wittcd creature who bad brought 
us there ; hut, to my surprise, she 
seemed perCeetly unconscious of that, | 
and only led the way upstairs again ; 
informing us. with the toleration of a 
superior creature lor the infirmities of 
a common mortal, that her landlord | 
was “a Uttle~M—, you know I” j 
She lived at the top of the house, in ' 
a pretty laigc room, from which she 
had a glimpse of the roof of Lincoln’s 
Inn JIall. This soemed to have been 
her principal iiHluconjcut, originally, 
for taking up her I’esidence there. She 
could look at it, siio said, in the night: 
especially iu the moonshine. Her room 
wa.s clean, Imt veiy, very bare. I 
noticed the scantiest necessaries in the 
way of furniture ; a few old prints 
from books, of Chanoellors and bar- 
risU^rs, wafered agniiist. tlic wall ; and 
some half-dozen reticules and work- 
bags, containing documents," as she 
informed us. There were neitlier coals 
uur ashes iu the grate, atnl 1 saw no 
articles of clothing anywhere,' nor any 
kind of food. Upon a shelf iu au open 
. cupboard were a plate or two,«a cup or 
two, and so forth ; but all dry and 
emjdy. There was a more all’ccting 
ifieauing in lier pimdied ap|X'arajice, I 
thoi^ht as 1 looked round, than I had 
understood before. 

*‘•Kxtremely honored, I am sure," 
said our poor hostcs.s, with the greatest 
suavity, “ by this visit from the wards 
in Jatjidyce. And very mucli indebted 
fvir the omen, it is a retired situation. 
Considering. 1 am limited as to situa- 
iiouf In conscqueiicc.of the necessity of 
attending on the Cjulucelior.* I have 


lived here many years. I pass my days 
' in court; my evenings and my nights 
here. I find the nights long, for 1 sleep 
' but little, and think much, 'i'liat is, of 
'course, unavoidable; lieiug in Chancery. 

: 1 am sorry I cannot otfer chixiolate. I 
’ expect a judgment shortly, and shall 
' then ))lace my estabiishmeut on a supe- 
, rior foiiting. At present, I don't mind 
! confessing to the wards in Jarndyce ^in 
strict confidence), that 1 sometimes find 
; it (Uilicult to keep up a genteel appear¬ 
ance. I have felt the ftidd here, I 
have felt s^mi'thing sharfier than cold. 
It matters aery little. Pray excuse the 
introduction of sncli mean topics.’* 

Slie partly drew aside the c^urtaiu of 
the long low garret-window, and called 
our attention *10 a number of bird¬ 
cages hanging there : some, containing 
several birds. Th‘*re were laiks, lin¬ 
nets, and goldfinches—I should think 
at least twenty. 

‘*I began to keep the little creatures," 
she said, ** with an object that the 
ward.s will readily compreiiend. With 
; the intention of restoiing them to 
liberty. When iny judgment should be 
given. Ye-es ! They die in prison, 

I though. Their lives, poof silly things, 
are so short iu coiufuiiison with Chan¬ 
cery proceeding.^, tlmt, one by one, the 
' wliole collection has died over .and over 
again. I doubt, do you know, whether 
; one of these, though they are ail young, 

■ will live to be free ! Ye-ry mortifying, 

^ is it not ?" 

I Although she sometimes asked a* 
question, she never secmtd*to expect a 
I reply ; but rai^bled on as if she were 
in the liabit of doing so, when mp^nc 
but*her8t;lf was present. 

indeed," she pursued, “ Ipositively 
doubt soiiictimi'S, I assure you, 
whether while niuUers aie still unset¬ 
tled, and the sixth or Uieat Seal still 
prevails, J may not^^inevlay be found 
lying start; and sen^dess here, as X 
have fi>und so laany binls !" 

Richard, answering wbal he .saw in 
Ada’s^oinpasRitmate eyes, took the op¬ 
portunity of la^in^ some money, softly 
ami unobserved, •m the cldmuey-piece. 

, We all drew nearer to the cages, leiguii^ 

I tu examine the birds. 
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“I can’t allow tlicm to sins ranch,” 
said the little old lady, “ for lyoii’ll 
think this curicUM) 1 iiiid my mind con¬ 
fused hy the hlea that they arc si using, 
while l am following the arguments it 
court. And my mind retluires to bo so 
very cle.ar, you know ! Another time, 
I ’ll tell you their iiaiucs. Not at pre¬ 
sent. On a day of such good oineu, 
they sliall sing as much as they like. 
In honor of youth,” a smile and om*t- 
sey; “lio))e,” a smile and oartiey; 
“and hcauty,” a smile and curtsey. 
“There ! \Ve’Il let in the ^.ill light,” 
The birds began to stir JiCid cliirp. 

“X cannot admit the air freely,” 
said thejitile old lady ; the ro<un was 
close, and would have l>ceu tlie better i 
for it; “ because the crfc yon saw down j 
stairs—culled Lady Jane— Is greo-dy for j 
their lives. She crouches on the para- j 
j)Ot outsid*' for lion rs and hours. I Irive ! 
cUscoverod,” w hisperiug j;iyslenously, | 
“that, her naLnral cruejiy is sharjiencd ; 
by a jeah'us fear of their regaining : 
their liberty. In consequence of tiio ' 
judgment J i-xpect being sliorlly given. : 
J^he is sly, ami full of malice. 1 half 
believe, soinctinies, tliat she is no cat, ' 
but the wolf of tin* ohl saying. Ir is ; 
so very dillieult to keep ber from the 
door." ' 

Some neighbouring bolls, reminding 
tlie poiu'sou! tliat it wa.s lialf-fiast nine, ' 
did more for n.-s in the w^av of Imngiiig ; 
fiur visit to an end, than wo could ! 
easily have done for our.sclves. Slio 
•huvrictily look up her little bag of 
d'wumtMils,' which .she bad laid nimii ; 
the table on coming in,,,aiid asked if we ; 
Wix'o-ahso going into court? On our 
answering no, anil that we would on no ! 
account detain her, she opened the d'v.or i 
to attend us fldUm stair.s. I 

“ Witli such an omen, itis even more ' 
necessary than u.siuil that I should be I 
tlicre bclorc fjUo ^^liaU'-eller goiues in,” 1 
said she, “for l^e might ineution my . 
case the first thing. Idiave u presenti- , 
ment that he wilt mention it the first 
tubing this morning.” * 

She stoppcfl to tell uk, in a whisper, 
as we were going doww, tliat the wdiolo i 
house w'as Idled with strange lumber ! 
wliioh her landlord had bought piece- ! 


meal, and had no wish to sell—in COB- 
,soquem*e. of )H‘ing a little—M—. This 
wa.s on the firs# floor. Hut she liatl 
made a i>revious .-stopjiage orf the swond 
floor, ami had silently .pointed at a 
dark door there. ^ 

“The only other lodger,” she now. 
whispered, in explanation : “a law- 
writer. The children in the lanes Imre, 
say he has sold himself to the devil. 

1 don’t hnow what he caii have done 
with the money. Hush ! ” 

She appeared to mistrust that tin.* 
lodger might hear lier, even there ; and 
rejieating “Hush I” went before ns on 
tiptoe, as though even the sound of her 
footstejis might reveal to him what she 
had satd. 

Passing through the sho)) on our woiy 
oiit, as we had pa.sse<l Ihrmig)? it on our 
way in, wc found the old man storing a 
quantity of packels of waste paper, in 
a kind of well in the floor. lie seemed 
to lie working hard, with the jiersjura- 
tion stan<ling on his fox’ehead, and Iwl 
a piece of chalk by 1dm ; with which, 
as he put each set>arate piedcage or 
biiiKile down, he made ii crooked mark 
on the pantdling of the w'alb 

llichard and Ada, and Miss Jellyhy, 
ami the little old lady, had gone by 
him, ami I w'as going, when ho touched 
me on the arm to siivy me, and chalked 
the letter J upon the wall—in a veiw 
curious manner, beginning witli tho end 
of the letter and .shajiing it liackward. 
Tt was a wipital letter, not a fn-inted 
one., but just such a letter as any ch-rk 
in Me.s.'-r.s. ICengo and Carboy's oflice 
would liave made. 

“Can you read it?" be askisl me 
with a 1. .‘cu glance. 

“Surely,” said I. “It’s very 
plain.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“d.” 

With another glance at- me, and a . 
glance at the door, he rnb!»ed it. out, 
and turned an a in its plma- a 
capital letter tliis time), and said, 

“ Wliat ’h that ?” 

I told him. He then rubbe<l that 
out, anti turned the letter r, and asked 
me the game question, lie went orf* 
quickly, imtil he had formed, lu the* 
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same curious Toauner, beginuing at the 
ends aod bottoms of the letters, the 'word 
Jarnuyob, ■without oace leaving two 
letters oh tho wall together. 

“What does that spell?” he asked 

When I told him, he laughed. In 
the same odd wuy, yet with the same 
rapidity, he then produced singly, and 
rubbed out singly, the letters forming 
the words Bleak House. These, in 
some ast(»nisljiueut, I also read; and he 
lauglied again. 

“ Hi! ” said the old man, laying aside 
the chalk, “ 1 have a turn for copying 
from iiu'inory, you see, miss, though X 
can indthor read nor write.” 

Ho looked so disagreeable, and liis 
cal looked so wickedly at me, as if I 
woie a blood-rclalion of the birds U])- 
stfiii'K, that J was qujU‘ relieved by 
Uieliaid’s appe;iring at the door and 
wiying : 

“Miss SumincrKon, I hope you are 
not bargaining lor the .sale of your hair. 
Don’t be tenqiWd. Three sacks below ' 
are quite enough for Mr. Kmok !” | 

I iiist no time ij» ■wishing Mr. Krook 1 
good immiiiig, and joining luy friends , 
outpido, Mhere-we parted with the litllo | 
old Indy, who gave ns her blessing -with ! 
great ceremony, and renewed her as-' 
suiance of yi sterday in reference to her | 
intention of settling eshites on Ada and ' 
nie. Before we hnally turned out f)f; 
those lanes, we loi>ked buck, and saw I 
Air. Kro<'k slundiug at his :du>}>'douv, | 
in his Rpcclacies, looking after us, with j 
las ent ui*on Ids slnjiihler, and her tail 
sticking up on one side of his hairy cup, i 
like a toll feather. 

“(juite an udv(;nture for a tsioruing 
in Loudon !” said iiieh.urd, with a sigh. 
“Ah, ciiusin, cousin, it’s a ■weary word 
tl/is (Mianeery j*’ 

“ Jt is to me, and has been ever since 
1 can remenilier,” returned Ada. “I 
^ain t^nevedthat 1 should be the enemy— 
as I suppose I am—of a great number 
of rtdatioiis and oihevR ; and that they 
should^ be my enendcs—as I suppose 
tliey are ; ami tliat W'e sbould all be 
rniidug one another, witliout know'ing 
1 k)w t^r why, and be in. coustupt doubt 
and discard all our, lives. 'It seems 


1 very strange, as there must be right 
j somewhere, that an honest judge in 
real earnest has not been aide to 
find out through all these years where 
it is.” 

* Ah, cousin!” said Kichard. 
j “Strange, ind-ed ! all tbi,s wuslefui 
waiihm che.ss-piaying wf vei-y .strange, 
j To see tliat composed Court yesterday 
iJ'Wngon so .serenely, audio think of 
j the wret(hedness of the lucces on t/ic 
I bottrd, gave me tljo he.‘n^aclje and lb( 

' hcartiiche both togetlicr. My he.ol 
ached witl»w'ondering how it hajqicne'J, 
if men wei% ncitli. r fiHU.s nor rascals ; 
aud my heart imbed tf» think they oonl 1 
possibly be f-Uher. But at aU events, 
Ada— I mny call you Ada?" 

“Of couivt may, cousiu llichard." 

“ At .all evuds, Ada, Chonct-ry will 
work Hone of its ba<l inilucucc on r.s. 
We have happily b«en brongiit togclbvr, 
thunks t') u«r good kin&iuuu, and H 
can't divide us now !” 

“ L'ever, I hope, cousin llichard!" 
said Ada, gently. 

Mbs Jellyby gave my ann a .squeeze, 
andineavery signilic.int. lookv' i siuiiid 
in return, and we made the rest of the 
way back very jileas-antly. 

ill balf-ari-hour after ,oiir arrival, 
Mrs. Jellyby appeared ; and in the 
eourae of an hour the vai’i^us tluujs 
lu'cessiiry for breakfa^t st raggled one by 
one into the diuhig-Ti'oni. 1 d<> not 
doubt that Mrs. Jilly))y had gnne to 
bed, .and gut up in the upual Liauner, 
but she presented no ap^i'UKu.c-.' of 
having ebanged her dress. J^he was 
greatly occupied•<luring hr. nkiast; for 
i the mornine’.s post bnmgbt a h^\y 
’ ci»rrespondenec iclative I" B-.rn<.boola- 
- Ulan, which would her ^she 

said) to pass a busy day. TIk’ childieu 
! lumhled ulKuit, and notched nn iu-uanua 
‘of their luvidjents in Iheir 1-v. iucb 
‘ wore jH-rfcci. Iktlr cah**Hlar?oi‘nir.LKss; 

‘ and Peepy was lost f(»j an lo-ur aiul a 
half, ami brouglft home fruii. A. wgate 
market by a policeiuiiii. Ti.e equable 
,^iiannei!**in wliie^ Airs. Jelly by Mi.staim^ik 
I both his absence, .ami his n sloraiion to 
the family circle, sWrfudsed m: aU. 

; She wa« l.y that time pi r.severingly 
, dictating'to Caddy, aud Caddy was iu^st 
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relapsing into the inky condition in atei'S ; Teepy, I am happy to say, was 
wJiich we had found her. At one asleep, and spared the pain of aepara- 
o’clock an open carria^-e arrived for us, tion (I was not without niis^iTiu^rs that 
and a cart for our luggage. Mrs. he had gcme to Newgatl market in 
Jellyby charged us with many reraein- search of me); and all the other cbiJdreo 
biances to her good friend, Mr.darndyce; got up behind the haronclje and fell off, 
Caddy left her desk to see ns depart, and we saw tliem, with great concern, 
kisaed me in the passage, and stood, scattered over the surface of Thav;eg 
biting her pen, and sobbing on the lun, as we polled out of its precincts. 


CHAPTER VL 

QVITR AT nOUE, 


The day liad brighfctmed very mnch, 
and still brightened as we went west¬ 
ward. We went our way throngh the 
sunshine and the fresh air, wondering 
more and more at the extent of the 
streets, the brilliancy of the sliops, the 
great traffic, and the crowds of people 
whom tlie pleasanter weather seemed to 
Imve brought out like many-coloured 
flowers. By-and-by we began to leave 
the wonderful city, and to prweed 
through suburbs wldcb, of ihcmseivcs, 
would have^ made a pretty large town, 
in n»y eyes; and at last we got into a 
real country road again, witli wind¬ 
mills, riftkyards, milestones, farmers* 
waggons, scents of old hny, swinging 
signs and horse troughs : trees, flelds, 
and lu'dgerows. It was delightful to 
sec the green landscape befiro us, and 
the immense metropolis >>ehind; and 
when a waggon with %tmiii of beautiful 
hvises, furnished with rod traj»|)ings 
and clear-sounding bells, came by us 
with its music, 1 believe we conk*, all 
throe have suiig to the hells, so cheerful 
were“tho influences around. 

i^Thc whole road has l)een remind¬ 
ing me of iny namesake- Whittington.” 
said Kiehard, V s-nd that waggon is the 
flnishing touch. Harlloa I what *s the 
matter '?’* 

. We had stopped, and the wajrgon h^d 
stopped too. Its music chanml as the 
horse.s came to a stViid, and subsided to 
a gentle tinkling, except when a horse 
tossed his head, or shook lu)nseif, and 


sprinkled off a little shower of boll¬ 
ringing. 

**()ur postilion is looking after the 
waggoner,’* said Bichard; “and the 
waggoner is corning back after us. 
0ood day, friend ! ” The waggoner was 
at our coach-door. “Why, here’s an 
extraordinary thing ! ** juldetl Uiehard, 
looking closely at the m;in. “He has 
got your name, Ada, in his hat!” 

Ho had all our names in his hat. 
Tucked within the hand, were three 
small notes ; one, addressed to Ada; 
one, t<i Richard ; one, to me. These 
the waggoner delivered to each of us 
respectively, reading the name aloud 
first. In answer to Richard's intjuiry 
from whom they camo, he briefly 
answered, “Master, sir, if yon please 
and, putting on bis hat again (which 
was like a soft bowl), cracked bis whlj), 
re awakened his iimsic, and went me¬ 
lodiously away. 

“ Is. that Mr. .Tamdyce’s waggon ?” 
said Richard, calling to our post-boy. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied. “Going to 
London.” 

We opened the notes. Kach was a 
oounierpnrt of the other, and contaituHi 
these words, in a solid, plain hahd. . 

“ I h>nk forward, my dear, to our meet¬ 
ing easily, and without constraint on oithor 
side. 1 tijoroforo have to prt>po»o that wo 
meet as old frieiidH, and take th^ past, for 
granted. It will he a n-liof to you iH»HsibIy, 
and to me certainly, and so my Invo toM>u. 

• ,« * Joiifit Jar.M)\cb.'* 

I had -perhaps ^ess reasou :to be sot- 
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prised than either of mj companions, 
having never yet enjoyed an opportunity 
of tliankiDg one who had been my bene¬ 
factor ahd« sole earthly dependance 
through so many years. 1 had not con< 
sider^ how I could thank him, my 
gratitude lying too deep in my heart 
tor that; but 1 now began to con.«dder 
bow 1 could meet him without thanking 
him, ivnd felt it would he very difficult 
indeed. 

The notes revived, iu Eichard and 
Ada, a general impression that they 
both had, without <iuite knowing how 
they came by it, that their cousin Jam- 
dyce could never bear acknowledgments 
for any kindness he perfunned, and 
that, sooner than receive any, he would 
resort to the most singular expedients 
and evasions, t)r would even run away. 
A<ladiitdy renierubcred to have heard 
her mother tell, when she was a very 


and the long night bad closed in, before 
we came to St. Albans ; near to which 
town Bleak House was, we knew. 

By that time we were so anxious and 
nervous, that even Eichard confessed, 
as wo rattled over the stones of the old 
street, to feeling an irrational desire to 
I drive back again. As to Ada and me, 
whom he bad wrapped up with gi*eat 
care, the night being sharp and frosty, 
we trembled from bead to foot When 
we turned out of the town, round a 
comer, and Eichard iohUus that the 
post-lsiy, wlio bad for a long time sym* 
pathised w^h our heightened expecta'' 

I tion, was looking back and nodding, we 
both stood up in the wirriage (Richard 
j holding Ada, lest she should be jolted 
! dowm), and gazgd round upon the open 
j country and the starliglit night, for our 
destination. There was a light spark- 
' ling on the to]> of a hill before us, and 


little childj that he liad once done her 
.in act of uncommon generosity, and 
that on her going to his house to thank 
him, he happened to see her through a 
Mindow coming to the door, and imme¬ 
diately esciiped by the back feate, and 
was not heard of for three mouths. 
Tiiis discourse led to a great deal more 
on the same theme, ami indeed it! 
liisted us all day, and we talked of 
scarcely anything else. If we did, by , 
any chance, diverge into another sub- i 
jeet, wo soon returned to this ; and 
wondered w hat the house would be like, 
and when we should get there, and 
whether we should see Mr. Jarndyce as | 
^oon as wo arrived, or after a delay, and 
what he would say to us, and what we 
.'^houbi say to him. All of which we 
wondered about, over and over |igaiu. 

The rojula were very heavy for the 
horses, but the pathway was generally 
geod ; B(i we iilight.ed and w>alked up all 
the hills, and*liked it so well that we 
])rolongetl our walk on the level ground 
when we got to the top. At Barnet 
'there were other horses waiting for us ; 
but as tUey had only just been fed, we 
Imd to wait for them too, and got a long 
fresh ^alk, over a common and an old 
l»attle held, before the carriage came 
tip.# Those delays protracted the 
.journey, that the shoft day was spent, 


the driver, pointing to it w'ith his whip 
and crying, •“That’s Bleak House!” 
put his horses into a canter, and took 
n« forward at sucli a rate, up-hill though 
it was, that the wheels sent the road- 
drift Hying about our beads like spray 
from a water-mill. Presently we lost 
the light, presently saw ^t, presently 
lost it, presently saw it, and turned 
into an avenue of trees, and cantercil u[> 
towards where it was beaming brightly. 
It was in a window of what seemed to 
be an old-fashioned house, with three 
peaks in the mof in front, and a cir¬ 
cular sweep leading to the porch. A 
bell was rung as we drew up, and 
amidst the sound of its d^p voice in 
the still air, and the distant barking of 
I some dogs, and 8, gush of light froi^lK- 
j 0 )>eaed door, and the smoking anti 
sliming of tiio heated horses, and the 
quickened beating of ai\r own heiuts, 
we alighted in no inconsiderable ot.n- 
fusion. 

j “Ada, mj love, Esther, my deal, 
you are welcome. I rejoice to see you ! 
Kick, if I had hand to s|are at pre¬ 
sent, 1 would give it you !” 

! Thtiwgeutleman who said these W'ords 
*in a clear, bright, hospitable voice, hatl 
one of his anus rjiuml Ada’s wuist, and 
the other nuind mine, and kissed us 
both in, a fatherly way, and bore us 
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across the hall into a ruddy little room, 
all in a glow with a blazing fire. Here 
he kissed ns again, and, ojieuing his 
arms, made us sit down side by side, 
on a sofa ready drawn out near the heartln 
I felt that if wo had been at all demon¬ 
strative, he would have ruu away in a 
moment, 

“Now. Rick!” said he, “ I have a 
hand at liberty. A word in earnest is 
as good as a .speecb. I am heartily glad 
to ,«eo yon. You arc at home, ''^arm 
yourself!” 

Richard shook him by both hands 
with an intuitive mLxture' of respect 
and fr.anhuee.s, .and only saying (though 
with an e.arnestnesi that rather alarmed 
till', I was SI) .afraid of Mr. Jamdyce’s 
anddenly (liKiippcariiigl,^“ You are very 
hind, sir I '\Ve arc very intieb obliged 
to you ! ” Laid aside his hat and coat, 
and came up to the fire. 

“Ami how did you like the ride? 
And how did yon like Mi's." Jellyhy, niy 
dear ?” said Mr, .T.arndyce to Ada. 

While Ada was speahing to him in 
reply, I glaueod (I need not say with 
liow much interest) at bis face. It was 
a handsome, lively, quick face, full of 
cli.ange tiud ir>otion ; and his hair wa.s a 
silvered iron-grey. I tool; him to he 
nenror .sixty, than fifty, hut he was 
upright, itearty, and robust. From the 
iiiomi nt of hi.s first speaking to us, his 
voiee had connected itself with an as- 
.soeiation in my mind that I could not 
define; but now, all at once, a some¬ 
thing sudden in bis manner, and a 
pleasant expression in his eyes, recalled 
the gentleman in the stage-coach, six 
years ago, on the mcmSrahle day of my 
jou Aey to Reading. I was certa’U it 
was he. I never was so frightened in 
niy life as whep I made tlie discovery, | 
fo!' he eauglit my glance, and .appearing 
to road my thoughts, gave such a look 
at tlie door that 1 thought wo had lost 
him. 

However, I am hapjjy to say ho re¬ 
mained where he was,*^ and asked me 
what / thought of Mrs. Jellyhy ? 

“She exerts herself .very much for' 
Africa, sir,” I said. _ i 

“Nobly!" returned Mr. Jamdyco. 
“But you answer like Ada.” _Wbom I 


I had not heard. “ You aU think some¬ 
thing else, I see.” 

“We rather thought,” said I, glanc¬ 
ing at Biofaard and Ad^ who entreated 
me with their eyes to speak, “that 
perhaps she was a little' unmindful of 
hor home.” 

“ Floored I ” cried Mr. Janidyce. 

I was rather alarmed again. 

“ Well! I want to know your real 
thoughts, my dear. I may have sent 
you there on purpose.” 

“ We thought that, perhaps,” said I 
hesitating, “it is right to begin with 
the ohligations of home, sir ; and that, 
perhaps, while those are overlooked and 
neglected, no other duties can possibly 
be substituted for them.” 

“The little Jellyhys,” said Richard, 
coming to my relief) “arc really—I 
Ciui't help expressing myself strongly, 
sir—^in a devil of a state.” 

“She means well,” said Mr. Jarn- 
dyce; hastily. “ The wind’s in the 
east.” 

“ It was in the north, sir, as we came 
down,” observed Richard. 

“My dear Rick,” said Air. .Tarndyoe, 
poking the fire ; “I ’ll take an oath 
it’s either in tlie east, or going to lie. 

I am always conseious of an uncomfort¬ 
able sensation now and then when the 
wind is blowing in the east.” 

“Rheumatism, sir?” said Richard. 

“I dare say it is, Rick. I bplieve 
it is. And so the little Jell—I bad my 
doubts about ’em—are in a—ob. Lord, 
yes, it’s easterly I ” said Mr. Jatn- 
dyee. 

Ho bad taken two or three undocided 
turns up and ilown wliile uttering these 
broken sentences, retaining the poker 
in one hand and rnhliing Ills hair with 
the other, with agood-natnred vex.ation, 
at once so whimsical and so loveabU, 
that I am sure we were niore delighted 
with him than wo could possibly have 
expressed in any words. He gave an 
arm to Ada and an arm to mo, and' 
bidding Richard bring a candle, was 
leading the way out, when ho suddenly 
turned us all back again. 

“Those little Jellyhys. Couldn’t 
you—didn’t you—now, if it had rained 
sugar-plums, of three-cornered rasp- 
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berry Urfes, or anything of that sort I 
said Mr. Jarutlyne. 

“ 0 cousin— I ” Ada hastily began. 

“Good, my pretty pet. I like cousin. 
Cousin Joini, perhaps, is betier.’* 

“Then, cousin John t .. ” Ada 

laughingly began again. 

“ Ha, lia ! Very good indeed ! ” said 
Mr. Jarndyce, with great enjoyment. 
“Sounds uncommonly naturad. Yes, 
lay dear v* * 

“ It did better than^hat. It rained 
Eslher.’* 

“ Ay ? ” said Mr. Jarndyce. “What 
did l^’sther do ? ” 

“Why, cousin John,” said Ada, 
clasping her hands upon his arm, and j 
sliaki?>g her head at me a4)ro8s him— ! 
lor I wanted her to be quiet: “ Esther ! 
was tlieir friend directly. Esther nursed | 
Ihem, coaxed tliem to sleep, washed ! 
and dressed them, told tbein stories, 
kept them quiet, bought thi;m keep- 
siikcs ”—My dear girl ! I had only gone 
out with Feepy, after he was found, 
and given him a little, tiny horse !— 
“and, Cousin John, she softened pi't^r 
Oarolinc, the eldest one, bo much, and 
was 30 thoughtful for me and so amia* 
hie !—No, no, 1 won't be contradicted, 
Esther dt'ar ! You know, you know, 
it’s true ! *’ 

The warru-hearted daiding leaned 
across her cousin John, and kissed me ; 
anil then looking up in his face, boldly 
said, “At all events, cousin John, 1 
will thank yon for the companion you 
have given me.” I felt as if slie chal¬ 
lenged him to run away. But. he 
didn’t. 

“ Where did you say the wind was, 
Kick asked Mr. Jarndyce. , 

“In the north, as we came down, 
sir.” 

• “ You are right. There's no cast in 
it. A misbike of u»ine. Come, girls, 
come and see your home ! ” 

*llf was one of those delightfully irre¬ 
gular houses where you go up and down 
Bt«q)s out of one room into another, and 


I unexpected places, with latt ice windows 
and gj'een growth pi'ossing through them. 
Mine, which we entered first, wns of 
this kind, with an up-and-dnwn ro()f, 
that h.id more comers in it than 1 ever 
counted afterwards, and a chimney 
(there was a wood-fire on the hearth) 
paved all around with pure white tiles, 
in every one of whicli a bright minia¬ 
ture of the fire was hlazing. Out of 
this room, you went down two steps, 
into, a charming little sitting-room, 
looking down uy>«in a fi«wer-gardcn, 
which room was henceforth to belong 
to Ada aad«DC. Out of tlii.s you w’ent 
up three steps, into Ada’s bed-room, 
which had a fine hroajl window, com- 
nnamling a beautiful view (w^ saw 
great expanse li* daikness lying under¬ 
neath the stjir.s), to which tliere was a 
hollow ■w'jiulriw-soat, in which, with a 
spring- lock, three dear Adas might have 
been lost at o^ce. Out of tliis room, you 
pa8se<l into a little gallery, with which 
the other best rooms (only two) coin- 
munic.ated, and so, by a little stair- 
! Case of shallow steps, w'ith a nurabi^r of 
corner stairs in it, consideriiig its length, 
ilown into the hall. But if, instead of 
going out at Aila's door, y#u came back 
into my room, and w'cnt out at the door 
by w hich yon had entered ft, and turned 
uj> a few ci'ookcd steps that l>raiiched off 
in an unexpected manner from the stairs, 
yon l<)st yourself in j)a'ssages, with man¬ 
gles in them, and three-cornered tables, 
and a Native-TIindoo chair, which was 
also a sofa, a box, and a bedstt'mi, and 
looked in every form, BouteChing be¬ 
tween a bam))oo skelcdon and a great 
bird-cage, and Ifati been hi’ought 
Indit, nobody knew by whom or when. 
Fr^ni these, you ^ame on Richard’s 
romn, which w'.'is ]>ur# libniry, I'art 
sitting-room, }»art hcd-r«'oiii, anil seemed 
indeed a comfortable compound of many 
rooms. Out that, yyu straight, 
with a little interval of t^asaage, to tho 
plain room wdiei;e Mr. Jarndyce slept, 
all the year round, with his window 


where you come u]>on more rooms when open, bis bedstead without any furni- 
you tliluk you have seen all there are, ^ture standing iittbe middle of the Hoof 
and where there is a bountiful provision for more air, and^liis cold-bath gaping 
^ little halls and passages, and where for him iu a smaller room adjoining. 


•you find still older cottagg-fooma in Out of ibat, you came into another 
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passage, where there were back-stairs, 
and where y^»u could hear the horses 
being robbed down, Outside the stable, 
and being told to Hold up, and Get 
over, as they slipped about very much 
on the uneven stones. Or you might, 
if you came out at another door (eveisf ' 
room had at least two doors), go straight 
down to the hall again by haU'-a-doKen 
steps and a low archway, wondering 
how you pot back there, or had over got 
out of it. 

The furniwire, old-fashioned rather 
than old, like the house, was as plea- 
.saritly itrepular. Ada\s sh-epinp-roora 
was all dowers—in cliintzatid paper, iu ; 
velvet, in needle work, in the brocade 
of two Riift* ctmrt.ly chairs, which stood, 
each attended by a littb. page of a stool 
for greater sUtc, i)n either side of the 
fire-place. <>ur sitting-room was green; 
and had, framed and glazed, upon the 
walls, numbers of suiprisjpp and sur¬ 
prised birds, staring out of y)ictures at 
a real trout in a case, as brown and 
sliiiiing as if it had been seiwed with 
gravy ; at the death of (Jnptain Cook ; 
and at the wliole process of preparing-tea 
in China, ns <lc[>ictcd by Chinese artists. 
In my room there were oval engravings 
of the months - ladies haymaking, in 
short waists, .and large hats tied under 
the chin, for .Tune—smooth-leuged noble¬ 
men, pointing, with cocked-hats, to 
village steeyjles, for October. Half- 
length portraits, in crayons, ahoundeil 
all throupii the hon.se ; Imt were so dis- 
.y>ersed lltat 1 found the brother of a 
youthful of?iccr of-niine in the china- 
closet, and the prey (ddageof my pretty 
yovpp bri<lc, with a flower iu her bod- 
dice, in the breakfast room. As sub¬ 
stitute's, I had (ouf angels, of 
Anne's rcipii, ttlkinp a complacent gen¬ 
tleman to heaven, in festoons, with some 
difficulty ; and a composition in needle¬ 
work, reprei^enting fruit, a kettle, and ^ 
an alphabet. All the raoveahles, from 
the waidriibcfi t(» the chaiis and tables, j 
hangings, pIhs.sos, even to the y>incush- 
ions and sccnt-bottlca on the dwssinp- 
tables, displayed the same quaint' 

. variety. Th<*y apree*! in notliinp but 
their perfect neatness, their display of 
the whitest liueii, aitd their steriug-up, I 


wheresoever the existence of a drawer, 
smafl or large, rendered it possible, of 
qimiititios of rose-leaves and sweet 
lavender, ^uch, with its illuminated 
windows, softened here and there by 
shadows of curtains, sbitiiug out upon 
the atar-Iight night; with ite light, 
and warmth, and comfort; wdth its 
hospitable jinglo, at a distance, of pre¬ 
parations for dinner; with the face of 
its generous master brightening every- 
I thing we saw ; and just wind enough 
without to sound a low accompaniment 
to everything we heard ; were our first 
impressions of ]ll<uik House. 

**I am glad yon like it,” said Mr. 
Javndyce, when he had brought us* 
round again to Ada’s sitting-room. 
** It makes no yiretensiona ; but it is a 
comfortable little place, I hope, and 
will be more so with such bright young 
• looks iu it. Y*‘U have barely half an 
hour bef)re dinner. There’s no one 
here but the finest creature upon earth 
! —a child.” 

! “ More children, Ksther!” said Adn. 

I “I don’t mean litemlly a child," 
pursued Mr. Jarndyce ; “not a child 
in years. He is grawn up—lie is at 
least as fdd as I am—but in simplicity, 
and freshness, and enthusiasm, and a 
fine guileless inaptitude for all wordly 
ailVirs, he is a ywrfect child.” 

We felt that he must be very inter¬ 
esting. 

“ He know'R Mrs. Jfdlyby,” said Mr. 
Jarndyce. “ He is a musbail man; an 
Amateur, but might have been a Pro¬ 
fessional. He i^ nil Artist, Vjo ; an 
Amateur, but might have been a Pro¬ 
fessional. He is a man of attainments 
and of raptivatinp mannera. He has 
iKicn unfoiinmate in bis affairs, and un¬ 
fortunate in his pursuits, and unfortu¬ 
nate in bis family ; but he don’t care-^ 
he’.s a child ! ” 

“ Did you imply that he has children 
of his own, sir?” inquired Hichard. 

“Yo-s, Hick I Hfilf-a-{his:en, More ! 
Nearel* a dozen, I should think. But 
he has never looked after them. How 
could he '( He wanted somebody to 
look after him. He is a child, yon 
know !” said Mr. Jarndyce. •- 

“ And’have tile children looked after* 
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themselves at alJ, sir ? ” inquired standing? before the fire, telling Kichard 
Kichard. bow /bud be used to be, in bis scbooi- 

“Why, just as you may suppose,” time, of footbalJ, He was a little 

said Mr. jlaiudyce: bis countenance bright croaiture, with a rather large 
suddenly fulling. ** It is said that the | head ; but a delicate face, and a sweet 
children ofihe very poor are not brought j voice, and there was a perfect charm iu 
\ip, but dijigged up. Harold Skim- Kbn* All he said w-as so free from 

pole’s children have tumbled up some- effort and spontaneous, and was said 

lioworother.—Thewimrsgettinground with such a captivating gaiety, that it 
again, 1 am afraid. I feel it rather 1 ** was fascinating to hear him talk. 

Kichard (tbscrved that the situation Being of a more slender figure than 
was exposed on a sharp night. Mr.^Tarndyce, and having a richer com- 

“ It iff exp(»8ed,*’ said Mr. .Tamdyce. plexion, wdih browner bf4r, he looked 
“No doubt tliot’s tlie cause. Bleak younger. Indeed^ lie liad more the 
Housi; has au exposed sound. But you a}>pcarauoe^n all rcspticts, of a damaged 
are c lining my way. Oorae along ! ” young man, than a well-preserved 
Our luggage having arrived, and elderly one. There was an easy negli- 
being all at hand, I was ilressed in a gence in his luannor, and oveh in his 
few ininntes, and engaged in putting dress (his haireravelessly disposed, and 
my worldly go(Mls away, when a maid his neck-kei-chief loostt and flowing, as 
(not the one in attendaucc upon Ada, 1 have seen artists ptuut thoir own 
but another whom I had not seen) ])ortraiUth which I could not aeparat-e 
brought a basket into my, room, with fi'Oin the of a romantic youth wh(> 
two bunche.s of keys in it, all labelled, hud undergone .some nuiipje process of 
‘For you, luiss, if you please,” depreciation. It struck me as being not 
said she. at all like tho manner or appearance 

‘Fur me?” said I. of a man who had advanced iu life, by 

‘O'ho housekeeping keys, mias.” the usual road of years, cares, and ex- 
I showtd my suiprisc ; for slie added, periennc.s. 
with some little surpri.se (.n her (twn | I gathered from the •conversation, 
jmrl: “I was told U> bring them as that Mr. Skimpoio ha<I been educated 
soon as you was alone, miss. Miss for the inetlicril professlbn, and had 
t^umnicr.s(m, if 1 don’t deceive my- once lived, in Ids profe-'-sional capacity, 
self ?” in the household of a German prince. 

“Yo8,”paidI. “ That is iny name.” He told us, howevt-r, that os he had 
“ Tho largo hunch is the housekoop- always Iwcn a mere child in point of 
ing, and the little buneli is the cellars, | weights and measures, and had never 
miss. Any time you was pleased to | known anything about them* (except, 
aj'point to-raonow inioiiing. 1 was to that they disgusted him), he had never 
show you the presses and tilings they been able to prescribe w ith the requisite 
belong to.” acciu'acy of detail. In fact, he a^d, 

I said I w'ould bo ready at .half-past he ♦lad no head for detail. And be 
six ; and, after she was gone, stood toj^l ns, with great hum<mr, that when 
l(K)king at tho basket, quite lo.st in the he whs wanted to bhe<l the prince, or 
iftHgnittide of^my trust. Ada found me physic any of his jieople, ho was gene- 
thus; and had such u deliglitful con- rally found lying on nis back in btid, 
lidcnc^ in me when I showed her the reading the^ newspai>ers^ or making 
keys aii<l told her about them, that it faucy-sketohes in pencil, and couldn’t 
■would have been insensibility and in- come. Tlie pripce, at last, objecting to 
gratitude not to feel encouragfed. 1 ^ this, “in which,” said Mr. Skimpole, in 
knew, to be sure, tlmt it was the dear J thefiwnkest manner, “he viaa perfectly 
girl’s *kinduesB : but I liked to l»e so*] right,” the tVigagement terminated, 
pleasantly cheated. and Mr. Skinot.^e having (as he added 

we went down iitairs, we were j with dolightfui gaiety) “ iiotiiing to live 
presented to Mr. tSkiinpole,* who was upon but love, fell iu love, and married, 
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and surrotinded himself with rosy 
cheeks.” His pood friend Jarndyce 
and soin^ other of bis pood friends then 
helped him, in quicker or slower sac- 
cession, to sevei’ftl openings in life ; but 
to no puri^ose, for lie must confess to 
two of tie oldest infirmities in the 
world : one was, that he had no idea of 
time ; the other, that ho had no idea of 
money. In consequence of which, he 
never kept an af»p<»intrneiit, never could 
transact any huMiness, and never knew 
the value of knytlung ! Well ! So he 
had got on in life, ahd here he was I 
He was very fond of re.-iding^die papers, 
very fond of making fancy-sketches with 
a pencil, very fond of nature, very fond 
of art. All he asked of society was, to 
lot him live. ^Aoi^wasit’t much. His 
wants were few. Give him the pajx'rs, 
conversation, music, mutton, coflfee, 
lafidaoa]) 0 , fruit in the season, a few 
sheets of Bristol-hoard, jjnd a little 
claret, and he asked no more. He was 
a mere chiM in the world, but he didn’t 
cry for the moon. He said to the 
world, “ Go your several ways in peace ! 
Wear red coats, bine coats, lawn- 
sleeves, put pens behind your ears, 
Wear aprons ,* go .after glory, holifiess, 
commerce, tmde, any object you prefer; 
only—let. Ilaihld Skiinpole live !” 

All this, and a great deal more, he 
told us, not only with the utmost bril¬ 
liancy and enjoyment, hut with a certain 
vivacious candor—speaking of himself 
as if ho were not at all his own affair, 
as if iSktmpole were a third person, as 
if he knew that Skiinpole had his singu¬ 
larities, but still had his claims too, 
whhiii wore the generarbusine.S8 of the 
community and must not be slighted. 
He was quite enchanting. If I felt^at 
all confused at^hat early time, in en¬ 
deavouring to reconcile anything he said 
with anything I had thought about the 
duties and ac^jonntahilitiespf life (which 
I am far from sure of), I was confused 
hy not exactly undei-sfanding why he 
was free of them. Tltat ho was free of j 
them, I scarcely doubted ; he was so 
very clear aliout it hiins/?If. I 

“I covet nothing,’4said Mr. Skim- 
pole, in the same light way. “Pos-! 
session is nothing to me. Here is! 


my friend Jamdyce’s excellent house. 
I feel obliged to him for po-sscssing it. I 
can sketch it, and alter it. I can act 
it to music. When I ara here, I have 
sufficient possession of it, and have 
neither trouble, cost, nor resi)on8ibiIity. 
My stcw.ard’s name, in short, is Jam- 
dyce, and he can’t cheat me. We have 
been mentioning Mrs. Jellyby. There 
is a bright-eyed woman, of a strong 
will and immense power of business- 
detail, who throws herself into ol)j(?cts 
with surprising ardor I I don’t regret 
that / have not a strong will ainl an 
immense jjower of bu.siness-detail, to 
throw myself into ohjj'ct-i witli surpris¬ 
ing ardor. I can admire her wirinnit 
envy. I can sympathise with the 
objects. I can dream of them. J r.nn 
lie down on the grass—in liise weather 
-and flout along .an Afrie^in river, 
embropcing till the native.s I meet, as 
sensible of the decj) sileju^o, and ski-tch- 
ing the dense (nvrlmngiiig trojucal 
growth as accurately, as if I were there. 

1 don’t know that it’s of any direct use 
my doing so, hut it’s all I ciin do, and 
I do it thonmgbiy. Tlicn, for heaven’s 
sake, having JIaroId Skimpole, a con¬ 
fiding child, petitioning you, the world, 
an agglomeration of practical j)ouple of 
business habits, in let him live and 
admire the human family, do it some¬ 
how or other, like g(«)<l souls, and suffer 
him to ride his rocking-horse !” 

It was plaii» emnigh that Mr. .Tarii- 
dyce ba<l not been neglectful of the 
adjuration. Mr. Skiinpoles general 
position there would have ren(b‘red it 
so, w'ithout the addition of what bo 
presefitly s.aid. 

“ It’s, only you, tlic generous crea¬ 
tures, whom I envy,” s;iid Mr. Skim- 
pole, addressing us, his now fi-iends, in 
an imjKjrsonal manner. “lojivyyoU 
your power of d(uug what you d<». It 
is what I should revel in, myselt* I 
don’t feel .any vulgar gratitude, b! Jou. 

I almost feel as if f/O'U oogld. to be' 
graU'fitl to me, for giving you the op¬ 
portunity of enjoying the luxury of 
generosity. I know you like it.* For 
anything I can tell, I may have come 
into the world exitfossly for the.T)n»wos# 
of increasing yodr stock of happiness. < 
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I may have been bom to be a benefiactor I eyes, and that fresh bloom on her cheek, 
to you, by pometimes giving you an * she is like the amnmer morning. The 
opportunity of assisting me in my little birds hero will mistake ber for it. We 
perplexities. Why should I regret my will not call such a lovely young creature 
iucapacUyfordeiailsand worldly affairs, as that, who is a joy to all jnaiikin<!, 
when it bads to such pleasant conse- au orphan. She is the child of the 


^ qucnces ? 1 don’t regret it therefore.’* 
Of all his playful speeches (playful, 
yet always fully meaning what they 
expressed) none seemed to be more to 
the taste of Mr. Jarndyce than this. I 
J»ad often new temptathms, afterwards, 
to wonder wlietlicr it was really singu¬ 
lar, or only singular to me, that he, 
who was probably the most grateful of 
mankind upon the least occasion, should 
so desire to e.sea|>e the gratitude of 

others. 

Wo were all enchanted. 1 felt it a 
niojitetl tjibute to the engaging quali¬ 
ties of Ada and Eichard, tliat Mr. Skim- 
l)ule, seeing them for the lirst time, 
.should be .So unreserved, and should 
lay Jilmself <mt to be so exquisitely 
agreeable. They ^and especially Kich- 
ard) w ere naturally pleased for sindiar 
reasons, au<l conslilered it no common 
]>i‘ivilege be .so freely confided in by 
such a!i attractive man. Tbc njore we 
listened, tb<^ more gaily Mr. Skimpole 
talke<l. And what with his fine 
hilarious manner, and his engaging can¬ 
dor, and Ids genial way of lightly tossing 
his own weaknesses about, as if he had 
said, “I am a child, you know ! You 
are <lesigning people compared with 
me (be reidly made me consider my¬ 
self in that light;) “but I am gay and 
innocent; forget your worlilly aits and 
jduy with me the effect was abso¬ 
lutely dnzzling. 

He was so full of feeling too, and had 
Bueh a delicate soiiliment for wluit was 
lM*autifnl or tender, that he couhl have 
won a heart by that alone. In the 
evening when*I was preparing to make 
tea,|^id Ada was timching the piano 
in*t€craiijoiidng room and softly hum- 
hdug a tune to her cousin Eichard, 
which tiny liad happened to mention, 
he came ami sat down on the sofa pear 
me, affd so 8i>oke of Ada that I almost* 
loved him. 

iijjhjMS like the n^ondng,” he said. 
Witlf^ThAt. trohlon t»air. thojsft bine ' 


universe.” 

Mi\ Jarndyce, I found, w'as standing 
near us, with Ids hands behind him, and 
au attentive, smile upon bis face. 

“ The universe, ” he observed, 

, “n 4 ake.s rather au indifferent parent, I 
I am afraid.'' 

“Oil don’t know I” cried Mr. Skim- 
pole, buoyantly. 

“I tliink I do know,” said Mr. Jam* 
dyec. 

**Well!” cried Mr. Skimpolc, ‘*you 
know the w'orld (which in your sense is 
the uidveree), and 1 know' nothing of 
it, so you shall have- your way. But 
if I had mine,” glancing at the cousins, 
“there should be no braitddos of sordid 
rciilities in such a path as that. It 
should be sti'ewn wirh roses ; it should 
lie through bowers, where there was no 
spring, autumn, nor winter, but per¬ 
petual summer. Age or change should 
never wdtlior it. The base w’ord money 
shou]<l never be breathed Fcar it I ” 

Mr. Jarndyce pattt'd him on the head 
with a smile, as if he ha^ been really 
a child ; .and passing a step or two oii, 
and stopping a moment, glanced at the 
yf>ung ct)«sins. His look was thought¬ 
ful, but hud a IwiiJgTiunt expression in 
it -which I often (bow often !) saw again: 

I which has long been engraven* on my 
heart. The room in which they were, 
communicating with that in which be 
stood, was only lighted hy the fire, ^da 
I sat at the piano ; Eichard stood beside 
hc^ bending down. Upon the wall, 
their shadows blendeA together, sur¬ 
rounded by strange forms, not without 
a ghostly motion caught from the nn” 
steady fire, though ejected from mo¬ 
tionless oljjccts. Ada touched the notes 
so softly, and |ang so low', that the 
wind, sighing aw'ay to the distant hills, 
.was as audible as the muNic. The 
(mystery of th# future, and the littlfe 
cine afforded to jt by tho voice of the 
])res€nt, seemed expressed in the whole 
mixture. 
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Bnt it is not to recal tiis fancy, veil 
as 1 remember it, that I recal the scene. 
First, I was not quite unconscious of 
the contrast, in rebf>cct of meaning and 
intention, between the silent look di¬ 
rected that way, and the flow of words 
that had preceded it. Secondly, though 
Mr. Jarndyee's glance, as he withdrew 
it, rested for hut a moment on mo, / 
felt as if, in that moment, he confided { 
to me—and knew that he confi<led to 
me, and that 1 received the confidence 
—his hope Hbat Ada and lUchard 
might one day enter on a dearer rela- 
tionship. 

Mr. Skim pole could play on the piano, j 
and the violoncello ; and be was a com-1 
poser—had composed half an opera! 
once, but got tired of k—and played 1 
what he composeti, with taste. After 
tea we had quite a little concert, in I 
which Richard—wdio was enthralled by 
Ada’s singing, and told roc that she 
seemed to know all the songs that ever j 
were written—and Mr. Janulyce, and I, 
were the an<liericc. After a little while I 
missed, first Mr. SkimfMde, and after¬ 
wards Richard ; and while i was think¬ 
ing how «>uld Itieliard stay away so 
long, and lost* so much, the maid who 
had given me tlie keys looktxl in at the 
door, saying, “ If you please, miss, 
coul<l you spare a minute ? ” 

When I was shut out with her in the I 
hall, she said, holding up her hands, | 
‘'Oh if you please, miss, Mr. Carstone ; 
says would yuM come upstairs to Mr. 
•Sldrupole’s room. He has been took, 
miss ! ” 

“Took?” said I. 

VTook, 7ni.ss. Sud(}en,” said the 
maid. 

I was apprehensive that his illn.'38 
might be of a dangerous hind ; but of 
course, I begged her t-o be quiet and not 
disturb any one ; and collected myself, 
as I followed her quickly .iipj^taira, suf¬ 
ficiently to consider what were the best 
remedies to be applied if it should 
prove to be .a fit. She threw open a 
door, and I went into a cluftaber; 
where, to ray unspeakable surprise, in- 
.stcad of finding Mr, Stiiupole stretched 
upon the bed, or prostrate on the firwr, 

1 found him standing before *the fire I 


! amiling at Richard, while Richard, with 
I a face of great eiiibarrassmeiit, lookefl 
I at a person on a Snfa, in a white great 
jc(»at, with smooth hair u]ioil his head 
and not much of it, wliich he was 
wiping smoother, and making leas of, 
with a pocket-handkerchief. 

“Miss Suramer.son,” said Richard, 
hurriedly, *‘Iam glad yu are come. 
Vou will be able to advise us. Our 
friend, Mr. Skim pole—don't be alarmed J 
—is arrested for debt.” 

“And, really, my dear Miss Sara- 
merson,” said Mr. Skiropole, with his 
agreeable cand(»r, “1 never was in a 
situation, in which that excellent sense, 
and quiet habit of method and useful¬ 
ness, which anybody must observe in 
you who has the happiness of being a 
quarter of an hour in your society, wilh 
more needed.” 

Tlie person on the sofa, wdio appeared 
to have a odd in his head, gave such a 
very loud snort, that ho startled me. 

“Are you arrested for much, sir?” 

I impiirod of Mr. Skimpole. 

“My dear Mis-s Summerson,” said 
he, shaking his head pleasantly, “ 1 
don’t know. Some pounds, odd shil¬ 
lings, and halfpence, I think, were 
mentioned.” 

“It’s twenty-four pound, sixt.ccii, 
and sevenponce ha’penny,” ob.sorved the 
stmnger. “That’s wot it is.” 

“ And it sounds— stuuehow it 
sounds,” said Mr. Skimpolo, “like a 
small sum ?” 

Tlie strange man said nothing, but 
made another snort. It was such a 
powerful one, that it seemed quite to 
lift him out of hi.s se.at. 

“Mr. Skiiupolc,” .tjaid Ricirard to 
roe, “ has a delicacy in applyiitg to my 
cousin Jarndyce, because he lias lately 
—I think, sir, 1 imdcrsVxtd you that 
you had lately- 

“Oh, yes!” returned Mr. Aim- 
pole, smiling. “Though I forgot how 
much it was, and wdicn it was. Jarn- 
dyee would readily do it agtiin ; but 1 
have the epicurc-like feeling that J 
would prefer a novelty in help ; that I 
would rather,” and he looked at Richard 
and me, “develop generosityiv 
Boil, and m a new form of flower.” 
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**What do yon tliinlc ■will be best, 
Miss Summerson ?” said Richard, aside. 

I ventcired to inquire generally, be¬ 
fore replyliifj, what would hapijcn if 
the money were not produced. 

“Jail.” said the strange man, coolly 
putting his hanfJkerchief into his list, 
which was on the door at his feet. 
“Or Coaviiises.” 

“ May I ask, sir, what is——** 

“ Coavinses ?” said the strange man. 

“ A ’ouse.” 

Richard and I looke<l at one another 
again. It was a most singular thing 
tiiat the arrest was ottr embarr.tssinent, 
and not Mr h'kimpole’a. He observed 
ua with a genial interest; hut there 
aoeincd, if I ra:»y venture on such a con¬ 
tradiction, iioihing seltisli in it. He 
had cjiliroly Ny^ ahed hia ^?fTida 
diiricuUv, and Tt had become ours. 

tium.L-lit, ” he suggested, as if 
good-iiatumlly to help us out, “that 
l>eing parties in a Cljaiicery suit con¬ 
cerning (as peojde ‘•ay) a large amount 
ot' piojtcrty, ^:r. Kidiard, or his Ijeau- 
tilul cousin, or both, could sign some¬ 
thing, or make over Homothing, or give 
sonic sort of luiderUiking, or pledge, or 
l>oml ? I don't know what the business 
name of it may be, but I suppose theie j 
is some iihstruim-ut within their power j 
that would settle this ? ” 

“ Not a bit on it,” said the strange 
man. 

“Really?” veturued Mr. Skiinpolc. 
“That .scorns odd, now, to one who is 
no jutige of these things !” 

“Odd or even,” said the stranger, 
gruffly, “ I tel! you, not a bit on it !” 

“ Keep your temper, ruy good fellow, 
keep your temper ! ” Mr. Skimpole 
gently reasoned with him, as he made 
a little drawing of his head on the fly- 
Wf of a bo^k. “Don’t be ruffled by 
yoij^ occupation. We can separate you 
J yoni“ office ; we can separate the 
, individual from the )>ursuit. We are 
not so prejudiced us to suppose.that in 
private life you are otherwise than a 
very estimable man, with a great dei^ 
of poetry in your nature, of which you 
may not be conscious.” 

muger onjy • answered with 
Aaothec violent snort; whether in ac¬ 


ceptance of the poetry-tribute, or in 
disdainful rejection of it, be did not 
express to me. 

“Now, my dear Mies Summerson, 
and my dear Mr. Richard,” said Mr. 

I iSkimpoIe, gaily, innocently, ami con¬ 
fidingly, as he looked at his drawing 
with his head (m one side ; “here you 
see me utterly incapable of helping my¬ 
self, and entirely in your bands I 1 
only ask to be free. Tlie butterflies 
artf free. Mankind wdll surely not deny 
to HaMid Skiinpole whatsit concedes bi 
the butterflies! ” 

“ My Aar Miss Summerson,” said 
Richard, in a whisper, “I have ten 
pouiida that I received from Mr. Kenge. 

I must try what that will do.” 

I possessed •fifteen pounds, odd shil¬ 
lings, which I bad 8uve<l from my 
quarterly allowance during several 
years. 1 had always thought that some 
accident laigbt hapiien which would 
throw me, suddenly, without any rela¬ 
tion or any ijr^iperly, on the world ; and 
bad always tried to keep some littlo 
money by me, that I might not be 
j quite penniless. 1 told Richard of my 
having this little store, and having no 
pre.sont need of it; ana 1 asked him 
delicately to inform J^r. Skimpolc, 
while I should bo gone to fc4ch it, tli.it 
we would have the jdeasure of paying 
bis debt. 

When I came back, Mr. Skim pole 
kissed my hand, and seemed quite 
touched. Not on his own account (1 
was again aw’ore of that iMTplcxing and 
extruoiiliiiary contradictit.n), but on 
ouiR ; as if ^personal considerations 
were impossible with him, and thycon- 
tcftplatioii of our ha^ipiness alone 
effected him. Richard, begging mo, for 
the greater grace of t^e transaction, as 
he said, to settle w’ith Coavinses (as Mr. 
Skimpole now jocularly called him), I 
counted ijaUthe money aid received the 
necessary ackin>wledgment. This, too, 
delighted Mr. Skimpole. 

His coinjilimeuts >vere so delicately 
administered, tliut 1 blushed less tl^m 
I might have done : and settled with 
the stranger in <l>e white coat, without 
making any niistake.s. He put the 
1 money *iu his pocket, and shortly said, 
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^‘Well, then, I’ll wish you & good 
eveuing, Miss.” 

“My friond,” said Mr. Skimpole, 
standing wiLh lu.s kick to the fire, after 
giving n]> the sketch when it was half 
finished, “I should like to ask you 
something, without offence.” 

I think the reply was, ** Cut away, 
then ! ” 

“Did you know this morning, now, 
that you were coining out on this 
erniod ? ” said Mr. Skiinpjjle. • 

“Know'd-jt yesMay aft'noon at tea 
time,” said Coavinsea. 

“It didn't afiect youi^ appetite? 
Didn’t make you at all uneasy ? ” 

“Not a hit,” said Coavinsea. “I 
know’d if you wos misaed tt)*day, you 
wiiuldn’t lie missed to-morrow. A day 
makes no such odds.” 

“But when )hu came down here,” 
proceetliHl Mr. Slampolc, “ it was a fine 
day. The sun was .shining, the wind j 
was blowing, the lights and shadows | 
wore passing aci-oss the fields, the birds 
were singing.” 

‘Nebody said they w'arn't, in wy j 
hearing,” returned Coavin.sos. I 

“ No,” observed Mr. Skimpole. | 
“But what uid you think upon the J 
roa<l r ” . 

“Wot do*" you mean?” growled 
Coavinses, with an appearance of stnmg 
resentment. “Think ! 1’ve got enough 
to do, and little enough tu get for it, 
without thinking. Thinking !” (with 
profound contempt.) 

• “Then yon didn’t think, at all 
events,” proceeded Mr. Skimpole, “to 
this effect. * Hai’old iSlpmi.Mde loves to 
see 4l>he sun shlno; loves to hoar the 
wmd blow ; loves to watch the changing 
lights and shadows; loves to hear Uie 
liida, those choristers in Nature’s great 
cathedral. And does it seem to me 
that I am about deprive Harold ! 
Skimpole of Ids share in «uiila po.sacs-j 
sions, whi(di are Ids only l)irthriglil! ’ 
You thought nothing to»t]jat effect ? ” 


panying the last with a jerk that might 
have dislocated his neck. 

“Very odd and very curious, the 
mental proceas is, in you men of busi¬ 
ness!” said Mr. Skimpole, thought¬ 
fully. “Thank you, iny friend, Good 
night.” 

As our absence had been long enough 
already to seem strange d<>wn stairs, I 
returned at once, and found Ada silting 
at work by the tiresi<le talking to her 
cousin John. Mr. Skimpole presently 
appeai*ed, and Richard shortly after him. 
1 wa.s suflicienlly eng.'iged, during tlie 
remainder of the evening, in taking my 
first lesson in backgammon fi’om Mr. 
Jarndyce, who was very fond of the 
game, and from wh«im I wished «>f 
course to learn it as quickly as I could, 
in order that I might l>c of the very 
small use of being able to ]»1ay when he 
hfwl no better adversary. But 1 thought, 
occasionally when Mr. Skimfxih' ])Iayed 
some fmgments of his own comi'o- 
sitions ; or when, both at Uic pi.'im 
and the violoncello, and at oiir table 
he preserved, with an rilihenrr of all 
effort, his delighlfnl spirits and his 
easy flow of coiiver.satioim that Richard 
Jtiid I seemed to ndain the Iransferred 
impression of having been arrested i«ini^c 
, dinner, and tliat it w'as very curious 
altogether. 

It was late before separated : fi)r 
when Ada was going at eleven t»'c.lock, 
Mr. SkinijMiIe wejit to the pjano, and 
rattled, hilariously, that the best of all 
ways, to lengthen our days, -w'a.s to 
.steal a few hours from Niglit, my dear ! 
It past twelve bef-ue he look hi 
andlc aiid his radiant ihee out of the 
room ; .and I think he might^'havf 
us there, if ho had scon fit, ^intil day¬ 
break. Adaaiid liiohai’d were lingering 
! for a few' moments by the fi’v, woinli-ring 
whether Mrs. Jellyby had yet liii''-hed 
her dictation for the day, whenf'vlr 
Janulyee, who had been out of the room, 
returiK'd. 


“I — oerUiinly — did — not,” eaid “Oh, dear me, what's this, whai‘s 
.Coaviuaes, whose doggedness in iftterly i/.his I” he said, rubbing hi.s In'afl and 
renouncing the Idea was of that intense ' walking about with his good-humoured 
kind, that he could odty give adequate ; vexatioil. “ V^hat’s this tlmy tell ine?^ 
expression to it by putting a long i Rick, my .boy, •Esther, my < 
interval Wween each word, and accom-ihave you been’doing? Why did you 
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do it ? How coTild you do it ? How; hands into his pockets, as if he were 
much apiece was it ? —Tiic wind’s round . going to keep them tlierc a hmg time ; 
again. I feel it all over me ! ” i aud taking them out again, and Vx'he- 

Wo neither of us quite knew what mently riibhitig them all over his bead, 
to answer, | I ventured to take this opportunity 

“ Ooine, Kick, come! I must settle ! of hinting that Mr. Skimpolc, being 
.this before I sleep. How much are in all such matters, quite a child— 

you out of pocket? You two made i “Eh, my dear ?” said Mr. Jarndyco, 

the money up, you know ! Why did ' catching at the word, 
you ? How could you ?—0 Lord, yes, —Being quite a rhijcl, sir,” said I, 

it’s due east—must be !” **and so different from other people 

“lli'aily, sir,” said Richard, “I -, 

don’t think it would be honourable in “You are right!” said Mr. Jam- 
me to tell yon, Mr. tSkinipole relied dyce, brightening. “ Ymir woman’e 
upon us—” wit hits th? mark, i.s a child—an 

“ Lowl bless yon, my dear l)oy ! He absolute child. I t<»ld you he was a 
relies upon everybody!” said Mr. | child, you know, when i lir.st mentioned 
.liirudyce, giving his head a gi'cat rub, | him.” 

and stopping slnu't. Certainly! certainly ! we said. 

“ Indeed, sir r’ “And he a child. Xovv, Isn't he?” 

“Everybody! And he’ll bo in the asked Mr. Jarudyce, briglitcniiig more 
same .‘^cnipe again, iie.xt week !” said , and more. 

Mr. Jarudyce, walking again at a great [ He was indeed, we said, 
pace, with a caiullc in his hand that | “Wheu you come to think of it, it‘s 
had gone out. “lie’s always in the ‘ the height of childidnn ?s in you I 
same scrai'e. He was born in the same i mean me—” said Mr. Jarndyce, “to 
scrape. 1 verily liclievc that the an- regard him f<>r a moment as a man. 
noiincenient in tiio iievA spaper.s when • You can’t make/c//n re>poMsiMe. Tiie 
Ins mother was conhiicd, was ‘ On ' idea of Harold Skinipidt’. designs 

Vuesday la.st, at in r re-Hdcrjco in Bother- or plans, or knowledge uf eoMsequencos ! 
at.iorj Ibdidings, Mrs. Skiuqxile of a son IXa, h/i, ha ! ” 

<n diliiculfie.«.”* ( It was ao delicious to seethe elomls 

Kicliai'd laughed Iieartily, but added, j about bis bright face clearing, and to 
‘•Still, sir, T don't want, to shake his ' sec him so iuiarlily ph u'<-d, and to 
confidence, or to break his c(»iifidence ; 'know, as it was iiupo.'jsible not to 
aud if 1 submit to your beUer know- know, that the snuivc t>f hia }>lensuro 
ledge again, that I cught to keep his ■ w^as the g.Midncss whu-h wa.s i^iitured 
sccrel, 1 hope you will consider before by condemning, or mistrusting, or se- ' 
you pre.s.s me any more. Of courst', if crctly accusing any ojie, rhat I saw the 
you do press me, sir, I shall know 1 U'ars in Ada's ^ve.s, wJjile she e<‘Ijoud 
am MTotig, aud will tell you.” | his laugh, and felt them in my own."* 

“Well 1” cried Mr. Jamdyce, stop-i “^Vhy, what a cod’s head and slioul- 
])ing again, and making several absen t' dert I am,” .said Mr. Janulyce, “to 
e mieavours t o put ht.s candlestick in his require’reminding of it? Tlic whole 
.‘-1 ! Take it away, business shoves the cliild from beginning 

my I don’t know what 1 am I to end. Nobody but a child w<oiid have 

aln^til\ith it; it’s all tbe wind—in- thought of*singling j/om Pwo out for 
v^rlaoly has that effect—I won’t ]m-c.s 8 parties in the affair ! Nebodv but a 
you, Riek ; you may be right. .But, child wmuld have thouudit of//•ate having 
really—to get lu’i^d of y.m and Estljer— ! the money ! If it had Ijeon a thous.'ftid, 
and to,squeeze yon like a couple of • pounds,* it wouy liavo Iktii ju.st tin* 
tender young Saint .Michaers oninges 1 same !” said Mr. Jarudyce, \\ith hi.< 
-It’ll blow jj, gale in the course 'of the ' whole face in a.gl^w. 

. I We all coufirnied it from our night’s 

He was. now alternateTy putting his experience. 
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To be Bwre, to be sure ! ” wtid Mr, 
Jarndyce. “ However, Kick, Esther, 
and you too, Ada, for I douH know that 
even your little parse is safe from his 
inexperience—I mnst baye a promise nil 
round, that noiiiinK of this sort shall 
ever be done any more. No advances ! 
Not even sixpences.'* 

We all promised faithfully ; Eicharcl, 
with a merry glance at me, touching 
his pocket, as if to remuid me that 
there was ^no danger of our txaiis* 
grossing. 

“As to Skirapole,’* sai^ Mr. Jam-' 
dyce, ‘‘a hahitable doll's house, with ! 
good board, and a few tin people to get' 
into debt with and borrow money of, | 
would set the boy up ip life. He is in ' 
a child's sleep by this time, I suppose ; 
it’s time 1 should tuike my craftier' 
head to my more W'orldly pillow. Good ' 
night, my dejirs. God bless you ! ” 

He peeped in again, with a smiling 
ffMje, before we Inwi lighted our caiulks, 
and said, “0! 1 have lK*«*n looking at 
the weather-cock. 1 find it was a false 
alarm aboj^ the wund. Il*Min the 
south !” v-^nd went away Binging to 
himself. < 

Ada and I agreed, a.« wc talked t<‘ge- 
therfor a littU-while upstairs, tliat this 
caprice about the v. ind was a fiction : 
and that he nwd the ineteiice to account 
forany disappfilntmcnt he could nut con¬ 
ceal, rather tliari hcM’ould blame the real 
cause of it, or disf^iiMge or deprecintc 
any one. We tho\tght thifi very chanic- 
leristic of j[us eccentric gentleness : and 
of the difference between him a!id timse 
7 >etnlani jicuph- who Knkc tl»e wcatl»er 
and the winds (particularly tlw^t un- 


Incky wind which he had chosen for 
such a different purpose) the stalking- 
horses of their splenetic ;«jd gloomy 
huinoui-s. 

Indeed, so much affection for him 
had been added in this one evening to 
ray gratitude, that I hoped 1 already 
began to understand him through that 
mingled feeling. Any seeming incon- 
sistenedes in Mr. 8kimpo1e, or in Mrs. 
Jellyby, I could not expect to be able t*) 
reconcile ; having so little cx})crience or 
practical knowledge. Neither did 1 
try ; for my thoughts were busy when I 
was alone, with Ada and llicbard, and 
wiih the cnnfulence I had Bcemed to 
receive concerning them. My fancy, 
made a little wild by the wiml perhajja, 
would not consent to 1 k: all ntusdfish, 
either, though I would have persuaded 
it to be 80 if I could. It wandered 
back to ray godmuthei’s houw?, and 
came along the intervening track, raia- 
iiig up shadowy spcculalionH whiih Inul 
aometinics trembled thcie in the dark, 
aa to what knowledge Mr. Jarndyco 
had of my earliest Itisiory - oven us to 
tl>e possibility of liis being my father 
—Ihongli tliat idle dream was (piite 
gone now. 

It was all gone now, I remembered, 
cetling up from the lire. It yvtia not 
for me to muse over bvgouea, but to act 
with a cheerful spirit and a gralcful 
heart. Ho I said to myself, “ Ksther, 
Esther, E.sthcr ! Duty, my dear ! ” 
and gave my little bjisket of bousekee[)- 
Ing keys such ashake, that they Hounded 
like little bells, and rang me hopefully 
to bed. 


CHAPTER VIL 

THE QIIost’s walk. 

VIThii.e Esther sleeps, aii^ whilt-1 weather is bo very bad, dnvm in Lin- 
Esther wnke-H, it is still wet wcatluvi* j colnshire, that the liveliest imagitial.U)ri 
down at the place in,Lincolnshire. The i can spjircely apprcheiiU its ever l)eing 
rain.js ever falling, drip, drip, drip, by ’ fincagain. Nu^thattherfe^_wiyem>‘'' 
dayand night, upon tbe) road flagged t<*r- abundant life ’of imaginatmii bn the ^ 
raoa-puvemeut, The Ghost’s Walk. The spot, for Sir Leicester is not here (and. 
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\nily, ettfo if ho were, would not do recal the house full of company, the 
idflicii for jit in that particular), but is coac!i*li(>uses full of vebiub K, tlie stables 
iu raiis, Aitji luy Lady ; and solitude, full of horses, autl the outbuihlings full 
dusky wings, sits brooding upon uf attendants upon hors<.*s, until be is 
Ciiesney Wdid. nndwuded about the present, and comes 

There may be sofee motions of fiincj forth to see hojv^ it is. Then, with that 
.•«?long Mm lower animals at Chesney | shake of himself, he may 

Wold. The horses in tlm stables—tho | growl in tlio spirit, “ Jlain, rain, rain ! 
long stahlc's in a bjffrcn, red brick j Nothing butrain—and no family hero !” 


<!ourtyard, wlicre there is ^great bell 
in a tuirrct, and a clock vMvi a large 
iacb, Inch The pigeons whofive nciu* it, 
and who love to perch upon its shoulders, 
seem to be always consulting — t/ici/ 
may contemplate some mental pictures 
of fine wither on occasions, and D»ay 
he better uitists at thorn thib the 
grooms. The ohl roan, so famous for 
crossM'ouTiLry woik, turning liis larg 


as he goes in again, and lies down with 
a gloomy yawn. 

{^o Vith the dogs in the kennel-build¬ 
ings aero.ss ih(3 park, wljo*huvo theii* 
restless fits, and whose doleful voices, 
when the wiitd hns been very ol)stinate, 
have even made it kretwri in the house 
itself: up stairs, down stairs, and in 
my lady’s (djamber. Tloy may hunt 
the whole counti'^r-sido, while the rain- 


eyeball to the grated window near his drops are pattering round ihcir inac- 
rack, may rotin nihf r the fresh leaves! tivity. So the ruhlnts with their self- 
that glisten tli'oo at other times, an*! j betraying tails, frisUing in and out of 
the seenls lliat slnarn in, and may have ; ludes at roota of trees, may be lively 
a tiiuj run w'.th tlie houmlH, wbile the ! with ideas of the hnv/y tlays when 
hmiian la Ipcr, clearing out the next 1 their ears are Ldowji about, or <if those 
.stall, never slu-.s hc\<>nd lii.s j seasons of interest win ii tlieie are 9^voct 

■* grev, J|ioso, young fdaats to gnaw. The liirkcy in 


and hiiidi-laooin.*^ Tin* 


place is oppo.'»i1.t“ the floor, and who, j the poultiy-yanl, alwaj.'* tionlded with 
wilti an impatient latUc of his halter, ja class-gritvance (piohahly^(diristiiias), 
pricks his car.s ami turns his head so i may he reminiscioit <*f llirt sumnuT- 
wistfully wiien it is o}>enod, aud to 1 inorning wrongfiilh taken^ fi<‘m him, 
whom the opener says, ‘‘ Woa grey, • when he got into the lane among the 
then, steady ! Koahody wants you to- | felled trees, m lion- there was a ham and 
day !” may kniAV it quite as wtll asilcirley. The discontenu-d goose, who 
the man. Tlio whole Heemitsgly mono* j stoops to pas.s umler the old gateway, 
toiiouH and iinefimpanionahle half-dozen, | twi-uty feet high, may gahtde out, if we 
.sbihled togt'Uicr, may' pa-s tlie long wel only knew it, a waddling pu fen nee for 
inmrs, when the door is shut, in li\elier I Weather when the gateway caUs its 
comiiJunicati(*n than is ludd in the ser- ■ shadow on the giamnd. * 

vant-.’ hall, or at the 1). <11001? Arms - j lie this as it m^jy, there is not much 
or may even beguile the time by improv-; fancy otherwise Stirling at Chcsi.f‘y 


pony m 


iug tperha[>s corrupting) th 
the luooe-hox in the Corner. 

^o the ni.islUV, dozing in bis keumd, 
in tlie <". *‘. with his large heati on 
his prfs, ma.v tldnk of the liol sun- 
shiwy Vhfu iho .^ha(li»ws of the stable- 
k*iildings tire liis patiinuv out l»y cbaiu- 
ing, and leave him. atone lime of the' Chesaey Wold, Inife sevTTftfv!; 
, jm broade»'^’‘'*"'“ 


nay, : 


dor j|d 

of his own bouw where he sits on end, 
nanling ami gjPbwling short, and very j 
^uch w untijMfkometIung to worry, he- 
and his dhafn. So, now, 


If there he ii little at any odd 
moiffent, it goes, like a little noj.se in 
that old echoing pbme, a lotig way, aud 
usually iea<is (ifl’ t*> ghosts and mystery. 

It hsis rained so liard and rained so 
long, down •in*Lim''dn*hii\^ lhat Airs. 
Itouuccvvell, the old bou><keeper at 
;s taken 


make emtain tlij^t the <Ii-ops were noC 
u|>on the gbisses. Mrs. Kouneeweli 
might have Ixieo hTfuieimtly assured by 
hearing tlie rain, but that she ivS rather 


fialbwakiiig and all winking,* he may | deaf, which uothiug will induce her to 
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believe. She is a fine oIJ lady, hand¬ 
some, stately, wonderfully neat, and 
has such a back, and such a stomacher, 
that if her stays should turn out when 
she dies to have been a broad old- 
fashioned family fire-;:;rate, nobuily who 
knows her would have catsc to be smjn 
I>riscil. Weatlier affects Airs. Kouuee- 
•well little. The house is there in all 
weathers, and the bouse, as sho ex- 
j>rcsses it, “is what slie looks at.” She 
sits in lier room (in a side on 

the ground Poor, with an arched win¬ 
dow commaiidiiJt; a smooth quadrangle, 
adorned at regular intervals #.ith smooth 
round trees and smooth round blocks 
of stone, as if the trei;s were going to 
play at l>owIs with the stonesl, and the 
whole house reposes on ,her mind. She 
can ojTCii it on occasiou, and bo busy 
and fluttered ; but it is shut-up now, 
and lies on tlic breadth of Mrs. R"nncc-. 
welfs iroji-bound bosom, in a majestic 
sleep. ^ 

It is the next diflicult thing to an 
impossibility to imagine Chcsiioy Wol<l 
without Mrs. Itouneewcll, l>ut she Juia ; 
>n]y been Imi-e filly years. Ask her i 
how long, this rainy <lay, and slic shall 
answer “ fiftr year threte mouths and a 
fortnight, by the hle.^'sing of Heaven, if I 
r live till Tuesday.” Mr, lioiineewell 
died some time l>ef(jretho decease of t ho 
pretty fashion of jug'tails, and inodeRtly 
aid his own (if be took it v\iih him) in 
a corner of tlie churchyard in the park, 
near the mouldy ]>i>rch. lie was born 
in tho laaiket-towu, and so wa.s his 
young widow. Her pr<»gress in the 
family began in tiie time of the last 
Sir Leicester, and urigiifated in tliestill- 

Thc present rey»rcRentaiivo of ^he 
Dediocks Is an. /xcelhnt mMSter. He 
8 uppo.ses ail hi.s dependants to l)e utterly 
bereft of in<lividuai characters, inten¬ 
tions, or opinii)ns, and is persuaded 
that he wa.s btnri to supeTseac the iie- 
ci^ssity of their h*" ing jiny. If he were 
toiimt'' .. v*me.>)very to the contrary, he 
’• Mild be Rjmj)ly stumied—would never 
recover himself, most kkely, except to 
gasp and die. But 1 * 4 ^ is an excellent 
master still, bolding it a part of his 
state to be so. He has a great liking 


for Mrs. Ronncewell; he says she is a 
most respectable, creilitahJe wom'an. He 
always shakos Iiamls with hcr*|lwheu he 
comes down toOhesney \Vol/f, ahdi when 
ho goes away ; and if )»o wore very ill, 
or if bo were knocke<l down by acci¬ 
dent, or run over, or placed in any 
situation expressive of a ihuilock at a 
di.sadvantjigc, ho w*)uld say If In; could 
speak, “Leave me, and sen«I Airs. 
Rouncewelkhere !” feeling his dignity, 
at such a fms, safer wdth iior than’with 
auybo<iy else. 

Mrs. Rduncewcll ha.s known trouble. 
She has had two sons, of whom the 
younger ran wild, and wentDpr a sol¬ 
dier, aad never ciiTiie hack. Even tv> 
this hour, Airs. RouiRvwe.M’scalnj haicls 
lose their eoinposuro wJicn she speaks 
of him, and uufohling thcuiselvcs fr.mi 
her stomacher, hover about her uianagi- 
tated manner, as sin* says, what a likely 
lad, what a tine lad, what a gay, got»d- 
humoured, clever la,d he was ! Her 
seeoinl son would have b>‘«n provided 
for at Clirsney Wold, and would have 
' been |Bide steward in^du# season ; hut 
he when lie was a S'djufiUcy, to 

constructing st* am-engines out of sam¬ 
pans, and setting birds to draw their 
avu water, with tho least possible 
I amount of labor ; so as-sl'ling them will 
artful contrivunec of hydraulic yires- 
sure, that a tldrsty cauary had only, iji 
a literal sen.se, to put ids shoulder to 
the wheel, ami tin* job was done. This 
j propensity gave Mrs. Reiincewell rve.at 
[ une.asiDe.s.s. She felt it with a mother’s 
anguish, to bo amove in the Wat T\h‘r 
dir»’eti<m : W'ell knowing that Sir Lei- 
ce.ster had that general impres.sion of an 
afititudc Ibr any art to which smoke 
and a tall chinmoy luigUl be considered 
!s.sfntial. But the doomed young rebel 
(otherwise a mild youtli, and very per- 
Kcvering), showing no pign* oPgi vee as 
be got older; but, on the com. ary, 
constructing a model of a power-loom, 
she WHS fain, with many tears, to men¬ 
tion bis backslidines t * tlie baroiu t. 
“Mrs. Rouneewcll,” saM Hir Leiccsbr, 
“I can never consent ttreirgno, iis you 
know, -with any one (uiV'uy subject.^ 
You liad l>cUer.get rid of vo>i>^ Lov -e.vi- 
had betWr. get • him into soioeWorks. • 
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The ir(^ country farther north is, I 
'hqpposCjVhe eoiiifenial direction for a 
boy ^itk^hese tendencies.” Farther 
nortnMfe' w^it, and farther north he 
gn.‘w up; and if Sir Leicester Dedlock 
ever saw him, wtien he came to Ohes- 
ney Wold to visit his mother, or ever 
thought of him afUTwards, it is certain 
tltat ho only regarded him as one of a 
body of some odd thousand conspirators, 
swartliy and ^iui, who jvero in the 
habit of turnii^j|m by torchlight, two 
orthr<-e nightsfor unlawful 
purposes. 

Nevertheless Mrs. HounceweirB son 
has, in the cimrso of nature and art, 
gJuwn up, and estai>iished himsedf, and 
married, and c;dlod unto him Mrs. 
Kounoi wadi’s grandson : who, being out 
of his aj'prentieeship, and homo from a 
journey in far countries, whither he was 
sent to enlarge his knowledge and com¬ 
plete his in’cparutiuns for tluj vcntui'c 
of this liib, stands leaning agaiD.st the 
ehiiiiDcy*piece this very day, in Mrs. 
lioiuieeweirs room at Cheriiey Widd. 

“And, ag-iiti and again, lam glad to 
HfK* yon, Watt ! And, once again, lam 
glad to s <‘0 you, \Vatt!” says Mrs. 
llonncewell. “ Vuu are a tine young 
fellow. You .ar(3 like your }»uor uncle 
eieorgo. Ah !” Mrs. lioutieewcirs 
hands unquiet, as usual, on this 
fereiice. 

“They say I am ^ike my father, 
grand im'tiler.” 

“Like him, also, iny dear,—but 
most like your poor uncleGoorgc ! And 
your dear father.” Mrs. ltoui:eew<dl 
folds lier liands again. “ Ileis well 
“Thriving, grauilmother, in every 
way.” 

“I am tliankful !” Mrs. rvounco- 
wtdl is tbnd of her son, but has a plain¬ 
tive fcelintr towards him—much as if 
he woY-^ a very honorable soldier, wdio 
hatl gr. e over to the enemy. 

*'Ke*is (piitc happy T’ says she. 

**(iuite.” 

“ 1 am tha^fnl ! So, he’ has 
[>ughtyou up ft follow in his ways, 
d has*Kent yc^Htito foreign countries 
d the likeWell, he knows, best. 

world.lieyoud Cheaney 
ItSSridoii’t underhtftud.. ‘Though 


I am not young, either. And I have 
seen a quantity of /<aod company too ” 
“ Grandmother,” says the young 
man, changing the subject, “what a 
very pretty girl that was, I found with 
you just now. You called her ilusa ?” 

“ Yes, child. She is daughter of a 
widow in the village. Maid.s are so 
hard teach, now-a-days, that 1 liavo 
put her about me young. She's an ajit 
scholar, and will do well. She shows 
the liouse already, very pretty. She 
lives with me, at my table hn-e.” 

“I hope I have not driven her 
away ? ” 

“She supposes wc have family affairs 
to speak about, I dare say. She i.s 
very modest, it is a fine fpiality in a 
young woman. And scarcer, sa^s Mrs. 
Kouneewull, expanding Ikt stomacher 
to its utmost limit.<, “than it formerly 
was ! ” 

The young man inclines his head, in 
acknowlcdgmdirt of tlu' ])re('epts of ex¬ 
perience. Mrs. lloum\‘\vc*ll li.stons. 

“W^heels!” says she. They have 
long bot-'U audible to tijc younger wu’.s 
of her companiou. “ W'hut wheels cu 
such a day as this, for gr.aciuus i^ake T’ 
After a short interval tap at the 
I door. “Como in!” A <lark-eyed, 
durk-haivcd, shy, village b(%iiity comes 
in—so fresh in her rosy aiul yet delicate 
bloom, that the drops of rain, wliicli 
have iHiUten on her hair, look like the 
dew upon a flow'er fresh-gathored, 

“ What^ company is this, Bosa?” 

I vsny.s Mrs. Rounccw'cll. 

‘ It 'a two young men ^n a gig, 
m.'i’ain, who want to see tlu‘ hoiiKe—- 
yes. and if you pl(!Use, 1 told them so !” 
in quick reply to a gesture of dissent 
fron^thehousekeeiKjr. “I went to the 
I hall di>or, and told tUavi it was the 
[wrong day, and the wiong hour; hut 
iho young man wdio was driving took 
off his bat in the wet, and^begged mo 
to bring tbl^ rift'd bi you.” 

“Head it, my deifr-AMaht.” says the 
housekeeper. « , 

llosa i.s so shy as she gives it to hiuj,“ - 
fliat they drop k. between tlieni, and ’ 
almost knock theij^ foreheads togctliev 
as they pick it up. Ro.sa is shyer than 
before. 
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“ Mr. Gnpp; ” is all t!ie information 
the can! yields. 

“ Guppy !” repeats Mrs. Eouncewell. 
“ 3fr. Guppy! Nonsense, I never 
beard of him !” 

‘ If you please, he told me that ! ” 
says Uosa. “ But he 88.id that he and 
the other young gentleman came from 
London only last night by the mail, on 
tmsineas at the magistrates’ meeting ten 
miles off, this morning; and that as 
their business Wivs soon over, and they 
had heard a«great deal said of Chesiiey 
Wold, and really didn’t know^ what to 
do with themselves, they* had come 
through the wet to see it. They are 
lawyers. He siiys he is not in Mr. 
Tulkinghorn’s ofSco, but is sure ho may 
make use of Mr. Tulkinghorn’s name, 
if necessary.” Finding, now she leaves 
off, that she has l>con making quite a 
long speech, Ilosa is shyer than ever. 

Now, Mr, Tulkingburn is, in a man¬ 
ner, part and parcel of the place ; And, 
I>e8ides, is supposed to have made Mrs. 
Rouncewell’s will. The old la<ly relaxes, 
consents to the admis.sion of the visitors 
as a favor, and dismisses Kosn. The 



pra])U8e3 to join the i)arty. The grand¬ 
mother, whois ideased that he should 
have that interest, accompanies him — 
though to do him justice, he is exceed¬ 
ingly unwilling to trouble her. 

‘Much obliged to you, ma’am!”! 
says Mr. Guppy, divesting Iwinself of 
his wet-dreadnought in the hall. “Us 
Ijondon lawpers don’t often get an out; | 
and when we do, we like to make tho 
most of it, you know.’* | 

The old housekeeper, with a gragious ; 
severity of deportment, waves her hajid ! 
towards the great staircase. Mr. 
Guppy and bis friend follow Eosa, I 
Mrs. Kounccwell and her grandson fol-1 
low them, a young gardener goes before 
to open the shutters. " ^ 

As is usuajj'j.i/v-j ^ase with people 
who..st!nvj.rer houses, Mr. Guppy and, 
lifts ■ friend are dead beat befoip they | 
have -well begun. Thej' straggle about' 
in wrong places, look,,at wrong things, 
don’t care for the right things, gajie 
when more rooms are opened,, exhibit I 


profound depression of spirits, ijnd are 
clearly knocked up. In each sjucessive 
chamber that they enter, Mrs.|£aunce- 
well, who is as upright aff'tnc house 
itself, rests apart in a window seat, or 
other such nook, and listens with 
! stalely approval to Eosa’s exposition. 

; Her grandson is so attentive to it, that' 
I Itosa is shyer than ever—and prettier. 
Thus they pass on from room to room, 
raising the pictured Bedlocks for a few 
I brief minutes as tW’J^lung gardener 
admits the light„|Mxl^^|insigningthcm 
to their graves as^^ smtts it out again. 
It appears to the^olHicted Mr. Guppy 
* and bis iiiconsolalile friend, that there 
is no end to the Dedlocks, whose family 
greatness seims to consist in Uioir never 
h,aring done aiiylhing to distinguish 
themselves, for seven hundred years. 

Even the long drawing-room of Ches- 
ncy Wold cannot revive Mr. Guppy’s 
spirits. He is so low tliat bo droops 
on the thrcsliold, ntid lias hardly 
strenglli of mind to enter. But a por¬ 
trait over tho chimney-piece, painted 
hy the fa-shinnahle artist of the day, 
acts upon him like a charm. He re¬ 
covers in a moment, lie-stares at it 
with imcomniou interest; lie seems to 
be fixed and fascinated by it. 

Dear me ! ” says M r. Guppy. 

“ Who’s that ? ” 

“The jiicture over the fire-place,” 
says Eo.sa, “is Ihj portrait of the pre¬ 
sent Lady Dodlock. It is considered a 
perfect likeness, and the best work of 
the master.” 

“’Blest!” says Mr. Guppy, staring 
in a kind of dismay at bis friend, “if 
1 can ever have seen her. Yet I know 
her 1 Has tho picture been engraved, 
miss ? ” 

“The picture has never been en¬ 
graved. Sir Leicester has always re¬ 
fused permission.” 

“Well!” says Mr. Guppy in . low 
voice, “I’ll bo shot if it an’l ery 
curious how well I know- that picture T 
So that’s Lady Dodlock, ,is it ! ” 

“ The picture on tbeijghtis the pre¬ 
sent Sir Leicester Dedo jk. The pic¬ 
ture on. the left is his llirl\er, the late 
Sir Leicester.” 

Mr. Guppy tab no eyes tor’s!tuerbf. 
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thesenfcgnates. “It’s unaenounteUe 
^(L me.’^he says, still staring at the 
“,how well I know that pie- 
tur^ X’m dasheil ! ” adds Mr. Guppy, 
looking round, “if 1 don't think I 
must have had a dream of that picture, 
.you know ! ” 

As no one present takes any especial 
interest in Mr. Guppy’s dreams, the 
probability is not pursued. But he 
still remains so absorbed liy the portrai^ 
that ho stands immoveable before it 
until the young gardener has closed the 
shutters; when ho comes out of the 
room in a dazed state, that is an odd 
though a snflicient substitute for in¬ 
terest, and follows into the succeeding 
rooms with a confused stare, as if he 
were looking everywhere for Lady Bed- 
lock again. 

lie sees no more of her. Ho sees 
her rooms, which are the last shown, as 
being very elegant, and he looks out of 
the windows from which she looked out, 
not long ago, upon the weather that 
bored her to de.ith. All things have 
an end—even houses th.at iteojdo take 
infinite pains to see, and are tired of 
before they begin to see them. lie has 
come to the end of the sight, and the 
fresh village beauty to the end of her 
description ; which is always this : 

“ The terrace below is much admired. 
It is called, from an old story in the 
family. The Ghost’s Walk.” 

“No?" says Mr. Guppy, greedily 
curious; “ what’s the story, miss ? Is 
it anything about a picture 

“Pray tell us the story,” says Watt, 
in a half whisper. 

“I don’t know it, sir.” Eosa is 
shyer than ever. 

“ It is not related to visitors ; it is 
almost forgotten,’’says the housekeeper, 
advancin'^ «<‘.lt has never been more 
than a'S'amily anecdote.” 

“Yep’ll excuse my asking again if 
^t.ha3 anything to do with a picture, 
ma’am,” observes Mr. Guppy, “because 
1 do assure ytm 'iiat the more I think 
)f that«picture«io better I know it, 
without knowiJt Lc"' I know it I” 

The storyjplm nothing to do with a 
picilVPe<riil!^ousekeephr can guarantee 
.-Hr. Guppy is obliged tb her for 


the infiermation; and is, moreover, 
generally obliged. He retires with his 
friend, guided down another staircase 
by the yonng gardener; and presently 
is beard to drive away. It is now dusk. 
Mrs. Bonneewell can trust to the dis¬ 
cretion of her two young hearers, and 
may tell them how the terrace came to 
have that ghostly name. She seats 
herself in a large chair by the fast- 
darkening window, and tells them : 

“In tlie wicked day.s, my dears, of 
King Charles the First—I mean, of 
course, in tlm wicked days of the rebeli 
who leagued themselves against that 
excellent King—Sir Morbdry Bedhjok 
was the owner of Cbesuey Wold. 
Whether there was any aecouht of a 
ghost in the family before those days, 

I can’t wiy. I should think it very 
likely indeed.” 

Mrs. Kounccwell holds this opinion, 
hecanso she eonsldera tliat a family of 
' such antiquity and importance has a 
right to a ghost. She regards a ghost 
as one of the privileges of the upper 
classes; a genteel distinction to which 
the common people have no claim. 

“Sir Morbury Dedlock,!’ says Mrs. 
Rouneewell, “was, I have no oecasioii 
to say, on the side of the birased martyr. 
But it is supposed that his lady, who 
had none of the family blood in her 
veins, favored the bad cause. It is 
said that she had relations among 
King Cluirles’s enemies; that she was 
in correspondence with them ; and that 
she gave them information. ,When any 
of the country gentlemen who followed 
His Majesty’s cause met here, it is said 
that giy Lady was always nearer to the 
door of thoir eouucil-room than they 
Bupiftiaed. Bo you faeai^ a sound like 
a footstep passing Along the terrace. 
Watt ?” ■ f. 

Eosa draws nearer to the house¬ 
keeper. 

“ I hear the rairiV.'sri^qn tlieatones,” 
replies the young han, ainr‘’-Xv’V a 
curious echo—1 suppose an echo—which 
iu very uke a halting step.” 

The housekeeper gravely nods and 
continnes; 

“ Partly on account of this division 
between them, and partly on other 
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nficounts, Sir Morbnry and hia Lady 
led f. troubled life. She was a lady of 
a hauglity temper. They were not well 
suited to each other in age or character, 
and they had no children to moderate 
between them. After her favorite 
brollier, a young gentleman, was killed 
in the civil wars (by Sir Morbury’s near 
kinsman), her feeling was so violent 
that sho h.ated the race into which she 
bad married. When the Dedlocks were 
about to ri,de out from Chesney*Wold 
ill the King’s ciuise, she is supposed to 
have more than once stolijji down into 
l.he stables in the dead of night, and 
lamed their horses; and the story is, 
that once, at such an hour, her hus¬ 
band aaw her gliding down the stairs, 
and followed lier into the stall where 
his own favorite horse stood. There he 
sdzed her by the wrist; and in a strug¬ 
gle or in a fall, or through the horse 
lining frightened and lashing out, she 
W'as lamed in the hip, and from that 
hour began to pine away.” 

The housekeeper has dropped her 
voice to little more than a whisfier. 

“iShe had been a lady of a handsome 
figure and v noble carriage. She never 
eomidii'.ned of the change; she never 
.■fjioke to ary one of being crippled, or 
of being in pain ; but, day by day, she 
tried to walk upon the terrace; and, 
with the help of a stick, and with the 
help of the stone balustrade, went up 
and down, up and down, up and down, 
in sui) and shadow, with greater difli- 
culty evey day. At last, one after¬ 
noon, her husband (to whom .she bad 
never, on any por.sHS.sion, opened her 
lips since that night), standing gt the 
great south window, saw her droii^upon 
the pavement,, lie hastened down to 
raise her, but she repulsed him as he 
lient over her, and looking at him 
trxedly and coldly, said ‘ I will die here 
where I have walked. 'And I will walk 
here, though .n my grave. 1 will 
waljf' the^iTide of this bouse 


is humbled. And when cal^ity, or' 
when disgrace is coming to k let.'jlie 
Dedlocks listen for my ste[wl--1*,,- 

Watt looks at Rosa. Rosa in the 
deepening gloom looks down upon the 
ground, half frightened and half shy. 

“There and then sho died. And 
from tho.se days,” says Mrs. Rounce- 
well, “the name has come down—The 
Ghost’s Walk. If the tread is an echo, 
it is an echo that is only beard after 
dark, and is often unheard for a long 
while together. But it comes back, 
from time to time; and so sure as there 
is sickness or death in the family, it 
will be hoard then.” 

“—And disgrace, grandmother—” 
says Watt. 

“Disgrace never comes to Chesuey 
Wold,” returns the housekeeper. 

Her grandson apologises, with “True. 
True.” 

“That is the story. Whatever the 
sound is, it is a worrying sound,” says 
Mrs. Ununeewell, getting np from her 
chair, “and wh.at is to be imticcd in it, 
is, that it muxl It: hctml. My lady, 
who is afraid nf nothhig, admits that 
wlien it is tlicre, it must ho hc.ard. 
You cannot sliiit it ont. Watt, there 
is a tidl French clock Isihind you 
(placed there, ’a jmrpose) that has a 
loud heat when it is in motion, and can 
play music. You understand how those 
things are managed ?” 

“J’rctty well, gr.andmother, Itliiuk.” 

“ 8et it a going.” 

Watt sets it a going—music and 
all. 

“Now, come hither, ” says the liou.se- 
keeper. “ Hither, child, tow.ards my 
lady’s pillow. I am not sure that it is 
dark enough yet, but listen! Can 
■yon hear llie sound upon the terrace, 
through tlie music, and -tue 1 eat, and 
everything ?” 

“ I certainly can 1” 

“So my lady says.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


COTERWa A MULTITXJDB OF SINS. 


It was interesting when I dressed 
before duyli^rlib. to peep out of window, 
where iny caiidles were reflected in the 
hlach panes like two beacons, and, 
finding all beyond still enshrouded in 
the indistiiicincss of last night, to 
watch how it turned out when the day 
came on. As the prospects gradually 
revealed itself, and disclosed the scene 
over which the wind had W'andered in 
the dark, like niy ineraoiy oVer my 
life, I hud a pleasure in discovering 
tlie uiiknow’n objects that had been 
arjujnd inc in niy sleep. At first they 
w'ere faintly disceniiblo in tlie mist, 
and ali(»ve them the later shirs still 
gllniinored. That pale interval over, 
the picture began to enlarge and fill up 
so f'ist, tliat, at every new I'cop, I 
couhl Ijuve found enough to look at for 
an hour. Inipereeptihly, my caudles 
bocainc the only incongruous iiart of 
the inoriiitjg, the dark jdacos in iny 
room all melted away, and the day 
.shune brigljt upon a cheerful landscape, 
projuinent in wliich the old Abbey 
Church, with its massive b)wcr, threw 
a softer train of shadow on the view 
than seemed compatible with its rugged 
character. Hut so from rough out¬ 
sides (I b(»pe I have learnt), serene and 
g('iiUe inllneneep often proceed. 

Every ]>art of tlie house w’as in such 
order, sind every one was so attentive 
to uio, that I iia<l no trouble with my 
two buncln^s of keys : thougli what 
with tiying to remomber the cotiieiita 
5f each litthj store-room drawer, and 
cuph)ard ; and what with making notes 
ojL a slate abniil jams, and pickles, and 
jw^serves, and bottles, and glass, and 
china, and a groat many other .things ; 
and wliat wiUAbeing generally a metho- 
dical^oUbmaSish sort of foolish littl* 
person ; I b<» busy that f could not 
l^Iicvc itjjji^is breakfast-timo'when I 
Wird tV/hell ring. »,Away I ran, how¬ 
ever, ahd made tea, aA 1 h^l already 


been installed into the responsibility 
of the tea-jK>t; and then, as they were 
all rather late, and nobody was down 
yet, I thought I would take a pK‘p at 
the«garden and got Rome knowb dge of 
tliat too. I found it quit? a delightful 
l>hice; in front, the jiretty avoiiue and 
drive by w^ich we had approached (and 
where, by-the-bye, w'c had cut up the 
gravel so teirilily with our wheels that 
I asked the gardener to roll it); at the 
hack, the fiowor-gar<lon, with my darl¬ 
ing at her wind«)w up there, throwing 
it open to smile out at me, jis if she 
w’ouhl have kissed me from that 
distance. JRcyond the flower-garden 
was a kitchen-garden, and then a pad- 
dock, and tlicn a snug little rick'yard, 
and then a dear little farm-yard. As 
to the House itself, with its throe peaks 
in theroof; its vanous-shaped windows, 
some so large, some .so small, and all so 
pretty; its trellis-work* against the 
south-front for roses and honey-suckle, 

I its homely, comfortal^e, welcoming 
look : it was, as A<la said, when she 
came out to jneet me with her arm 
through that of its master, worthy of 
her cousin .T«)hn—a hnld thing to say, 
though he only pinched her dear cheek 
for it. 

Mr. Skimpole was as •.greeable at 
breakfast, as he hud l>oen over-night. 
There wms honey on the table, and it 
led? him into a discourse about Hens. 
m had no objection to honey, he said 
(and I should think 1ft had m»t, for he 
seemed to like it), but be protc-sted 
against the overweening assumptions of 
Bees. 4*^**’!’ all «see w'hy the 
busy BeeshouliHi^ proposed as a model 
to him ; he suypoSicxi^'i’’’'Jlee liked to 
make honey, or he woujdiiT^u v.it— 
nobody asked him. It was not necessaj;, 
for the Bee to make such a merit of his 
tJiRtes. If ev-.Vy conf<‘cti<mer wont 
buszingabout the world, hanginga^inst 
everything that came in his way, and 
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esotifitiftally calling upon everybody to 1 disap^inted in—the wind, Md it’s 
take notice that fie was going to his j Easterly, I take refuge he.e. Tbe 
work and must not he interrupted, the j Orowlcry is tl»e best-used room in ihe 
world W(»ul<i he quite an insuppoHabie j house. You are not awarfi of*Balf my 
place. Tlien, after all, it was a humours yet. My dear, how you are 
ridiculous position, to be smoked out of | trembling 

your fortune with brimstone, as soon I could not help it: I tried very 
as you had made it. You would have hard: but being alone with that 
a very mean ojduion of a Manchester benevolent presence, and meeting his 
roan, if he spun cotton for no other kind eyes, and feeling so happy, 
I)urpose. lie must say he thought a and so honored there, and my heart so 
i)rot»o the embodiment of a pleasQ.nter full- 

and wisrr Ulea. The Drone said, un- I kiss'^d his hand. I don’t know 
ath-ctedly. “You will excuse me; I what I said, or even that I spoke. He 
really cannot attend to the shop ! 1 was disconcerted, and walked to the 
fiiul myself in a world in wliich there is window ; I almost Ixilieved with an 
so much t) see, and so short a time to | intention of jumping out, until he 
see it in, that I must take the liberty | tiiimed, and I was reassured by seeing 
of looking alvont me, a)id begging to be in his eyes what he had gone there 
provided fa* by someKKly who doesn’t 1 hide, lie gently patted me on the 
want to look about him.” This ap>! head, and I sat down, 
pcarod to Mr. fikiinpole to bo the “ There ! There !” he said. “That’s 
Prone phih'-Hophy, ami he thought it a over. Pooh! P<»n’t be foolish.” 
very good idiilosoidvv—alw&ysBuppnsing “ It shall not happen again, sir,” I 
the Drone t(> be willing to bo on good returned, “but at first it is dlfli- 
torms witli the Bee: which, so far as ! cult”—— 

he knew', the easy fellow always was, \ “Nonsense!” he said, “it’s easy, 
if the consequential creature would only I easy. Why not? I hear of a good 
let him, and not be so conceited about, little orphan girl without a protector, 
his hojioy ! j and I take it into niy head to be that 

He pursued this fancy with the' protector. She grow's up, and rooni 
lightest fo((t' over a variety of ground, j than justifies rny good opinion, and I 
and made us all merry ; though again remain licr guoi'dian and lier friend, 
he seemed to have os serious a meaning What is there in all tltis? So, so! 
in what he said as he was capable of i Now, we have cleareil off old scores, 
having. I left them still listening to ! and I have before; roe tliy pleasant, 
him, wlien I wiiluliew to attend to my | trusting, trusty face again.” 
new duties. They bad occupied me I said to myself, “Esther, ray dear, 
•for some time, ami I was ]»as8ing you surprise me ! Thi.s really is not 
through the pas.-iages on my return with what 1 expected of you I ” and it had 
my basket of keys oft cmy arm, when such a good effect, Uiat I folded my 
Mr. Jarndyce called me into a K?nall hands upon iny basket, and quite re¬ 
room next hia bedchamber, which I covei*ed myself. Mr. Janidyee, express- 
found to be ifupart a little library of ing his approval in Jiis face, began to 
hooks and jiapers, and in part quite a talk to me as confidentialjy as if 1 hjftl 
little museum of his boots and shoes, been in the habit of conversing with 
and hat-boxes. him every morning for 1 don't know how 

“Sit down, my doafi”^Baid Mr, long. I almost felt as if 1 had. ' 
Jarndyce. “ Tlji«’ -.'?bu must know, is “Of course, Kstlier,” lie said, “you 
the when' I am out of don’t Cinderstand this .Chancery busi- 

hi'''..«>ur, 1 come and growl here.”, ness ?” 

“You must be hen very seldom, ' And of course I shook ny heaa. 
sir,'’ said 1. . ‘‘I don’t know who • ‘la,” he re- 

“O, you don’t know me !” ho re- turned. “The lawyers luv,^ twjy^"d 
iurnedL “When 1 am deceived or i it into such a stale of bedevilment that 
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tho 0 ’.(jginRl niflrits of tbfi case have ' for A» and that solicitor mstnicting and 
'3i>ng alsappe{»red from the face of that coutiscI appearing for B; and so 
earth. It’s about a Will, and the ’ on through the whole alphabet, like the 
trusts undhr a Will—or it was, once. * history of tho Apple Pie. And thus, 
It’s about nothing but Costs, now. through years and years, and lives and 
We are always appearing, and dis- Hvm, everything goes on, constantly 
, appearing, and swearing, and interro- j beginning over and over again, and 
gating, and filing, and cross-filing, and , nothing ever ends. And wo cant get 
arguing, and sealing, and motioning, out of tho suit on any terms, for wc 
and referring, and reporting, and re- are made parties to it, and mu»i he 
volving about the Lord Chancellor and | parties to it, whether we like it or not. 
all his satellites, aii<I equitably waltzing : But it wonH do to think of it! When 
ourselves off to dusty death, about ^ my great Uncle, poor T(fhi Jarndyce, 
Costs. That’s the great question. All j began to think of it, it was the begin- 
thc rest, by some extraordinary means, | ning of th# end I '* 
has melted away.” “The Mr. Jarudyce, sir, whose story 

“But it was, sir,” said I, to bring I have heard V 
him'hack, for he began to rub his head, . He nodded gravely. “I was his 
'‘about a Will ?” heir, and this was his house, Esther. 

“Why, yes, it was abontaWill when ! When 1 came here, it was bleak, in- 
it was about anything,” he returned. | deed. He had left the signs of his 
“A certain Jariulyce, in an evil hour, i misery upon it.” 

made a great fortniic, and made a great “ How cl^anged it must ho now ! ” I 
Will, in the question how the trusts said. 

under that Will are to be a<lministered, | “ It had been called, before his 

tho fortune loft by tho Will is squan-' time, the Peaks. He gave it its present 
dered away; the logatocs under tho name, and lived here shut up : day and 
Will arc reduced to such a miserable : night poring over the wicked heaps of 
condition that they would bo sufficiently j papers in the suit, and hojiing against 
punished, if they had committed an ■ hope to disentangle it from its mystifi- 
onormons crime in having money left , cation and bring it to a close. In the 
them ; and the Will itself is made a ' meantime, the place bccam^ dilapidated, 
dead letter. All through the deplor* j tho wind whistled through the cracked 
able cause, everything tliat everybody ! walls, the rain fell through tho broken 
in it, except one man, knows already, \ roof, the weeds choked the passage to 
is referred t.o that only one man who : the rotting door. When 1 brought what 
don’t know it, to find out—all through ’ remained of him home here, the brains 
the deplorable cause, everybody must seemed to me to have been blown out of 
have copies, over and over again, of the house too ; it was so sltatlcred and 
everything that has accumulated about ruined.” 

it in tlie «'ay of cartloads ()f papers (or j JIc walked a*little to and fro, after 
must pay for them without having saying this to himself with a shudder, 
them, which is tlie usual course, for anii then looked at me, and brightened, 
nobody wants them); and must go down | and came and sat dovA again with his 
the middle aqd up again, through such : hands in his pockets, 
an infernal cf>niitry-dance of costs and “ 1 told you this was the flrowlery, 
fees and nonsense a?id corniption, as my dear. ,W]iere was I ? *.’ 
wntf iTever dreamed .of in the wildest | I reminded hinsi^at the hoi>cful change 
visions of a Witch’s Sahbath, lilquity he had mode in BIoA'TUouse. 
sends questioi.^s to Law, Law sends j “Bleak House: true. Tliere i?, in 
questions hack/^i Equity; Law finds it^ that mty of London there, some pro- 
can’t ^o^this^'i'-quity finds it can’t do ' perty of ours,•which is much at this 
^hat; n'eitluj can so much as say it day what Ble.ak^TIouse was then,—Isay 
canj^. do a'f^bing, without this solicitor property of ours, Kieauing of tlie Suit’s, 
instruct^ and this ^uusel appearing i but I ought to cull it the property of 
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Costa; for Costs is the only power on 
earth that will ever get anything out of 
now, or will ever know it for anything 
)>nt an eyesore and a heartsore. It is | 
a street of perishing blind houses, with I 
tlieir eyes stoned out; without a pane : 
of glass, without so much as a window- 
frame, with the hare blank shnttei's 
tumbling from their hinges and falling 
asunder; the Iron rails peeling away in 
flakes of rust; the chimneys sinking 
in ; the sto^e steps to every door\and 
every door might be Death’s Door) turn¬ 
ing stagnant green ; the vg;y crutches 
on which the mins arc propped, decay¬ 
ing. Although Bleak House was not in 
Chancery, its master was, and it was 
stamped with the same seal. These 
are tlie Groat Seal’s impressions, my 
dear, all over England—the children 
know them !” 

** How changed it is ! ” I said again. 

“Why, so it is,” he amiwered much 
more cheerfully ; “and it is wisdom in 
you to keep uic to the bright side of the 
picture.” (The idea of my wisdom !) 
“ These are things I never t-alk about, 
or even tliink jtl>out, excepting in the 
Growlery, lu*)'e. If you consider it 
right to luontion them to Hick and 
Ada,” looking seriously at me, “you 
can. I leave it to your discretion, 
Esther.” 

“I hope, sir”—said I. 

“I think you had better call me 
Guardian, my dear.” 

I felt that I was choking again—I 
taxed myself with it, “Esther, now, 
you know you arc 1 ”—when he feigned 
to say this slightly, rs if it were a 
whim, instejwl of a thoughtful terser- 
noss. But I gave tlio honsokeej^ing 
keys the least ^^lake in the world as a 
lemiuder to myself, and folding my 
hands in a still more <lctcrmint'd manner 
on the basket, lottked at him quietly. 

“I hope,^Guardian,” iaid I, “that 
you may not trjii*vo-coo much to roy 
discretion. I Ixqic ydu may not mis¬ 
take me. I am afraid it wilj be a 
disappointment to you tto know that I 
am not clever- but it really is the 
truth; and you wouhf soon find it out 
if I had not the honesty to confess 
it.” 


HOUSE. 

He did not seem at all disapjpfeinted : 
quite the contraiy. Ho told me, 
a smile all over his face, tlyit he knew 
me very well indeed, and that I was 
quite clever enough for him. 

“ I hope I may turn out so,” said I, 
“but I am much afiaid of if^ Guar¬ 
dian.” 

“You are clever enough to be the 
good little woman of our lives here, my 
dear,” he returned, playfully; “the 
little oil! woman of the Child’s (I don’t 
mean Skimpole’s) Khyme. 

“ * Little old woman, aud whither so 
high ? 

‘ To sweep the cobwebs out of the sky.’ 

You will sweep them so neatly qut of 
our sky, in the course of yemr house- 
keejiing, Esther, that one of those days, 
W'e shall have to abamlon the Growlery, 
and nail up the door.” 

This was the beginning of iny l>eing 
called Old Woman, nrul Little Old 
Woman, and Ckibweb, .and Mrs. Shipton, 
and A1(*ther Uuhbard, and Dame Dur¬ 
den, and so many nainc^s of tliat sort, 
that my own name soon became quite 
lost among them. 

“ However,” .said Mr. .Tarndyce, “ to 
return to our gossip. Here’s Hick, a 
fine young fellow full of promise. 
What’s to lie done with him ?•” 

0 my goodness, the idea of asking 
my advi(*e on such a point! 

“Here he is, Esther,” said Mr. 
Jarndyce, oomfoitahly’putting his hands 
iu his pcickets and stretching out Ins 
legs. “He must have a iirofession ; 
he must make some clnnce for Inmself. 
There will be a world more Wiglomor- 
ation about it, I suppose, but it must 
be done,” 

“More what, Guardian ?” said I. 

“More Wiglomcmtion,” said he. 
“ It 8 the only name I Tenow for tlie 
thing. He is award in Chancery, my* 
dear. Kenge and Carboy wiH hflve 
something to say al>out it; Mast<?r 
Somebody—a sort of ridiculous Se.xton, 
digging graves for the liorits of causes 
in a back room at thc^nd of ^j^uality 
Court, .Chancery Lane—^11 have some% 
thing to say about it; CoJh^l will have 
something, to say about it; the CTian-. 
ctdlor will have something to say about 
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it; tbo Satellites will bare something 
t') say about it; they will all have to 
be handsojnely fee’d, all round, about 
it; the wliole thing will be vastly 
ceremonious, wordy, unsatisfactory, and 
expensive, and I call it, in general, 
Wigloincratiou. How mankind ever 
came to bo afflicted with Wigloraeratiun, 
or for whose sins these young peojdo 
ever fell into a pit of it, I don’t know ; 
80 it is.” 

IJe lK.gan to rub hia head again, and 
to hint that he felt the wind. But it 
was a delightful instance of hie kind¬ 
ness towards me, that whether ho 
rubbed his head, or walked about, or 
did bulb, his fjice was sure to recover 
its benignant exprefi.sion a.s it looked at 
mine; and lie was sure to torn com¬ 
fortable again, and put ids bands iu his 
pockets and stretch out his legs. 

“reihaps it W(ndd be beat, first of 
all,” said i, ‘Ho ask l^r: Uichard wbat 
he inclines t'> himself.” 

“ Exactly flo,” l»c returned. “ That’s 
w'hat I mean I You know, just accus¬ 
tom yourself to talk it over, with your 
kict and in your (juict way, W'ith him 
.and Adji, and see what you all make of 
it. We arc sure to come at the heart 
of the Tuattcr by your nieane, little 
woman.” 

] really was fi ightened at the tliought 
of tbo iinpoi'taiice I was altamiug, and 
the number of things that were being 
confldeil to nie. 1 had not meant this 
at all; I li.ad meant that lie should 
s]>c?ik to liic.liard. But of course I 
.said iKdhing in re]>ly, except that I 
w(Mi]d do my host, though 1 feared (I 
really ftU. it necessary to repeat this) 
that ho thought mo much more saga¬ 
cious than i was. At which my guar- 
liaii only laughed the pleasantest laugh 
[ ever hoard. 

‘ ‘ Come! ” he said, rising and pushing 
bac^ his ch.'^ir. ‘ ‘ 1 think we may have 
:lone with tlie Growleiy for one day ! 
l>nly a concluding word. Krthor, my 
l(!ar, do you wiah to ask me any- 
Lhii^?” , 

lie look^ so attentively at me, that 
r looked^ientively at him,' and felt 
■?ure I understood lAiri; 

“ About myself, sir ?” ejiid I. 


“Yes.” 

‘‘Guardian,” said I, venturing to 
put my hand, which was suddenly 
colder than I cotild have wished, in his, 
“nothing 1 I am quite sure that if 
there were anything I ought to know, 
or hod any need to know, I should not 
have to ask you to tell it to me. if my 
whole reliance and confidence were not 
placed in you, I must have a hard heart 
indeed. X have nothing to ask you; 
uofhing in the world.” 

lie drew my hand thrtfbgh his arm, 
and we w'cnt away to look for Ada. 
From that hour I felt quite easy with 
him, quite unreserved, quite content to 
know DO more, quite,hapjy. 

Wc lived, at first, rather a busy life 
at Bleak llou.^o ; for we Imd to become 
acquainted with many residents in and 
out of the neighbourhood who knew 
Mr. Jaimdyce. Jt seemed to Ada and 
mo that everybody knew him, who 
wanted to do anytliing with aiiybody 
else’s money. It amazed ua, when we 
began to sort bis letters, and to answer 
some of them for him in the Giowlery 
of a morning, to fin<l how the great 
object of the live.*? of nearly all bis eor- 
rcs]u)iuienta a})pcavcil ti) iKi to form 
theiuRc.lves into committees for getting 
in and laying out moneV The ladies 
were as desperate as the gentlemen; 
indeed, I think they wiereeven more so. 
They tltrcw themselves into committees 
in the most impassioned manner, and 
C(*lIocted subscriptions with a vehe¬ 
mence quite extraordinary.* It ap¬ 
peared to us that some tf them must 
pass tlicir whole lives in dealing out 
subaeri)>tion-c?lrdH to the whole l^ost- 
oiKco Directory—sliilUiig cards, balf- 
A-owu cjirds, hall'-sovej*C'igii caids, penny 
caids. They wanted^feverything. They 
wanted wearing apparel, they wanted 
linen rags, they wanted money, they 
wanted g?o{^s, they war^d soup, they 
w'anted intert?^^ they wanted auto- • 
graph.s, they • wj?ated flannel, they 
wanted whatever Mr. Jarndyce had—or 
had*not. Their objects were as various 
as their doni^n<ls. Tliey were going to 
raise new buil^ngs, tliey were going to 
)jay off debts on old buildings, they 
were going to establish ia a picturesquo 
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1)nil6ing (engraving of propnaeii West 
Sievation attached) the Sisterhood of 
Medieval Marys ; they were going to 
give a testimonial to Mrs. Jellyhy; 
they were going to have their Secre¬ 
tary’s portrait painted, and presented 
to his luolher-in-law, whose deep de¬ 
votion to Iiim was well known ; they 
were going to get np everything, I really 
believe, from five hundred thon&and 
tracts to an annuity, and from a marble 
nionameiit to a silver tea-pot. Ihey 
took a multitude of titles. They were 
the Women of Endand, the Danghtovs 
of Britain, the Sisters of ail the Car¬ 
dinal Virtues separately, the Females of 
America, the Ladies of a Jiundred de- 
nomin.ations. They appeared to be 
always excited about canvassing and 
electing. They seemed to our poor wits, 
and according to their own accounts, to 
be oonstontly polling people by tens of 
thousands, yet never bringing their 
candidates in for anything. It ratide 
our hc.ids ache to think, on the whole, | 
what feverish lives they must lead. 

Among the Indies who were most dis¬ 
tinguished for this rapacious benevolence 
(if I may use the expression), was a 
Mrs. Pardiegle, who seemed, as I 
judged from the number of Jier letters 
to Mr. Janidyoe, to be almost as pow¬ 
erful a corn spondent as Mrs. Jellyhy 
herself. We observed that the wind 
always changed, when Mis. Pardiggle 
became tha subject of conversation ; and 
that it invariably interrupted Mr. Jarn- 
dyce, and prevented his going any far- 
tW, wlien lie had remarked that there 
were two classes of chai itable people ; 
one, the people who did a little and 
made a great deal of noise ; the otIs t, 
the people who did a great deal ai i 
made no noi.<ie at all. We were there¬ 
fore curious to see Mrs. Pardiggle, sus¬ 
pecting her to be a type of the former 
class; and were glad when she called 
one day with her five J,o: ng sons. 

She was a formid..Jl<^ style of lady, 
with spectacles, a prominent nose, and 
a loud voice, who Iiad the effect of 
wanting a great deal of roftm. And she 
really did, for she knoflked down little 
chairs with her skiits that were quite a j 
great way off. As only Ada andj were I 


at home, we received her timidly ; for 
she seomed to come in like cold weather, 
and to make the little Pardiggles blue 
as they followed. 

“These, young ladies,” said Mrs. 
Pardiggle, with great volubility, after 
the ftrrt salulatioiis, “ are my five boys. • 
You may have seen their names in a 
printed subscription list (perhaps more 
than one), in the possession of our 
esteemed friend Mr. Jamdyce. Egbert, 
my eldest (twelve), is the boy who sent 
out his pocket-money, to the amount of 
five-and-threepence, to the Tookahoopo 
Indians. Oswald, my second (t«n-aiid- 
a-half), is the child who contributed 
two-and-ninepence to the Orcat National 
Siiiithers Testimonial. Francis, luy 
third (nine), one-and-sixpenec-half- 
peiiny ; Felix, my fourth (seven), eight- 
pence to the Siiiieraimnated Widows; 
Alfred, my youngest (five), has volun¬ 
tarily enrolled himself in the Infant 
Bonds of Joy, and is )ilodgod never, 
through life, to use tobacco in' any 
form.’ 

Wo had never seen such dissatisfied 
children. It was not merely that they 
were weazened and shiivelkd—though 
they were certainly tliat too—but they 
looked absolutely ferocious with dis¬ 
content. At the mention of the Tock- 
ahoopo Indians, 1 could really have 
supposed Egbert to be one of the most 
baleful members of tb.at tribe, he gave 
me such a savage frown. The face of 
each child, as the amount of his con¬ 
tribution was mentioned, d.arkeiied in a 
peculiarly vindictive manner, but his 
was by fur the worst. I must except, 
however, the little recruit into the 
Infant Bonds of Joy, who was stolidly 
and evenly miserable. 

“ You have been visiting, I under¬ 
stand,” said Mrs. Pardiggle, “at Mrs. 
Jellyby’s 1 ” 

We said yes, we had passed one ni^bt 
there. 

“Mrs, Jellyhy,” pursued the lady, 
always speaking in the same demon¬ 
strative, loud, iiardtonf^so that, her 
voice impressed my fancy if it had a 
sort of spectacles on too—,;«d I may 
take the opportiinijy of remarking that 
her spectacles were made the Iqss en- 
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Imaging by her eyes hemg what Ada tioned, has of his own election joined 
o;ijjed “choking eyes,” meaning very the Infant Bonrls of Joy, was one of 
prominent .* “Mrs. Jellyby is a be* the veiy few children who luanifeeted 
nefactor to ‘society, and deserves a consciousncsa on that occasion, after a 
helping liand. My boys have con- fervid address of two hours from the 
tributed to the 4fncanpi*oject—Egbert, chairman of the evening.” 


ouo-and'Six, being the entire allowance 
of nine weeks; Oswald, one-and-a- 
peiiny-lmlfpeimy, being the same; the 
rest, according to their Uttic means. 
NevertJiciess, I do not go with Mrs. 
J(!nyl)y in all things. I do not go with 
Mrs. JeHyiy in her treatment of her 
>oung fumily. It has been noticed, 
ft lias been observed that her young 
family are excluded from participation 
in the objects to which she is devoted. 
Sho may bo right, she may be wrong ; 
but, right or wrong, this is not ray 
(•oni*sc ■w'itU 7»i/young family. I take 
tljem everywhere.” 

I was afterwards convinced (and so 
was Ada) tlml from tlie iH-ctmditioned | 
eldest child, tliese words extorted a j 
sharp y<ill. lie turned it off into a j 
yawii, but it began as a yoll. 

“They attend Matins with mo (very 
I)rettily dene), at lialf-past six o’clock j 
in tljc inorniug all the year round, in- | 
eluding of course the depth of winter,” ) 
sai<l Airs. Tardig^ile rapidly, “and they 
are with me during the revolving duties 
of the day. I am a School lady, I am 
a Visiting lady, I am a Heading lady, I 
am a DiKtriluiting latly ; 1 am on the 
local Linen Ilux Oommittoe, and many 
general Coraiuitteea ; and my canvass¬ 
ing alone Ls very extensive—perhaps no 
one’s more so. But they are my com- 
janions everywhere; and by these 
means they acquire that knowledge of 
the ]>oor, and that capacity of doing 
cluiri table business in general—in short, 
^lat taste fiu* the sort of thing—whi<5h 
wiM render tliem in after life a service 
^ their neighbours, and a satisfactioa 
0 ^hein.stlves. My young family are 
fritolous ; they expend the entire 
^Muonnt of their allowance, in sub¬ 
scriptions, under ray direction ; and 
they have attended as many public 
meetings, and listened to as many 
lectures, ort^i^ns, and discussions, as 
generally fall 'to the lot pf few grown 
^)eople. Alfred (five), who, as* I men- 


Alfred glowered at us as if he never 
could, or would, forgive the injury of 
that night. 

“ You may have observed, ATissSuta- 
merson,” said AIi*s. Pardiggle, “in 
soni©«of the lists to which I have re¬ 
ferred, in the possession of oftr esteemed 
friend Mr. Janidyce, that the names of 
,my young Itmiily are concluded with 
the name of 0. A. Pardiggle, F.R.S,, 
one pound. That is their father. We 
usually observe the same routine. I 
put down my mite fir.st; then my 
young family enrol their contributions, 
according to their ages and tlmir little 
and then Mr. Pardiggle brings 
up the rear. Mr. Pardiggle is liappy 
to throw iTi lAs Umiteti demution, under 
niy direction; and thus things are 
made, not only pleasant to ourselves, 
but, we trust, improving to others.” 

Suppose Mr. Pardiggle were to dme 
witli Mr. Jellyby, and suppose Mr. 
Jellyby were to relieve his mind after 
‘ dinner to Mr. Pardiggle, would Mr. 
Panliirgle, in return, maUfe any con¬ 
fidential communication to Afr. Jellyby^ 
1 was quite confused to find myself 
thinking this, but it came into my 
head. 

I “You arc very pleasantly situated 
' here ! ” Kdd Atrs. Pardiggle. 

I We wore ghwl to change subject; 

* and, going to the window, ])ointcd out 
the beautii'S of fee ]rr<»s]>eet, on which 
, the ipectaclcs appeared to mo to rest 
j wdtl#curious indiJTerence. 

I “ TTou know Mr. GuAer ? ” said our 
j visitor. 

We were obliged to say that we bad 
not tlie pleasure of Mr. (j usher’s ac¬ 
quaintance. 

“The loss is :^ou4e, x assure you,” 
said Mrs. Pardiggle,. with her com- 
ijinanding deportment. “He is a very 
! fervid impassion^^l spoakor—full of fire f 
Stationed in a w^ggnn on this lawn, 
now, which, from the shaj)© of the 
land, is ziaturaliy aclapted to a public 
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meeting, he would improve almost any | never tired, and I mean to go on until 
occasion yon could mention for hours I have done.’ It answers adinirahly! 
and hours 1 By this time, young ladies,” Miss Summerson, I hope I shall have 
said Mrs. Pardiggle, moving back to your assistance in my visiting rounds 
her chair, and overturning, as if by in- immediately, and Mias Clare's very 
visible agency, a little round table at a j soon ?’ 

considerable distance with my work- At first I tried to excuse myself, for 
basket on it, “by this time you have'the present, on the general ground of 
found mo out, I dare say ? ” having occupations to attend to, which 

This was really such a confusing I must not neglect. But as this was 
question that Ada looked at me in per- an Ineffectual protest, I then said, more 
foot dismay. As to the guilty nature of! partieulariy, that I was not sure of my 
my own consciousness, after what I had ! qualifications. That I was iiicxpe- 
hcen thinking, it must have been ex-! rieuced in the art of adapting my mind 
pressed in the color of my cly*cka. to minds very, differently situated, and 
“Found out, I mean,” said Mrs. addressing thbte from suitable points of 
Pardiggle, “ the prominent po'int in my view. That I had not th.afc deliiate 
character. I am aware tliat it so pro- knowledge of the heait which must be 
niinent as to be discoverable imme- essential to such a work. That I had 
diatcly. I lay mj-self open to detcc -1 much to learn, myself, before I could 
tiou, I know. Well ! I freely admit, I, teach others, and that I could not coii- 
am a woman of Imsiness. I love hard , fide in my good intentions alone.' For 
work; I enjoy hard work. The excite -1 these reasons, I thought it best to iw as 
meut does me good. I am so accus-! useful as I could, aud to remh r what 
touted and inured to bard work that I. kind services I could, to those imine- 
don’t know wh.at fatigue is.” | diatcly about me ; and to try to let 

We murmured that it was very that circle of duty gradually and natii- 
astunisliing and very gratifying; or rally expand itself. All tills I said, 
something to that effect. I don’t think; with .anything but confidence; liecanse 
we knew why it was citlier, but this 1 Mr.s. Pardiggle was much older than I, 
was what our jioliteuess expressed. I and had great experience, and was so 
“I do not understand wliat it is to very military in her rammers, 
he tired; you cannot tiro me if you “ You are wrong. Miss Smnmerson,” 
try!” said Mrs. Pardiggle. “The said she; “ but perlnqis you are not 
quantity of exertion (whieji is no cxer-! equal to hard work, or the excitemeut 
tiou to mel, the amount of business I of it; aud that makes a vast dlffcrcnci'. 
(which I reg.ard as notliing), that I go If you would like to see how I go 
through, sometimes astonishes myself, tlirougli my work, I am now about— 
I liaye seen iny young family, and Mr. witli my young family—to visit a brick- 
Pardiggle, qtiite worn out with witness- maker in tlie neighbourhood (a very bad 
ing it, when I may trjily say I have charaoterl, and shall lie glad to take you 


been as fresh as a lark ! ” 

If that dark-visaged eldest boy c(?!jjd 
look more malich^us thau he had already 
looked, this was the time when he did 
it. I observed that he donliled his 
right fist, and delivered a secret blow 
into the onufn of his cap, which was 
under his left arm. 

“This gives me a great advantage 


I with me. .Mias Clare also, if she will 
i do me the favour.” 

I Ada and I interchanged looks, and, , 
j as wc were going out in any case, ao ■ 
j oepted the offer. When We hastily re-, 
j turned from putting on our bonnets, vie 
: found the young family laoguishing bi'a 
I comer, aud Mrs. Pardiggle sweeping 
' about the room, knocking down nearly 


when I am making ray rounds,’J said all tbe light objects it contained. Mrs. 
Mrs. Pardiggle. “If 1; find a person ; Pardiggle took possession of Ada, and 


nnwilling to liear what I have to say, I i 1 followed with tlie family^ 

tell that person directly, ‘ I am iiica-1 Ada told me afterwards that Mrs. 

pable. of fatigue, my good friend, I am ' Pardiggle talked in the same loud tone 



(that, indeed, I orerheard), all the way 
^ the brickmaher’M, about an exciting 
contest wlu(5ii she had tor two or three 
years wased^gainst another lady, rela¬ 
tive to the bringing in of their rival 
cfiudidatcR for a pension somewhere. 
Tlicrc had been a iiuautity of printing, 
and promising, and proxying, and pall¬ 
ing; and it appt'ared to Lave impaiixid 
great liveliness to all concerned, except 
the pensioners—who were not elected 
yet. 

I am very fond of being confided in 
by chil<lrcn, and am happy in being 
usually favoured in that respect, but on 
this occasiorj it gave me great uneasi¬ 
ness. As soon as we were out of doors, 
Eghci-t., with the manner of a little 
fc»otpa(l, demanded a shilling of me, on 
the gn-und that his pocket-money was 
“ l>')nedfrom Wm. On my pointing 
out the groat impropriety of the word, 
especially in c<tnnexion with his parent 
(lor he added sulkily “By her ! ”), he 
pinched me and said “ 0 then ! Now I 
Win* arc you ! You wouldn’t like it, 
I think ? \Y Ijat does she make a sham 
for, and prel^ind to give me money, and 
take it away again ? Wliy do you call 
it m// allowance, and never let me spend 
it?” These exasperating questions so 
liifiarned his mind, and the min<ls of 
Oswald and Krancis, that tliey all 
pincherl me at once, and in a dreadfully 
ex)»eit way : screwing up such little 
pieces of irjy anus that I could hardly 
A)rbear crying out. Felix, at the same 
time, stamped upon my toes. And the 
Bond of .loy, who, on account of always 
having the wluilo of his little income 
anticipated, stnOvl in fact pledged to 
abstain lV<an cakes us w'ell as tol*acco, 
su swelled with grief and rage when we 
isae<l a pastry-cook’s shop, that he 
:yihcd me by becoming purple. I 
^ver tin<lerw(*t so much, both in body 
id mind, in the course of a walk with 
yomi^ people, as from these unnaturally 
«c(#f^trained children, when they paid 
me the compliment of being natural. 

I was glad when we came to the 
brickmuker’s house ; though it was one 
qf a cluster of wretched hovels ia a 
brickfield, with pigsties close to the 
.broken windows, and'* niiseraUo little 
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gardens before the doors, growing 
nothing but stivgnaut pools. Here and 
there, an old tub was put to catch 
the droppings of rain-water from a 
roof, or they were banked up with 
mud into a little pond like a large dirt- 
pie. At the doors and windows, some 
men and women lonnged or prowled 
about, and took little notice of us, ex¬ 
cept to laugh to ono another, or to say 
something as wo {>assed, about gentle¬ 
folks minding their own business, and 
not troubling their heads jnd muddy¬ 
ing their shoes with coming to look after 
other peoples. 

Mrs. I’ardiggle, leading the way with 
a great show of moral determination, 
and talking with much volubility about 
the untidy habits of the people (though 
I doubted if the best of us could have 
been tidy in such a iilacei, conducted ns 
into a cottage at the farthest corner, 
tlio ground-floor room of which we 
nearly filled.Bfcsides ourselves, there 
were in this damp offensive room—a 
woman with a black oye, nursing a poor 
little gasping baby by the fire ; a man, 
all stained with clay and rand, and 
looking very dissipiitod, lying at full 
length pn the ground, smoking a pipe; 
a powerful young man, fastening a cel¬ 
lar on a dog ; and a bol<^ girl, doing 
some kind of washing in very dirty 
water. They all looked up at ns as we 
came in, and the woman seemed to turn 
her face towards the fire, as if to hide 
her bruised eye; nobody gave us any 
welcome. 

“Well, my ftiends,” said Mrs. Psr- 
digglo ; but ber voice had nof a friendly 
sound, I thought; it was much too 
business-like and systomatii!. “ How 
do ^n do, all of yon ? I am here again. 
I tmd you, you couldnJ(; tire me, yon 
know. I am fond of hard work, and 
am true to my word.” 

“There an’t,” growled the man on 
the floor, "Whesf he.ad rekted on his 
band as he stared%t us, “any more on 
you to oome in, iSHhere ? ” 

“ He), my friend,” said Mrs. Par- 
"digglo, seating herself on one stool, and 
knocking down a^.ther. “ We are all 
here.” 

“ Because I thought there warii’t 
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eaongli of you, perBaps! ** said iho man, 
liis pipe Between Bis Jips^ as he 
looked i-ound n|>on ns. 

The young- man and the girl both 
langhed. Two friends of the young man 
whom we had attracted to the doorway, 
and who stood there with their hands 
in their pockets, echoed the laugh 
noisily. 

You can’t tire me, good people,” 
said Mrs. Pardiggle to those latter. 
“I enjoy hard work; and the harder 
you make nir.ne, the better I like it.” 

“ TJien make it easy (or her!” 
growled the man upon ther'floor. “I 
wants it done, and over. I wants a 
end of these liUi*ties took with iny 
place. I wants an end of Being drawcd 
like a badger. Now you ’re a going to 
poll-pry and question according to cus¬ 
tom—I know what you ’re a going to be 
up to. Well! ^ou haven’t got no OC-. 
casion to be up to it. I’ll save you tlie 
trouble. Is my daughtoi^ a washin ? 
Yes, she is a wnshiii. Look at the 
water. Smell it: That’s w’ot m'c drinks. 
How do you like it, and what do you 
think of gin, instead ! An’t iny place 
dirty ? Yes, it is dirty—it’s iiat’rally 
dirty, audit's nat’ially oiiwholesoine; 
and we’ve had five dirty and onwhole- 
some children:, a.s is nil duad infants, 
and so miicli tiie better for them, aiid 
for us hcHidos. ilavt' I read the little 
hook wot you left ? No, I an’t rood the 
little book wot you left. There an’t 
nobody here as knows liow to read it; 
and if therowos, it wouldn’t he suitable 
to mO. Ji^s a book fit for a babby, and 
I’m not a babby. If you was to leave 
me a doll, I sliouldn’t^mi.ss it. How 
have T been conducting of myself? 

I’ve been drunk for throe days; and Y’d 
a been drunk fA\ir, if 1 M a had the 
money. Don’t 1 never mean for to go 
to church ? No, 1 don’t never mean 
for to go to church. I shouldn’t be ex¬ 
pected there, if I did^.he beadle’s loo 
gen-teol for me. Ana^how did my wife 
get that black eye ? Why, I giv’ it 
her ; and if she says I didn’t, she’s a 
Die ! ” 

" He had pulled hisi. pipe out of hia 
mouth to Riy all this, and he now 
tura^ over on his other side, and 
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smoked again. Mm Pardiggle, who 
had been regarding him through her 
s^iectacles with a forcible compo¬ 
sure, calculated, I could no€ help think¬ 
ing, to increase his antagonism, pulled 
out a good book, as if it were a con¬ 
stable’s staif, and took the whtdo family 
into custody. 1 mean into religious 
custody, of course; but she really did 
it, as if she were au inexorable moral 
Policeman currying them all off to a 
station house. 

Ada and I were very uncomfortable. 
We both felt intrusive and out of place; 
and we both .thouglit that Mrs. Par- 
diggle would have got on infinitely bet¬ 
ter, if she had not had such a meclia- 
niftal way of taking possession of people. 
Tlie chihlren sulked aud stared; the 
family took no notice of us wliatovcr, 
exct'pt w'hen the young man made the 
dog bark : whh h he usually did when 
Mrs. Pardiirgle was most empbatie. 
We both foil ]>ainfa]]y sensible that 
between us and tliese pL*ople there was 
an iron barrier, which could not l>e re- 
mov(‘d by our new friend. IJy whom, 
or how, it could IX' removed, wo did 
not know; hut we knew that. Even 
what she read and said, seemed to us 
to l>o ill chijseu for such auditors, if it 
had been imparted ever so modestly 
and with ever so much tact. As to 
the little br^ok to which the man on the 
floor had rcl’errcd, we acquired a know¬ 
ledge of it afterwards; and Mr. .Tarn- 
dyco said ho doubted if llohinson 
Crusoe cc»ulil have road it, though he 
had had no other on his desolate 
island. 

We were much relieved, under these 
circumstances, when Mrs. Pardiggle 
left off. The man on the floor then 
turuiiig his head round again, said luo-/ 
rosely, 

“ Well ! You ’vc done, have you ?’\ 
For to-day, I have, my friend. But 
I am never fatigued, I shall comtf Jo 
you again, in your regular order,” re¬ 
turned Mrs. Pardiggle with demonstra- 
,J.ive cheerfulness. 

“So long as you goes now,” said be, 
folding his arms and shutting his eyes' 
with an oath,. “you may do wot you 
like!” 
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Mib. Pardiggle acoordinglj rose, and 
made a little Tortex in the confined 
room from which the pipe itaelf very 
narrowly escaped. Taking one of her 
yonng family in each hand, and telling 
the others to follow closely, and ex¬ 
pressing her hope that the brickmaker 
and all his house would be improved 
when she saw them next, she then pro¬ 
ceeded to another cottage. I hope it is 
not unkind in me to say that she oer- 
tiinly did make, in this, as in every¬ 
thing else, a show that was not con¬ 
ciliatory, of doing charity by whole¬ 
sale, and of dealing in ik to a large 
extent. 

She supposed that we were following 
her ; but as soon as the space was left 
clear, we approached the woman sitting 
by the fire, to ask if the baby were ill. 

She only looked at it as it lay on her 
lap. We had oteerved befoi-e, that 
when she looked at it she covei-ed her 
(Uscolorcd eye with her hand, as though 
she wished to separate any association 
with noise and violence and ill-treat¬ 
ment, from the poor little child. 

Ada, whose gentle heart was moved 
by its tippcarauce, bent down to touch 
its little face. As she did so, I saw 
what happened and drew her back. The 
child died. 

“0 Esther !” cried Ada, sinking on 
her knees beside it. “ Look here ! 0 
Esther, my love, the little thing ! The 
suffering, quiet, pretty little thing! I 
am so sorry for it. 1 am so sorry for 
the mother. I never saw a sight so 
pitiful as this before 1 0 baby, baby ! ” 

Such comptissiou, such goutlcness, as 
that with which she bent down weep¬ 
ing, and put her band upon the mother’s, 
imght have soFleued any mother’s heart 
tSjt ever beat. The woman at first 
gxVl at her in astonishment, and then 
bi^t into tears. 

f Prsseiitly I took the light burden 
„froq^#r1ap ; did what I could to luake 
tile baby's rest the prettier and gentler; 
laid it on a shelf, and covered it with 
my own .handkerchief. We tried to 
cumfort the mother, and we whispered 
to her what Our Saviour said of chil¬ 
dren. She answered nothing, bpt sat 
yvSeping—wieoping very much. ‘ 
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When I turned, I found that the 
young man bad taken out the dog, and 
was standing at the door looking in 
upon us j with dry eyes, but quiet. 
The girl was quiet too, and sat in a 
comer looking on the ground. The 
man had risen. He still smoked his 
pipe with an air of defiance, but he was 
silent. 

An ugly woman, very poorly clothed, 
hurried in while I was glancing at them, 
and coming straight up to the mother, 
said, “Jenny I Jenny !” The mother 
rose on heiujj so addressed, and fell upon 
the woman’s neck. 

She also had upon her face and arms, 
the marks of ill-usage. She had no 
kind of grace about her, but the grace 
of sympathy; but when she condoled 
with the woman, and her own tears 
fell, she wanted no beanty. 1 say con¬ 
doled, bnthcronly words were “Jenny ! 
Jenny !” Alt the rest was in the tone 
in which slie said them. 

I thought it very touching to see 
these two women, coarse and shabby 
and beaten, so united ; to see what they 
could be to one another; to see how 
they felt for one another; how the 
heart of each fo each was softened by 
the hard trials of their live^ 1 thiuk 
the best side of such people is almost 
hidden from ns. What the poor are to 
the poor is little known, excepting to 
themselves and Got), 

We felt it better to withdraw and 
leave them uninterrupted. We. stole 
out quietly, and without nn^e frism 
any one except the man. He was lean¬ 
ing against the wa^l near the door ; and 
(indiijg that there was scarcely room for 
us t(|»pas3, went out liefore ns. He 
seem^ to want to hide he did this 
on our account, hut we perceived that be 
<Ud, and thanked him. He mule no 
answer. 

Ada was s# .ftil^ of grief all the way 
home, and lUoharcl, whom we found at 
homo, w.as so distr<!S8ed to see her in 
tears (though he Said to me when she 
wtis nut present, i>cw beautiful it was 
too !) that we arranged to return at 
night with some ifltle comforts, and 
repeat our visit at the brickmaker’s 
house. We said as little as we could 
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to Mr. Jarndyce, liiai the triiiid (dianged 
directly. 

Bichard accompanied ns at night to 
tiie scene of our morning espeditoOn. 
Ob our vay there, we had to pass a 
noisy drinhing-honse, where a number 
of men were flocking about ^e door. 
Among them, and prominent in some 
dispute, was the father of the little 
child. At a short distance, we passed 
the young man and the dog, in congenial 
company. < The sister was standing 
laughing and talking with some other 
young women, at the corner of the row 
of oottsges ; but she seemed ashamed, 
and turned away as we went by. 

We left our escort within sight of the 
hrickmaker’s dwelling, and proceeded 
by onrselves. When we came to the 
door, we found the woman who had 
brought such consolation with her, 
standing there, looking anxiously ont. 

“ It’s you, young ladies, is it ? ” she 
said in a whisper. “I’m a watching 
for my master. My heart’s in my 
month. If he was to catch me away 
from home, he’d pretty near murder 
me.” 

‘ ‘ Do you mean your husband!” said I. 

“ Yes, miss, my master. Jenny’s 
asleep, quite worn out. She’s scarcely 
had the child ofi' her lap, poor thing, 
these seven days and nights, except 
when 1 ’ve been able to take it for a 
minute or two.” 

As she gave way for ns, she went 
softly in, and put what we had brought, 
near thq.uuserable bed on which the 
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mether slept, N© effort had been made 
to clean the room—it seemed in its na¬ 
ture almost hopeless of beiag dean; but 
the small waxen form, from which so 
much solemnity diffused iteelf, had been 
composed afresh, and washed, and neatly 
dressed in some fragments of whitfi 
linen ; and on my handkerchief, which 
still covered the poor baby, a little 
bunch of sweet herbs had been laid by 
the same rough scarred hands, so lightly, 
so tenderly! 

“May heaven reward you ! ” we said 
to her. “ You are a good woman.” 

“Me, young ladies I’t she returned 
with surprise. “Hush! Jenny, .fenny I” 

The mother had moaned in her sleep, 
and moved. The sound of the familiar 
voice seemed to calm her again. She 
was quiet once more. 

How little I thought, when I raised 
my handkerchief to look upon the tiny 
sleeper underneath, and seemed to see a 
halo shine around the child through 
Ada’s drooping hwr as her pity bent her 
head—how littio I thought in whose 
nnqniet bosom that handkerchief would 
come to lie, after covering the motionless 
and peaceful breast! I only thought 
that perhaps the Angel of the child 
might not be all unconscious of the 
woman who replaced it with so compas¬ 
sionate a hand; not all unconscious of 
her presently, when we had taken leave, 
and left her at the door, by turns look¬ 
ing, and listening in terror for her-sclf, 
and saying in her old soothing manner, 
“Jenny, Jenny !” 


IHArTEE IX. 


SIGNS XND TOKENS. 


I don’t know hoy; ft il, I seem to 
be always writing' about myself. I 
mean all the time <o write about other 
people,-and I try to think about myself 
as little as possible, awd I am sure, whe& 
I find myself conqjng into the story 
again, 1 am really vexed and say, 
“Dear, dear, you tiresome little crea¬ 
ture, I wish you wouldn’t! ” but it is 


all of no UBO. I hope any one wb,r> may 
read what I write, will understand eiiat 
if thdse pages contain a great deal about 
me, I can only snpijoso it ujust lie 
bccanse I have really sometliing to do 
with .them, and can’t be kept unt. 

My darling and I read together^ and 
worked, .and. practised ; and found qo 
much employment for our 'time, that 
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the winter day* flew by us like bright- gralifying the inclination of his child¬ 
winged birds. Generally in the after- hood for the sea. Mr. .lamdyoe had 
noons, and always in the evenings; written to a relation of the family, a 
Richard gave us his ooui|>any.. . Al- |'peet Sir Iieicester Dedlock, for his 
though he was one of tlie most restless interest in Richard’s favor, generally; 
creatures in the world, he certainly was and Sir Leicester bad replied in 
.very fond of our seciety. a gracious manner, “that he would 

He was very, very, very fond of Ada. be happy to advance the prospects 
I mead* it, and 1 had better say it at of the young gentleman if it should 
once. I had never seen any young ever prove to be within his power, 
people falling in love befdre, but 1 which was not at all probable—and 
found them out quite soon. 1 could that‘my Lady sent her {omplimeuts 
not say so, of course, or show that I to the young gentleman (to whom she 
knew anything about it. . On the con- perfectly remembered that she was allied 
traiy, I was so demure^ and used to by remote consanguinity), and trusted 
seem so uucou.scious, that sometimes I that he would ever do his duty in any 
oousidorod within myself while I was honorable profession to which ho might 
sitting at'work, whether I was'" not devote himself.” 
growing quite deceitful. “So I apprehend it’s pretty clear,” 

Rut there was no help for it. All I said Richard to me, “that I shall have 
bad to do was to be quiet, and I was as to work my own way. Never mind ! 
quiet as a mouse. They were as quiet Plenty of jreople have had to do that 
as mice, tiw, so far as any words were before now, qnd have done it. I only 
concerned ; but ihe Innocent manner in wish I bad the command of a clipping 
which they relie»l more and more upon privateer, to begin with, and could carry 
me, as they took more and more to one off the Chancellor and keep him on short 
another, van so charming, that I had allowance until he gave judgment in our 
great difficulty in not showing how it cause. He’d find himself growing thin, 
interested me. ' if he didn’t look sharp 1” 

“Our de.ar little old woman is snob With a buoyancy and hopefulness and 
a capital old woman,” Richard would a gaiety that hardly evjr flagged, 
:iay, coming up to meet me in the gar- Ridiard had a carelessness in his cha- 
den early, with his ]>leasaiit laugh and racter that quite perplexed me—princi- 
fierhaps the least tinge of a blush, pally because he mistook it, in such a 
“that I can’t get on without her. Be- very odd way, for prudence. It entered 
fore I begin my harum-scarum day— into all his calculations about money, 
grinding away at those books and in- in a singular manner, which I don't 
atmmenle, and then galloping up hill think I can better explain th^ "liy^e- 
and down dale, all the country round, verting for a moment to oi»i”loaa to 
like a highwayman—it does me so much Mr. Skimpole. , 
good to come and have a steady walk Mr. Jarudyce had ascertained the 
with our comfortable friend, that here I amo^t, either from Mr. fckimpole 
w agsiin !” him^lf or from Ooavjjfses, and had 

\“ You know, Dame Dnrden, dear,” placed the money in my hands with 
Am would nay jit night, with her head instruotions to me to retain my own 
qjKm my shoulder, and the firelight part of it and hand the rest to Richard. 
Alibiing in her thoughtful eyes, “I The numbcr*of little acts of thonghtless 
doiji*gwant to talk when we come up- cxix'nditure whidi Richard justified by 
Stairs here. Only to sit a little while, the recovery of his*en pounds, and the 
thinking, with your dear face for com- number of times he talked to me as if 
fiany; qpd to hear the wind, and re- he had saved or/ealiscd that amount^ 
member the poor sailors at sea-” would form a sura in simple .‘iddition. 

"Ah ! Peiha]is Bieliard was going to , “My prudent Mtther Hubbard, why 
be a siulor. We Imd talked itoyer very 1 not ?” ho said to me, when he santod, 
<ffton, now, and there was' some talk of] without the least oousideration, to 

V 2 
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bestow five pounds on the briokmater. 
“I ntadc ten pounds, olear, out of 
Coavinses’ business.” 

“ How was that!” said I. 

“ Why, I got rid of ten pounds which 
I was quite content to get rid of, and 
never expected to see any more. You 
don’t deny that ?” 

“No,” said I. 

“Very well ! then 1 came into pos¬ 
session of ten pounds —" 

“ The aame ten pounds,” I hinted. 

“That ffas nothing to do with it!” 
returned Richard. “I have got ten 
pounds more than I expected to have, 
and consequently I can aflbrd to spend 
it without being particular.” 

In exactly the same way, when he 
was persuaded out of the sacrifice of 
these five pounds by being convinced 
that it would do no good, ho carried 
that sum to his credit aiiddrew upon it. 

“Let me see!" he would say. 
saved five pounds out of the brick- 
maker's affair; so, if I have a good rattle 
to London and back in a post-chaise, 
and put that down at four pounds, I 
shall have saved one. And it’s a very 
good thing to save one, let me tell you : 
a penny saved, is a penny got!” 

I believe Richard’s was as frank and 
generous a hature as there possibly can 
be. He was ardent and brave, and, in 
the midst of all his wild restlessness, 
was so gentle, that 1 knew him like a 
brother in a few weeks. Hi.s gentleness 
w.as natural to him, and would have 
shown'itself abundaTitly, even without 
Ada’s i-‘'ioence; but, with it, he be¬ 
came one of the most winning of com¬ 
panions, aiw.ays so rhady to be inter¬ 
ested, and always so happy, sanpiine, 
and light-hearted. I am sure tliut I, 
sitting with them, and walking with 
them, and talking with them, and 
noticing from day to day how they went 
on, falling deeper and /leeper in love, 
and saying nothing aS.ont it, and each 
shyly thinking that, this love was the 
greatest of secrets, perhaps not yet! 
sasfjected even by the other—I am sur^ i 
that I was scarcely leSi enchanted than j 
they were, and scarcely loss pleased; 
with the pretty dream. j 

Wp were going on in this way, when 
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one morning at breakfast Mr, Jamdyoe 
received a letter, and looking at the 
superscription said, “From Boythom ? 
Aye, aye ! ” and opened' and read it 
with evident pleasure, announcing to us, 
in a parenthesis, when he was about 
half-way through, that Boythorn was. 
“ coming down” on a visit. Now, who 
was Boythorn 1 we all thought.- And I 
dare say we all thought, too—I am sure 
I did, for one—would Boythorn at all in¬ 
terfere with what was going forward ! 

“ I went to school with this fellow, 
Lawrence Boythorn,’’said Mr. Jarndyce, 
tapping the letter as he laid it on the 
table, “more than five-and-forty years 
ago. He was then the most impetuous 
hoy in tlie world, and he is now the 
most impetuous man. He was then 
the loudest hoy in the world, and he is 
now the loudest man. He was then 
the heartiest and sturdiest hoy in the 
world, and he is now the heartiest and 
sturdiest man. He is a tremundoue 
fellow.” 

“ th stature, sir ?” asked Richard. 

“ Pretty well, Rick, in that iesi>ect,” 
said Mr. Jarndyce ; “ being some ten 
years older than I, and a couple of 
inches taller, with his head thrown 
back like au old soldier, his stalwart 
chest squared. Ids hands like a clean 
blacksmith’s, and his lungs 1—there’s 
no simile for bis lungs. Talking, 

^ laughing, or snaring, they make the 
I beams of the house shake.” 

As Mr. Janidyeestitenjoyingthe image 
of his friend Boythorn, we observed tlic 
I favorable omen that there was not the 
least indication of any change in tlic 
wind. 

“ But it’s the inside of the man, the 
waim heart of the man, the passion 
of the mail, tiie frc.sh iilood of t> 
man, Rick—and Ado, and little Ci 
web too, for you arc all interest 1 
in a visitor !~that I sjieak of,” he^ur- 
sued. “ His language is as soundtqg as 
his voice. lie is always in extremes, 
perpetually in the suiierlative degree. 
Ill his condemnation lie is all ferociiy. 
You might suppose him to lie An Ogre, 
from what he says ; and I believe lie 
has the reputation of one with some 
people.' .There"! I tell you no more cf 
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ium beforehand. Ton mnat net be scarecrow in a field of scoundrels. If I 
surprised to see him take me under his were to meet that most unparalleled 
protection; /or he has never forgotten despot in the streets to-morrow, I 
that I was a low boy at school, and that would fell him like a rotten tree ! ” 
our friendship began in bis knocking “I have no doubt of it,” said Mr. 
two of my head tyrant’s teeth out (he Jamdyce. “Now, will you come up- 
■says six) before breakfast. Boythorn stairs?” 

and his man,” to me, “will be here “By my soul, Jamdyoe,” returned 
this afternoon, my dear.” his guest, who seemed to refer to his 

I took care that the necessary pre- watch, “if you had been married, I 
parations were made for Mr. Boytbom’s wuu|(l have turned back at the garden 
reception, and we looked forward to hia gate, and gone away to the remotest 
arrival with come curiosity. The after- summits of the Himalaya Mountains, 
noon wore away, however, and he did sooner thanal would have presented my- 
not appear. The dinney-hour arrived, self at this unseasonablo hoiu-.” 
and still he did nut appear. The diuner “Not quite so far, I hope?” said 
was put back an hoitr, and we were Mr. Jarndyce. 

sittirtg round the fire with no light but “ By my life and honor, yes !" cried 
the blaze, when the hall-door suddenly the visitor. “I Wouldn’t be guilty of 
hurst ojren, and the ball resounded with the audacious iucolence of keeping a 
these words, uttered with the greatest lady of the house waiting all this time, 
veliemence and in a steutorian tone : for any earthly consideration. 1 would 

“We have been misdirected. Jam- infinitely rather destroy myself—^infi- 
dyce, by a most abandoned ruffian, w'ho nitely rather ! ” 
told us to take the turning to the right Talking thus, they went up-stairs; 
instead of to the left. He is the most and presently we heard him in his bed- 
intolerable Mouiidrel on the face of the room thundering “Ha, ha, ha I” and 
earth. His father must have been a again “ Ha, ha, ha I” until the flattest 
most coiiBummiite villain, over to have echo in the neighbourhood seemed to 
had such a son. 1 would have that catch the contagion, and to laugh as 
fellow shot without the least re- enjoyingly as he did, or as ige did when 
morse ! ” we heard him laugh. 

“Did he do it on purpose?” Mr. We lUl conceived a preposseesion in 
Jarndyce inquired. his favor; for there was a sterling 

“I have not the slightest donbt that quality in this laugh, and in his vigo- 
the scoundrel has passed his whole ex- roue licalthy voice, and in the rounduess 
istence in misdirecting travellers! ” and fulness with which he uttered 
returned the other. “ By my soul, I every word he spoke, and in^e 'wry 
thought him tlie worst-looking dog I fury of his superiatives, wBSfiiseemed 
liad ever beheld, when he was telling to go off like bijnk cannons and hurt 
me to take the turning to tlie right. notMng. But we were hardly prepared 
And yet 1 st<K»d before that fellow face to h^-e it so confirmed by his appear- 
• face, and didn’t knock his brains anco, when Mr. Jarndfce presented 
o» ! ” him. He was not only a very hand- 

Teeth, youtnean ?” said Mr. Jam- some old gentleman—upright and 

'3r<!e. stalwart as ho had been described to ns 

“fia^ ha, ha! ” laughed Mr. Law- —with a Utaestsp grey head, a fine 
ren««^ Boythorn, really making the composure of face when silent, a figure 
whole house vibrate. “ What, you have that might have bA»me corjmlent but 
not forgotten it yet I Ha, ha, ha !— for bis being so continually in earnest 
And that was another most consummate that he cave it nwrest, and a chin that 
vagabond ! By my soul, the countc- might have subsided into a double 
nqpce of that fellow, when he was a chin but for the vehement emphasis in 
Iwy, was the Mackest image of perfidy, which it /was oonsUuitly required to 
ciwardioe,«,nd cruelty ever set up as a ISissist; but he was such a true gentle* 
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man in hia manner, to ebiralroiul; 
polite^ ;his face was lighted b; a smile 
of so mubh sweetness and tenderness, 
uid it seemed so pliun that he had 
nothing to hide, but showed himself 
exactly as he was—inoapable (as Sicbord 
said) of anything on a limited scale, 
and firing away with those blank great 
gnns, because he carried no small arms 
whatever—that really I could not help 
looking at him with equal pleasure as 
he sat at dinner, whether he smilingly 
conversed with Ada and me, or was led 
by .Mr. Jarndyoe into some great volley 
of superlatives, or threw np his head 
like a blood-hound, and gave out that 
tremendous Ha, ha, ha 1 

“ You have brought your bird with 
you, I suppose ?” saM Mr. Jamdyce. 

“ By Heaven, he is the most astonish¬ 
ing bird in Europe ! ” replied the other. 
“ He is the most wonderful creature ! 
I wouldn’t take ten thousand guineas 
for that bird. I have left an annuity 
for his sole support, in case he should 
outlive me. He is, in sense and attach¬ 
ment, a phenomenon. And his father 
before him was one of the most as¬ 
tonishing birds that ever lived ! ” 

The subject of this laudation was a 
very little, canary, who was so tame 
that he was brought down by Mr. Boy- 
thorn’s man, on his forefinger, and, 
after taking a gentle flight round the 
room, alighted on his master’s head. 
To hear Mr. Boythorn presently ex¬ 
pressing the most implacable and pas- 
siyiat^, sentiments, with this flragile 
mite bt i b’.eature quietly perched on his 
forehead, wiis to Imye a good illustra¬ 
tion of his character, I thought. 

“By my soul, JarnJyoe,” hd'said, 
very gently hr’ding up a bit of bread 
to the canary to peck at, “if I were in 
your place, I would seise every Master 
iu Chancery by the throat to-morrow 
morning, and shakp’ hihi until his 
money rolled out of his pockets, and 
hia Imnes rattled ia'’his skin. I would 
have a settlement out of somebody, by 
fair means or by fori. If you wou'id 
empower me to do (t, I would do it for 
yon with the greatest satisfaction !’’ 
(All this time the very small canary 

was eating out of his, hand.)’ ’ ’ 


“I thank you, lasrrenoe, hut the 
suit is hardly at such a point at pre¬ 
sent,” return^ Mr. Jamdyce, laughing, 
“that it would be greauy advanced, 
even by the legal process of shaking the 
Bench and the whole Bar.” 

“ There never was such an infernal 
cauldron as that Chancery, on the face 
of the earth I” said Mr. Boythorn. 
“ nothing but a mine below it on a busy 
day in term tame, with all its records, 
rules, and precedents collected in it, 
and every funotionaiy belonging to it 
also, high and low, upward and down¬ 
ward, from its son the Acconntant- 
Ceneral to its father the Bevil, and the 
whole blown to atoms with ten thou¬ 
sand hundred-weight of gunpowder, 
would reform it in the least I” 

It was impossible not to laugh at the 
energetic gravity with which he recom¬ 
mended this strong measure of reform. 
When “we langhrf, he threw up his 
head, and shook his broad cbes^ and 
again the whole country seemed to 
echo to Ills Ha, ha, ha ! It had not the 
least effect in disturbing the bird, 
whose sense of security was complete; 
and who hopped about the table with 
its quick head now on this side and 
now on that, turning its bright sudden 
eye on its master, as if he were no 
more than another bird. 

“But how do you and your neigh¬ 
bour get on about the disputed right 
of way?” said Mr. Jarndyce. “You 
are not free from the toils of the law 
yourself?” 

“The fellow has brought actions 
against mt for trespass, and I have 
brought actions against him for tres¬ 
pass,” returned Mr. Boythorn. “By 
Heaven, bo is the proudest fellow breal'i- 
ing. It is morally imjiossible that 'jis 
name can be Sir Leicester. It mn^jbe 
Sir Lucifer.” 

“Complimentary to our distant rela¬ 
tion 1 ” said my Cuardian laugfeC^gly, 
to Ada and Bichard. 

“I would beg Miss Clare’s pardon 
and Mr. Caistone’s pardon,” i-esumed 
our visitor, “if I were not reassqred 
by seeing in the fair face of the '■''tdy, 
and the srntlebf the gentleman, that it 
is quite uunecessaiy, and that they. 
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keep tbeir distant relation ait a com¬ 
fortable <UBtan(!e.’’ 

" Or ho keeps ns,” suggested Sichard. 

“ By my soul I ” exclaimed Mr. Boy- 
thorui suddenly firing another Tolley, 

“ riiat fellow is, and his father was, and 
his grandfather was, the most stiff¬ 
necked, arrogant, imbecile, pig-headed, 
numskull, ever, by some inexplicable 
mistake of Nature, 'born in any station 
Sf life but a walking-stiok’s! The 
whole of that family are the most 
solemnly conceited and consummate 
blockheads I—But it’s no matter; he 
should not shut up my path if he were 
fifty baronets melted into one, and living 
in a hundred Ohesuey Wolds, one within 
another, like the ivory balls in a Chinese 
carving. The fellow, by his agent, or 
secretary, or somebody, writes to me 
‘Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, pre¬ 
sents bis compliments to Mr. Lawrence 
Boytbom, and has to call his attention 
to the fact that the green pathway by 
the old parsonage-house, now the pro- 
jierty of Mr. Lawrence Boythoni, is 
Sir Leicester’s right of way, being in 
feet a portion of the park of Cbesney 
Wold; and that Sir Leicester finds it 
convenient to close up the same.’ I 
write to the fellow, ‘ Mr. Lawrence 
Boythorn presents his compliments to 
Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, and has 
to call Im attention to the fact that he 
totally denies the whole of Sir Leicester 
Dedlock’s positions on every possible 
subject, and has to add, in reference to 
closing up the pathway, that he will be 
glad to see the man who may undertake 
to do it.’ The fellow sends a most i 
abandoned villain with one eye, to con-1 
struct a gateway. I play upon that 
execrable scoundrel with a fire-engine, 
tutil the breath is nearly driven out of 
its body. The fellow erects a gate in 
t^ night. I Chop it down and bum it 
in the morning. He sends his myrmi¬ 
don^, to come over the fence, and pass 
-and repass. I catch them in humane 
man-traps, fire split peas at their legs, 
play upon them with the engine—re¬ 
solve tif free mankind from the insup¬ 
portable burden of the existence of 
thnse lurking ruffians.. He brings ac- 
j}ions for trespass ; I bring actions ft 


trespass. He brings actions for assault 
and battery; I defend them, and con¬ 
tinue to assault and batter. Ha, ha, 
ha!” 

To hear him say all this with un¬ 
imaginable energy, one might have 
thought him the angriest of mankind. 
To see him, at the very same time, 
looking at ihe bird now perched upon 
his thumb, and softly smoothing its 
feathers with his forefinger, one might 
have* thought him the gentlest. To 
hear him laugh, and see* the broad 
good-nature of bis face then, one might 
have supposed that ho had not a care in 
the world, or a dispute, or a dislike, 
but that his whole existence was a 
summer joke. 

“No, no,” he said, “no closing up 
of my paths, by any liedlock ! Though 
1 willingly confess,” here he softened in 
a moment, “that Lady Dedlock is the 
most accomplished lady in the world, to 
whom I wontd do any homage, that a 
plain gentlmnan, and no baronet with a 
head seven hundred years thick, may. 
A man who joined his regiment at 
twenty, and, within a week, challenged 
the most imperious and presumptuous 
cuxcomb of a commanding officer that 
ever drew the breath of life through a 
tight waist—and got broke for it— 
is not the man to be walked over, by all 
the Sir Lueifers, dead or alive, locked 
or nnloeked. Ha, ha, ha ! ” 

“Nor the man to allow his junior 
to be walked over, either ? ” said my 
Quardian. 

“Most aajuredly not!” Mr. 
Boythorn, dapping him on moulder 
with an air of* protection, that bad 
something serious in it, though be 
laujXied. “ He will stand by the low 
boy, always. Jamdydt, you may rely 
upon him ! But, speaking of this tres¬ 
pass—with apologies to Hiss Clare and 
Miss Suramerson for the length at which 
I have pursu^ so dry a subject—is 
there nothing for me from your men, 
Kenge and Carboy'? ” 

, ,“I think not, Esther?” said Mr. 
Jamdyce. ° 

“Nothing, Ghivdian.” 

“Much obliged!” said Mr. Boy- 
thoru. .“Had no need to ask, after 
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even my slight experience of Miss 
Smnmersou's forethought for every one 
shout her." (fhey all encouraged me; 
they were determined to do it.) “I 
inquired because, coming from Idncoln- 
shire, 1 of course have not yet been in 
town, and I thought some letters might 
have been sent down here. I dare say 
they will report progress to-morrow 
morning.” 

I saw him so often, in the course of 
the evening, which passed very plea- 
sjuitly, contemplate Eichard and Ada 
with an interest and a satisfaction that 
made his fine face remarkaKy agreeable 
as he sat at a little distance from the 
piano listening to the music—^and he 
had small occasion to telLus that be 
was passionately fond of music, for his 
face showed it—that I asked my Guar¬ 
dian, as we sat at the back^mmon 
hoard, whether Mr. Boythom had ever 
been married. 

“No,” said he. “No.»’ 

“ But he meant to be !” said I. 

“How did yon find out that?” he 
returned, with a smile. 

“Why, Guardian,” I explained, not 
without reddening a little at hazarding 
what was in my thoughts, “ there is 
s-imething so tender in his manner, 
after all, and he is so very courtly and 
gentle to ns, and—” 

Mr. Jamdyee directed his eyes to 
where he was sitting, as I have just 
descrilied him. 

I said no more. 

“You are right, little woman,” be 
anspreredf “He was all but married, 
once. ago. And onoe.” 

“ Did the lady die ? ’’ ■ 

“No—but she died to him. That 
time has had its influence on ari^his 
later life. WotSd you suppose him to 
have a head and a heart full of romance 
yet ? ” _ 

“I think, Guardian, I might have 
supposed so. But itv^J easy to say 
that, when yon have told me so.” 

“ He has never sftice been what he 
might have been,” said Mr. Jamdyee, I 
“and now you see Mm in his age with* 
no one near him bnt^ his servant, and 
his little yellow friend.—^It’s your 
throw, my dear! ” 


I felt, frrom my Guardian’s manner, 
that beyond this point I could not 
pursue the subject without changing 
the wind. I therefore forbore to ask 
any further questions. I was inter¬ 
ested, but not ourious. I thought a 
little white about this old love story in 
the night, when I was awakened by 
Mr. Boythom’s lusty snoring j and I 
tried to do that very diflicult thing—, 
imagine old people young again, and 
invested with the gi-aoes of youth. But 
I fell asleep before I had succeeded, 
and dreamed of the days when I lived 
in my godmother's house. I am not 
sufSoiently acquainted with such sub¬ 
jects, to know whether it is at all 
remarkable that I. almost always 
dreamed of that period of my life. 

With the morning, there came a letter 
from Messrs. Kenge and (kirboy to Mr. 
Boythom, informing him that one of 
their clerks would wait upon him at 
noon. As it was the day of the week 
on which I paid the bills, and added 
up my books, and made all the house¬ 
hold affairs as compact as possible, I 
remained at home while Mr. Jarndyce, 
Ada, and Eichard, took advantage of a 
very fine day to make a little excursion. 
Mr. Boythom was to wait for Kenge 
and Carboy’s clerk, and then was to go 
on foot to meet them on their return. 

Well! I was full of business, examin¬ 
ing tradesmen’s books, adding np 
columns, jaying money, filing receipt^ 
and I daresay making a great bustle 
about it, when Mr. Guppy was an¬ 
nounced and shown in. I had had 
some idea that the clerk who was to be 
sent down, might be the young gentle¬ 
man who had met me at the coacht 
office; and I was glad to see him, 
because be was associated with my, 
present happiness. 

I scarcely knew Mm ’’again, he w». 
so nnoommonly smart. He had an 
entirely new suit of glossy clotl.es^pn, 
a shining hat, lilao-kid gloves, a ueckei'- 
chief of a variety of colours, a large 
hot-house fiower in his button-hole, and 
a thick gold ring on his little finger. 
Besides which, he quite scented tht 
dining-room with bear’s-grease ami-., 
^ther perfumer^. He looked at me 
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with an attention that quite confused 
me, when I begged him to take a seat 
until the servant should return; and 
08 he sat there, crossing and uncrossing 
hU legs in a comer, and 1 asked him If 
he had had a pleasant ride, and hoped 
that Mr. Kenge was well, I never 
looked at him, but I found him looking 
at me, in the same scrutinizing and 
(urious way. 

When the request was brought to 
him that he would go up-stairs to Mr. 
Uoythora’s room, I mentioned that he 
would find lunch prepared for him 
when he came down, of which Mr, 
.larndyce hoped he would partake. He 
said with some embarrassment, holding 
the handle of the door, “Shall I have 
the honor of finding you here, Miss ? ” 

I replied yes, I should be there; and 
be went out with a bow and another 
look. 

I thought him only awkward and 
shy, for he was evidently much embar¬ 
rassed ; and I fancied that the best 
thing 1 could do, would he to wait 
until I saw that he had everything he 
wanted, and then to leave him to him¬ 
self. The lunch was soon brought, 
but it remained for some time on the 
table. The interview with Mr. Boy- 
tiiorn was a long one—and a stormy 
one too, I should think ; for although 
bis room was at some distance, I heard 
his loud voice rising every now and 
then like a high wind, and evidently 
blowing perfect broadsides of denun- 
:lation. 

At last Mr. Suppy came back, look¬ 
ing soiuetbing the worse for tbe confer- 
mcc. “My eye, miss,” he said in a 
low voice, “ he’s a Tartar ! ” 

“Pray take some refreshment, sir,” 
^id I. 

Mr. Guppy sat down at the table, 
began nervously shai'pening the 
uvrving-kuife on the carving-fork ; still 
oolynjpat me (as I felt quite sure with- 
>nt looking at him), in tbe same un- 
isual manner. The sharpening’lasted 
10 long, that at last I felt a kind of 
•hligatiRu on me to raise my eyes, in 
)^r that I might break the. spell 
•mler which he scemqd to labour, of 
tot being able to leave iff. 
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He immediately looked at the dish, 
and began to carve. 

“ What will you take yourself, miss 1 
Ton ’ll take a morsel of something 1 ” 

“ No, thank you,” said I. 

“Shan’t I give you a piece of any¬ 
thing at alt, miss!” said Mr. Guppy, 
hurriedly di-inking off a glass of 
wine. 

“Nothing, thank you,” said L “I 
have only waited to see that you have 
everything you want. Is there any¬ 
thing I can order for you ? ’• 

“ No, I am much obliged to you, 
miss, I’m^ure. I’ve every thing I 
can require to make me comfortable— 
at least I—not comfortable—I’m never 
that; ” he drank off two more glasses 
of wine, ono after another. 

I thought 1 had better go. 

“I beg your pardon, miss !” said 
Mr. Guppy, rising, when he saw me 
rise. “ But would you allow me the 
favor of a Ainnte’s private conversa¬ 
tion ?” 

Not knowing what to say, I sat down 
again. 

“ What follows is without prejudice, 
miss?” said Mr. Guppy, anxiously 
bringing a chair towards my table. 

“I don’t understand what you 
mean,” said I, wondering. 

“It’s one of our law terms, miss. 
You won’t make any use of it to my 
detriment, at Kenge and Carboy’s, or 
elsewhere. If onr conversation shouldn’t 
lead to anything, I am to bo as I was, 
and am not to be prejudiced in my 
situation or worldly prospect^. -I^hert, 
it’s in total confidence.” 

“I am at a ioss, sir,” said I, “to 
ima^e what you can have to com- 
muiCcate in total confidence to me, 
whom you have never%een but once; 
but I should be very sorry to do you 
any injury.” 

“Thank jrom miss. I’m sure of it 
—that’s quite^ufificient.” All this 
time Mr. Guppy was either planing his 
forehead with his handkerchief, or 
lightly rubhiug the palm of his left 
hand with the ptSm of his right. “If 
you would cxcusfv my taking another 
glass of wine, miss, I think it might 
assist me in getting on, without a 
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eontinnsl choke that cannot fail to He looked piteonaly, but slowly rose 
be mutually unpleasant.” and did so. 

He did so, and came back again. I “ Yet what a mockery it is, miss,” 
took the opportunity of moring well he said, with his hand upen bis heart, 
behind my table. and shaking his head at me in a melan- 

“You wouldn’t allow me to offer choly manner over the tray, “to be 
yon one, would yon, miss! ” said Mr. stationed behind food at such a moment. 
Guppy, apparently refreshed. The soul recoils from food at such a 

“Notany,” said I. moment, miss.” 

“Not half a glass!” said Mr. “I beg you to conclude,” said I 
Guppy; “quarter! No! Then, to “yon have asked mo to hear you out, 
proceed. My present salary. Miss and I beg you to conclude.” 

Summersonp at Kenge and Carboy’s, is “I will, miss,” said Mr. Guppy, 
two pound a-week. When I first haid “ As 1 love and honor, so likewise I 
the happiness of looking upon you, it obey. Would that I could make Thee 
was one-fifteen, and had stood at that the subject of that vow, before the 
figure for a lengthened period. A rise shrine ! ” 

of five has since taken place, and a “That is quite impossible,” said I, 
further rise of five is guaranteed at the “ and entirely out of the question.” 
expiration of a term not exceeding “I am aware,” said Mr. Guppy, 
twelve months from the present date, leaning forward over the tray, and 
My mother has a little property, which regarding me, as I ag,ain strangely felt, 
takes the form of a small life annuity ; though my eyes were not directed to 
upon which she lives in ad'independent him, with his late intent look, “I 
though unassuming manner, in the Old am aware that in a worldly point of 
Street Eoad, She is eminently calcu- ■view, according to all appearances, my 
lated for a mother-in-law. She never offer is a poor one. But, Aliss Sum- 
interferes, is all for i)eace, and her dis- merson ! Angel !—No, don’t ring—1 
position easy. She has her failings— have been brought up in a sharp school, 
as who has not ?—but I never knew and am accustomed to a variety of 
her do it when company was present; general practice. Though a young 
at which time you may freely trust her man, I have ferreted out evidence, got 
with wines, spirits, or malt iiquoi's. up cases, and seen lots of life. Blest 
My own abode is lodgings at Fenton with your hand, what means might I 
Flace, Pentonville. It is lowly, but not find of advancing your interests, 
airy, open at the back, and considered and pushing your fortunes 1 What 
one of the ’ealthiest outlets. Miss might I not get to know, nearly oon- 
l^ummerson ) In the mildest language, cerning yon ? I know nothing now, 
I adore-.'’on. Would you be so kind certainly ; but what might I not, if I 
as to all6% 'me (as I may say) to file a had your confidence, and you set me 
declaration—to make un offer ! ” on ?” 

Mr. Guppy went down on bis Imees. I told him that he addressed my 
I was well behind my table, an® not interest, or what he supposed to be nij^ 
much frightenid. I said, “Get up interest, quite as unsuccessfully as ^ 
from that ridiculous position immedi- addressed my inclination; and he woiul 
ately, sir, or you will oblige me to now understand that I'requested him, 
break my implied promjse ^nd ring the if he pleased, to go away imraediat<)ly. 
bell !” “ Cruel Miss,” said Mr. Gujipy, 

“Hear me out, miss!” said Mr. “hear but another word ! I think yon 
Guppy, folding his £ands. must have seen that I was struck with 

“I caniiot consont to hear anotheq thqse charms, on the day when I waited 
word, sir,” I returilbd, “unless you j at the Whytorseller. 1 think yW must 
get up from the carppt directly, and go j have remarked that I could not forb^r 
and sit down at the table, as yon ought a tribute to those charms when I ptri 
to do if 'you have any sense at ail.” [dip the Steps of the ’ackuey-coach. It 
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■WM a feeWe tribute to Thee, hut it was 
well meant. Thy image has ever since 
been fixed in my breast. I have walked 
up and down, of an evening, oi>poeite 
Jellyby’s house, only to look upon the 
bricks that once contained Thee. This 
out of to-day, quite an unnecessary out 
BO far as the attendance, which was its 
pretended object, went, was planned by 
me alone for Thee alone. If 1 speak of 
interest, it is only to recommend myself 
and my respectful wretchedness. Love 
was before it, and is before it.” 

“1 shonld be pained, Mr. Guppy,” 
said I, rising and putting my hand 
upon the bell-rope, “ to do you, or 
anyone who was sincere, the injurtice 
of slighting any honest feeling, however 
disagreeably expressed. If you have 
really meant to give me a proof of your 
good opinion, though ill-timed and mis¬ 
placed, I feel that I ought to thank 
you. I have vei-y little reason to be 
proud, and I am not proud, I hope,” 
I think I adiled, without very well 
knowing what I said, “that you will 
now go away as if you had never been 
so exceedingly foolish, and attend to 
Messrs. Kenge and Carboy’s business.” 

“Half a minute, miss!” cried Mr. 
Guppy, checking me as I was about to 
ling. “This has been without preju¬ 
dice ? ” 

“ I will never mention it,” said I, 
“ unless you should give me future oc¬ 
casion to do so.” 


“ A quarter of a minute, miss I In 
case you should think better—at any 
time, however distant, that ’s no conse¬ 
quence, for my feelings can never alter 
—of anything I have said, particularly 
what might I not do—Mr. William 
Guppy, eighty-seven, Penton Place, or, 

I if removad, or dead (of blighted hopes- 
or anything of that sort), care of Mrs. 
Guppy, three hundred and two, Old 
Street Eoad, -will be sufficient.” 

I (rang the bell, the servant came, 
and Mr. Guppy, laying *bis written 
card upon the table, and making a 
dejected biw, departed. Raising my 
eyes as he went out, I once more saw 
him looking at me after he had passed 
the door. 

I sat there for another hour or more, 
finishing my books and [jayments, and 
getting through plenty of business. 
Then, I arranged my desk, and put 
everything away, and was so eomposed 
and cbeeifuPthat 1 thought I had quite 
dismissed this unexpected incident 
But, when I went np-stairs to my own 
room, I surprised myself by beginning 
to laugh about it, and then surprisecl 
myself still more by beginning to cry 
about it. In short, I was in a fi utter 
for a little while; and felt as if an old 
chord had been more ooassely touched 
than it ever had been since the days of 
the dear old doU, long buried in the 
garden. 


CHAPTER X. 

THB I.AW-Wu{t1!B. 


• Ox the eastern borders of Chancery 
xaine, that isV) say, more particularly 
in ^Cook’s Court, Cursitor Street, Mr. 
Snagsby, Law Stationer, pursues his 
lawful calling. In the shade of Cook’s 
Court, at most times a shady place, 
Mr. Snagsby has dealt in all sorts of, 
blank forms of legal process; in skins and 
fjjls of parchment; in paper—feolscap, 
d)rief, draft, brown,whjte^whitey-h^own, 
• and blottiiig; in steips,- in officc-quilhi. 


pens, ink. India-rubber, pounce, pins, 
pencils, sealing-wax, and wafers ; in red 
tape, and grccji ferret; in pocket-books, 
almanacks, duries, and law lists ; in 
string boxes, ruljjrs, inkstands—glass 
and leaden, penknives, scissore, bodkins, 
and other small office-cutlery ; in shortj 
in articles too liunierous to mention ; 
ever since he was out of his time, and 
went into partnerslii)) with Peffer. On 
I that occasion, Cook’s Court was in a 
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nuiDner revolutionised by the new in 
■criptioD in fresh paint, PKFFaa and 
SliA&aB7, displacing the time-bonoi’ed 
and not easily to be deciphered legend, 
FarniR, only. For smoke, which is 
the London ivy, had so wreathed itself 
ronnd Peffer’s name, and clung to his 
dwelling-place, that the uffectilmate pa¬ 
rasite quite overpowered the parent 
tree. 

Peffer is never seen in Cook’s Court 
now. He is not expected there, for he 
has been rdfcumbent this quarter of a 
century in the churchyard of St. An¬ 
drew’s, Holborn, with the V^agons and 
hackney-coaches roaring past him, all 
the day and half the night, like one 
great dragon. If he ever steal forth 
when the dragon is at rest, to air him¬ 
self again in Cook's Court, until ad¬ 
monished to return by the crowing of 
the sanguine cock in the cellar at the 
little dairy in Cursitor Street, whose 
ideas of daylight it would he curious to 
ascertain, since he knows from his per¬ 
sonal observation next to nothing about 
it—if Peffer ever do revisit the pale 
glimpses of Cook’s Court, which no 
law-stationer in the trade can positively 
deny, ho comes invisibly, and no one is 
the worse or wiser. 

In his lifetime, and likewise in the 
period of Snagsby’s “time” of seven 
long years, there dwelt with Peffer, in 
the same law-stationering premises, a 
niece—a short, shrewd niece, something 
too violentlycompressed about the waist, 
and with a sharp nose like a sharp 
autu«iW)£.’'ening, inclining to be frosty 
towards tliyend. The Cook’s-Courtiers 
had a rumour flying aiu'ong them, that 
the mother of this niece did, in Jhcr 
daughter’s childhood, moved by 'too 
jealous a solicAude that her figure 
should approach perfection, lace her up 
every morning with her maternal foot 
against the bed-post for a,strpnger hold 
and purchase; and furviier, that she 
exhibited internally pints of vinegar j 
and lemon-j nice'.which acids, they! 
held, had mounted to the nose and 
temper of the patient; With which¬ 
soever of the many totgues of Humour 
this frpthy report originated, it either 
never reached, or never iuilacnaed, the 
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ears of young Snagsby; who, having 
wooed and won its fair subject on his ar¬ 
rival at man’s estate, entered into two 
partnerships at once. Ro ndw, in Cook’s 
Court, Cursitor Street, Mr. Snagsby and 
the niece are one; and the niece still 
cherishes her figure—which, however 
tastes may differ, is unquestionably so 
far preoious, that there is mighty little 
of it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Snagsby are not only 
one bone and one flesl^ but, to the 
neighbours’ thinking, one voice too. 
That voice, appearing to proceed from 
Mrs. Snagsby alone, is heard in Cook’s 
Court very often. Mr. Snagsby, other¬ 
wise than as he finds expression through 
tlie.se dulcet tones, is rarely heard. 
He is a mild, bald, timid man, witli a 
shining head, and a scrubby clump of 
black hair slicking out at the back. 
He tends to meekness and obesity. As 
he stands at his door in Cook’s Court, 
in his gi'ey shop-coat and black calico 
sleeves, looking up at the clouds ; or 
stands behind a desk in his dark shop, 
with a heavy flat ruler, snipping and 
slicing at sheepskin, in company with 
his two ’I’rentices ; he is emphatically 
a retiring and unassuming man. From 
beneath his feet, at such limes, as from 
a shrill ghost unquiet in its grave, there 
frequently arise complainings and la¬ 
mentations in the voice already men¬ 
tioned ; and haply, on some occasions, 
when these reach a sliarper pitch than 
usual, Mr. Snagsby mentions to the 
’Prentices, “I think my little woman 
is a-giving it to duster ! ” 

This proper name, so used by Mr. 
Snagsby, has before now sharpened the 
wit of the Cook’s-Courtiers to remark 
that it ought to be the name of Mrs. 
Snagsby; seeing that she might with great 
force and expression be termed a Ouster 
in compliment to her stormy character. 
It is, however, the possession, and the 
only possession, except fifty sfatiliugB 
per annum .and a very small box in¬ 
differently filled with clotbiug, of a lean 
young woman from a workhouse (by 
some supposed to have been christened 
Augusta); who, although she was farmed 
(r contracted for^. during her growing 
time, by 'an auiiable bouefactor of his 
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apeiaes resident at Tooting, and cannot 
fail to have been developed under the 
most favorable circumstances, “has fits” 
—which the.parish can’t account for. 

Cluster, really aged three or four and 
twenty, but looking a round ten years 
older, gois cheap with this unaccount¬ 
able drawliack of fits ; and is so appre¬ 
hensive of being returned on the hands 
^f her patron Saint, that except when 
she is found with her bead in the pail, 
or the sink, or the copper, or the din¬ 
ner, or anything else that happens to 
be near her at the time of her seizure, 
slie is always at work. She Ls a satis¬ 
faction to the parents and guardians of 
the ’Prentices, who feel that there is 
little danger of her inspiring tender 
cinotions in the breast of youth; she is 
a satisfaction to Mrs. Snagsby, who can 
always find fault with her; she is a 
satisiaction to Mr. Snagsby, who thinks 
it a charily to keep her. The Law- 
stationer’s establishment is, in Glister’s 
eyes, a Temple of plenty and splendor. 
She believes the little drawing-room up¬ 
stairs, always kept, as one may aay, 
with its hair in p.apers and its pinafore 
on, to be the most elegant apartment 
in Ohristendom. Tlic view it commands 
of Cook’.s Court at one end (not to men¬ 
tion a squint into Cursitor Street), and 
of Coaviiis’s the sheriff’s officer’s back¬ 
yard at the otlier, she regards as a pro- 
s[ieot of nnequallcd beauty. The por¬ 
traits it display;! in oil—and plenty of 
it too—of Mr. Snagsby looking at Mrs. 
Snagsby, and of Mrs. Snagsby looking 
at Mr. Suagsby, are in her eyes as 
achievements of llaphael or Titian, 
(luster has some rccompeuses for her 
many privations. 

Mr. Snagsby refers everything not in 
’the practical mysteries of tlie business 
to. Mrs. Snagsby. She manages the 
money, reproitclios the Tax-gatherers, 
appoints tlic times and places of devo¬ 
tion Ofc Sundays, licenses Mr. iSnagsby’s 
entertainments, and acknowledges no 
responsibility as to what sho th'inks fit | 
to provide for dinner; insomuch thatj 
she is the high standard of comparison 
among the neighbouring wives, .a* long 
way down Chancery Lane on Iwth sides, 
.and even out in Uolbbrfi, wjm, in ai^ 


domestia passages of arms, habitnaSy 
call upon their husbands to look at the 
differenoe between their (the wives’) 
position and Mrs. Snagsby’s, and their 
(the husbands’) behaviour and Mr. 
Snagsby’s. Rumour, always flying, bat¬ 
like, about Cook’s Court, and skimming 
in and out at everybody’s windows, does 
say that Mrs. Snagsby is jealous and 
inquisitive; and that Mr. Snagsby is 
sometimes worried out of house and 
homp, and that if he had the spirit of 
a mouse he wouldn’t stand it. It is 
even observed, that the wives who quote 
him to tbair self-willed husbands as a 
shining example, in reality look down 
upon him; and that nobody does so 
with greater superciliousness than one 
particular laily, whose lord is more than 
suspected of laying his umbrella on her 
as an instrument of correction. But 
these vague whisperinp may arise from 
Mr. Snagsby's being, in his way, rather 
a meditutivevand poetical man ; loving 
to walk in Staple Inn in the summer 
time, and to observe how countrified 
the sparrows and the leaves are; also to 
lounge aliout the Rolls Yard of a Sun¬ 
day afternoon, and to remark (if in 
good spirits) that there were old time.>t 
once, and tliat yon’d fiud a stone coffin 
or two, now, under that q|i<a[iel, he'll 
be bound, if yon was to dig for it He 
solaces his imagination, too, by tliinking 
of the many Chancellors and Vices, and 
Masters of the Rolls, who arc deceased; 
and he gets such a flavor of the country 
out of telling the two ’Prentices.how he 
has heard say that a brook “ as jlear 
as erystial ” onee ran riglt.« doTn the 
middle of HoUioni, when 'rurnetile 
really was a turnstile leading slap away 
inkrthe meadows—gets such a flavor of 
the country out of thii; that lie never 
wants to go there. 

The day is closing in and the gas is 
lighted, hut is not yet fully effective, 
for it is not qt’te dark. Mr. Snagsby 
standing at his shop-door looking up at 
tho clouds, sees a (fi-ow, who is out late, 
skim westward over the leaden slice of 
sky lielorigiug to Cook’s Court. Thu 
crow flies straigh^acioss Ciiaucery Ijane 
and I.incolu’s Inn Garden, into Lincoln’s 
Inn Fiel^. 
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Here, in a large honse, formerly a 
houae of state, lives Mr. Tulkinghom. 
It is let off in sets of chambers nair; 
and in those shrunken fragments of its 
greatness, lawyers lie like maggots in 
nnts. But its roomy staircases, pas¬ 
sages, and antechamlwrs, still remain ; 
and even its painted ceilings, where 
Allegory, in Homan helmet and celestial 
linen, sprawls among balustrades and 
pillars, dowers, clouds, and big-legged 
boys, and makes the bead acher—as 
would seeA to be Allegory’s object 
always, more or less. Here, among 
his many boxes labelled '-rith tran- 
scendant names, lives Mr. Tulkinghom, 
when not speechlessly at home in coun¬ 
try-houses where the great ones of the 
earth are bored to death. Here he is 
to-day, quiet at his table. An Oyster 
of the old school, whom nobody can 
open. 

Like as he is to look at, so is his 
apartment in the dusk of the present 
aftenioon. Kusty, out of date, with¬ 
drawing from attention, able to afford 
it. Heavy broad-backed old-fashioned 
mahogany and horsehair chairs, not 
easily lifted, obsolete tables with 
spindle-legs and dusty baize covers, 
presentation prints of the holders of i 
great titles-in the Last generation, or | 
the last but one, environ him. A thick 
and dingy Turkey-oarjiet muffles the 
ffoor where he sits, attended by two 
candles in old-fasliioued silver candle¬ 
sticks, that give a very insufficient 
light to his largo room. The titles on 
the «b;^jjjy,pf his books have retired into 
the binding ; everything that can have 
a lock has got one ; no key is visible. 
Very few loose papers are about. He 
has some manuscript near him, biVt is 
not referring to lu With the round top 
of an inkstand, and two broken bits of 
sealing-wax, he is silently and slowly 
working out whatever trmn qf indecision 

in his mind. Now, tue inkstand top 
is in the middle: now, the red bit of 
sealing-wax, now the black lot. Tliat’s 
not it. Mr. Tullcingliorn must gather, 
them all up, and Is-giil again. 

Here, beneath tlm jiainted ceiling, 
with foreshortened Allegory staring 
down at his intrusion as if it meant to 


swoop upon him, and he cutting it 
dead, Mr. Tulkinghom has at once his 
honse and office. He keeps no staff ; 
only one middle-aged man, usually a 
little out at elbows, who sits in a high 
Pew in the hall, and is rarely over¬ 
burdened with business. Mr. Tnlking- 
horn is not in a common way. He 
wants no clerks. He is a great reser¬ 
voir of confidences, not to be so tapped,.. 
His clients want fiim ; be is all in all. 
Drafts that be requires to be drawn, are 
drawn by special-pleaders in the Temple 
on mysterious instructions; fair copies 
that he requires to be made, are made 
at the stationers, expense being no con¬ 
sideration. The middle-aged man in 
the Pew, knows scarcely more of the 
affairs of the Peerage, than any crossing- 
sweeper in Holborn. 

The red bit, the black bit, the ink- 
stand top, the other inkstand top, the 
little sand-box. So ! Von to the mid¬ 
dle, yon to the right, you to the left. 
'This train of indecision must snroly he 
worked out now or never.—Now ! Mr. 
Tulkinghom gets up, adjusts his specta¬ 
cles, puts on Ids hat, puts the manu¬ 
script in his pocket, goes out, tells the 
middle-aged man out at elbows, “I 
shall be back presently.” Very rarely 
tells him anything more explicit. 

Mr. Tulkinghom goes, as tho crow 
came—not quite so straight, but nearly 
—to Cook’s Court, Cursitjr Street. To 
Snagsby's, Law Statiouer’s, Deeds en¬ 
grossed and copied, Law-Writing exe¬ 
cuted in all its branches, fce., &e., &c. 

It is somewburo about five or six 
o’clock in the afternoon, and a balmy 
fragrance of worm tea hovers in Cook’s 
Court. It hovers about Snagsby’s 
door. The hours are early there; 
dinner at half-irast one, and supiier at 
half-past nine. Mr. Suagsby was about 
to descend into the subterranean regions 
to take tea, when he looked out of, bis 
door just now, and saw the cm;/ who 
was out late. 

“Master at home ?” 

Custer is mimling the shop, for the 
’Prentices take tea in the kiteheb, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Snagaby; consequent^, 
the robe-maker’s two daughters, comb¬ 
ing their* ourls'at the two glasses in the 
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two second-floor windows of the oppO' Snsgsby, taiing it, laying it flat on the 
»!te house, are not driring the two desk, and separating all the sheets at 
’Prentices to distraction, as they fondly onee with a twirl and a twist of the left 
suppose, butr are merely awakening the hand peculiar to law-stationers. “We 
unprofitableadmiration of Ouster, whose gavfe this out, sir. We were giving out 
hair won’t grow, and never would, and, rather a large quantity of work just at 
. it is confidently thought, never will. that time. I can tell you in a moment 

“Master at home ?” says Mr. Tnl- who copied it» sir, by referring to my 
kinghorn. Book.” 

■ „ Master is at home, and Ouster will Mr. Snagsby takes his Book down 
fetch him. Ouster, disappears, glad to from the safe, makes another bolt of the 
get out of the shop, which she regards bit tif bread and butter which seemed 
with mingled dread and veneration, to have stopped short, eyes the affidavit 
as a storehouse of awful implements aside, and brings his right forefinger 
of the great torture of the law : a place ravelling aown a page of the Book, 
not to he entered after the gas is turned ‘Jewby—Packer—Jarndyce.” 
off. “Jarndyce 1 Here we are, sir,” 

Mr. Snagsby appears : greasy, warm, says Mr. Snagsby. “To be sure 1 I 
herbaceous, and chewing. Bolts a bit might have remembered it. This was 
of bread and butter. Bays, “Bless my given out, sir, to a Writer who lodges 
soul, sir ! Mr. Tulkinghorn 1” ust over on the opposite aide of the 

“ I want half a word with you, ane.” 

Snagsby.” Mr. Tulkinghorn has seen the entry, 

“Certainly, sir ! Dear me, sir, why<j found it before the Law-stationer, read 
didn’t you send your young man round t while the forefinger was coming down 
for me ? Pray walk into the back he hill. 

shop, sir.” Snagsby has brightened in “ What do you call him ? Nemo ?” 
a moment. lays Mr. Tulkinghorn. 

The confined room, strong of parch- “Nemo, sir. Here it is. Forty-two 
ment-grease, is warehouse, counting- olio. Given ont on the Wednesday 
house, and copying-office. Mr. Tul- light, at eight o’clock ; brought in on 
kinghorn sits, facing round, on a stool he Thursday morning, af half after 
at the desk. ino.” 

“.Tarndyce and Jarndyce, Snagsby.” “Nemo!” repeats Mr. Tulkinghorn. 
“Yes, sir.” Mr. Biiagsliy turns ‘Nemo is Latin for no one.” 
np the gas, and coughs behind liis “It must be Eiiglisli for some one, 
liand, modestly anticipating profit. Mr. sir, I think,” Mr. Snagsby submits, 
Snagsby, as a timid m.an, is accustomed with his deferential cough. “It is a 
to cough with a variety of expressions, person’s name. Here it is. 1^%ee, 
and so to save words. ir I Forty-two folio. Given out 

“You copied some affidavits in that Wednesday nighf, eight o’clock ; brought 
cause for me lately.” n, l.’hursday morning, half after nine.” 

, “Yes, sir, we did.” Thetail of Mr. Suags^jy’s eye becomes 

“ There w.as one of them,” says lOiiscious of the head of Mrs. Snagsby 
Mi*. Tulkinghorn, carelessly feeling— looking in at the shop-door to faow 
tight, uuopeuable Oyster of the old what he meang by deserting bis tea. 
H'dugd !—ill tlie wrong coat-pocket, Mr. Suagsli^ addresses an explanatory 
“ thc^mndwriting of which is peculiar, lOugh to Mrs. Snagsby, as who should 
and I rather like. As I happened to say, “My dear, a customer 1” 
he passing, and thought I had it about “Half after nine, sir,” repeats Mr. 
me, 1 looked in to ask you—but I Snagsby. “Our law-writeis, who live, 
haven’t’ got it. No matter, any other by job-work, are a queer lot; and this 
tBSe will do—Ah ! here it is!—I looked may not be bis nalfic, but it’s tlie name 
in to ask you who copied ^lii.s ?■’ ^ be goes by. I retiiciiibir now, sir, that 

“ Who _ copied this, sif 1” •Bays Mr. i he gives -it in a written 'adveitisement 
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he sticks up down st the Rule Office, and 
the King's Bench Office, and the 
Judges’ Chambers, and so furth. You 
know the kind of document, sir— 
wanting employ 1” 

Mr. Tulkinghom glances through the 
little window at the back of Coavins’s, 
the sherid’s officer’s, where lights shine 
in CoaTins’s windows. Coarins’s coffee- 
room is at the back, and the shadows 
of Beveral gentlemen under a cloud loom 
cloudily upon the blinds. Mr. Bnc^by 
takes the opportunity of slightly turn¬ 
ing his bead, to glance orer his shoulder 
at his little woman, and’ to make 
apologetic motions with bis mouth to 
this effect: “Tul-king-hom—rich— 
in-flu-on-tial !” 

“Have you given this man work 
before ?” asks Mr. Tulkinghom. 

“0 dear, yes, sir ! Work of yours.” 

“Thinking of more important mat¬ 
ters, I forget where you said he lived ?” 

“Across the lane, sir.* In fact, he 
lodges at a—” Mr. Snagsby makes 
another bolt, as if the bit of bread and 
butter were insurmountable— “ at a 
Rag and Bottle shop.” 

“Can you show me the place as I go 
back ?” 

“With the greatest pleasure, sir !” 

Mr. SnagSby pulls off his sleeves .and 
his grey coat, pulls on bis black coat, 
takes his hat from its r)eg. “ Oh 1 
here is my littlo woman !” he says 
aloud. “ My dear, will you lie so kind 
a.s to tell one of the lads to look after 
the shop, while I step across the lane 
witk.iL£. Tulkinghom ? Mrs. Snagsby, 
sir—I shan’t be two. minutes, my 
love 1” ' 

Mrs. Snagsby bends to the lawyer, 
retires behind the counter, jjeeps 
at them throdgh the window-blind, 
goes softly into the back office, refers to 
the entries in the book still lying ojjen. 
Is evidently curious. f S 

“You will find that the place is 
rough, sir,” says Mn Snaasliy, walking 
deferentially in the road, and leaving 
the narrow pavement to the lawyer 
“and the party is vfery rough. But 
they ’re a wild lot in’general, sir. The 
advantage of this particular man is, that 
be never wants sleep. He’ll. go at it 


right on end, if you want him to, as 
long as ever yon like.” 

It is quite dark now, and the gas- 
lamps have acquired their full effect. 
Jostling against clerks going to post 
the day’s letters, and against counsel 
and attorneys going home to dinner, and 
against plaintiffs and defendants, and 
suitors of all sorts, and against the 
general crowd, in whose way the forensic, 
wisdom of ages has inter|>osed a million 
of obstacles to the transaction of the 
commonest business of life—diving 
through law and equity, and through 
that kindred mystery, the street mud, 
which is made of nobody knows what, 
and collects about us noliody knows 
whence or how: we only knowing in 
general that when there is too much of 
it, wo find it necessary to shovel it away 
—the lawyer And the law-stationer oomy 
to a Hag and Biittlc shop, and genera! 
emporium of much disregarded mer¬ 
chandise, lying and being in the shadow 
of the wall of liincoln’s Inn, and kept, 
as is announced in paint, to alt whom it 
may concern, by one Krook. 

“ This is where he lives, sir,” says 
the law-stationer. 

“ This is where he lives, is it ?” says 
the lawyer uncoueeruedly. “Th.ank 
you.” 

“ Are yon not going in, sir ?” 

“No, thank you, no; I am going on 
to the Fields at present. Good even¬ 
ing. Thank you !” Mr. Snagsby lifts 
his hat, and returns to his little woman 
and his tea. 

But, Mr. Tulkinghom docs not go on 
to the Fields at present. He goe.s a 
short way, turns hack, comes ag.ain to 
the shop of Mr. Krook, and enters it 
straight. It is dim enough, with a 
blot-hcaalcd candle or so in the windows, 
and an old man and a c.at sitting in the 
tiaek part by a fire. The old iilau rises 
and comes forward, with another blot¬ 
headed candle in bis band. <v 

“ Pray is your lodger within !” 

“Male or female, sir?” says Mr. 
Krook. 

“Male. The person who does 
copying.” 

Mr. Krook has eyed his man nar¬ 
rowly. " Kno'ws him by sight. Has 
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an indistinct impression of his aristo¬ 
cratic repute. 

“Did you wish to see him, sir ?” 

“Yes.” 

“It’s what I seldom do myself,” says 
Mr. Krook with a grin. “Shall I call 
him down ? But it’s a weak chance if 
he’d come, sir!” 

“ I ’ll go up to him, then,” says Mr. 
Tulkinghorn. 

‘ ‘ Second floor, sir. Take the candle. 
Up there ! ” Mr. Krook, with his cat 
beside him, stands at the bottom of the 
staircase, looking after Mr. Tulkinghorn. 
“ lii—hi!” he says, when Mr. Tulking¬ 
horn has nearly disappeared. The 
lawyer looks down over the hand-rail. 
The oat expands her wicked mouth, and 
snarls at him. 

“Order, Lady Jane! Behave yonr- 
•self to visitors, my lady I • You know 
what they say of my lodger ?” whispers 
Krook, going up a step or two. 

“ What do they say of him ?” 

“They say he has sold himself to 
the Enemy ; hut you and I know better 
—he don’t buy. I ’ll tell you what, 
though; my lodger is so black-humoured 
and gloomy, that I believe he’d as soon 
make that liargain as any other. 
Don’t put him out, sir. That’s ray 
ail vice !” 

Mr. Tulkinghoni with a nod goes on 
his way. He comes to the dark door 
on the second floor. lie knocks, re¬ 
ceives no answer, opens it, and acci¬ 
dentally extinguishes his candle in doing 
so. 

The air of the room is almost bad 
enough to have extinguished it, if he 
had nut. It is a small room, nearly 
black with soot, and grease, and dirt. 
In the rusty skeleton of a grate, pinched 
.at the middle as if Poverty had gripped 
it, a •red coke fu^ bums low. In the 
corner by the chimney, stand a deal 
table i^d a broken desk ; a wilderness 
marked with a rain of ink. In another 
sorncr, a ragged old portmanteau on 


one of the two chairs, serves for eabinet 
or wardrobe; no larger one is needed, 
for it collapse.s like the cheeks of a 
starved-man. The floor is bare; except 
that one old mat, trodden to shr-eds of 
rope-yarn, lies perishing upon the 
hearth. No curtain veils the darkness 
of the night, hut the discolored shut¬ 
ters are drawn together; and through 
the two gaunt holes pierced in them, 
famine might be staring in—^the Banshee 
of the*man upon the bed. 

For, on a low bed opposite the fi.re, a 
confusion oj, dirty patchwork, !e.an- 
ribbod licking, and coarac sacking, the 
lawyer, hesitating just within the door¬ 
way, sees a man. Ho lies there, 
dressed in shirt and trousers, witli hare 
feet. Ho has a yellow look in the 
spectral darkness of a euudlo that has 
guttereil down, until the whole length 
of its wick (still burning) has doubled 
over, and loft g tower of winding-sheet 
above it. Ilis hair is nagged, mingling 
with his whiskers and his beard—the 
latter, ragged too, and grown, like the 
scum and mist around him, in neglect. 
Foul and filthy as the room is, foul and 
filthy as the air, it is not easy to per¬ 
ceive what fumes those arc which most 
oppress the senses in it; huj through 
the general slcklines.s and faintness, and 
the odor of stale tobacco, there comes 
into the lawyer's mouth the bitter, 
vapid taste of opium. 

“ Hallo, my friend !” he cries, and 
strikes his iron candlcsUck against the 
dour. 

He thinks he ha.s awakened hia mend. 
He lies a little tyrued away, but hia 
eyes are surely open. 

“Hallo, my friend 1” ho cries again. 
“Hallo! Hallo !” 

As ho rattles on the door, the candle 
which has drooped so long, goes out, 
and leaves him in the dark; witii 
the gaunt eyes ih the shutters staring 
down upon the bed. 
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CHAFTEE XL 

DVS DEAR noTHEB. 

A xovoa on the lawyer’s wrinkled . Mx, !r,iiU:i)igboni hurries to. the lonil- 
lutnd, as he stands in the>dark reoiui^ftng, and calls Flite ! Flite ! 

irr^lute, makes him start and say Make haste, here, whoever you are ! 
“I^Ttat’sth^?’’ Flite!” Krook follows him with his 

“It’s me," returns the'81d inan;of eyes, and, while he il* oalling, finds op- 
|fae house, whose br^th is in h® ear. portunity to steal to the old portman- 
C^u’t yo%wake him ? ” i teati, andirteal back agaiiitv 

“No.” “Enn, rate, nin I Kiglearest (}oc- 

‘ ‘ What have you done with your tor ! Euu ! ” So Mr. KrookWdresses 
candle ? ” . , , * ' .a, CTflizy little woman, ’^o»ia his female 

“ It’s gone out, -He^eitis.’ .lodtrir : who Ippears and.vanishoS in a 

' Krook takes it, goes to thejre, stoops breath : who soon returns, .accompairied 
over the red ember^ and trSs to get a by a testy medical man, brought from 
light. The dnug aphgs have'aojtehtto his dinner—with a broad snuffy upper 
spare, aipi hu eddeavours hfe vain, lip, and a bimd Scotch tongue. 
Mattering, after an ineffectual call to “ Ey ! Bless the hearts o’ ye,” says 
his ledger, that he will go down stairs the unodical man, looking up at them 
and bring a lighted caudle from the after a mornent’.s erainination. “He’s 
shop, the old man depaifts. Mr. Talk- just as dead as Phairy ! ” 
ingfaorn, for some new reason that he Mr. 'Pulkiughorn (standing by the old 
has, does not await his return in the portmanteau) iniuires if be has been 
room, but on the stairs outside. dead any time ? 

The welcome light soon shines upon “Any time, sir?” says the medical 
the wall, as Krook comes slowly up, gentleman. “It’s probable he wall 
with his meeu-eyed cat following at his have lieen dead aboot three hours.” 
heels. “Jloeatbe man generally sleep “About that time, I should say,’’ 
like this ?” inquires the lawyer, in a low observes a dark young man, on the other 
voice. “Hi! Idon’tknow,’'sayaKrook, aide of the bed. 

shaking his head and lifting his eye- “ Airyouin the maydickle prayfessimi 
brows. “I know next to nothing of yonrselt', sir?” inquires the first, 
his habits, except that he keeps himself The dark young man says yes. 
v ery 'e loae.” ‘ ‘ Then I ’ll just tak’ my depairturc,” 

*firus whispering, they both go in replies the other; “for I’mnae pide 
logotlier. As the light goes in, the here ! ” With which remark, he finishes 
great eyes in the sliutters, darkening, his brief attendance, and returns to finish 
seem to close. Not so the eyes upon his dinner. 

the bed. , The dark young surgeon passes the 

“Uod save us!” exclaims Mr. Tul- candle across and across the face, and 
kinghorn. “He is dead !” carefully examines the law-writer, who 

Kx'ook drops the heavy hand he has has established his pretensions to liis 
taken up, so suddenly ‘that the arm name by becoming indeed No one. 
swings over the bedside. “I knew this person by'-.ght, very 

They look at ofieanotberforamoment. well)” says he. “He has purchased 
“ Send for some doctor ! Call for Miss opium of me, for the last year and a 
Flite up the stairs,^sir. Here’s poiSbu half. Was anybody present related tc 
by the bed ! Call out for Flite, will him?” glancing round c.ion the three 
you ?” says Krook* with his lean hands bystanders. 

spread ont above the body like a vam. “I was hie landlord,” grimly answers 
hire’s wints. Krooft,"taking the candle from the <rar- 
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ge^n's outstreUUied hand. * ‘ He told me 
once, I was the nearest relation he had.” 

“He has died,” says the surgeon, “of 
an over-dose of opium, there is no doubt.^ 
The room is strongly flavored with it. 
There is enough here now,” taking an 
old teapot from Mr. Krook, “to kill a 
dozen people.” j 

“ Po you think he did it on purpose ? ” 
asks Krook. 

“Took the over-dose ?” 

“Yes!” Krook almost smacks his 
lips with the unction of a horrible in¬ 
terest. 

“I cant say. I should think it un¬ 
likely, as lie has been in the habit of 
taking so much. But nobu<ly can tell. 

• He was very poor, I suppose ? ” 

“I suppofeo he was. His room— 
don’t look rich,” says Krook ; who might 
have changed eyes W'ith his cat, as he 
casts his 8hai*p glance around. “ But I 
have never been in it since he had it, 
and he was too close to name bis cir- 
•'umstanees to me.” 

“Did he owe you any rent 

“;Six weeks.” 

“He will never pay it !” says thei 
young man, resuming his examination. 
“It is beyond a doubt that he is indeed 
as dead as Pharaoli; and to judge from 
his appearance and. condition, 1 should 
think it a happy release. Yet he must 
have Ixon a good figure wlicn a youth, 
and I dare say good-looking.” lie says 
this, not unfeelingly, while sitting on the 
bedstc.id’s edge, with his face towards 
that other face, and his hand upon the 
region of the heart. “I recollect once 
thiukiug there was something in his 
manner, uncouth ns it was, that denoted 
a fall ill life. Was that so he con¬ 
tinues, looking round. j 

Krook replies, “You might as well j 
askine to descril^e the ladies whose heads i 
of hair I have got in sacks down 8taii*s. j 
Than^bat he was ray lodger fur a year i 
and a hirft^ and lived—or didn’t live— 
by law'-writing, I know no more of 
him.” 

During this dialogue, Mr. Tulkingboru 
has stood aloof by the old portmanteau, 
wif& bis bands behind him, equaUy re¬ 
moved, to all appeamnci^ from all threa 
kinds of interest exbibite<r!fff8fn.he bed 


—from the young surgeon’s professional 
Interest in death, noticeable as being 
quite apart from bis remarks on tbc 
deceased as an individual; from the old 
man's unction ; and the little crazy wo¬ 
man's awe. His imperturbable face has 
been as‘inexpressive as his rusty clothes. 
One could not even say he has been 
thinking all this while. He has shown 
neither patience nor impatience, nor at¬ 
tention nor abstraction. He lias shown 
notbihg but his shell. As ei^ily might. 
the tone of a delicate mustcal instrument, 
be inferred its case, as the tone oi‘ 
Mr. Tulkin^ioi'u from hia case. 

He now interposes; addressing the 
young surgeon, in Ms unmoved, }>ro- 
fessional way. 

“I look^ in lM‘re,” be observes, 
“ just before you, with the intention of 
giving this deceased man, whom 1 
never saw alive, some employment at 
Ids ira<le of Jfopying. I had heard of 
him from my stationer—Snagsby of 
Cook’s Court. Since no one here knows 
anything about him, it might be as well 
to send for Snagsby. Ah ! ” to the 
little crazy woman, who has often seen 
him in Court, and whom he has often 
seen, and who projjoses, in frightcaied 
Uumb'show, to go for the law statiooer. 
“ Suppose you do J ” 

While she is gdne, the surgeon aban¬ 
dons Ills hopoleas investigation, and 
covers its subject with the patchwork 
counterpane. Mr* Krook and he inter¬ 
change a word or two. Mr. Talking 
horn says nothing ; but stands,* ever, 
near the old portmanteau. 

Mr. Suagsby arrives hastily, in his 
grey coat and hi8^)iack sleeves. * ‘ Dear 
me, dear me,” he says ; “and it ha*; 
come to this, has 11 : 1 ! ^css my soul ! ” 

“Can you give^the person of the 
house any information about this un¬ 
fortunate creaturp, Snagsby?” inquires 
Mr. Tulkin^ort. ‘.‘He was in arrears 
with bis rent, it seems. And l^p must 
be buried, you knoW’ ^ 

“Well, 4-‘>” Bayf>"Mr, Snagsby, 
toughing iiiu apologetic cough behind 
his head ; “I reaily«don’t know what 
advice 1 could offt4, except sending for 
the beadle.” 

“I don't si>eak of advise,” returns 
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Mr. Tulkingliorn. “/ coul(lj.i^vise 

(“No one better, sir, I am sure,” 
says Mr. Snagsby, witli bis deferential 
cougli.) 

“I sjieak of afibrding some cine to 
bis connexions, or to where ble came 
from, or to anything conoerning him.” 

“ X assure yon, sir,” says Mr. Snags¬ 
by, after prefacing his reply with his 
cough of general propitiation, “that I 
no moresknow where he came’from, 
than I know-” 

‘Where bo has gone to, perhaps,” 
suggests the surgeon, to bmp him out. 

A pause. Mr. Tulkinghorn looking at 
the law-stationer. Mr. Krook, with his 
mouth o])en, looking for somebody to 
speak next. 

“As to his connexions, sir,” says 
Mr. Snagsby, “ if a person was to say 
to me, ‘Snagsby, here’s twenty thou¬ 
sand pound down, ready, for yon in the 
Bank of England, if you ’ll only name 
one of ’em,’ I couldn’t do it, sir I About 
a year and a half ago—to the best of 
my belief at the time when he first 
came to lodge at the present Bag and 
Bottle Shop—” 

“ That was the time 1 ” says Krook, 
with a nod. 

“About a year and a half ago,” says 
Mr. Snagsby, strengthened, “he came 
into our place one morning after break¬ 
fast, and, finding my little woman 
(which I name Mrs. Snagsby when I 
use that appellation) in our shop, pro¬ 
duced a specimen of his handwriting, 
alS'f'gave her to understand that he was 
in wants of copying^ work to do, and 
was—not to put too fine a point upon 
it--” a favourite apology for idain- 
speaking wit! Mr. Snagsby, whicli he 
always offers with a sort of argument¬ 
ative frankness, “hard up! My little 
woman is nut in geuend partial to 
strangers, particalar-*-n(ft to put too 
fine a point upon it—when they want 
anything. But She was rather took by 
something about this person ; whether 
by his being nnshaged, or by his hdir 
bm’ng in want of attention, or by what 
other ladies’ reasons, I leave you to 
judge; and she accepted of the speci- 
men, and likewise of the address. My 


little woman hasn’t a good ear ,for 
names,” proceeds Mr. Snagsby, after 
consulting his cough of consideration 
behind his hand, “and khe considered 
Nemo equally the same as Nimrod. 
In consequence of which, she got into a 
habit of saying to me at meals, ‘ Mn. 
Snagsby, you haven’t found Nimrod any 
work yet!’ or ‘Mr. Snagsby, why 
didn’t you' give that cight-and-thirty 
Chancery folio in Jamdyco,to Nimrod'!’ 
or such like. And that is the way he 
gradually fell into job-work at our jdace ; 
and that is the most I know of him, 
except th.at he was a quick band, and a 
hiind not sparing of night-work ; and 
that if you gave him out, say five and- 
forty folio on the Wednesday night, you 
would have it brought in on the Thurs¬ 
day morning. All of which—” Mr. 
Snagsby concludes by politely motioning 
with his hat towards the bed, as much 
as to add, ‘ X have no doubt my honor¬ 
able friend would confirin, if ha were 
in a condition to do it.’ 

“ Hadn’t you belter see,” says Mr. 
Tulkinghorn to Krook, “whether he 
had any pajiers that may enlighten you ? 
There will be an Inquest, and you will 
be asked the question. You can read ?” 

“No, X can’t,” returns the old man, 
with a sudden grin. 

‘Snagsby,” says Mr. Tulkinghorn, 
“look over the room for him. lie will 
jet into some trouble or difficulty, othei-- 
wise. Being here, X’ll wait, if you 
make haste; and then X can testify on 
lis behalf, if it should ever be neces¬ 
sary, that all was fair and right. If 
you will hold the candle for Mr. Snags¬ 
by, my friend, he’ll soon see whether 
there is anything to help you.” 

‘Xn the first place, here’s an old 
portmanteau, sir,” says Snagsby. 

Ah, to be sure, sp there is! ' Mr. 
Tulkinghorn does not apiiear to have 
seen it before, though he is st^'iing so 
close to it, and though theA' is very 
little else. Heaven knows. * 

The marine-store merchant holds the 
light, and the law-stationer conducts 
he search. The surgeon leans a^inst 
a cbmer of the chimney-piece; Miss 
Elite ^e^ tfud trembles just within 
the dooK' ilhe apt old scholar of 6hc<,^ 
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oM«ohool, with his dull black breeches 
tied with ribbons at the knees, his large 
black waistcoa^, his long-sleewed black 
coat, and his wisp of limp white neok- 
kerchiof tied in the bow the Peerage 
knows so well, stands in exactly the 
' same place and attitude. 

There are some worthless articles of 
clothing in the old portmanteau ; there 
is a bundle of pawnbrokers’ duplicates, 
those tunipike tickets on the road of 
Poverty; there is a crumpled paper, 
smelling of opium, on which arc scrawled 
rough memoranda—as, took, such a 
day, so many grains; took, such ano¬ 
ther day, so many more- i)egun some 
time ago, as if witli the intention of 
being regularly continued, but soon left 
off. There aio a few dirty scraps of 
newsjpapevs, all referring to Coroners’ 
Inquests; there is nothing else. They 
search the cupljoard, and the drawer of 
the ink-splashed table. There is riot a 
morsel of an <ild letter, or of any other 
writing, in either. The young surgeon 
•ex,amines the dress on the law-writer. 
A knife and some odd halfpence are 
all he finds. Mr. Snagsby’s suggestion 
i.s tho practical suggestion after all, and 
the licadle must be called in. 

So the little crazy lodger goes for the 
beadle, and the rest come put of the 
room. “Don’t leave the cat there 1” 
says the surgeon : “ that won’t do ! ’’ 
Mr. Krook therefore drives her out be¬ 
fore him ; and she goes furtively down 
•stairs, winding her lithe kail and licking 
her lips. 

“(iood night!” says Mr. Tulking- 
liorn ; and goes home to Allegory and 
meditation. 

liy tins lime tlie now.s has got into 
the court. Croups of its inhabitants 
.■if.sem^ile to di.seuss the thing ; and the 
outposts of tho army of observation 
(prin<'i|iallyboys) are pnsbed forward to 
Mr. K rott’s window, which they closely 
invest. A policeman has already walked 
up \o the room, and walked down again 
to tlic door, where ho stands like a 
tower, only condcseetiding to see the 
boy.'! at his base occasionally ; but when- 
• ver be docs see them, they quail and 
fall back. Mrs. Porkiiis, not 

'been for some weeks on spe-akinu terms 


with Mrs. Piper, in consequence of an 
unpleasantness originating in young 
Perkins having “fetched” young Piper 
“a crack,” renews her friendly inter¬ 
course on this auspicious occasion. The 
potboy at the corner, who is a privi¬ 
leged amateur, .os possessing official 
knowledge of life, and having to deal 
with drunken men occa.sionally, ex¬ 
changes confidential cnramunicatious 
with the policeman, and has the -ap¬ 
pearance of an impregnable youth, un¬ 
assailable by truuclieouB and uuoon- 
finable in stiftion-houscs. People talk 
across the court out of yindow, and 
hare-headed scouts come Inirrying in 
from Chancery Lane to know what’s the 
matter. The general feeling seems to 
he that it’s a blessing Mr. Krook 
waru’t made away with first, mingled 
with a little natural disappointment 
that be was not. In the midst of this 
sensation, the Ixiadle arrives. 

The beadle, though generally under¬ 
stood in the neighbourhood to be a ridi¬ 
culous institution, is not without a cer¬ 
tain popularity for the moment, if it 
were only as a man who is going to sec 
the body. The policeman considers him 
an imbecile civilian, a remnant of 
the barbarous -watclimen-tiiaes; but 
gives him admission, os something that 
must bo borne with until Oovenimcut 
sliall abolish him. The sensation is 
heightened, as the tidings spremi from 
mouth to mouth that tho beadle is on 
the ground, and lias gone in. 

By-aud-by the beadle comes out, 
more intensifying the sensation, which 
has rather languislied in the interval. 
He is understood to be in want of wit¬ 
nesses, for the Inquest to-mon-ow, who 
can toll the Coroner and Ary anytliing 
whatever resiiecting the deceased. Is 
immediately referred to innumerable 
people who (K^p tjll notliing whatever. 
Is made more imbecile by being con¬ 
stantly informed that ^rs. Green’s son 
“was a law-wi'iter his-self, and knowed 
bim better than anybody ”—which sou 
of Mrs. Green’s apiiSars, on inquiry, to 
j be at tho present ti'qp aboard a vessel 
hound for China, thi oe mouths out, but 
donsidered accessible by telegraph, on 
aptjlication to the Lords of the Adroi- 
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ralty. Beadle goes into raiious shops | a fiur» as Mrs. Perkins, more than ***6 
ami parlors, examining the inhabitante; conoiled to Mrs. Piper, says, in amicable 
always shattlng the door 6rst, and by coovenation with that excellent woman, 
oxchision, delay, and general idiotcy, The coroner is to sit in ‘the first-floor 
exasperating tbe public. Polioeroan room at the Sol's Arms, where the Har- 
seen to smile to iwtboy. Public loses monic Meetings take place twice a-week, 


interest, and undergoes reaction. Taunts 
the be^le, in shrill youthful voices, 
with having boiled a boy; chorusses 
fragments of a popular song to that 
effect, and im)K)rting that the boy was 
made into' soup fur the workhouse. 
Policeman at last finds it necessary to 
support the law, and seized a vocalist; 
who is released upon the flight of the 
rest, on condition of his getting out of 
this then, come I and catting it—a con¬ 
dition be immediately observes. So the 
sensation dies off for the tinae ; and tbe 
unmoved policeman (to whom a little 
opiuin, more or less, is nothing^ with 
his shining liat, stiff stock, inflexible 
great-coal, stout belt and bracelet, and 
all things fitting, pursues his lounging 
way W'itii a heavy tread: beating the 
palms of his white gloves one against 
the other, and stopping now and then, 
at a street-corner, to look casually alnmi 
for anything between a lost child and a 
murder. 

Under cover of the night, the feeble¬ 
minded beadle comes flittijtg about 
Cliancery Lane with his summonses, in 
which every Juror's name is wrongly 
.spelt, and nothing is rightly spelt but 
tlie beadle's own name, which nobody 
can read or wants to know. The snm- 
served, and his witnesses foro- 
warned, the beadle goes to Mr. Krook’s, 
to keep a small af(,*>uintment he has 
made with certain paupers ; who, pre¬ 
sently arriving, are conducted up-stairs ; 
where they lAave the great eyes in 
the shutter something new to stare 
at, in that hist shape which earthly 
lodgings take lor No ojie-- 7 ;and for Every 
'one. 

And, all that .night, the coffin stands 
ready by the old portmantean ; and the 
lonely figure on the bed, whose i^th in 
life has lain thrtugh tive-aml-forly 
ye.iTs, lies there, p^dtli no more track 
liehind him, that any one can trace, 
than a descried infant. * 

• Next day the court is all alive—is like 


and where the chair is filled by a gentle* 
man of professional celebrity, faced by 
little Swills, the comic vo^ist, who 
hopes (according to the bill in the win¬ 
dow) that his friends will rally round 
him, and support first-rate talent. The 
Sol's Arms does a brisk stroke of busi¬ 
ness all the morning. Even children 
so require sustaining, under the general 
excitement, that a pieman who has 
established himself for the occasion at 
the corner of the court, says his brandy- 
balls go off like smoke. What time the 
beadle, hovering between the door of 
Mr. Krook’s eatabiisliment and the door 
of the Sol’s Arms, shows the cariosity 
in his keeping to a few discreet spirits, 
and accepts tbe ctmipliineut of a glass 
of ale or so in return. 

At the appointed hour arrives the 
Coi’oner, for whom the Jurymen are 
waiting, and who is rc<‘cived with a 
salute of skiill^ from the good diy 
skittle-ground attachwl to the iSol’s 
Anns. The Coroner frequents more 
l>ublic-housea than auy man alive. The 
smell of sawdust/, beer, tobacco-smoke, 
and spirits, is in.separable in his voca¬ 
tion from death in its inostawful sha)>es. 
He is conducted by the beadle and the 
landlord to the Harmonic Mooting Room, 
where be puts his liat on the 7 )iano, and 
takes a Windsor-chair ot the head of a 
long table, foimied of sevoral sliort 
tables put together, and ornamented 
with glutinous rings in endless involu¬ 
tions, made by pots and glasses. As 
ttuiny of the Jury as can crowd together 
at the table sit tlnre. The rest get 
among the sjiittoows and pipes, or lean 
against the piano. Over tlic tUroner s 
head is a small iron garland, the pen¬ 
dant handle of a bell, winch rather 
gives the Majesty of the Court the 
ap]>earance of going to be hanged pre¬ 
sently. 

CaU over and swear the Jury! 
WhiV'liJii? ceremony is in ]»rogre8s, 
.sensntioD is created by tho entraned ot 
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u «bubby little man in a large shirt- 
collar, with a moist eye, and an in¬ 
flamed nose, who modestly takes a posi¬ 
tion near the (loor as one of the general 
public, but seems familiar with the 
room too. A whisper ciroulates that 
this is little Swills. It is considered 
not unlikely that he will get np an imir 
Ution of the Coroner, and make it the 
principal feature of the Harmonic Meet¬ 
ing in the evening. 

“Well, gentlemen—” the Coroner 
begins. 

“Silence there, will you !” says the 
beadle. Not to the Coroner, though it 
might appear so. 

“Well, gentlemen!” resumes the 
Coroner. “ Yon are impanelled here, 
to inquire into the death of a certain 
man. Evidence will be given before 
you, as to the circumstances attending 
that death, and you will give your ver¬ 
dict according to the — skittles; they 
must be stopped, yon know, beadlo ! •— 
evidence, and not .according to anything 
else. The fir.4 thing to he done, io to 
view the body.” 

“ Make %vay there .' ” cries the 
Ijcadle. 

So they go out in a loose procession, 
something after the manner of a strag¬ 
gling funeral, and make their inspeetion 
in Mr. Krook’s hack second floor, from 
which a few of the Jurynien rctu-e pale 
and precipitately. The beadle is very 
careful that two gentlemen not very 
neat about the cufis and buttons (for 
whose accommodation he has provided 
a special little table near the Coroner, 
in the Harnionip Meeting Room) should 
see all that is to he seen. Kor they are 
the public chroniclers of such inquiries, 
by the line ; and he is not snimrior to 
the universal human infirmity, but 
hopes to read wi print what “Mooney, 
the active and intelligrnt beadle of the 
distviat,” s.aid and did; and oven 
aspires‘to sec the name of Mooney as 
'familiarly and patronisingly indntionod 
as the name of the Hangman is, accord¬ 
ing to the latest ex.amples. 

#Jjittlo Swills is waiting for the 
Coroner and Jury on their returt. Mr. 
Tiilkinghorn, also. M fl. 9]nB|i^horu is 
leceivod with distinetion^^iid scaled 


near the Coroner ; between that high 
judicial officer, a bagatelle-board, and the 
coal-box. The inquiry proceeds. The 
Jury learn how the subject of their in¬ 
quiry died, and learn no more about 
him. “ A very eminent solicitor is iu 
attendance, gentlemen,” says the Coro¬ 
ner, “who, I am informed, was acci¬ 
dentally present, when discovery of the 
death wa.s made; but he could only 
repeat the evidence ymu havc,^eady 
hearS from the surgeon, th# lanWoi'd, 
tho lodger, and the law-stationer; and 
it is not ^^ecessary to trouble him. Is 
anybody in attOTdanee who knows any¬ 
thing more ? ” 

Mrs. Piper pushed forward by Mrs. 
Perkins. Mis. Piper sworn. 

Anastasia Piper, gentlemen. M.arried 
woman. Now, Mrs. Piper—what have 
yon got to say about this 1 
j Why, Mrs. Pljier has a good deal to 
say, chiefly iy parenthesis and without 
I punctuation, bnt not muoh to tell. 
Mrs. Piper lives in the court (which her 
husband is a cabinet-maker) and it has 
long been well beknown among the 
neighbours (counting from the day next 
but one before the half-baptising of 
Alexander James Piper aged eighteen 
months and four days old on accounts of 
not being expected to live sfuch was the 
sufferings gentlemen of that child in 
his gums) as ttie Plaintive — so Mrs. 
Piper insists on calling the deceased— 
was reported to have sold himself. 
Thinks it was the Ptaihtive’s air in 
wbicli that report originatinin. See the 
Plaintive often, and considered ..-.^his 
air was feariocious, and not to be 
I allowed to go abTinl some children being 
timid (and if doubted hoping Mrs, 
Perkins may be brouglil forard for she 
! is here and will do credit to her hus¬ 
band and herself and family). Has 
seen the Plaintive wexed .and worrited 
by the chilfirei* (for children they nill 
ever lie and you cannot cx|iect them 
specially if of playfivl dispositions to be 
Mothoosellers whieii you w.as not your- 
’self). On accounts of this and hia 
dark looks has oftvn dreamed as she sec 
him take a pickafe from bis pocket and 
split Joliriny's head (which the child 
knows hot fear and ha.s lepcatually 
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called after him close at Ws eels). 
Never however see the Plaintive take a 
pickaxe or any other wepping far from 
it. Has seen him hurry away when 
run and called after as if not partial to 
children and never see him speak to 
neither child nor grown person at any 
time (excepting the hoy that sweeps the 
crossing down the lane over the way 
round the corner w'hich if he was here 
would t' '1 you that ho has been seen a 
S])eaElng tk him frequent). 

Says the Coroner, is that boy here ? 
Says the beadle, no, sir, he is not hero. 
Says the Coroner, go and fetch him then. 
In the absence of the active and intel¬ 
ligent, the Coroner converses with Mr. 
Tnikinghorn. 

0 ! Here’s the hoy gentlemen ! 

Here he is, very muddy, very 
hoarse, very ragged. Now, boy !—But 
stop a minute. Caution. This boy 
must be put through a fey preliminary 
paces. 

Name, Jo. Nothing else that he 
knows ou. Don’t know that everybody 
has two names. Never lieerd of sicli a 
think. Don’t know tli.at .lo is short for 
a longer name. Thinks it long enough 
for/d'/n. He don't find no fault with 
it. Spell it ? No. He can’t spell it. 
No father, nh mother, no friends. Never 
Iwen to school. What’s home ? Knows 
a broom’s a broom, and knows it’s 
wicked to tell a lie. Don’t recollect 
ivho told liim about the broom, or about 
the lie, but knows bolb. Can’t exactly 
say wliht ’ll be done to him artor he’s 
deali-i.'’ ho tells ii lie to the gentlemen 
here, but lielieves it ’ll bo soincthiug 
wery b.od to iiunish ‘him, and serve 
him right—and .so he’ll tell tlu! 
truth. 

“This won't do, gcnlloinen!” says 
the Coroner, with a melauclioly shake 
of the liea<l. 

“Don’t yon think you'can receive his : 
evidence, sir 'I ” asks an attentive Jury-1 
man. • j 

“Out of the question,” says the! 
Coroner. “Yon h.avq, heard the boy. j 
‘ Can't exactly .sjiy’ WjUi’t do, yon know. | 
Wo onu’t take tlud^ ill a Ct. art of .Tns- i 
tice, gentlemen. It 's terrible dopiavily. I 
Put the boy aside.” 


Boy put aside ; to the great edifi<p- 
tion of the audience;—especially of 
Little Swills, the Comic Vocalist. 

Now. Is there any other witness ? 
No other witness. 

Very well, gentlemen 1 Here’s a 
man unknown, proved to have been in 
the habit of taking opium in large 
quantities for a year and a half, found 
dead of too much opium. If you think 
you liave any evidence to lead you to 
the conclusion tliat he committed sui¬ 
cide, you will come to that conclusion. 
If you tliink it is a case of accidental 
death, you will find a Verdict accord¬ 
ingly. 

Verdictacconlingly. Accidental death. 
No doubt. Geiillemcu, you are dis¬ 
charged. Good afternoon. 

While the Coroner buttons his great 
coat, Mr. Tulkinghmu ami he give 
private audience to the rejected witness 
in a corner. 

That graceless creature only knows 
that the dead man (wlnun he recog¬ 
nised just, now by his yellow face and 
black hair) was soiuutimes hooted and 
pursued about the streets. That one 
cold winter night, when he, the boy, 
was shivering in a doorway tieav Lis 
crossing, the man turned to look at 
him, and came hack, and, having 
questioned him and found that he had 
not a friend in the world, said, 

Neither have 1. Not one ! ” and 
gave him the price of a supj^er an<l a 
nighCs lodging. That the man had 
often spoken to him since; and asked 
I him whether he slept sound at night, 
j and liow he bore cold and hunger, and 
! w'hether he ever wished to die; and 
! similar sirauge questions. That vhen 
I the man had no money, he would say in 
passing, “lamas poor as yob to-day, 
.lo;’' but that when h/) had any, he 
had always (as the boy most heartily 
believes) been glad to give him some. 

“ lie waswei'y good to me,’* i.ays the 
boy, wiping bis eyes with bis wretched' 
sleeve. “ Wen 1 see him a layin’ so 
stritclicd out just now, I wished he 
could have herud mo tell hijn so. lie 
wos werjv good to me, he wos ! ” 

‘ Ab be^^hqblc.s down Kbiirs, 7.lr. 
Snagsby^ fjrhg in w'ait for him, puts a 
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IjjkK'Crovii in Lis han<l. “ If ever yon 
HOC mo coming post your crossing witb 
my little woman—I mean a lady— 
says Mr. Sn'agsby, with his finger on 
his nose, “don’t allude to it!” 

For some little time the Jurymen 
' hang about the SoVs Arms colloquially. 
In the sequel) half-a-dozen are caught 
up in a cloud of pipe-smoke that per* 
vades the parlor of the Sol’s Arms ; two 
stroll to Hampstead ; and four engage 
to go half-price to the play at night, 
and top up with oysters. Little Swills 
is treated on several hands. Being 
asked what he thinks of the proceed* 
iiigs, characterises them (his strcngtli 
lying in a slangular direction) as “a 
jummy stiirt.” The landlord of the 
Sol's Ai'ins, finding Little Swills so 
populax, coinmonda him highly to the 
Jurymen and public; observing that, 
for a song in character, he don’t know 
his equal, and that that man’s character- 
wardrobe wi>uld fill a cart. 

Thus, gradually the Sol’s Arms melts 
into the shadowy night, and thou flares 
out of it strong in gas. The Harmonic 
Meeting hour arriving, the gentleman 
•>f professional celebrity takes the chair; 
is faced (rcd-faced) by Little Swills ; 
tbeir friends rally lound them, and 
suitport first-rate talent. In the zenith 
of tbc evening, Little Swills says, 
Gentlemen, if you’ll peimit me, I’ll 
attempt a short description of a scene 
uf real life that came off here to-day. 
Is much applauded and encouraged ; 
goes out of the room as Swills ; comes 
in us the Ooroner (not the least in the 
world like him); de.scril)esthe Inquest, 
with recreative intervals of piano-foi*te 
occompauiment to the refrain—With 
liis (the (Joroiicr’s) tippy iul li doll, 
tijipy toi lo doll, tlpjiy tol li doll, Bee ! 

The jingling, piano at last is silent, 
and the Hiirmonic friends rally round 
iJioir jjiJhtws. Then tliere is rest 
around Hhc lonely figurej^pw laid in 
•ifs hist earthly habitation; aifd it is 
vvatched by the gaUnt eyes iu the 
.''hiitterH through some quiet hours of 
night. If tills forlorn man could have 
been prophetically seen lying l^e, by 
Ihc^ mother at whose bi’fe^gt^hpnostlcd; 

A little child, with eyes upmsccl to licr 


loving face, and soft hand scarcely 
knowing how to close upon the neck to 
which it crept, what an impossibility 
the vision would have seemed ! 0, if, 
in brighter days, the now*extinguiKhed 
fire within him ever burned for one 
woman who held him in her heart, 
where is she, while these ashes are 
above the ground! 

It is an^hiog but a night of rest at 
Mr, Snagsby’s, in Cook’s Courtiij^hero 
Quaier murders sleep, by goiflg, a?Mr. 
Snagsby himself allows—not to put too 
fine a poin^i it—out of one fit into 
twenty. The occasion of this seizure 
is, that Guster has a tender heart, and 
a susceptible something that jiossibly 
might have been imagination, but fijr 
Tooting and her patron saint. Be it 
whut it may, now, it w'as so direfully 
impressed at tea-tiine by Mr. Snagsby’s 
account of the enquiry at which he had 
assisted, tlia^ at supper-time she pro¬ 
jected herself into the kitchen, preceded 
by a flying Butch-cheese, and fell into a 
fit of unusual duration : which she only 
cainc out of to go into another, and 
another, and so on through a chain of 
fits, with short intervals between, of 
which she has pathetically availed her¬ 
self by consuming them in ^ntreaties to 
Mrs. Snagsby not to give her warning 
“ when she quite comes to ; ” and also 
in appeals to the whole establishment to 
lay her down on the stones, and go to 
bed. Hence, Mr. Riuigsby, at last 
hearing the cock at the little dairy in 
Cursitor Street go into that disinterested 
ecstasy of his on the subject of day uffit, 
says, drawing a Jong breath, though the 
most patient of men, “ I thought you 
was dead, I am sure ! ” 

What question this •nthusiastic fowl 
supposes he settles when he Ptraiiis 
lilmself to such an extent, or why he 
should thqs crow' (so men crow' on 
various triumphant public ooeaslow, 
however) about ‘wlial cannot be of any 
moment to liim, afiuir. It is 

cnougli that daylight comes, morning 
^5omes, noon comoet. 

Then the activc.and intelligent, w'ho 
has got into the* morning jjapers as 
such, comes with his ])aupev company 
to Mr. Krook’s. and bears off the body 
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of our dear ‘brother here departed, to 

a hemmed'in eburcby&rdf pestiferoaa 
and ohmnef wbenoe mali^aani diseases 
are oommDnicated to the bodies of oof 
dear brothers and sisters who have not 
departed ; while our dear brothers and 
sisters who hang ahont offiekl back¬ 
stairs—would to Heaven th^ 
departed !—are very complacent and 
agreeable. Into a beastly scrap of 
gron^d^r.^ich a Turk would reject a 
savage aboimnation, and a Oaffre would 
nlmdder at, they bring our dear brother 
here departed, to receive©Christian 
burial. 

With houses looking on, on every 
side, save where a recking little tunnel 
of a court gives access to the iron gate— 
with every villuny (^f life in action close 
on death, and (‘very poisonous element 
of death in action close ou life—here, 
tliey lower our dear brother down.a 
foot or two : here, sow him in corrup¬ 
tion, to be raised iu corruption ; an 
avonginjf ghost at many a sick-bedside: 
a shameful testimony to future ages, 
how civili«atlon and barbarism walked 
this boastful island together. 

Como night, come darkness, for ymi 
cannot come too soon, or stay too hnig, 


1 by such a place as tbis ! ComCj 
(gBag lighte into the windows of the 
ugly houses ; and you who do iniquity 
therein, do it at least with this diead 
scene shut out / Come, dame of gae, 
burniug so sullenly above the iron gate, 
on which tho poisoned air deposits its 
wltch-ointmcnt slimy to the touch 1 It 
28 well that you should call to every 
paseer-by, ^^Look here !” 

With the night, comos a slouching 
figure through the tuunel-oourt, to the 
outside of the iron gate. It holds the 
gate with its hands, and looks in be¬ 
tween the bars; stands looking in, for 
a little while. 

It then, with an old broom it carries, 
softly sweeps the step, and makes the 
archway clean. It does so, very busily 
and trimly; looks in again, a little 
while; and so dep;irts. 

Jo, is it thou? Well, w'ell! Though 
a rejected witness, who “can’t exactly 
say” what will be <lone to him in 
greater hands than men’s, thou art not 
quite in outer darkness. There is some¬ 
thing like a distiint ray of light in thy 
muttered reason for this : 

“Hewoswerygood to me, hewos!” 


CHAPTER XTI. 

ON THR WATOir. 


ft*has loft off raining down in Lin- 
eolttshirr, at la.st, nii^ Chesney Wold 
Ims taken ln*art. Jfvs. Koutic.ewell is 
full of hospitahh' cares, for Sir Leicester 
and my Latly A/e c<»ming home from 
Paris. The fashionable intelligence has 
found it out. and communicates the glad 
tidings to l>enighted Kngl.aqd. It has ; 
also fimnd out, that tficy will cnt-cr- i 
tain a brilliujit and distinguished circle I 
of the of beau vfonefe (the ! 
fashionable int<;Uigoncc is weak in Eng- 
'lisb, but a giant-Rfro-hed in FrenchV 
at the amdcnl aiid hospitable family seal 
in Lincolnshire. 

For the greater honor of the brilliant 
and distinguished circle, and of Oiesncy 


Wold into the bargain, the broken arch 
of the bridge in the park is mended ; 
and the water, now retired within its 
proper limits and again spanned grace* 
fully, makes a figure in the prospect 
from the house. The clear cold sun¬ 
shine glances into the brttle woods, and 
approvingly Uliolds the sh.'up wind 
scattering the leaves .and drying the 
moss. It glides over the pafk after 
the moving shatlows of tlie clouds, and 
chases them, and never c.'itchcs them, 
all day. It looks in at the windows, 
and touches the ancvslra’ )KjrtraitB wii.b 
1 bars dird patches of bruhtneas, never 
I (fontempiaf^d by'the painters. Athwart 
I the picture'bf joy Lady, over* the great 
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tumncy-pieee, it throws a broad bend- 
sioistor of light that strikes down 
crookedly into the hearth, and seems to 
rend it. 

Through the same cold snnsMoet and 
the same sharp wind, my Lady and Sir i 
Leicester, in their travelling chariot, , 
(my Lady*8 woman, and Sir Leicester’s 
man affectionate in the rumble,) start 
for home. With a considerable amount 
of jingling and whip-cracking, and many 
plunging denmnstmtions on the part 
of two ‘bare-backed horses, and two 
Centaurs with glazed hats, jack-boots, 
and flowing manes and tails, they rattle 
out of the yard of the Hdtel Bristol in the 
Place VeudAmc, and canter between the 
-un-Jind-sh.nl r.v-chi qinT<*d colonnade of. 
ihe Kuo <le llivoli and the garden of the 
ill-fated palace of a lieadless king and 
queen, oft* by the Place of Concord, and 
tlie Elysian FicMs, and the Gate of tlic 
Star, out of Paris. 

Scoth to say, they cannot go away 
too fast; for, even bore, ray Lady 1 
Bediock has been bored to death, j 
Coiicoii, assembly, opera, theatre, drive, ] 
nothing is new to my Lady, under the j 
worn-out heavens. Only last Sunday, ] 
when poor w’rott hes were gay—wdthin | 
the walls, playing witli children among 
the cli]>ped trues and the statues in the 
Palace Garden; walking, a score abreast, 
intheBIysian Fields, made more Elysian 
l>y performing dogs and wooden horses ; 
between whiles filtering (a few) through 
the gloomy Cathedral of our' Lady, to 
''ay a word or two at the base of a 
l)illar, w'itliin flare of a rusty little 
giidiron-full of gusty little tapers— 
without the walla, encompassing Paris; 
with dancing, love-making, wine-drink-1 
ing, tobacco-smoking, tomb-visiting, 
idlliai'd card and domino playing, 
quack-doctorihg, and much murdcrou.'^ 
icfusc, animate and inanimate—only 
last Sunday, my Lady, in the desolation 
• vf Boredom and tlie clutch 4 >f Giant 
Despair, almost liated her ow'n maid for : 
l»emg in spirits. 

She cannot, therefore, go too fast 
from Paris. Weariness of soul lies 
before her, af? it lies behind-^l^cr Ariel 
has put a girdle of the whole 

oj\rth, aftd it cannot be uhclnspcd—but 


fiS 

tbe imperfect remedy is ^own 

from the last place where 
experienced. Fling Paris bad. “JiTiSe 
distance, then, exchanging it for endless 
avenues and cross-avenues of wintry 
trees ! And, when next beheld, let it 
be some leagues away, with the Gate of 
tbe Star a white speck glitteriiig in the 
sun, and the city a mere mound in a 
plain : two dark square tow'crs rising 
out* of it, and light and de¬ 

scending on it aslant, like tne angels in 
Jacob’s dream! 

Sir Lefeester is genei'ally in a com- 
idacent state, and rarely bored. When 
he ha.s nothing else to do, he can always 
contemplate his own greatness. It is a 
considerable advantage to a man, to 
have so inexhaustible a subject. After 
reading his letters, he leans back in his 
comer of the carriage, and generally 
review^s his imi'iortaneo to soclwty. 

‘‘You have an unusual amount of 
correspondence this morning ?” sjiys my 
Lady, after a long time. ’ She is 
fatigued with reading. Has almost 
reJwT a page in twenty miles. 

Nothing in it, though. Nothing 
whatever.” « 

“I saw one of Mr. Tulkinghorn's 
long effusions, I think * 

“You see everything,” says Sir 
Leicester, with admiration. 

“Ha!” sighs my Lady. “ He is 
the most tire.«ioTne of men !” 

“He sends -I really beg your ))ar- 
don—ho sends,” says Sir Leicester, 
selecting the letter, and unfoldit, 
“a message to yon. Our slo))ping to 
change hor8es,,a8 I came to his post¬ 
script, drove it out of my memory. 1 
beg you ’ll excuse me. He says—” Sir 
Leicester is so long fa taking out bis 
cye-glasR and adjusting jjt, that my Lady- 
looks a little irritated. “lie says 
* In the matter of the sight of way—' 
I beg your pafdon, that/s not the place. 
He says—yes I have it! He 

says, ‘I beg my respectful compliments 
to my Lady, who, 1 ho]je, has benefited 
by the change. Will you do luc th% 
favor to menthol (as it may interest 
her), that I have something to tell her 
on her return, in reference to the xwrsoii 
who copied the affidavit in the Chancery 
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of onr dear I powerfully stiaulated her 
a iemmed-i have seen him,’ ” 

, leaning forward, looks out 
of her window. 

“That’s the message,” observes Sir 
Beioester. 

“1 should like to walk a little,” says 
ray Lady, still looking out of her 
window. 

“Walk?” repeats Sir Leicester, in 
a tonej^Jvirprise. , 

“ 1 shoura like to walk a little,” 
says my Lady, with unmistakeable dis¬ 
tinctness. “Tlease to stop the oarriago.” 

The carriage is stopped, the affec¬ 
tionate mail alights hum the rumble, 
opens the door, and lets down the steps, 
obedient to an impatient motion of my 
Lady’s hand. My Lady alights so 
quickly, and walks away so quickly, 
that Sir Leicester, for all his scrupulous 
politeness, is unable to assist her, and 
is left behind. A space of ?, minute or. 
two has elapsed before he comes up 
with her. .She smiles, looks very hand¬ 
some, takes his ann, lounges with him 
for a quarter of a mile, is very much 
bored, and resumes her seat in the 
carriage. , 

The rattle and clatter continue 
through the greater part of three days, 
with more or less of bell-jingling and' 
whip-cracking, and more or less plung¬ 
ing of Centaurs and bare-backed horses. 
Their courtly politeness to each other, 
at the Hotels where they taiwy, is the 
theme of general admiration. Though 
ray Lord is a little aged for my Lady, 
saysTtradame, the ho.stess of the Holden 
Ape, and though lie jiuight be licr 
amiable father, one can gee at a glance 
that they love each other. One ob¬ 
serves niy Lord twith bis white hair, 
standing, hat iufhand, to help my Lady 
to and from the eairiage. One ohserves 
my Lady, how lecognisant of my Lord’s 
politeness, witl4 an incliiiation of her 
'{radons head, an\l,the concession of her 
lo-geuteel fingers ! '‘It is ravishing ! 

The se.a has no appreciation of great 
men, but knocks tbemoabout like the 
small fry. It is habitually hard upon 
Sir Leicester, whose countenance it 
rrconly mottles in tlie manner of sage- 
ibecse, and in whose aristocratic system 


I it effects a dismal revolution. It is the, 
I Eadical of Hatiire to him. Heverthe- 
(less, bis dignity gets over it, after stop¬ 
ping to refit; and be goes on with my 
Lady for Cbesney Wold, lying only one 
night in London on the way to Lincoln¬ 
shire. 

Through the same cold sunlight — 
colder as the day declines,—and through 
the same sharp wind—sharper as the 
separate shadows of hare trees gloom 
together in the woods, and as the Ghost’s 
Walk, touched at the western corner by 
a pile of tire in the sky, resigns itself to 
eomingnight,—they drive into the pai-k. 
The Rooks,- swinging in their lofty 
houses in the elm-tree avenue, seem to 
discuss the question of the occupancy of 
the carriage as it passes underneath; 
some agreeing that Sir Leicester and my 
Laily are come down; some arguing 
with malcontents who won’t admit it; 
now, all consenting to consider the ques¬ 
tion disposed of; now, all breaking out 
again in violent debate, incited by one ob¬ 
stinate and drowsy bird, wlio will persist 
in putting in a last contradictory croak. 
Leaving tbem to swing and caw, tlie 
travelling chariot rolls on to tbo bmisc ; 
where fires gic.am warmly tlirougb .some 
of the windows, though not through S'> 
many as to give an inhabited expression 
to the darkening mass of front, lint 
the brilliant and distinguished circle 
will soon do tlial. 

Mrs. Rouueewell is in attendance, 
and receives Sir Leicester’s customary 
.shake of the hand with a profound 
curtsey. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Rouncewell ? 

I am glad to soe you.” 

“I hope I have the honour of wel- 
comiug you* in good health, Sir 
Leicester'! ” 

“In excellent health, Airs. Rouuce- 
well.” 

“My Lady is looking charmingly 
well,” says Mrs. Rouncewell,' with 
another curtsey. 

My Lady signifies, without profu.se 
expenditure of words, that slie is as 
wearily w-ell aS,,shc can hope to lie. „ 

But Bqp.'is in the distance, behind 
tlm housekeeper*}' and my Lady, who 
has not subdued Hie quickness of her 
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bserrtiion, whatever eke she io»y 

lave conquered, asks ; 

“Who is that girl ?” 

“ A young scholar of mine, my Lady. 
Kosn.” 

“Come here, Bosa ! ” Lady Dedlock 
beckons her, with even an appearance of 
interest. “ Why, do you know bow 
pretty you are, child ? ” she says, 
touching her shoulder with her two 
forefingers. 

Bosa, very much abashed, says, “ No, 
if you please, my Lady ! ” and glances 
up, and glances down, and don't know 
whore to look, but looks all the prettier. 

“ How old are you ? ” 

“Nineteen, my Lady.” 

“Nineteen,” repeals my liudy, 
thoughtl'ully. “Take care they don’t 
spoil yon by flattery.” 

“Yes, ray Lady.” 

My Lady taps her dimpled cheek 
with the same delicate gloved fingers, 
and goes on to the foot of the oak stair¬ 
case, where Sir Leicester pauses for her 
as her knightly escort. A staring old 
Dedlock in a panel, as large as life and 
as didl, looks ns if he didn’t know what 
to make of it— which was probably his 
general state of mind in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

That evening, in the housJIleoper'a 
room, Rosa can do nothing bnt murmur 
Lady Dedlock’3 jiraises. She is so 
aifablo, so graceful, so beautiful, so 
elegant'; has such a sweet voice, and 
such a thrilling touch, that Eosa can 
feel it yet! Mrs. Eouncewcll confirms 
all this, not without personal pride, re¬ 
serving only the one point of affability. 
Mrs. Eonnccwell is not quite sure as to 
that. Heaven forbid that she should 
say a syllable in dispraise ol*auy member 
of that excellent family ; above all, of 
jfiy Lady, whpto the whole world ail- 
mires ; but if my Lady would only be 
“a little move free,” not quite so 
cold and distant, Mrs. Eouncewell 
thinks she would be more afiSble. 

“’Tis almost a pity,” Mrs. Eounce¬ 
wcll adds—only “almost,” because ifl 
l^orders on impiety to suppose that any¬ 
thing could be lietter than it is, in sncli 
an express dispensatios, as the Dedlock 
affairs; .“that my Lady has rfo family. 


SS 

If she had had a daughter now, a grown 
young lady, to interest her, I think sh > 
would have had the only kind of excel- 
lenee she wants.” 

“Might not that have made her still 
more proud, grandmother?” says Watt ; 
who has been home and come kick 
again, he is such a good gi'andson. 

“ More and most, my dear,” returns 
the housekeeper with dignity, “are 
words it’s not my place to u.«w,—nor so 
much a.H to hear—applied to anyUraw- 
hack on my Lady.” 

“ I your pardon, grandmother. 
But she M proud, is she not'/ ” 

“ If she is, she has reason to he. The 
Dedlock family have always reason to 
be.” 

“Well!” says Watt, “it’s to lie 
hoped they lino out of their Prayer- 
Books a certain passage for the common 
people about pride ancl vainglory. For¬ 
give me, grandmother ! Only a joke !” 

“Sir Leicester and Lady Dedlock, 
my dear, are not fit subjects for joking.’’ 

“ Sir Leicester is no joke by any 
means,” says Watt; “and I bumbly 
ask his pardon. I suppose, grand¬ 
mother, that, even with the family and 
their guests down here, tliere is no objec¬ 
tion to my prolonging my stay at the 
•Dedlock Arms for a day of two, as any 
other traveller might I ” 

“Surely, none in the world, child.” 

“1 am glad of that,” says Watt, 
“because I—because I have an inex¬ 
pressible desire to extend my knowledge 
of this beautiful neighbourhoo(f.” 

He happens to glance at Eosa,•who 
looks do'wn, and is very shy, indeed. 
But, according* to the old superstitton, 
it should be Eosa’s cars that bum, ami 
not her fresh brigh% cheeks; for my 
Lady’s maid is holdings forth about her 
at this momont, with 8»pas.sing energy. 
' My Lady's maid is | Frenchwoman 
of two-and-thirty, fro* somewhere in 
the Sonthem county alwit Avignon 
and Marseilles—^Harge-eycd brown 
woman with black hair ; who would be 
handsome, bu<> for a certain feline 
mouth, and genei^al uncomfortable tight¬ 
ness of face, rAidering the jaws too 
eager, and the skull too prominent. 
There is something indefinably keen 
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and -wan about her aoatoiny ; and she 
has a watchful way of looking out of 
the Mniers of her eyes without turning 
her head, which could be pleaeautly 
dispensed with—especially when she is 
in an ill-hiimuiir and near knires. 
Throngh ail the good taste of her dress 
and littio adornments, these objections 
so express themselves, that she seems to 
go about like a very neat She-Wolf 
imperfjpely tamed. Besides being ae- 
in all the knowledge ap^r- 
taiuing to her post, she is ^most an 
Englishwoman in her acquaintance with 
the language—consequently, she is in 
no want of words to shower upon Eosa 
for liaviug attracted my Lady’s atten¬ 
tion ; and she pours them out with 
snch grim ridicule as she sits at dinner, 
that her companion, the affectionate 
man, is rather relieved when she arrives 
at the spoon stage of that performance. 

Ha, li.a, ha ! She, Hoitense, been.in 
my Lady’s service since five years, and ; 
always kept at the distance, and this 
doll, this puppet, caressed-absolutely 
caressed— by iny Lady on the moment 
of her arriving at the house ! Ha, ha, 
ha! “And do you know how pretty 
you are, child ?”—“No, my Lady.”— 
yon are right there ? ‘ ‘ And how old 
are you, clfild ! And take care they 
do not spoil you hy flattery, child ! ” 
0 how droll ! It is the bett thing 
altogether. 

In short, it is such an admirable 
thing, that Mademoiselle Hortense can’t 
forget it; hut at meals for days after- 
waSfls, even among her countrywomen 
and others attached in like capacity to 
the troop of visitorsf relapses into 
silent enjoyment of the joke—an enjoy¬ 
ment expressed*, in her own convivial 
manner, by ay additional tightness of 
face, thin elongation of compressed lips, 
and sidewise {ook : which intense ap¬ 
preciation of li^tmour isifroqucntly re¬ 
flected in my Ia,^8 mirrors, when my 
Lady is not among-them. 

All the mirrors in tho house are 
.brought into action now : many of them 
after a long blank, yhey reflect hand¬ 
some faces, simperii^ faces, youthful 
faces, faces of threcscore-and-ten that 
will not submit to be old ; the entire 


coUection of faces that have 'dbme 
pass a January week or two at Chesuey 
Wold, aud which the fosUionable intel¬ 
ligence, a mighty hnntcr before the 
Lord, hunts with a keen scent, from 
their breaking cover at the Court of 
Saint James’s to their being run down 
to Deatlt. The place in Lincolnshire i.s 
all alive. By day, guns and voices arc 
heard ringing in the woods, horsemen 
and carriages enliven the park roads, 
servants and hangers-on perraxic thq 
Village and the Bedlock Arms. Seen 
by night, from distant openings in the 
trees, the row of windows in the long 
diawing-rouui, where my Lady’s picture 
hangs over tho great chimney-piece, 
like a row of jewels set in a black frame. 
On Sunday, the chill little church i^ 
almost warmed by so much gallani 
company, and tho general flavor of tho 
Dedlo<!k dust is quenched in delicate 
perfliines. 

The brilliant and distinguiabed circl( 
comprehends within it, no oonlr.rcteil 
amount of education, sense, courage, 
honor, beauty, aud virtue. Yet then 
is something .a Uttle wrong about it, in 
despite of its immense adv.antagc.s. 
What can it be ? 

Dandyism ? There is no King Ucorge 
the Fourth now (more’.s the ]dty !) to 
set the dandy fasliion ; there arc no 
clear-starched jack-towel neckcloths, n<' 
short-waisted coats, no false calves, m* 
stays. There are no caricatures, now, 
of cifominale Exquisile.s so arrayed, 
swooning in opera boxes with excess ot 
delight^ aud being revived by otn 'i- 
dainty creatures, poking long-necked 
scent-bottles at their noses. There is 
no beau whom it takes four men at on<» 
to shake into his buckskins, or who 
goes to sec all the executions, or who 
is troubled with the splf-reproach of 
having onco consume<l a pea. But is 
there Dandyism in the brilliant and 
distinguished circle uotwitbstanding, 
Dandyistn of a more misohievuus sort, 
that has got below the surface aud is 
doing less harmless things than jack- 
towelling itself and stopping its own 
digestion, to which no rational person 
Deed particahti^5 object ? 

Why,' yes. It cannot be disguised. 
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There^tre, w tiaesney Wold this Ji^w- mons to Joodle, the Exchequer to 
,ry ■week, some ladies and genUeineo of Koodlo, the Colonies to Loodlo, and the 
the newest fashion, who hare set up a Foreign Office to Mnodle, what are you 
Dandyism—in Ueligion, for instance, to do with Noodle ? You can’t offer 
Who, in mere lackadaisical want of an him the Presidency of the Council ; that 
emotion, have agreed upon a little dandy is reserved for Poodle. You can’t put 
talk about the Vulgar wanting faith in him in the Woods and Forests ; that is 
things in general; meaning, in the hardly good enough for Qnoodle. What 
things that have been tried and found follows '! That the country is ship- 
wanting, as though a low fellow should wrecked, lost, and gone to pieces (as is 
unaccountahly lose faith in a bad shil- made manifest to the patriotisQi of Sir 
ling, after finding it out! Who would LeiScster Dedloek), beoause,#'you‘«ian’t 
make the Vulgar very jiicturesqne and provide for Noodle! 
faithful, by putting back the hands Ontheotherliand,theRightHonor- 
upon the Ciock of Time, and cancelling able Wiluam linff'y, M.P., contends 
a few hundred years of history. across the table with some one else. 

There are also ladies and gentlemen that the shipwreck of the country— 
of another fashion, not so new, but j about wliich there is no doubt; it is 
very elegant, who have agreed to put a | only the manner of it that is in ques- 
smooth glase on the world, and to keep I tion—is attributable to Ouffy. If you 
down all its realities. For whom every -, had done with Cuffy what you ought 
thing must lie languid and pretty. Who | to have done when ho first came into 
have found out the perpetual stoppage, j Parliament, and had prevented him 
Who are to rejoioo at nothing, and be • from going bver to Duffy, you would 
sorry for iiotliing. Who are not to be > have got him into alliance with Fuffy, 
disturbed by ideas. Ou whom even the ' you ■would have had with you the weight 
Fine Arts, attending in powder and j attaching as a smart deliater to Huffy, 
walking backward like the Lord Cliam-! you would have brought to bear upon 
berlain, must array themselves in the j the elections the weaitli of Huffy, you 
milliners’ and tailors’ patterns of past! would liave got in fir three counties 
generations, and be particularly careful _ Jufl'y, Kuffy, and Luffy, and you would 
not to be in earnest, or to receive any , have strengthened your administration 
impress from the moving age. j by the official knowledge and the bnsi- 

Thcn there is my Lord Boodle, .of, ness habits of Mufl'y. All this, instead 
considerable reputation with his party i of being as you now arc, dependent on 
who has known what office is, and who | the mere caprice of Puffy ! 
tells Sir Leicester Dedloek with much j As to this puiut, and as to some 
gravity, after dinner, that he really does ; minor topics, there are differences of 
not see to what the present age is tend-' opinion ; but it is perfectly cleai)*tii 
ing. A debato is not what a debate' the brilliant and distinguished circle, 
used to be; the House is not what the' all round, that nobody is in question 
House used to be ; even a Cabinet is but Boodle and his retinue, and Buffy 
not what it formerly was. He perceives and hie retinue. Th^se are the gi'ent 
with astonishment, that supposing the actors for whom the stage is reserved, 
pfesent Coverjjment to be overthrown, A People tliere are, noBdoubt—a cer- 
the limiteil clioiee of the Crown, in I tain large number of suliernumcrarics, 
the formation of a new Ministry, would 1 who are to bp occasioujlly addressed, 
lie botiveen Loi-d Coodle and Sir Thomas '■ and relied upon for shoufo and choruses, 
Doo<lle—supposing it to be iflipossible | as on the theatricalsroige ; but Boodic 
for the Duke of Foodie to act with and Buffy, their followers and families, 
Goodie, which may he assumed to be* their heirs, executors, administi'ators,. 
the ease in consequence of the breach and assigns, are the born first-actors, 
arising out of that affair with Hoodie, managers, and leaders, and no others 
Then, giving the Homq.^epartment and can appear upon the scene for over and 
the Lmdership of the House "of Com- ever. 
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In this, too, there is perhaps more 
dandyism at Chesney Wold than the 
brilliant and distinguished circle will 
find good itself in the long run. 
For it'is, even with the stillest and 
politest circles, as with the circle the 
necromancer di*aws around him—very 
strange appearances may be seen in 
active motion outside. With this dif¬ 
ference \ that, being realities and not 
phantoji^, there is the greater danger of 
theil*‘Lre^ing in. ' 

Chesney Wold is quite full, anyhow ; 
so full, that a burning senM of injury 
arises in the breasts of ill-loaged ladies’ 
maids, and is not to be extinguished. 
Only one room is empty. It is a turret 
chamber of tlie third order of merit, 
plainly but comfortably furnished, and 
having an old-fashioned business air. ' 
It is Mr. Tulkiughom's room, and is 
never bestowed on anybody else, for be 
may come at any time. He is • not 
come yet. It is his quiet liabit to walk 
across the park from the vilhige, in fine | 
Aveather; to dro]) into thi.s room, as if | 
he had never been out of it since lie 
was last seen there ; to request a ser¬ 
vant to inform Sir Leicester that he is 
arrived, in case he should be wanted ; 
and to api>ear ten minutes before din¬ 
ner, in theVhadow of the library door. 
He sleeps in his turret, with a com¬ 
plaining flag-staff over his head ; and 
has some leails outside, on which, any 
fine morning when he is down here, 
his black figure may he seen walking 
before’ breakfast like a larger species 
o^rook. 

Every day before dinner, my Lady 
looks for him in the duSk of the library, 
but he is not there. Every day at 
dinner, my Lgdy glances down the 
table for the vacant place, that would 
be waiting to (deceive him if he had just 
arrived; butithcre is no vacant place. 
Every night, If my Lad> casually asks 
her maid : 

“Is Mr. TulkfiJghom come 

Every night the answer is, “No, 
my Lady, not yet.” . 

One night, while^ having her hair 
undressed, my Lady loses herself in 
deep thought after this reply, until 
she sees lier own brooding face, in the 


opposite glass, and a pair of t>i»')k eyes 
curiously observing her. 

“ Be 80 good as to attend,” says my j 
Lady then, addi’es.sing the reflection of 
Hortense, ‘^to your bu-siness. You 
can contemplate your beauty at another 
time.” 

“Pardon ! It was your Ladyship's 
beauty.” 

“ That,'* says my Lady, “you needn’t 
contemplate at all.” 

At length, one afternoon a little 
before sunset, when the bright groups 
of figures,'which have for the last hour 
or two enlivened the Ghost’s Walk, are 
all dUi^rsed, and only Sir Leiee.ster 
and iny Lady remain ii])on the terrace, 
Mr. Tolkinghorn appears. He comes 
towards them at hia usual methodical 
pace, which is nevei' quickened, never 
slackened. He weans his usual e.\- 
prcs.sioulesR mask—if it bo a mask— 
and carries family secrets in every limb 
of his body, and every crease of his 
dres-?. Whether his whole soul is de¬ 
voted to the great, or whether he 
yields them notliing bey<md the ser¬ 
vices he .stdls, is his personal secret. 
He keeps it, as he kccp.s the stairets 
(»f his clients; he is his own client in 
that matter, and will ncA'cr betray 
hini.self. 

‘ How do you do, Mr. Tulkhig- 
horn ? ” says Sir Leicester, giving him 
his hand. 

Mr. Tulkinghorn is quite well. Sir 
Leicester is quite well. My Lady is 
quite well. All highly satisfactory. 
The lawyer, with his hands behind him, 
walks, at Sir Leicester’s side, along the 
terrace. My Lady walks upon the 
other side. 

“We expected you licfore,” says 
Sir Leicester. A gracious observation. 
As much as to say, “Mr. Tulkiog- 
hom, we remember your existence wlien 
you are not here to remind us of it by 
your presence. Wc bestow ,a frag¬ 
ment of our minds upon you, sir, you 
see ! ” 

Mr. Tulkinghorn, comprehending it, 
inclines his head, and says ho is much 
obliged. 

i “I should have come down sooner,” 
he explains, “but that I have beer 
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much cr^iiag^;J witli tlios(5 matters in 
tfie scferal suits between yourself and 
^oytliorn.” 

“A man of a very j]I*regiilatcd 
niiiicl,” observes Sir Leicester, witli 
sevority. “An extremely dangerous 
jjerson in auy c<miiuuuity. A man of 
a very low cliaractor of mind.” 

“He is obstinate,” says Mr. Tul- 
kinghorn, 

“it is natural to sucli a man 
to be so,” says Sir Leiecster, looking 
most prormnuny obstinate himself. 
'•I am nut at all surprised to bear 
it.” 

“The only question is,” juirsnes the 
lawyer, “ wlmther you will give uj) 
anytlnng.” 

“No, sir,” replies Sir Leicester, 
“i^uthing. /given])?” 

“1 don't mean anything of 5m- 
]>uitauce. Tliat, of course, J know you 
w’ould not abandon. I mean any minor 
l>oiiit.” 

“Air. Tulkingborn,'’ returns Sir 
Le.ieester, “tijui'c can be no n’iiior 
point ])ctwceji myself and Mr. Hoythoni. 
If I go farther, and observe tliat I 
cannot ve.adily coneoive liow ant/ riglit 
of mine (“an be a niijntr jioint, I speak 
)iot so much iu referonoe to myself as 
.an individual, as in refereneo to tliC 
fajuily ])usiUou 1 have it iu chiu-ge to 
maintain.” 

Air. Tulkinghorn inclines Ins Iiead 
again. ‘ ‘ I liaN e now my instructions,” 
lie says. “Mr. lluythoru will give us 
a good deal of trouble—” 

“It is the character of .such a iniiul, 
Air. Tulkinghorn,” Sir Leicester inter¬ 
rupts him, “?o give trouble. An 
excee<1ingly ill-conditioned, levelling 
]>erson, A person who, fifty years ago, 
would pi'obably have been tided at the 
Old,Bailey for some demagogue ])ro- { 
cceding, anil scvdl’elypunislu-d—if not,” 
a<ldfi Sir Leicester, after a ^noiuent’s 
pause, “if not hanged, drawn, and 
i^uartcred.” 

Sir Leicester appears to discharge his 
slately breast of a burden, in passing 
this cajiital sentence ; as if it were the 
iicx^ satisfactory thing to having the 
seiiteuee executed. 

“But night is coming on,” says he. 
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“and my Lady will take cold. My 
dear, let us go in.” 

As they turn towards the ball-door, 
Lady Bedlock addresses Mr. Tulking- 
horn for the first time. 

“ You sent me a message rcspcctii^g 
the ]»erflau whose writing I hapiienod to 
inquire about. It was like you to 
remember the circumstance; I had 
quite forgotten it. Your message re¬ 
minded me of it again. I caii^t imagine 
wd)at association I had, with a 'laind 
like that; but 1 surely ha<l some.” 

“ATou Ijad some?” Mr. Tulkinghorn 
repeat.?. 

“0 yes !” returns my Lady, care- 
j lessly. “I think T must have had 
Some, And did you really take tlie 
trouble to find out tin* writer ol' Unit 
actual thing — A^hat is it! — AlU- 
davit ? ” 

“ A^es.” 

“ How verj' odd !” 

Tin y pass^nto a sombre breakfast- 
room on the ground-floor, ligbicd in the 
<Iay by two deep windows. It is now 
twilight. The fire glows brightly on 
the panelled wall, and palely on the 
window-glass, where, throuirli the cold 
reflection of the blaz'\ the colder land¬ 
scape shudders iu tlie wind, and a 
grey mist creeps along: • tlio only 
traveller besides the waste of ch-nds. 

My Lady lounges in a great chair in 
tiie chimney-corner, and Sir Lcieestei- 
takes another great chair opposite. The 
lawyer stands before tlic fire, with his 
hand oui. at arm’s length, shading his 
fa<re. He looks across his arm ai ijy 
Lady. 

“Yes,” he “I inquired about 
the man. and found him. And, wdmt 
is very strange, I foiindjdm—” 

“ Nut to be any out-of-the-way 
person, I am afraid ! ” ^dy Hedlock 
languidly anticipates. 

“ 1 found hiir^doad.” ' 

“0 dear me!” rei^nstr.iied Sir 
Leicester. Not so nuK-jS^hotdted by the 
fact, as by the fact of the <Jict being 
wentioned. 

“I was directed to his lodging—a 
miserable, poverty-itriekeu place-- and 
I found him dead.” 

“ You will excuse me, Air. Tnlklnir- 
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horn/’ observes Sir Leicester. “I 
think the hiSK s.Vnl—” 

“Pray, Sir Leicester, let jue hear 
the story out ” (it is my Lady s’,leak¬ 
ing). ** It is quite a stoiy for twilight. 
How very shocking ! Dead 'i ” 

Mr. Tii1klngh(»m re-asserts it hy 
another incluiatioii of his head. 
‘ ‘ Whether hy his own hand—” 

“Upon iny honour!” cries Sir 
Leicester. “ Koally !” 

!>() let mo hear the story !’* says 
jiiy Lady. 

“ Whatovor you desire,, iny dear. 
IJut, r must say—” 

“Iso, you mustn't sjiy ! Uo on, Mr. 
Tulkinghorii.” 

Sir Lcitiester’s gallantry concedes the 
point; thougli he still feels that to 
bring this sort of squalor among the 
upjior classes is really—really — 

“Iwras about to say,” resumes tlic 
lawyer, with undi-sturiicd calmness, 
“that whether lu; had died by his own 
hand or not, it w'as beyond my power 
to toll you. I should ametid that 
])hrase, however, by .sjiying that ho had 
nnquestion:ihly died of his own act ; 
though whether by his own deliberate 
intention, or by mipchanoe, can never 
certainly be kn(*wn. The coroner's 
jury found that he took the poison 
acci«lentalJy.” 

“And what kind of man,” my Lady 
asks, “^vas this deplorable creature ?” 

“ Very dilhcult to say,” retunis the 
law'ycr, shaking Ms head. “He bad 
lived .so wretchedly, and was so neg- 
W'ted, with his gipsy color, and his 
wild black hair and beard, that I 
should have cmlsidc^^^d him the coni- 
mone.sl of the common. The surgeon 
had a notion ^jthat he had once been 
something better, both in appearance 
and conditioL” 

“What ijd they call the wretched 
J)cing?” ^ 

“ They callsd him wdiat he had called 
himself, but no‘ one knew bis name.” 

“ Not even any one who had attended 
on him?” c 

“No one had attoded on him. He 
was found dead. * Iu fact, 1 found 
him.” 


“Without any clue t6^y{i,uytbing 

more?'* 

“Without any ; there w'as,” sayt 
the lawyer meditatively, “an olu 
portmantcati ; but —No, there were no 
papers.” 

During the utterance of every word of 
this short dialogue, Lady DedJock and 
Mr. Tulkinghom, without any other 
alteration in tlieir customary deport¬ 
ment, Mivc looked very Readily at one 
another—as w?ib natural, perhaps, in 
' the discu-ssion of so unusual a subject. 
Sir Leicester bus looked at the fire, with 
the general exprea^ion of the Dedlock 
on the sUircaso. The story being t<*ld, 
he renews his stately •|)rotest, saying, 
that as it is quite clear that no assocm- 
ti(Hi in my Lady’s mind can possibly 
be traceable to this poor wretch (unless 
he was a begging-letter wrihT); ho trusts 
to hear no more al‘Out a subject far 
removed fnnn my liady’s station. 

“Certainly, a collection of hovr >rs.” 
says iny Lady, gathering up her mantles 
and furs; “hut they inl^orcst one fm 
the moment ! Have the kindness, Mr. 
Tiilkiiighorn, to open the door for 

Mr. Tuikinghorti docs so with defer¬ 
ence, and holds ifcof>en while she p.-us.scji 
oxit. She pa,sscs close to him, with her 
usual fatigued manner, and insolent 
grace. They meet again at dinner— 
again, next day—^again, for many <lay'' 
in succession. Lady Dedlock is alw'ay.« 
the same exhausted deity, surrminded 
hy worshippers, and t(.*rrih]y liable V* 
be bored to deatli, even while presiding 
at hor own shrine. Mr. Tulkingliorn 
is always the same speechless repository 
of noble confidences : so oddly out of 
place, and yet so perfectly at home. 
They appear to take as little note o!' 
one aiKtther, as any two poo]de, en¬ 
closed within the same walls, could. 
But, whether each ovennore w'atidie.^ 
and suspects the other, evermore mis¬ 
trustful of some great le^crvation ; 
whetbfer each is evennore prejxared at 
all points for the other, and never to he 
taken unawares; what each would give 
to know how much the other knows— 
all this is hidden, for the time, in tiicir 
own hearts. 
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CHAPTER Xiri. 


ESTIfBR S K 

Wfc hold mauy consultatious about 
what Richard was to be ; first, without 
Mr. Jarudycc, as be Lad requested, and 
afterwards with him ; but it was along 
lime before wo s«}emed to make p'ro- 
.i-'iosa, Rifbanl said be was ready for 
anything. \Vlif iiMr. Jarndycedoubted 
wh'.-thbT ho iniglit not already be too 
«'ld to enter the JS’avy, Riduud said he 
iiad thfmglit of that, and perhaps he 
was. W'hen Air. Jarudyce asked him 
what he thought of the Army, Richard 
said lio lui«l tliought of tliat, toe, and it 
wasn’t a had nlca. M’hon Mr. .laru- 
lyee adeised him to try and dci-kle , 
within hijnself, ■wljother his old prefer- I 
once for the sea was an ordinary boyish ! 
in«-liua(.ioii. nj a .strong iiupul.-e, Richard | 
.TJuswero-l, Well, lit-reallytried veiT | 
eften, and lie oouUlu’t make out. | 

“JLm much of thi.s indecision of j 
vluiractcr,” Air. Jarndyce said fu me, ' 
*‘i;' chargeaido on that incomprehea- 
.siblo lic;n> of nnoei’tainty and ijrocras- 
tin.-’tion on whic.h he has been thrown 
IVonj hi.s birth, 1 don't pretend to say ; 
but Dial Chancfiy, among its other 
simi, is resi»on.;ii)]e for some of it, 1 
can plainly soc. It has engendered or 
confirmed in him a habit of putting oif 
— and trusting to this, Ihat^ and the 
other chance, without knowing what 
chance —and dismissing cverj'thing as 
unsettled, uncertain, and confused. 
Tl»e charmder of much older and stcmlier 
pe<*]»lc Jisay be even changed by the 
circuui.'^Uinces surrounding them. Jt 
woulij be too much to expect that a 
hoy’s, in its foriftation, should be the 
Kubjoct of such influences, and escape 
them." 

I felt ttiis to be tnie ; though, if I 
nfay venture to mention what I thought 
besides, I tbought it much to be re¬ 
gretted that Kicliard’s education had 
not 9i>untoracto<l those influences, or di¬ 
rected his character. He bad been eight 
years at a public school, alul had learnt, 
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1 understood, to make Latin Yer.'^es 
of several sorts, in the most admir¬ 
able manner. But 1 never beard that 
it had been anybody’s business to find 
out Tfrtiat bis uHtural bent was,''bv wb»re 
Ids failings lay, or to adapt any kind of 
knowledge t(j him. Jit lutd bccjj 
adapted to^hc \ci>os, and liad learnt 
the art of making tliem to such pciTci:- 
tion, that if bo Iiad ronialm-d at school 
until he was of age, 1 supi>osc he could 
only have gotic <iu niaking tluuu over 
and over again, uubv-s liv h:ul culiirgetl 
bifi edueatiou by forgetting bow to do 
iv. Rtill, although 1 had no doubt that 
tbey were very beauliful, and very im¬ 
proving, and ^tsi'y siiniclcul. for a great 
many pur]K>sc.s of life, and always rr- 
meijjbcrcd all througli life, 1 did d<.ubl 
whether Kichard would not have pro- 
littcd by some one studying him a liitU, 
instead of hi» studying tliem quite 
ujucb. 

To be sure, 1 knew nothing of the 
subj(,‘ct, and do n(»l even ifow know 
whether the young gcutleiuen of classb- 
Home or (jreece made verses to the same 
extent—or whether tlie young geutleinen 
of any country ever <lid. 

I haven't tlio least idea." said 
Richard, musing, “what I luul K'ttei 
be. Except that I am quite sure .k 
douH want to go into the Ohureb, it's .a 
toss-up.’’ 

“You have no inclination in AIi. 
Kenge’s way suggestedJMr. Jarndyce. 

“I don't know that, sir!" rejdied 
llicliaid. “I am fond \i:»f lK>atuig. 
Ai'ticled clerks go a good Real oii the 
water. It’s a ca^tal profeosion !*’ 

“Surgeon—’’ puggested^ Mr. Jam- 
dycc. 

“That's the thing, sir I’* cried 
Richard. 

1 doubt if he haii^cver once thought 
ol it before. 

, “Tb.al's the thing, sir;” repeated 
Richard, w’itli the greatest enthu- 
H 2 
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aiasm. ** Wc have gofc it at last. 
M.R.C.S.!” 

He was not to be laughed out of it, 
thougli ho laughed at it heartily. Ho 
said he Itad dioseu his profession, and 
the more he thought of it, the more he 
felt that his destiny was clear; the art 
of healing was the art of all others for 
him. Mistrusting that he only came to 
this conclusion, because, liaving never 
had much chance of finding out for him- 
s^ wHl^t he was fitted for, and having 
never been guided to the discovery, he 
was taken by the newest idea, and was 
glad to get rid of the trouble of con¬ 
sideration, I wondered whether the Lsitin 
Verses often ended in this, or whether 
Richard’s was a solitary case. 

Mr. Jarndyce took groat i)ains to talk 
with him, seriously, and to put it to his 
good sense not to deceive himself in so 
important a matter. Richard was a 
little grave after theso interviews ; but 
invariably told Ada ami mo “that it 
was all right,” and then began to talk 
about something else. 

“By Heaven !” cried Mr. Boythora, 
who interested himself strongly in the 
subject—though I neeil not say that, 
for he couM do nothing weakly; “I 
rejoice to find a young geuileman of 
spii'it ant*, gallantry devoting himself to 
that noble profession ! Tlie more spirit 
there is in it, the better for in:uiklnd, 
ami the worse for those mercenary task- 
'ma.slers and low tricksters who delight 
in putting that illustrious art at a dis¬ 
advantage in the woidd. By all that is 
. ^lase and despicable,” cried Mr. Boy- 
tliovn, “Uie treatment of Surgeons 
aboard ship is such,* that I would submit 
the logs—both legs—of every incml>er of 
the Admiralty Board to a compound 
fracture, autl render it a tians])ortable 
offence in any qualified practitioner to 
set them, I if tlie system were not 
wholly cnanged bi eigbt-and-forty 
hours !” \ 

“ AVoiildu^t you give them a week ?** 
asked Wr. .Tamdycc. 

“No!” cried Mr. Boythora, firxely. 
“Not on any oofisidci'ation ! Eight* 
and-forty hours! i As to Corporations, 
Parishes, Vestry-Boards, and similar 
gatherings _ of joltor-headed clods, who 


assemble to exchange such sj. .•‘echos that, 
by Heaven ! they ought to be V.orked iu 
quicksilver mines for the short rcinaina r 
of their miserable existence, if it wej j 
only to prevent their detestable English 
from contaminating a language spoken in 
the presence of the Sun—as to thol^c fel¬ 
lows, who meanly take advantage of the 
ardor of gentlemen in the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge, to recompense the inestimable 
services of the l)est years of tbeir Uvos, 
their long study, and their expensive 
education, with pittances too small for 
the acceptance of -clerks, I would have 
the necks of every one of them wrung, 
and their skulls arranged in Surgeons’ 
Hall for the contemplation of the whole 
profession~*-in order that its younger 
members might understand from actual 
measurement, iu early life, kow thick 
skulls may become ! ” 

He wound up this vehement decla¬ 
ration by looking round ui>oa us with a 
most agreeable smile, and suddenly 
thundering, Ha, ha, ha 1 over and over 
again, until anybody else might have 
been exj>ected to be quite subdued by 
the exertion. 

Asllichard still cuutluued to say that 
he was fixed in his choice, al'ler repeated 
periods for consideration has been re¬ 
commended by Mr. Jarndyce, and had 
expired; and as he st ill continued to 
assure Ada and mo, in the same final 
luamier, that it was “all right;” it 
became advisable to take Mr. Koiig(! 
into council. Mr. Kengc, tliereforc, 
came down to dinner-one day, and 
leaned back in his chair, and turned 
his eye-gla.sses over and over, and Rpj*k(.‘ 
in a sonorous voice, *and did exactly 
what I remembered to have se<!n him 
do when I was a little girl. 

“Ah!” said Mr. ICetige. “Yew. 
Well ! A very good profession, Mr. 
Jarndyce; a very good profession.” 

“Tim coarse of study and prepa¬ 
ration requires to be diligently pursued,” 
observed my (Juardian, with a glance 
at Richard. 

“0, no doubt,” said Mr. Kenge. 
“Diligently.” 

“But that l)oiug the case, mare or 
less, with all }mrsuits that arc woi-tli 
much,'.’ said*Mr. .Tarndyce, “it is not a 
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sp^Jtial ^jonsiiliTiition which another 
choice would 1 k‘ likely to escape.” 

I “Truly*” said Mr. Kenge. ‘*And 
Mr. llichard Carstone, who has so ine- 
rillkhmsly acquitted himself in the— 
shairisay the classic shades?—in which 
his ySuth h<ad boon passed, will, no 
doui>t, apply the habits, if not the prin¬ 
ciples and practice, of vei*sillcation iu 
that tongue iu which a poet was said 
(unless 1 mistake) to be born, not made, 
to the more eminently pi*actical field of 
action on which he enters.” 

“ you may rely upou it.” said Rich¬ 
ard, in his off-hand manner, “that I 
shall go at it, and do my best.” 

“ Veiy •well, Mr. Jarnclycc!” said 
Mr. Kenge, gently nodding his head. 
“Really, when wc are a.ssured by Mr. 
Richard that ho means to go at it, and 
tA) do his best,” nodding hiclingly and 
.smoothly over tho.se expressions; “I 
would suh)i)it to you, that we have only 
to inquire into the best mode of cany- 
ing out the object of Jiis ambition. 
.Now, with reference to placing Mr, 
Richard with some sufficiently eminent 
I'ractitionei*. Ls there any one in view 
at present ?” 

“hJo one, Rick, I think?” said my 
Guardian. 

“ Ko one, sir,” said Richard. 

“ (^nite so!” observed Mr. Kenge. 
“A.s to Kitualion, now. Is there any 
particular feeling on tliat head?” 

“N—no,” said Richard. 

“Quite .so !” observed Mr. Kenge 
again. 

“I shouhl like a little variety,” said 
Richard; “—I mean a g(»od range of 
experience.” 

“ \"cry requisite, no doubt,” rctunied 
Mr. Kenge. “I think thi.s may bo 
easily, arr.anged, Mr. darndyce? We 
have only, in tb(? first place, to dls- 
coTor a Rufficienily eligible practitioner ; 
and, as soon as we make our Sraut— 
and, shall ^ add, our ability toVj)a.y a 
premium ■ —known, our ordy difficxilty 
w'ill be in the selection of one from a 
Large number. Wc have only, in the 
second place, to observe those little for- I 
malitios which arc rendered necessary 
by our time <'f life, and our being under 
the •guard i.anship of the Court. We 


I shall soon he—shall I say, in Mr. 
Richard’s own light-hearted manner, 

‘ going at it ’—to our heart’s content. 
It is a coincidence,” said Mr. Kenge, 
with a tinge of melancholy in his smile, 
“one of those ci»incidonces wdiich may 
or may not require an explanjvtiou be¬ 
yond our present limited faculties, that 
I have a cou.sin iu the medical pro¬ 
fession. He might he deemed eligible 
by yoft, and might be disposeu to i#- 
spond to this proi>osal. 1 can answer 
for him as Jittle as fur you; but he 
/ ” 

As thi.s was an opening in the pro¬ 
spect, it was arranged that Mr. Kenge 
should see his cousin. And as Mr. 
Janidyce had before ]>ropo.«.cd to take 
us to London fur a few weeks, it w'as 
settled next day that we should make 
<mr visit at oik'c, and combine Richard’s 
business with it. 

Mr. Boythorti leaving us witbin a 
week, we took up our abode at a cheer¬ 
ful lodging near Oxford Street, over an 
iipbolstcrer’s shoj). London was a great 
wonder to us, and we were out for 
hours and hours at a time ; seeing the 
sights; which appeared to bi^ 1cs.h 
capable of exhaustion than we wore. 
We made the round of the principal 
theatres, too, with great delight, and 
saw' all the plays that w'cro worth 
seeing. I mention this, becauso it w’.as 
at the theatre that I l>egan to be made 
uncomfortable again, by Mr. Guppy. 

1 was sitting in front of the box-one 
night witli Ada; and Richard was ir. 
the place he liked best, behind Ada’s 
chair; when, happaning to look down 
into the pH, I saw Mr. Guppy, with his 
hair flattened dowi upou ^is head, and 
wm‘depicted in his face, looking up at 
me. I felt, all through the perform¬ 
ance, that h<i never looked at the actors, 
but constantly lool^;d at me, and always 
with a carefully prepared cxpn«sion ot 
the deepest miseiy and the prdlpundcst 
dejection. 

Jt quite spoiled mv pleasure for that 
night, because it ■was so very emhairass- 
ing and so voy ridic^ilous. But, from 
^Jiat time forth, we never went to the 
play without my seeing Mr. Guppy in 
the pit, alw'ays with his hair straight 
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iind flat, Ills i-.liirt-collar turned down, 
and a general feoWeness al»t>ut him. If 
be were not there when we went in, 
&nd I beg in tu hope he would not come, 
and yielded myself for a little while to 
the iul.crcst of the scene, I was certain 
to encounter his languUhing eyes when 
I least expected it, and, from that time, 
to ho quite sure that they were fixed 
wpf»n mo all the evening. 

,T rcaHy cannot oxpr^ how im'^asy 
this made me. If he would only have 
brushed up his hair, or turned up his 
collar, it would have been likd enough; 
but to ku>‘W that that absurd figure was 
always gazing at me, and always in 
that demonstrative state of despondency, 
put such a constiaint upon me that 1 
did not like to laugh at the play, or to 
cry at it, or to move or to speak. I 
seemed able to do nothing naturally. 
As to escaping Mr. Guppy by going to 
the back of the box, I could not bear to 
do that ; because I knew liichard and 
Ada relied on having me next them, 
and that tliey ennld never have tjilked 
together so ba}»pily if anybody else had 
been in my place. there I sat, not 
knowing wliere to look—for wherever I 
looked, I knew Mr, Guppy's eyes were 
following * me— and thinking of the 
di'eadful exixinsc to which this young 
•man was imtting himself on my ac* 
count. 

Rometiraos I thought of telling Mr. 
Jarndyco. Tlien I feared that the 
young man would lose his situation, 
''nd that I might ruin him. Sometimes, 
1 thought of confiding in Rjcliard ; but 
was detervcil by th» possibility of his 
fighting Mr. Guppy, and giving him 
black eyes. Rometimos, I thought, 
should I fro’Rm at him, or sh^kc my 
head. Then I fell I could not do it. 
Sometimes, I considered whether I 
.should write to his mother, hut that 
ended in my being convinceil that to 
open :i yorrospondence would be to 
make t.Kb m.atter w(u*so. 1 nlways came 
to the conclusion, finally, that J coaM 
do nothing. Mr. Guppy's persevei*ance, 
all this time, not«onIy produced him 
regularly at any theatre to which we 
went, but caused him to appear in the 
crowd as we were coming out, and even 


to get up behind ourfly—wlffe'e I km 
sure I saw him, iw'o <»r three time.*- 
struggling among the most dreadfu 
sjukes. After we got ln)me, he hauni/’ti 
a post oppogite our house. The upUd- 
sterer's whore we lodged, being Ut the 
corner of tw o streets, and my bedroom 
w'indow being opposite the post, I was 
afraid to go near the window when f 
went upstairs, lest I should see him (iis I 
did one moonlight night) leiining against 
the post, and evidently catching cold, if 
Mr. Guppy had not been, fortunately 
for me, enjrugod in the day-time, I 
really should have had no rest from 
him. 

While we were making this round of 
gjiii-ties, in whiidi Mr. Guyjpy so extra¬ 
ordinarily participated, the bu9incs.s 
which had helped to bring us to toAvii 
was not neglected. Mr. Kenge's cousin 
was a Mr. Bayham Badger, who had a 
good practice at Olielsca, and attended 
a large public Institution l>csi(h‘s. Jlc 
M-as quite willing to receive liichard 
into his hou.se, and to ftuj)criiitond liis 
studie.s; and as it seemed l hat those 
could bo pursued advantagO"usly under 
Mr. Bndger's roof, ajid aMr. Badger 
liked liichard, and as Kichard said he 
liked Mr. Badger “well enough,*’ an 
agi’eoment was made, the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor's consent was obtained, and it 
wa.s all settled. 

On the day when nj;»ttcr.s were cm- 
cluded beiw(.en liichard and Mr. Badger, 
we were all under ongag«'incut to dine 
at Mr. Badger’s hous(‘. We were to be 
“merely a family Mrs. Badger's 

note said ; and we found no lady thei-e 
but Mrs. Badger herself. She was sur¬ 
rounded in the drawing-room 1-y various 
objects, imlicative of bor p-aiutlng a 
litUo, playing the ]>iano a little, ]ibiying 
the guitar a little, pBijnng the harj» a 
little, eipginga little, woiking a little, 
readingi*k Utile, writing poetry a little, 
and boianiaing a little. SbeVas a lady 
of about fifty, 1 should think, youth¬ 
fully dressed, and of a very fine com¬ 
plexion, If I add, to tfie little list of 
her accomplishments, that .‘^hc rouged a 
little, I do not mean that there was 
any hai’m in it. 

Mr. Bayham Badger himscl^ was. a 
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Vmk, Trosb-faced, crisp-lookuig gentle¬ 
man, with a weak voice, white teeth, 
light hair, and surprised eyes : some 
^ars younger, I should say, than Mrs. 
jfc^aiu Badger, lie admired her ex- 
ect^ugly, hut principally, and to begin 
•with, on the <;urious ground (as it 
secured to us) of her having had three 
husbands. Wc had barely taken our 
scats, when he said to Mr. Jarndyce 
tjiiite triumphantly, 

“You would hardly suppose that I 
am Mrs. Bayhain Badger’s third !” 

“ fiidccd sjdd jMr. Janulycc. 

“Her thiixl!’’ said Mr. Badger. 
“Mrs. Bayliarii rndgor lias not the 
npjic-aranee, Miss Summerson, of a lady 
who has had two i’oriner husbands ?’*’ 
f said “ Not at all ! ” 

“And most remarkable men !” said 
j\lr. Badger, in a tone of confidence. 
“Captain Swosser of the Royal Navy, 
who was Mrs. Badgers first husband, 
was a very distinguished officer iudood. 
The name of Professor Dingo, my imme¬ 
diate predecessor, is one of Euri*pcaii 
reputation.” 

Mrs. Badger ovcrlicard liiru, and 
smiled. 

“Yes, my dear!” Mr. Badger re¬ 
plied to tlie smile, “I was observing to 
Mr. Jarndyce and Miss Sumraerson, 
that ymi had ha<l two former husbands 
—both very ilistinguishod men. And 
they found it, as people generally do, 
tlifficult to believe.” 

“1 was barely twenty,” said Mrs. 
Badger, “when I married Captain 
Sw'i.'sser of the Royal Navy. 1 was in 
the ModittiiTaneau with him ; I am 
quite a Sailor. On the tw’olfth anni¬ 
versary of my wedding-day, I became 
the wife of Professor Dingo.” 

f“ Of Kiu’oi)gan reputation,” added 
Mr. Badger iu an und<r tone.) 

“And when Mr. Badger rud myself 
were TiijyTicii,” pursued Mrs'^ Badger, 
•“ we were married on the saific day of 
the year. 1 hail become attached to 
the day.” 

So that Mrs. Badger has been mar- 
j'ied to three husbands—two of them 
highly distinguished, men,” said 
Mr. Badger, summing np* the‘facts; 
“ andy each time, upon the twenty- 
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first of March at Eleven in the fore¬ 
noon ! ” 

We ail expressed our admiration. 

“But for Mr. Badger's nicuiopty,” 
said Mr, Jarndyce, “I wouM lake 
leave to correct him, and say three 
distinguished men.” 

“ Thank you, Air. Jaradyce ! What 
I always hi I him!” observed Mr.^. 
Badger. 

‘\And, my dear,” said Mr. Badger, 
‘'what do/alw.aya tell you? That with¬ 
out any a^feetatioii of dispai*aglng such 
professional distinction as I may have 
attained (which our friend AIi*. Car- 
stone will have njany oi)portunitie.‘5 of 
estimating), I ain not so weak—no, 
]’cally,” said Mr. B;ulger to us generally, 
“so unreasonable—as to put my repu¬ 
tation on the same fooling with such 
I first-ratcj men as OapUin Swossor and 
! ProfesS'T Dingo. Perhaps you may ]»e 
! inlcrostetl, ^r. Jarndyce,” continued 
' Mr. Bayham Badger, leading the way 
into the next drawing-room, “in this 
' portrait of Captain Swosser. It was 
' taken on his return home from the 
I African Station, where he hatl suficred 
; from the fever of the country. ATrs. 

; Badger considers it too yellow. Hut 
it’s a very fine head, if very fine 
head ! ” 

We all echoed “ A very lino head ! ” 

“I fool when I look at it,” said Atr. 
Badger, “ ‘that’s a man I should like 
to have seen !’ It strikingly bespeakK 
the first-classman thatCaptsiin SVossct 
pre-eminently wa.s. On the other si(ft, 
Professor Dingo. T knew him w’oU— 
attended him ift his last illness—a 
.speaking likeness ! Ovei* the piano, 
Mrs. Bayham Badger wl*.*n Airs, Swosser. 
Over the 8(»fa, Mr.s. Bayham Badger 
w’hen Mrs. Dingo. Of Mrs, Bnyhaiii 
Badger in me, 1 possess the original, 
and have no coj^.” 

Dinner was now announced, and we. 
went down-stairs. It was a ^'cry gen¬ 
teel entertainment, v(;ry bandscmely 
V'l’ved. But the*CapUiin and the Pro¬ 
fessor still ran in. Mr. B.adger's head, 
and, as Ada and f had the honour of 
Iteing under his i)articuJar care, W'e had 
the full benefit of them. 

“Water, Miss Summerson ? Allow 
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PIC ] Not in that tumhlcr, pray. Briug 
me the Professor’s gohlet, James !” j 

Ada very niudi fidmired some arti- , 
ficial flowers, nn(hT a glass, ; 

“ Astrfmishin}}: how they keep !” said 
Mr. Bailger. “They were presented 
to Mrs. Bayham Badger when she was 
ill the Meflitorraneaii.” 

He invited Mr. Jarndyce to take a 
glass of claret. 

**Not that claret !” he said. “Ex¬ 
cuse me ! This is an occasion, and on 
an occasion I produce some vfiy special 
cl.'irct T ha]) 2 >en to have. (James, Cap- 
tnin iSw'osser’s wine !) Mr, Jarndyce, 
t)u8 is a wine that was imported by tlie 
OapUiii, we will not say how many 
y(‘ars ago. You will And it very 
curious. My dear, I shall he happy to 
take some of this wine with you. 
(Captain Swosscr’s claret to your 
mistress, James !) My love, your 
health!" 

AfkT diimcr, when we ladies retired, 
wc look Mrs. Badger’s first and second 
hushaud with us. Mrs. Badger gave 
UK, iu the drawing-room, a Biographical 
sketch of the life and services of Cap¬ 
tain SwoKscr before his marriagh, and 
a more minule account of him dating 
from the time when befell in love with 
her, at a Indl on hoard the Cripjdcr, 
given to Ihc officei*s of that ship when 
she lay in riyinouth Harbor. 

“The dear old Crippler I ” said Mrs. 
Badgor, shaking her head. “She was 

nobro vcs8(d. Trim, sliip-sha]) 0 , all 
a •launt.o. a.s Ciqitain Swosser used to j 
say. You must excuse me if I occa¬ 
sionally introduce a nadtical expression; 

I was Quito a sailor once. Captain 
SwoKser loved tCiat craft for my sake. \ 
When .she wn.s no longer iu coiuinission, 
he frcipienlly said that if he were rich 
enough to buy her old hulk, lie would 
hr.vo an iiiScri]>tion let fhto the timbers 
of the ([uaijlfT-deck where wc stood as 
partners iy^the dance, to mark the spot 
wjiere heTcll—raked fore and aft {Cap-' 
tain Swosser us(tdto»say) by the Arc” 
from my tops. It wa.s his naval way 
of jnontioning my eyes.'” 

Mrs. Badger shook lior head, sighod, 
and looked in the glass. 

“It was a great change from Ca]>tain 


Swossor to Professor Bingo,” she re¬ 
sumed, with a plaintive smile. “I 
felt it a good deal at first. Such an 
entire revolution in my mode of lifet? 
But custom, combined with science 
particularly science—inured me tcjit, 

' Being the Professor’s sole companion in 
his botanical excursions, I almost forgi)t 
j that I had ever been afloat, and l>ccame 
1 quite learned. It is singular tliat the 
Professor was the Antipodes of Cai»taiu 
Swosser, and that Mr. Badger is not in 
the least like either ! ” 

We then passed into a narrative of 
the deaths of Oaphrin Swosser and Pro¬ 
fessor Bingo, both of whom scemod to 
have had very bad comi)lainls. In tlio 
course of it, Mrs. Badger signified to 
us that she had never madly loved but 
once ; and that the object of that wihl 
affectioTi, never to be lecallcd iu its 
fresh enthusiasm, was Capkiin Rwassor. 
The Professor was yet dying hy inche.-i 
I in the most dismal manner, and Mrs. 

I Badger was giving us imitations (»f his 
I way of .saying, with great ditliculty, 

‘ Where is Laura { L(;t Laura 
me ray toast and water ! ” when the 
entraoco of the gentlemen consigned 
him to the tomb. 

Now, I observed tliat evening, as I 
j had observed for some days past, that 
I Ada and llicliard were more than ever 
attached to each other’s society ; which 
w'as but natural, seeing that they were 
going to bo sei)araled so soon. J was 
thereforc not very much surprised, 
when we got home, and Ad.a and I 
retired up-stairs, to find Ada more 
silent than lusiial; though I was not 
quite prepan;d for her coTidng int(» my 
arms, and hogiiming to speak to mo, 
with lier face liiddoji. 

“My darling Est}K‘\’!” marinnfi'd 
Ada. “I have a great secret to tjll 
you! ” .. 

A mignty secret, my ijrctty.onc, no 
doubt! 

“What i.s it, Ada '(” 

“0 Esther, you would never gue.ss!” 

“Shall I try to guess said I. ^ 

“0 no! Don’t! Pray don’t!” 
cried Ada, very.much slurtled by the 
idea of lny‘<!oing Fo. 

“Now, I wonder who it ciu be 
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saiil I, jirctcnding to con¬ 
sider. 

“It’s about,” said Ada, in a wliis- 
“It’s about—my cousin Rich- 

;ut!” 

my own !” said I, kissing 
her bright hair, whioh was all I could 
SCI'. ** AjuI what abmit him ? ” 

“0 Ksther, you would neyer guess!” 

It was so pretty to have her clinging 
t'> me in. that W'ay, hiding her face ; 
and to know that site was not ciying in 
sorrow, but in a little glow of joy, and 
pride, and hojte ; that I would not help 
her just yet. 

“ lie says—I know it’s very foolish, 
we arc both so young—but he says,” 
witli a burst of tears, “that he loves 
me dearly, Esther.” 

“Does he indeed?” said I. “I 
never hoard of such a thing ! Why, 
my pet of pets, 1 could have told you 
tliat weeks and weeks ago ! ” 

To see Ada lift up her hushed face 
in joyful surpi ise, and hold me round 
the nc(-k, and laugh, and cry, and 
blush, and laugh, was so pleasant ! 

“Why, luy darling !” said 1, “what 
a goose you must take me for ! Your 
Cousin Richard has been loving you as 
jdaiuly as be could, for I don’t know 
how long ! ” 

“And yet you never said a word 
about it !” cried Ada, kissing me. 

“No, my love,” said I. “I w'aited 
to be told.” 

“Rut now I have told you, you 
don't think it wrong of me ; do you ?” 
returned Ada. Slie miglit h.ave coaxed 
me to say No, if 1 had been tlie hardest- 
Ijcartod Ruciiua in the world. Not 
being that yet, I said No, very freely. 

“And now,” said I, “I know the 
worst of it.” 

“0, that's iml quite the worst of it, 
Esther dear ! ” cried Ada, holding me 
tighter, and laying down her face again 
qpou my breast. 

“No' 1 ” said L ‘‘ Not even that?” 

“No, not eveu thatl” said Ada, 
shaking her head. 

‘•Why, yon never mean to say— ! ” , 
I was beginning in j<»ke. ! 

.But Ada. looking up, and. smiling 
thi^ug.'' her tears,-cried, “ Yes, 1 do ! 


1U» 

You know, you know I do ! ” and then 
sobbed out, “ With all my heart 1 do ! 
With all my whole heart,* Esther !” 

I told her, laughing, why I had 
known that, too, just as well as I had 
known the other ! And we sat befoie 
the tire, aud I had all the talking to 
myself for a little wliile (though there 
was not much of it); and Ada was soon 
quiet and ha]>py. 

“Do yon think my cousin John 
knows, dear Bamo Burden ? ” she 
asked. 

“Unless my cousin John is blind, 
my pet,” said I, “I should think my 
cousin John knows pretty well as much 
as we know.” 

“We want to speak to him before 
lUebardgoes,” said Ada, tunidly, “and 
we wanted you to advise lus, and to tell 
him so. Perhaps you wouhln’t mind 
Richard’s coming in, Bainc Burden 

“0 ! Richal-d is outside, is he, my 
dear ? ” said 1. 

“lam not quite cerhiin,” retunicd 
Ada, with a bashful siraidiciiy that 
would have won my heart, if she had 
not won it long before ; “ bnt I think 
he’s waiting at the door.” 

There bo was, of cour.so. They 
brought a chair on either sWo of me, 
and put me between them, and really 
seemed to have fallen in love with me, 
instead of one another; they were so 
confiding, and so trustful, and so foml 
of me. They went on in their own wild 
way for a little while~/ never stoj»ped 
them; I enjoyed it too much myself—, 
and then we gradually fell to consider¬ 
ing how young they were, a!id hou 
there must be a lapse of several yoai*!: 
before this caidy love ^ould come i( 
anytliing, and how it could come ti 
luvppiness only if it were real and last¬ 
ing, and inspired them with a stead} 
resolution to do tl^ir duty to eacJj othei*, 
W'ith constancy, fortitude, ami pers<'- 
verance : eacli always fur the other'.' 
sake. Well ! Richard said tliat lie 
■Wiild work his fiiigcrs to the bone for 
Ada, and Ada said'tjiat she would work 
her lingers to the •bone for Richard, 
,nnd tliey called me all sorts of endoarini; 
and sensible names, and we snt there, 
advising aud talking, half the night. 
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Finally, Leforo ^ve parted, I gave tliora | 
Tijy promise to speak to their cousin | 
John to-morrow. i 

So, whon lo-morrow came, I went to 
my (iJaardian after lux-akfast, in the room | 
that was our town-substitute for the 
Growlcry, and told him that I ha<l 
it iu trust to toll him somethinj;. 

‘‘Well, little woman,” ^dhe, shut- 
linj? up his book, “if you have accei)tctl 
th«^ trust, theni can l>e no harm in "it.” 

“I hope not, Guardian,” said I. “I 
can guarantee that there is go secrecy 
in it. For it only happened yester¬ 
day.” 

“Aye ? And what is it, Esther ?” 

“Gnardian,” said I, “you remem¬ 
ber tlie happy night when we first came 
down to Bleak House ? Wl^en Ada was 
singing in the dark room 1 ” 

I W'ishedto rocnll to Ids remembmiK^e 
the look he Imd given me then. Unless 
I am much mistaken, I saw thot i 
did so. 

“ llecanso,” Siiid I, with a Utile 
hcsitnlion. 

“ Yf^s, inydoar !” said he. “Don’t 
hurry.” 

‘Boeanse,” said I, “Ada and Uich- 
ard huvefalli ii in love. And have told 
each otfaer^o.” ^ 

“Already !” cried iny Guardian, quite | 
astonished. 

“Yes!” said I, “and to tell you 
the truth, Guaixlian, I rather expected 
it.” 

“The deuce you did I” said he. 

'.lie sat considering for a ndnuto or 
two ; with hisRniile.atonoesolmndsdme 
and Ro kind, upf»n his clianging face; 
and then rocjucslcd me to let thorn 
know that he-, wished to see them. 
When tliey came, he cncirled Ada with 
one ana, in his fatherly way, and 
addressed himself to Richard with a ! 
^leerful gravity. | 

“Rick,” said Mr. Jamdyce, “lanij 
glad to hAve w(m your confidence. I 
li(q*e to'presei'vc it. When I contom-; 
plated these relations between us fouV 
which have so brightened my life, and 
so invested it with* new interests and 
plcasui’es, I certainly did contemplate, 
afar off, the possibility of you and your 
pi-etty cousin here (don’t be shy, Ada, 


don’t bo shy, my dear !) being in t luiiui 
to go through life tog<*ther. I saw, 
and do see, many reasons to make it 
deeirahk*. But that was afar olf, Kick 
afar (jff ! ” 

“Wc liMik afar oif, sir,” rctii ood 
Richard. 

“Well ! " said Air. Janidyce. 
“ That’s rational. Now, hear me, my 
dears ! I might toll you tliat you 
tlon’t know your own minds yet; that 
a thousand things may happen b) divert 
you frou) <uie another; that it is well 
this chain of flowers you liave taken up 
i.s very easily broken, t)r it might I'C- 
come a chain of loa<i. Bui I will not 
do that. Such wisdom will eomo soon 
enough, I «Iare say, if it is to come at 
all. I will assume that, a few' years 
hence, you will be in your hearts to one 
another, what you arc to-day. All I 
say before speaking to you according to 
that assuiupticm is, if you <lo change— 

I if you do come io find that you are 
more commonplace cowsins to each other 
us mati ami woman, than you were as 
boy and girl (your manhood will excuse 
me, Rick!)—don't be ashamed still to 
confide iu me, for there will l»e notlung 
! monstroms or uncommon in it. I am 
only your friend and distant kinsman. 
1 have no pow'cr over y<m whatever. 
But J wish and hope to retain your (mui- 
fidenee, if I do nothing to forfeit it.” 

“I am very sure, sir,” retunied 
Richard, “that I speak ii-r Acla^ too, 
when I say that you have the strongest 
power over us both—rooted in respect, 
gratitude, and aflTcction—strengthening 
every day.” 

“Dear Cousin .John,” said Ada, on 
his shoulder,' “my father’s place can 
never be empty again. All the love 
' and duty I could ever have rendered to 
him, is transferred to you.” 

“Come !” said Air. .Tarndyce. “Now 
’ fi)r our assum]»ti<)n. Now we lift our 
eyes up, and lock h(»pefully at the dis¬ 
tance ! Rick, the world is l>efore you ; 
and it is most pi'obable that as you 
enter it, so it will receive you. Trust 
in nothing but in Providence and your 
; OW'D efforts, ^ever separate the two, 
like the heathen waggoner. Const/mey 
In love is a good thing; hut ii,.nieans 
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flul:tii»g, aiiJ is mithliie, wiiliout ccrn- 
stnncy in every kind iif effort. If you 
Iiad the iiMlities of all the great men, 
mat and present, you could do nothing 
Tycll, without siueendy meaning it, and 
sealing about it. If yon entei'tiuii the 
sui^wsitioii tliat any rciit success, in 
great thiiij's or in small, ever was or 
could b(', ever will or can be, wrestod 
from Fortune by fits and starts, leave 
that wrong iilra. here, or le.avo your 
iMUsin Ada here.” 

“I will leave H here, air,” ropliod 
Kichard, smiling, “if I brought it here 
,iust now (but I hope I did not), and 
will Work my way on to my cousin Ada 
ill the hopeful distance.” 

“Pdght!” raid Mr. Jamdyce. “If 
you are not to make her hatijiy, why 
shovihl you piinme her 

“ I wouldn’t make berunhappy—no, 
not even for her love,” retorted Kichard, 
proudly. 

“Well said !” cried Mr. .Tarndyee ; 
“ that’s well s,'i,id ! She remains here, 
in her home with me. Love her, Rbk, 
in your netivo life, no less than in her 
home when you revisit it, and all will 
go well. Otherwise, all will go 111. 
That’s the end of my prcacdiiug. I think 
yon and Ada had better take a walk.” 

Ada tenderly cmhraeed him, and 
Richard he;irtily .shook hands with him, 
and then the cousins went out of the room 
— looking back again directly, though, 
to .say that they would wait for me. 

The door stood open, and we both 
followed them with our eyes, as they 
passed down the adjoining room on 
which the sun uas shining, and out at 
its farther end. Richard with his head 
l.amt, .and her hand drau n throngh his 
arm, was talking to her very earnestly ; 
aad she looked up In his face, listcmiug, 
and seemed lo see nothing else. So 
young, so beautiful, so full of hope and 


prondse, they went on lightly through 
the sunlight, as their own happy 
thoughts might then ho traversing the 
years to come, .and making them all 
years of brightness. 8o tlu-y jassed 
away into the shadow, and were gone. 
It was only a hurst of light that had 
been so vaciiant. The room d.aikoned as 
thecy went out, and the sun was ch.mdcd 

t‘Am I right, Esther?” said ^ my 
Guardian, when they were gone. * 

He who was so good and wi.se, to sr k 
me whetBer he was right! 

“ Kick may gain, out of this, tl“ 
cjualily he wants. Wants, iit the c eo 
of so much that is good ! ” said Mr. 
Jamdyce, shaking his head. “ I have 
said nothing to Ada, Esther. She hits 
her friend and counsellor always near.” 
And he laid his hand lovingly upon my 
head. 

I could n*)t help showing that T u.as 
n little moved, though I did all I could 
to conceal it. 

“Tut tut!” said he. “Hut wa 
must take earoj too, that imr little 
woman’s life is nut all consumed in 
care for others.” 

. “Caro? My dear Guardian, I be¬ 
lieve I am the ha]ipicst ojaturc in the 
world ! ” 

“1 believe so, too,” s.aid he. “But 
some one in.ay find out, what Esther 
never will—that the little woman is to 
he held in remenihrauce above all other 
liooplo! ” 

I have omitted to mention in ii.s 
jdace, that there was some one ekse at 
the family dinfier party. It was not a 
lady. It was a gentleman. It uas a 
gentleman of a da^t complexion—a 
young surgeon. He was rather reserved, 
hut 1 thought him very sensible and 
agreeable. AI least, Ada asked me if 
1 did not, anf^I said yes. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

I>EPORIMEJJT. 


left us (in ilio very next 
cveuinp, to Uigiu his new career, and 
eommitted Ada to my charge with great 
love for her, and gr(*at trust in me. 
It touched me then to reflect, and it 
lunches me now, more nearly, to re¬ 
member (having wlmt I have tell) 
how they both thought of me, even at 
that ciigrossiug time. I was a part of 
.'ill their jdans, for tbo present and the 
future. I was to write to Bichard oAce 
a weclc, mahing niy faithful report of 
Ada who was to write to him every 
alteniiito day. J was to be informed, 
under his own hand, of all his labors 
and successes; 1 was to observe how 
resolute and p(*r.<^evering he would be ; 
1 was to bo Ada’s bridesmaid when they 
wore married ; I was to live with them 
afterwards : 1 was to keep all the keys 
of their house ; I was to be made happy 
for ever and a day. 

‘*And if the .suit should make us 
rich, Esther—^wbichitmay, you know !” 
said lUcliard, to crown all. 

A shade crossed Ada’s face. 

“My dearest Ada,’’ asked Bichard 
pausing, “why not?” 

“It had better declare us poor at 
once,” .said Ada. 

“P ! I don’t know alMUit that,” re¬ 
turned Bichard ; “but, at all events, 
it won’t declare anything at once. It 
Jiasu’t declared anything in Heaven 
knows how many v'-avs.” 

“Too true” saiu Ada. 

“Yes, but,” urged Bichard, answer¬ 
ing what her look suggested rather than 
her w'ords, “the longer it goes on, dear 
cousin, the nearer it must be to a sot- 
tloment one way or other. Eow, is not 
that rcasom^hle ? ” 

“You know beat, Bichard. But I 
am afmid if we trust to it, it will make 
us unhappy.” t 

“ But, my Ada, vre are not going to 
trust to it!” cried Bichard -gaily. 
“We know it Ijctter than.to trust to 


it. AVe only say tliat if it shovld niakc 
us rich, we have no constitutional ob¬ 
jection to being rich. The Court is, 
by solemn settlement of law, our grim 
old guardian, and wo are to suppose 
that what it gives us (when it give^ 
us anything) ip our right. It is not 
necessary to quarrel with our right.” 

“No,” said Ada, “but it maybe 
better to forg4t all about it.” 

“ Well, well!” cried Bicliard, “then 
we will forget all ahimt it ! We con¬ 
sign the whole thing to oblivion. Dame 
Durden puts on her approving face, and 
it’s done! ” 

“Dame Durden’s approving face,” 
said I, looking out of the box in which 
I was packing his books, “was not 
very visible when you called it by that 
name; but it does approve, and she 
thinks you can’t do better.” 

So, l^cliard said there was an end of 
it,*—and immediately began, on no 
other foundation, to build as many 
castles in the air as would man the great 
wall of China. He went nway in high 
spirits. Ada and I, preparetl to miss 
him very much, eoinmciiced our quieter 
career. 

On our arrival in London, we had 
called with Mr. Jarud 3 'co at Mrs. Jolly- 
by’s, but liad not been so fortunate as 
to find her at home, it appejired tliat 
slie had gone somowhoro, to a U'a* 
drinking, and had taken Miss Jellyby 
with her. Besides the toa-drinking, 
there was to be some considerable 
Hpeech-making and letter-writing on 
the general merits of the mltivation of 
coffee, conjointly with natives, at the 
Settlement „ of Borriohoola Gha. All 
this involved, no doubt, suflicient active 
eriercise of pen and ink, to make her 
daughter s part in the proceedings, any¬ 
thing but a holiday. 

It being, now, beyond the tinic ap¬ 
pointed for Ml’S. Jollyby’s return, we 
called again. She was in town, Imt pot 
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at home, having gone to Mile End, | 
•rlire#vly after broakliist, on some Bor-: 
j ioLoolan l)usinesy» arising out of a So¬ 
ciety called the blast London Branch 
^id llamiheation. As I had not seen 
(?jeei>y on the occasion of our last call 
(w)hen he was not to be found anywhere, 
anil wlien the cook rather thought he 
must have strolled away with the dost- 
man’s cart), I now inquired for him 
;igaln. The oyster shells ho had been 
building a house with, were still in the 
passage, but ho was nowhere discover¬ 
able, and the cook supposed that he 
had gone after the sheep.” When 
we repeated, with some surprise, “ The 
sheep ? ” she said, 0 yes, on market 
days he sometimes followed them quite 
out of town, and came back in such a 
state as never was! 

I was sitting at the window -with my 
Guardian, on the following morning, 
and Ada was busy writing—of course to ! 
Kichard—when Miss Jollyby was au-.i 
iiounccil, and entered, leaiUug the iden- | 
tical I’cepy, >/liom she had made some I 
endeavours to render presentable, by 
wijeng the dirt into corners of his face ' 
and bauds, ami making bis hair very; 
wet and then violently frizzling it with 
her fingers. Everything the dear child 
wore, was either too large for him or 
too small. Among his other contradic¬ 
tory decorations he Jiad the hat of a 
Bishop, and the little gloves of a liaby. 
His boots were, on a small scale, the 
boots of a jdoughmnn : while his legs, 
so crossed and recrossed with scratches 
that they looked like maps, were bare, ; 
below a very short pair of plaid drawers i 
finished off with two frills of perfectly 
different patterns. The deficient but¬ 
tons on bis plaid frock had evidently 
biieu supplied from one of Mr. Jellyby’s 
coats, they were so extremely brazen 
and so much too large. Most extraor¬ 
dinary specimens of needlework ap¬ 
peared on several parts of Ids dress, 
where it had been hastily mended ; .an(i 
1 recognised the same hand on Miss 
Jellyby’s. She was, however, unac-' 
cniiiitably improved in her appearance, 
atid looked very pretty. She was 
conscious^ of poor little Pee]>y being 
.butafaflure after airhertKoublc, and 


she showed it as she came in, by the 
way in which she glanoeil, first at him 
and then at us. 

“0 dear me!” said iny Guardian, 
“Due East!” 

Ada and I gave her a cordial wel¬ 
come, and presented her to Mr. Jarn- 
dyce; to whom she said, as she sat 
down : 

“ Ma’s compliments, and she hopes 
you’ll excuse hci*, because she’s cor- 
redling proofs of the plan. She’s {foiug 
to put out live thousand new circu¬ 
lars, a^d she knows you *11 bo in- 
teresteil to hear that. I have brought 
one of them with me. Ala’s compli¬ 
ments.” With w'hicli she presented it 
sulkily enough. 

“Thank yon,” said my Guardian. 
“I am much obliged to Mrs. Jellyby. 
0 dear me ! This is a very trying 
wind ! ” 

We were busy with Peepy; taking 
off his cleril^il bat; asking him if ho 
remembcrcfl us; and so on. Peepy 
retired behind bis elbow at first, but 
relented at the sight of sponge-cake, 
and allowed mo to take lum on my la)s 
where he sat munching quiclly. Mr. 
Jarndyce then withdrawing into the 
tempoi-ary Growlery, Miss .IcIJyby 
opened a conversation vitti her usual 
abruptness. 

“We are going on just as bad .os 
ever in Thavics Imi,” said she. “1 
have no peace of my life. Talk of 
Africa ! 1 couldn't be worse off if I was 
a what’s-his-name—man and -a bro¬ 
ther ! ” 

I tried to say something soothing. 

“0, it’s of<no use, Miss Summer- 
son,” exclaimed Miss Jellyby, “though 
1 thank you for the l^nd intention all 
the same. I know how I am used, 
and I am not to be talked over. Vou 
wouldn't l>e talked over, if you Mere 
used so. Pee]iy, go an<l i>lny at W^ld 
Beasts under the piano ! ” 

“ 1 shan’t!” said roepy*. 

“Very well, you ungrateful naughty, 
hard-hearted \}py ! ” returned Miss, 
dcllyby, with tea\>‘ in her eyes. “1 'll 
never take painft to dress you any 
more.” 

“Yc», I Mill go, Caddy!” cried 
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Tcepy, who was really a good child, confusion, and wretchedness. His 
and who was so moved by his sister’s sea-ambling home, from week’s-Lnd to 
vexation that he wdnt at once. week’s-end, is like one great washing- 

'It soems a little tiling to cry day—only nothing's washed !” 
about,” said poor Miss lellyby, apolo- Miss Jellyby tapped her foot upty' 
getically, “but I am quite worn out. the floor, and wijied her eyes. 

I was directing the new circulars till “lam sure I pity I’a to that.,de- 
two this innrninj:. 1 detest the wholt gree,” she said, “and am so angry 
thing so, that that alone makes my with Ma, that I can’t lin,d words to 
head ache till I can’t sec out of my eyes, express myself! llowever, I am not 
And look at that imor unfortunate going to bear it, I am determined. 1 
cUKd. Was there ever such a friglit a.s won’t he a slave all my life, and I 
Jie i.-i I" wnn’t submit to be iiroposed to )>y Air. 


T‘».’cpy, ii.’ippily of the 

ill liiH aj)j>earam?e, mi oo tiic 
carpet Iichind oiic of tito Ic{iS <'f tljc 
piano, looking: calmly out of Ms don at 
us, wliili; he ate Jiis c:ike. 

“ I liavL’ Mt’Til, liim to the other oml! 
<-r the room/’ ohsorved Misa Jellyliiy, | 
I'rrfuin" her cliair iKarcr ours, “he- 
cause 1 don't want liiin to hoar tlio 
I'oiiverrtation. Those litUe things are 
So sJifii-p ! I was going*’ to say, we 
really aio going on worse than t:vcr. 
Tji will In* a bankrupt hoforc long, and 
then I hi>pc A1a will Ik: satisfied, 
'i'liere’ll lie nobody I'ut Ma to thank 
for it.'’ 

AVe said we Ijojied Mr. 
uftiiirs WfTc not in so bad a ttate a.'-’ 
that. 

“It’s of no use hoping, thougls it's 
V'ry kind of you!” returutnl Miss 
dolly by, shaking her head. “I’atold 
jiie, only yoaterduy morning, (and 
dreadfully unhappy he is'i that he 
couldn’t weather the storm. I should 
lie surprised if he could. When all 
our tradesmen send into our lumse any 
stuff they like, and *tlie servants do 
what they like with it, and J have no 
time to improvi' things if T knew how, 
and Ala don’t care about anything, J 
should like to make out how Fa Lh to 
weather the storm. I th'ck-ire if I was 
F’l, I W run away !” « 

“My dear!” said I, smiling. 
‘^Your papa, no doubt, considers his 
family.” ‘ 

“0 yes, his family is all vei 7 fine,’I 
AILssSummevson,” replied Miss Jellyby; 

*• but what comfort is his family to 
liim ? His family is nothing but bills, 
dirt, watte, noise, tumbles do^n stairs. 


Quale. A pjctly thing, indeed, to 
marry a Ph ilanlhropist. As if I hadn't 
luul enough of ihafJ'^ said poor Misw 
Jellyby. 

J inn,At confess that T could not help 
feeling rather angry with ATrs. J«dlyby, 
myself; seeing and hearing this neg¬ 
lected girl, and knowing liow inucb of 
bitU'rly satirical truth Ihcre in 
what she said. 

“If it wasn't that we hnd betn inti¬ 
mate when yon slopped at iiur liouse," 
pur.sucd Miss Jellyby, “Ishonhi have 
been ashamed to come here to-day, for 
1 know M'hat » figure I must seem v.. 
you two. Tint, as it is, 1 made up my 
mind to call : eejicclally as 1 oiu not 
likely to see you again, the next time 
you come to town.” 

She said this with such groat slgiu- 
ficanee that Ada and I glaiice<l at on- 
another, foreseeing something nu»re. 

“Ko!''saKl Aliss Jellyby, shaking 
her head. ‘■‘Not at all lil;ely ! f 
know 1 may trust yon iw'O. 1 am sni'« 
yon Won’t betray me. I am engagi’d.'' 

“Without their knowledge at Imiue 
said I. 

“Why, good graciuus me, Aliss Sum 
merson,” Jshe returned, justifying her¬ 
self ill a fretful but not angiy manner, 
“how can it be otherwise ? You kicnx 
what Ala is—and I needn’t make poor 
Pa more miserable by telling /e/m.” 

“Butw’ould it not be adding to hb 
unhappiness, to mairy without hi^ 
knowledge or consent, my dear?” 
said I. 

“No,” said Allss Jellyby, softening. 
hoi>e not. I should try to make 
him happy and comfortable* when he 
aamc to see me; and Pcepy and tlr; 

0 
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others should iaVc it in turns to come 
a^d stay with me ; and they should 
Lave some care taken of them, then/’ 

IXiere was a good deal of affection in 
y^or Caddy. She softened more and 
more while saying this, and cried so 
much over the unwonted little home* 
])icturc she h;id raised in her mind, that 
Peepy, in his cave under the piano, 
was toindied, and turned himself over 
on his back witli load lainenUtions. 
It was not until I had brought him to 
kiss his sister, and had restored him to 
his ])laec ill iny lap, and had shown him 
that Cuddy was laughing (she laughed 
expressly IV-r the pur/jose), that we I 
ould recall his peace of juincl; even | 
then, it was tor some tinio conditional 
«m Ills taking us in turns by the chin 
and sijiordbiiig our faces all over with 
his hand. At last, as his spirits were j 
not yet equal to the piano, we put him 
oil a chair to look out of window ; and 
idiss Jellyby, holding liiin by one leg, 
Josuuic<l her coniidence. 1 

‘It began itt your coming to our! 
house,” she fc.iid. 

Wo naturally asked how ? 

** I fidt 1 was so aw'kward/' she re¬ 
plied, “ that 1 made uj^ my miiul to be . 
imjiroved in tliat respect, at all events, | 
and to learn to dance. I told Ma I | 
was ashaimd of myself, an«l I must be 
taught to daiKic. Ma lt>okod at me in 
that provoking weiy of hers as if 1 
wasn’t in sight; but, 1 was quite de¬ 
termined to be taught to dance, and so 
1 wont to IVIi*. Turvcy<lro})’s Academy 
in Newman Sti’Cet. 

‘•And w'as it there, n.y dear ” 

I licgan. 

“Yes, it was there,” said Caddy, 

“ and 1 am engaged to Mr. Tui veydrop. 
There are two Air. Turveydrops, father 
amUscoi. Afy Air. Turveydroji is the 
son, of course. *I only wish I liad lieen 
better brought up, and was likely to 
make him a better wife ; for 1 am very 
fond of Mm,” 

“lam sorry to hear this,” said I, 

“ I must confess.” 

“1 don’t know why you should lie 
sorfy,” she retorted a little anxiously, ! 
“ but I to Air. Turveydroji, J 

wjiether of no, and he is very fund of 


me. It’s a secret as yet, even on his 
side, because old Mr. Tui-veydrop has 
a share in the conuexiou, and it might 
break his heart, or give him some other 
shock, if he was told of it abruptly. 
Old Mr. Turveydn»p is a very gentle¬ 
manly man indeed—very gentlemanly.” 

“ Does his wife know of it ?” asked 
Ada. 

“Old Mr. Turveydrop’a wife, Miss 
Clare ?” returned Miss Jellyby, oldening 
Lor 5yc*s. “There’s no such persen. 
lie is a widower.” ^ 

We were here iatcrruptecl by Pcepy, 
whose leg liad undergone so much on 
account of his sister’s unconsciously 
jerking it like a hell-rcpc whenever she 
was erapliatic, that the afllicted child 
now' bemoitned ills sufferings with a 
very low-spirited no-so. As he ap¬ 
pealed to me for ctimpassioii, and as I 
was only a lish-.iior, 1 uru.lort''ok to hold 
him. Alias Jellyby proceeded, afier 
begging pardon wdth a kisi, and 

assuring him that she hadn’t meant t“ 
do it. 

“ That’.s the slate of the case,” nvI‘ 1 
Ciuldy. “If J ever blame myself, I 
still think ii’s Ala's fault. ATearet - 
1)0 married whenever we can, and then 
I shall go to I'a at the office and write 
to Ma. It won t much agitate Ala: I 
am only pen and ink to her. One gren I 
comfort is,” said Caddy, with a sob, 

tliat 1 shall never heai* of Africa after 
I am married. Young Mr, Turve.j- 
drop hales it for my sake; and if old 
Air. Tnrvcydrop knows there is snurh 
place, it’s as much as ho docs.” 

“It was he who was very genth-- 
manly, I think ? ’ksaid I. 

“Very gentlemanly, indeed,” suid 
Cuddy. “He is celebrated, almost 
cvcryw’Lorc, for his Deportrrienl.” 

“ Does he teach ? ” asked Ada. 

“No, be don’t teach anything in 
particular,” replied Caddy. “But hi., 
Deportment is beautiful.” 

Cad<ly went on to say, with consider¬ 
able hesitation and reluctance, that 
miere was one thiq^ more she wished u: 
to know, and Yelt *we ought to know, 
and which she hop%d would not offend 
us. It was, that she had improved her 
acquaintance vdth Miss Flitc, the little 
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crazy old lady ; Jind that bIic frequently 
went there early in the morning, and 
inet her lever for a few minutes before 
breakfast—only for a few minutes, 
go there, at other times,” said Caddy, 
“but Prince does not come then. 
Young Mr. Turveydrop’s name is 
Prince ; I wish it wasn’t, beaiuse it 
sounds like a dog, but of course he 
didn’t christen himself. Old Mr. Tur* 
veydren had him christened Prince, in 
nrmenihrance of the Prince IWgent. 
l)ld Mr. Turv^drop adored the Prince 
Kegciit on account of his Pciiortment. 

I hope you won’t think the worse of 
me for having made these little appoint¬ 
ments at Miss Flite’s, whore I first went 
with you ; because I like the poor thing 
for her own sake and I believe she likes 
me. If you could see young Mr. Tur- 
veydrop, I am sure you would think 
well of him—at least, I am sure you 
couldn’t- jwssibly think any ill of him. 

I am going there now,‘for luy lesson. 

I couldn’t ask you to go with me, Miss 
Summersou; hut if you would,” said 
Ca<ldy, who had said all this, earnestly 
and tremblingly, “I should be very 
glad—very glad.” 

It luipjx'ued that we bad arranged 
with my Cu.'irdiaii to go to Mias Flite’s 
that <lay; We had told him of our j 
foriDcr visit, and our account had inter¬ 
ested him ; but something had always 
happened to prevent our going there 
again. As I trusted tliat I might hare 
sufficient influence with Miss Jcilyby to 
prevent her taking any very rash stei», 

I fully accepted the confidence she 
was so willing to jdact; in me, poor girl, 

1 proposed tliat she* and I mid Peepy 
should go to the Academy, and after¬ 
wards meet guardian and Ada at | 
Miss Flite’s—whose name I now learnt 
for the first time. This w-as on condi¬ 
tion tliat Miss Jellyhy and Peepy should 
^come back with us torlinucr. The last 
article of the agreement being joyfully i 
acceded to by both, we smartened 
Peepy up a little, with the assistance of 
a few pins, some soa^ and w'ater, and'a 
hair-brush ; and jvent out : landing 
our steps towards Ifewman Street, which 
was very near. 

I found the academy estoblished in a 


[ sufficiently dingy hou’se at the coraer of 
au archway, witli busts in all the slair- 
j case windows. In the same house 
there were also estaM ished, as X pii'iored 
from the plates on the door, a drawipg- 
raaster, a coal-mcrchant (there w^as, 
certainly, ly) room f(»r his coals), and a 
lithographic artist. On the jdatc which, 
in size and situation, took precedenco of 
all the rest, I road, Mr. TmivEYnuop. 
The door was open, and the ball w.'ts 
blo(5kcd up by a grand piano, a bar]), 
and several other musical instruments 
in cases, all in progress of removal, and 
all looking vakiBb in the daylight. 
Miss Jellyby informed me that the 
academy had been lent, last night, for 
a concert. 

We went up-stairs—it Imd been quite 
a fine house once, when it was any¬ 
body’s business to keep it clean aii<l 
fresh, and nobody’s business to smoke 
in it all day—ami into Mr. Turvcydroj»'s 
great room, which was built out int<» a 
mews at the back, and was lighted l)y .*5 
skylight. It was a. bare, resounding 
room, smelling (‘f stables ; with cane 
forms along the walls ; and the walls 
oriiameiit(*d at regular intervals with 
j painted lyres, ami little c\it-glaNs 
l»ranches for candles, wdiich seemed to 
be shedding thoir old-fashioned drops 
as other branches might shed autumn 
le.aves. Several young lady pujuls, 
ranging from thirteen or fourteen voars 
of age to two or lUrta: and t^v•enty, wci*e 
assembled ; and I was looking among 
them for their instructor, when Oaibly, 
pinching my arm, repealed tlie cere¬ 
mony of introduetiou, “Miss Sum- 
merson, Mr. Prince Turveydrop ! ” 

I curtseyed b' a little blue-eyed fair 
man of youthful appearance, with flaxen 
hair pai'tcd in the middle, and curling 
at the ends all round his head. He liud 
a little fiddle, wdiich wo used to call at 
school a kit, under his left arm, and its 
little bow In the same hand. His little 
dancing shoes wei’o jiarticularly dimi¬ 
nutive, and .he had a little innocent, 
feminine manner, which not ouly ap- 
l)ealed to me in au amiable w^ay^ but 
made this singular effect upon me ; 
that I received^ the impiesojoii that he 
was dike his mother, and that his 
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mother lind not l)een much considered 
or used. 

am very happy to see Miss Jelly- 
hy’s friend,” he said, bowing low to i 
i»o. “ I ])egari to fear,” with timid | 
tenderness, “as it was past the usual 
time, that Miss Jellyby was not 
coming.’ 

“ I beg you will have the goodness to 
attribute that to me, who have detained 
l»er, and to receive my excuses, sir,” 
said I. 

“0 dear !” said he. 

“And pray,” I entreated, “do not 
allow mo to be the civuse of any more 
delay.” 

With that ap(»Iogy I withdrew to a 
seat betwefMi Peepy (who, being well 
used to it, bad already cUrubed into a 
corner place) and aii old lady of a 
censorious couritonance, whose two nieces 
were in tlie class, and who was very in¬ 
dignant with Toepy’s boots. Prince 
Turveydrop then tinklcil the strings of 
his kit with his fingers, and the young 
ladies stoo<l up to daucc. Just then, 
there ap}icare<l fr.»m a side-door, old 
Mr. Turveydrop, in the full lustre of 
his r>e]K;rlment. 

He was a fjxt old gentleman with a' 
false complexion, false teeth, fal.se 
whiskers, and a wig. ITc had a fur 
collar, and lie had a invlded bn^ast to 
Ills coat, which only wanted a st^ir or a 
broad blue ribbon to ]>e complete, lie 
was pinched in, and swelled out, and 
got np, and strapped down, as much as 
he could ijossibly bear. He had such 
a neck-cloth on (pulling his very eyes 
out of their natural sliape), and his chin 
and even Iiis ears so sunk into it, that 
it seemed as though he must inevitably 
d»>uhle np, if it were cast loose. He 
h.ad, under his arm, a hat of great size 
and* weight, sUiJviug downward from 
the crown to the brim ; and in his hand 
a pair of white gloves, with W'hich he 
flapped i^, as he stood poised on one 
V^g, in a high-shouldered, round-Mbowed 
state of elegance not to be surpassed. 
He had a cane, he had an eye-glass, he 
ha(^ a snuff-box, he had rinf^, he had 
wristbands, he had everything but any 
touch of nj/turc ; he was'iiot like youth, 
he ^w?is net like age, he 'waS like 
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nothing in the world but a model of 
Deportment. 

“Father! A visitor. Miss Jelly- 
by’s friend, Miss Summerson.” 

“Distinguished,” said Mr. Turvey- 
I drop, * ‘ by Miss Sumirierson’s presence.” 

I As he bowed to m(i in that tight state, I 
almost believed I saw creases come into 
the whites of his eyes, 

“My father,” said the son, aside, to 
me, .with qnito an affecting belief in 
him, “is a celebrated character. My 
father is greatly admired.” 

“Go (%, Prince! Go on!” said 
Mr. Turveydrop, standing with his back 
to the fire, and waving his gloves con¬ 
descendingly. “Go on, my son !” 

At this command, or hy this gracious 
permission, the lesson w-out on. Prince 
Turveydrop, soinctime.s, played the kit, 
dancing ; somoiiinos played t!»c piano, 
standing : sometimes hummed the tunc 
' with what li^le breath he could spare, 

! while he set a pupil right; always con- 
I sciontiously moved with the least pro- 
j ficient through every step an<l every 
= part of the figure ; and never rested for 
an.instant. His distingubhed father 
did nothing whatever, but stand before 
the fire, a model of Deportment. 

“And he never docs aTiyt^ung else,” 
said the old lady of the conscu-ious coun¬ 
tenance. “ Yet would you believe that 
it’s hk name on the doorplate 

“His son’s name is the same, you 
know,” said I. 

“He wouldn’t let his son have any 
name, if he could take it from fiitn,” 
returned the old lady. “Look at th% 
sou’s dress !” Ij. certainly was plain 
—threadbare—almost shabby. “Yet 
the father must be garni^ied and tricked 
out,” sjxid the old lady, because of his 
Deporiinenl. I’d deport bhu 1 Trans¬ 
port him would be ladter ! ” 

I felt curious to know more, concern¬ 
ing this perspn.* I asked, “Does he' 
give lessons in Deportment, now ?” 

“Now!” returned the old lady, 
portly. “ Never ditl.” 

After a momefit’-’ consideration, I 
sugge.sted that perh4ps fencing bad been 
his accomplishment ? 

“ I don’t believe he can fence at all,” 
ma’am,” said the old lady. 
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I looked surprised and inquisitive, of parents. 0 I” said the old lad;r, 
The old lady, hecoming more and more apostrophising him with infinite, vehe- 
incensed against the Master of Deport- mence, “I could bite you !” 

KQcnt as she dwelt upon the subject, I could not help being amusea, 
gave me some particulars of his career, though I heard the old lady out with 
with strong assurances that they were feelings of real concern. It was difficult 
mildly staled. to doubt her, with the father and son 

He had married a meek little danc- Worerne. What I might have th(»ught 


ing-mistress, with a tolerable connexion 
(having never in his life before done 
an^huig but deport himself), and had 
w(^ked her to death, or had, at the 
best, suffered her to w'ork herself to 
deatli, to maintain liim in tbofe cxx>en8es 
which were indispensable to his position. 
At once to exhibit bis Deportment to 
tbe best models, and to keep the best 
models constantly before bimself, he bad 
found it necessary t) frequent all pub¬ 
lic places of fashionable and hmnging 
T 08 f»rt; to be st^en at Brighton and 
olscwberc at fasbioTiable times ; and to 
lead an idle life in the veijy best clothes. 
To enable him to d(» this, the affection¬ 
ate little dancing-mistress had toiled 
and lab<)red, and would have toiled and 
labored to that hour, if her strength 
liad lasted so long. For, the main- 
spj-ing the story was, that, in spite 
of the mairs ab.sorbiug sei/isljnc.ss, his 
wife (uve^nowored by his De]iortment) 
had, to tiie last, l)olif;7cd in him, and 
had, on lier deaih-bcd, in the most 
moving terms, conlided him to their sou 
:i8 one who had an inextinguishable 
olaim iipon him, and whom ho could 
never regard with too much pride and 
deference. The son, Inheriting his 
ib'dlHT’a belief, and having the Deport¬ 
ment always iKifore him, luvd lived jind 
grown in the .same ialth, and now, at 
thirty years (d age, worke<l for his 
hither twelve nours a-day, and looked 
up to him w'ilh veneration on the old 
imaginary pinnacle. 

“ The airs the fell(»w gives hhnself!” 
<<aid my informant, sbhking her head at 
old Mr. Tiirveydrop with s]»eec}dess 
indignation as he drew on his tight 
gloves : of course unconscioun of 
homage she was renckiring. Ho fully 
believes he is onciof tbe aristocracy ! 
And he is no (‘omlesocnding to the .son 
in? So egregiously <lehidos, that you 
might suppose him the most viituous 


of them without the old lady’s account, 
or what I might have thought of the old 
lady’s account without them, I cannot 
s/ty. There was a fitness of things in 
the whole that ciuried couvictiou with 
t. 

My eyes were yet wandering, from 
young Mr. Turveydrop working so hard 
to old Mr, Turveydrop deporting him¬ 
self so bcautibilly, when the latter 
came ambling up to me, and entered 
into conversation. 

lie asked me, first of all, whether I 
conferred a charm and a <llstinotion on 
Loudon byresiding in it^ I did not 
think it necessary to reply that I ■was 
perfectly aware 1 should not do that, in 
any case, but merely told lain where I 
did reside. 

“A lady so graceful and accom¬ 
plished,” he wild, ki.ssing his right 
glove, and aftcrwanls extending it to¬ 
wards the pupils, “will look leniently 
on the deficiencies here. "We do our 
best to polish—poli.sl»—polish I” 

Ho sat down beside me ; taking some 
pains to sit on the form, I thought, in 
imitation of tbe print of his illustrious 
model on the sofa. And i*cally he did 
lo(k very like it. 

“To polish—polish—jtulish !” he 
repeated, taking a pinch of snuff and 
gently fluttering his lingers. “Butwe 
are not—if I may say so, to one forjiie<l 
to be graceful both by Nature and 
Art;” with tbo high-slM.mhUTcd bow, 
which it seemed impossible for bifn to 
make wiilumt lifting up liis eyebrows 
and shutting bis eyes—“■«•(* are not 
what we used to be in poipt of De- 
portmefit.” 

“ Are wc not, sir ?” said I. 

“We have degenerated,” he returned, 
shaking his head, whi(;h he could dp, to 
a very limited extent, in his cravat. 

A levelling -age is not I^S^vorable to 
Dopoftmtmt. It develops vufrai;ity. 
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Perhaps I speak with some little parti¬ 
ality. yit may not he for me to say that 
I hawbeen called, for some years now, 
Genllemaii Turveydrop; or that His 
Koyal Highness the Prince Regent did 
me the honor to inquire, on my remov¬ 
ing my hat as be drove out of the 
Pavilion at Brighton (that fine building), 

‘ Who is he ? Who the Devil is he ? 
Why don’t I know him ? Why Ifesn’t 
he thirty thousand a year ? * But these 
are little matters of anecdote—the 
general property, ma’am,—still re-1 
peated, occasionally, among the upper 
classes.” 

“Indeed?” said I, 

He replied with the high-shouldered 
how. “Where what is lef» among us 
of Deportment,” be added, “still 
lijigers. l^ngland—alas, nn^ country !•— 
lias degenerated very much, and is' 
degenerating every day. She has not 
many gentlemen left We arc 11 

.see nothing to succeed us, but a race of, 
weavers.” j 

“One might hope that the race ofi 
gentlemen would be jierpetuated here,” ! 
said I. I 

“You are very good,” he smiled, ' 
witli the high-shouldered bow again. 
“You flatter me. Bui, no—no! I 
liave never been able to imbue my poor 
boy witli that part of his art. Heaven 
lorbid tli.at I sbould disparage my dear 
(iiild, but he bas—no Deportment.” 

“ He appears to be an excellent 
master,” I observed. 

“ tliidersUiid me, my dear madam, 
bo is an excellent master. All that can 
be acquired, he has acquired. All that 
can be imparted, he can imjiart. But 
there arr things”—he took another 
]>inch of snuff and made the bow again, 
if to add, “this kind of thing, for 
instaflcc.” 

1 glanced towards the centre of the 
room, whore IVliss Jellyby’s lover, now 
origagcil wi^,h single pupils, was under- 
gt*ing greater drudgery than ever* 

“ My amiable child,” murmured Mr. 
Turveydrop, adjusting his cravat. 

“Jour son is indefatigable,” said I. 
“It is my reward,” said Mr. Tur¬ 
veydrop, hear yon* s.ay so. In 

iiomc,n^poct8, he treads In the footsteps 


of his sainted mother. She was a de¬ 
voted creature. But Wooman, lovely 
VTooman,” said Mr. Turveydrop, with 
very disagreeable gallantry, “ whnt a 
sex you are ?” 

I rose and joined Miss Jcllyhy, who 
was, by this time, putting on her bon¬ 
net. The time alU*tted to a lesson 
having fully .elapsed, there was a gene¬ 
ral putting on of bonnets. .When Miss 
I Jellyljy and the unfortunate Prince 
1 found an oppoi*tunity^ (jpeome 1>?- 
trothed I dtm’t know, bim they certainly 
found non#, on this occasion, to ex¬ 
change a dozen words. 

“ My de.'ir,*’ said Mr. Turveydrop 
benignly to his son, “ do you know the 
hour ?” 

“No, father.” The son had no 
watch. The father had a hjuid>soine 
gold one, which he pulUd out, with hi 
air that w'hs an exam])le to mankind. 

“ My SOD,” ^id he, “it’s two o’clock. 
Recollect your school at Kensington at 
three.” 

“ That’s time enough fi»rme, father,” 
said Prince. **“Ican take a morsel of 
dinner, standirig, and be off.” 

“ My dear boy,” returned bis father, 
“you must he very quick. You will 
faid the cold mutt<m on the taj>le.” 

“Thank you, father. Arc* you off 
now, father ?” 

“Yes, my dear. I suppose,” snid 
Mr. Turveydrop, shutting his eyes and 
lifting up his shoulders, with modest 
consciousness, “that I must show iny- 
! self, as usual, about town.” 

I “You had better dine out comfort¬ 
ably, Ruinewbore,”^said his son. 

“My dearcbiltl, 1 intend to. I shall 
take my little meal, I think, at the 
French house, in the Opera Colonnade.” 

“ That’s right. Cood bye, father !” 
said Prince, shaking hands. 

“(ioodbye, rnyson. Bless you !” 

Mr. Turveydroit said this in quite a 
pious manner, and it seemed .to do his 
H{*n good ; w'ho, in ])artiug from him, 
Wji^s so pleased with him, so duliful to 
him, and so proud cf him, that 1 almost 
folt as if it wore an^unkiudness to the 
younger man not b) he able to believe 
j Implicitly in the elder. Tlic few ino- 
[ ments that were occuined by Prince in 
I 2 
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taking leave of us (and particularly of and fag, fag and teacb, inoming, nopn, 


one of us, as 1 saw, being in tbe secret), 
enhanced my favorable impression of 
his almost cliildisb. character, I felt a 
likiug for him, and a compassion for 
him, as he put his little kit in his 
I)Ocket—and with it his desire to stay 
a Jitlle wliile with Caddy—and went 
away go(»d*humoumlly to his cold mut¬ 
ton and his school at Kensington, tluit 
made me scnrccly less irate with his 
ikther than the censorious old lady. 

The fatJier opened the room door for 
^ 18 , and bowed us out, in « manner, I 
must acknowledge, worthy of his shin¬ 
ing original. In the same style he 
preaeutly passed ns on the other side 
of the street, on his way to the aristo¬ 
cratic part of the town, where he was 
going to show himself among the few 
other gentlemen left. For some mo¬ 
ments, I was so lost in reconsidering 
what I had iioard and seen in Newman 
Street, that I was quite unable to talk 
to (’addy, or even to fix my attention 
o!J what she said to mo : especially w’hcn 
1 began to imjuiro in my mind whether 
them were, or ever had been, any other 
gentlemen, not in the dancing profes¬ 
sion, who lived and founded a reputa¬ 
tion entirely on their Deportment. This 
became so bewildering, and suggested 
the possibility of so many Mr. Tuiwey- 
drops, that I said, “Esther, you must 
make uj) your mind to abandon this 
subject altogether, and attend to 
Caddy.” I accordingly did so, and wc 
ebatled all tbo rest of the way to 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Caddy told me that her lover’s educa¬ 
tion liad been so ne*glected, that it was 
not always easy to read his notes. She 
said, if he ifere not bo anxious about 
his spelling, and took less pains tf) make 
it clear, he would do l)etter; but he 
put so many unnecessary letters into 
short words, that thby sometimes quite 
lost their English appearance. “ He 
does it with the best intention,” ob¬ 
served Caddy, “ but it hasn’t the effect 
he nicans, poor feKow ! ” Catldy then 
went on to reason^ how could he be ex¬ 
pected to be a scholar, when he had 
pasRe<l Jiis whole life in the dancing 
school, and had done nothing but teach 


and night I And what did it loatter ' 
She could write letters enough fo\ both, 
as she knew to her cost, and it Wi.s far* 
better for him to be amiable than learned. 
“Besides, it’s not as if I was an accom¬ 
plished girl who had any right to give 
herself airs,” said Caddy. “1 know 
little enough, I am stirc, thanks to 
Ma !” 

‘ There’s another thing I want to 
toll you, now w^e are alone,” continued 
Caddy, “ wluch I should not have liked 
to mention unless you had seen Prince, 
Miss Summorson. You know wliat a 
house ours is. It ’b of no use iny trying 
to learn anything that it would be useful 
for Prince’s wife to know, in our house. 
We live in such a state cf muddle that 
it’s im]>os8ible, and I have only been 
more disheartened whenever i have tried. 
So, I get a little practice with—w'ho do 
you think ? Poor Miss Flite ! Early 
in the morning, I helj> her to tidy her 
room, and clean her birds ; and I make 
her cup of coffee for her (of course slie 
taught me), and I have h arnt to make' 
it so well that Prince says it’s the very 
best coffee he over tasted, and would 
quite delight old Mr. 7’urveydrop, who 
s very ]>articular indeed about his 
loffee. I can make little puddings l oo ; 
and I know how to buy neck of mutton, 
and tea, and sugar, and butter, and a 
good luany housekeeping things. 1 am 
not clever at my needle, yet,” said 
Caddy, glancing at the rejiairs on 
Pee})y’8 frock, “but perhaps I shall 
imjuove. And since 1 Icive l>een on- 
gjigod to Prince, and have been doing 
all this, I have felt hett(.‘r-tcmpored, I 
hope, and more forgiving to Ma. It 
rather put me out, at first this morning, 
to sec you and Miss Clave looking so 
neat and pretty, aiid^to feel ashamed of 
Peepy and myself too; hut, on the 
whole, 1 hope I am better-tomj)ere<J 
than I was, and more forgiving to Ma.” 

The poor girl, trying s<» bard, said it 
from her heart, and touched mine. 

“Cathly, my love,” I replied, “Ibegin 
to have a great affection for you, and I 
hope we shall become friends.” “ Oh, 
do you?” cried Caddy; 7how happy 
that would make me!”,’“My dear 
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Caddy,” said I, \is l>e friends 

from thk time, and let us often have a 
i^out these matters, and try to 
find jKie right x^ay through them.’* 
was overjoyed. I said every- 
tiniig I could, in my old-fasliioned way, 
to comfort and encourage her; and I 
would not have objected to old Mr. 
Turvoydrop, that day, for any smallor 
(■onsideratlon than a settlement on his 
dnughicr-iti-Iaw. 

Hy this time, we were come to Mr. 
Kr<iok’s, whose private door stood open. 
There wjis a pfisted on the door- 
post, announcing a room to let on the ! 
second floor. It remin<led Caddy to | 
tell mo as wo proceeded up-stairs, that j 
there liad heen a sndden death there, 
and an impiest; and tliat our little 
Inciid liad Ik'ou ill of tho fright. The 
door and window of the vacant room 
being o]*eD, ve looked in. Itwnisthe 
roiiiii wifh tlicdark door, to which Miss 
J'Tite had secretly directed my attention 
when I was last in the house. A sad 
and dcRolalG place it was; a gloomy, 

• !-’orrowful place, that gave me a strange 
'.ensatiou of mournfulncss and even 
dread. “You hutk }»:ile,” said Cadily, 
when we came out, “and culdj” I 
feJf. as if the room had chilled me. 

We had walked slowly, while w'e I 
were talking ; and my giiai'duiri and ] 
Ada were here hehire us. We found ‘ 
them in Miss Elite’s garret. They 
were looking at the birds, while a 
medietd gentleman wdio was so good as 
to attend Miss Elite w ith much solicitude 
ami compfission, spoke with her cheer¬ 
fully by the fire. 

“1 have finished iny professional 
visit,” he said coming forwninl. “ Miss 
Elite is much better, and may appear 
in court (jis her mind is set upon it) to> 
morrow. She has heen greatly missed 
there, I understand.” 

Miss Flite received the compliment 
with, complacency, and droiiped a general 
i:ui*tsoy to as. 

’“Honored, indeed,” said she, “ hy 
.'uiother visit from the Wards in Jaru- 
dyco ! Vc-ry happy to receive Jamdyce 
of Bh;ak House beneath my humble 
roof! ” wiih a special curtsey. “Fitz- 
Jarndyce, dear ; ” slieli^ bestojved 


that name on Caddy, it appeared, and 
always called her by it ; “a double 

•Icome!” 

‘Has she been very ill?” askeil 
Mr, Jamdyce of the gentleman wliorn 
we had found in attendance on her. She 
answered fur herself directly, though 
he had put the question in a whisiier. 

“0 decidedly unwell ! 0 very un¬ 
well indeed,” she said, confidentially. 
“Not pain, you know—trouble. Not 
bodily* so much as nervous, nervous 4 
The truth is,” in a subdued voice and 
trembling, *‘we have h;wl death here. 
There was itoison in the house. I an. 
vei'y susceptibhs to such' horrid things. 
It frightened me. Only Mr. Woodcourt 
knows how much. My physician, Mr. 
Woodcourt 1 ” with great stateliness. 
“Tho Wards in Jarmlyce—Jarndyco of 
Bleak House—FiU-Jarndyce !” 

“Miss Flite,” said Mr. Woodcourt, 
in a grave kind of vuice as if he were 
appe<*iling to bef while speaking to us ; 
and laying his bind gently on her arm ; 
“Miss Flite describes her illneRS with 
her usual accuracy. She was alarim.'cl by 
an occurrence in the house which might 
liave alarmed a stronger persem, and 
W{is made ill hy the distress and agita¬ 
tion. She brought me here, in the first 
hurry of the discovery, thonglf too late 
for me to he of any use to the unfor¬ 
tunate man. 1 have compensated my¬ 
self for that disappointment by coming 
hero since, and being of some small 
use to her.” 

“The kindest physician in the col¬ 
lege,” whispered Miss Flite to mo. “T « 
expect a Judgment. On the day of 
Judgment. And •shall then confer 
estates.” 

She will be as wolifi in a day or 
two,” said Mr. Woodcourt, looking at 
her with an obsefvaut smile, “ as slie 
ever will Ihj. In other words, quite 
well of course. H^vc you heard of her 
good fortune 1” 

“Most extraordinary!” said Mies 
Flite, smiling brightly. “You.never 
heard of such a ihinj, my dejir ! Every 
Saturday, Conversation Kenge, or 
Uuppy (Clerk to (X>uvcrsation K.), 
places in my hand a paper of shillings. 
Shillings. -I assure you 1 Always the 
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same nmnljer in the paper. Always “Make your cat go down. DriTe 
one for every day in the week. Now her away 1’’ the old lady angfdly ex- 
you know, really I So well-timed, is it claimed. \ 

not! Ye-es I From whence do these “Bah bah !—There ain’t no ds^iger, 
papers come, you say? That is the gentlefolks,” said Mr. Krook, looking 
great (luestion. Naturally. Shall I slowly and sharply from one to another, 
tell you what / think? / think,” until he had looked at all of ns; “she’d 
said Mies Elite, drawing herself back never offer at the birds when I was 
with a very shrewd look, and shaking here, unless I told her to it.” 
her right forefinger in a most significani “You will excuse my landlord,” 

manner, “that the Lord Chancellor, said the old lady with a dignified air. 
aware of the length of time iluriug “M, quite M ! What do you want, 
which the Great Beal has lieen open Krook, when I have comimny ? ” 

(for it has been open a long-time !) for “ Hi!” said the old man. “ You 
wards them. Until the Judgment I know I am the Chancellor.” 
exj>cot, is given. Now that’s ver. “ Well ? ” returned Miss Flitc. 

creditable^ you know. To confess in “Whatof that?” 


that way that he is a little slow for 
human life. So delicate ! Attending 
Court the other day—I attend it re¬ 
gularly—with my documents—I taxed 
him with it, and he almost confes-sed. 
That is, I smiled at him &om my bench, 
and he smiled at me fi'om his bench. 
But it’s great good fortune, is it not ? 
And Fitz-Jarndyce lays the money out 
for me to great advantage. 0,1 assure 
you to the greatest advantige I ” 

I congratulated her (as she addressed 
herself to me) upon this fortunate ad- 
Jition to her income, tuid wished her a 
long coifdnnance of it. I did not 
speculate upon tho source from which 
it came, or wonder whose humanity was 
so considerate. My Guardian stood 
before me, contemplating the birds, and 
1 had no need to look beyond him. 

“ Aiid what do you call these little 
• fellows, ma’am ? ” said ho in his pleasant 
voice. “ Have they any names'! ” 

“1 can answer for Mi.ss Flitc that 
they have,” said I, “for she promised 
to tell us wCat they were. Ada re¬ 
members ?” 

Ada remembered very well. 

“ Did I?” said Miss Flitc—“Who’s 
that at my door ? What are you listen¬ 
ing at my door for, Krook ? ” 

The old man of the house, pushing 
it open before him, appeared there with 
his fur-oap in his Igiud, and his cat at 
ids heels. 

“ / warn’t listening, Miss Flito,” he 
said. “I was going to give a r.ap with, 
my knuckles, only you 're so quick ! ” 


“For the Chancellor,” said the old 
man, with a chuckle, ‘ ‘ not to be ac¬ 
quainted with a Jarndyee is queer, ain't 
it. Miss Flitc ? Mightn’t I take the 
liberty ?—Your servant, sir. I know 
Jarndyee and .Tamdyce a’most as well 
as you do, sir. I knowed old Squire 
Tom, sir. I never to my knowledge 
see you afore though, not ovori in court. 
Yet, I go there a mortal sight of limes 
in the course of the year, taking one day 
with another. ” 

“I never go tlioro,” s,aid Mr. Jarn- 
dyce (which he never did on any oou- 
iideration). “I would sooner go — 
somewhere else.” 

‘ Would you though ? ” returnosl 
Krook, grinning. “ You ’re bearing 
hard upon my noble and learned hrothor 
n your meaning, sir; though, perhaps, 
it is but nat’ral in a Janidyco. Tbe 
suiTit child, sir ! What, yon ’rc looking 
,t my lodger’s birds, Mr. Janidyco!” 
Tho old man had ooine by little and little 
nto the room, until ho now touched my 
Gluardiau with his elbow, and lookesl 
dose np into bis face with bis sjicctacled 
syes. “It’s one of her strange w.ays, 
ihat she ’ll never toll the names of these 
lirds if she can help it, though she 
lamed ’em all.” This was in a whisper, 
‘Shall I nm ’em over, Elite?” ho 
iskod aloud, winking at us and 7>oiut- 
ing at her as she turned away, affecting 
to sweep tbe grate. 

“If you like,” she answered' hur- 
iedly. 

The old.mau, looking up.ct the cages. 
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after another lodk at us^ went through j 
the li|b. 

“yfope, Joy, Youth, Peace, Best, 
Lif|i Oust, Ashes, Waste, Want, Bain, 
O^pair, Madness, Death, Cunning 
Folly, Words, Wigs, Rags, Sheepskin, 
Plunder, Precedent, Jargon, Oanxmon, 
and Spizuvoh. That’s the whole colloc- 
t)OD,” said the old man, ^^all coo}X)d up 
together, by my noble and learned 
brother.” 

“ This is a bitter wind ! ” muttered 
iny Guardian. 

“ When my noble and learned brother 
gives his Judgineut, they’re to be let 
go free,” said Krook, winking at us 
again. “And then,” he added, whis¬ 
pering and grinning, “if that ever was 
to happen—^whicU it won’t—the birds 
that have never been caged would kill 
’em.” 

“ If ever the wind was in the east,” 
said my Guardian, pretending to look 
'^ut i»f the window ibr a weathercock, 
“I think it’s there to-day ! ” 

We found it very difficult it) get away 
from the house. It was not Miss Flite 
who detained us ; she was ns reasonable 
a little creature in consulting the con¬ 
venience of others, as there possibly 
could be. It was Mr. Krook. He 
seemed unable to detach himself from 
Mr. Jarndyco. If he had been linked 
to Mm, he could hardly have attended 
him jut»ro closely. lie lU'oposcd to 
show us his Ctmri of Chancery, and all 
the strange medley it contained; dur¬ 
ing the whole of our inspection (pro- 
b>uged by himself) he kept close to Mr. 
Jarndyce, and sometimes detained him, 
under one pretence or other, until we 
luni j)assud on, ;w if he were tormented 
by an inclination to enter upon some 
secret subject, which he could not make 
up his mind to approach. I cannot 
imagine a countenance and maimer 
more singularly expressive of caution 
au<l indecision, and a ])erpetual impulse 
to Ui> sdiiiething he could not yes(dve to 
venture on, tluin Mr. Krook’s was, that 
day. His watchfulness of my Guar-< 
dian was incessant. He i*arely removed 
liTs eyc.s from his face. If he went on 
beside him, he observed him with the 
.slyness^/ an old white fox, . H jie went 


before he looked back. When we stood 
still, he got opposite to him, and draw¬ 
ing his hand across and across his open 
mouth with a carious expression of a 
sense of power, and turning up his eyes, 
and lowering hU grey eyebrows until 
they appeared to be shut, seemed to 
scan every lineament of his face. 

At last, having been (always attended 
by the cat) all over the house, and 
having seen the whole stock of misccl- 
bvndbus luml>cr, which was certaJply 
curious, we came into the back part of 
the shoi^ Hero, on the hoad of au 
empty barrel stood on cud, were an ink- 
bottle, some old stumps of pens, and 
some dirty playbills ; and, against the 
wall, were pasted several large printed 
alphabets in several plain hands. 

‘ ‘ What are you doing hero ? ” asked 
my Guardian. 

“ Trying to learn myself to read and 
write,” said Krook. 

“And how do you get on ? ” 

^‘Slow. Bad,” returned the old man, 
Impatiently. “ It’s hard at my time of 
life.” 

“It wonld be easier to be taught by 
some one,” said my Guardian. 

“Aye, but they might totujh me 
wrong I ” returned tlic old man, with a 
woiidorfully suspicious ilasla of his eye. 

“ I don’t know what I may have lost, 
by not being learnd afore. I wouldn’t 
like to lose anything by being learnd 
wrong now.” 

“Wrong ?” said my Guardian, with 
his good-humoured smile. “"Who do 
you suppose would leach you wrong 'y’ 

“I don’t know, Mr. Jarndyce of 
Bleak House ! ’i replied the old man, 
turning up liis spectacles ou hia fore¬ 
head, and rubbing ^is hands. “I 
don’t suppose as anybody would—but 
I’d rather trust my own self than 
another ! ” 

These answers, and his manner, woro 
strange enough to cause my (luardia. 
to inquire of Mr. Woodconrt, m we all 
walked across Lincoln’s Inn together, 
whether Mr. Krook 'were really, as his. 
lodger represenltvl him, deranged ? The 
young surgeon rt^Jied, no, he Mid seen 
no reason to think so. He was exceed¬ 
ingly distrustful, as ignorance usually 
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was, and bo was always more or less 
under the influence of raw gin : of 
which he drank great quantities, and 
of whidi he and his Imok-shop, as we 
might have observed, smelt strongly; 
but he did not think him mad, as yet. 

On our way home, I so conciliated 
Peepy’s affections by buying him a 
wind)ni!l and two floui'-sacks, tliat he 
would suffer nobody else to take off his 
hat and gloves, and would sit nowhere 
at diTiner but at my side. Cadd,t sat 
upon the other side *>f me, next to Ada, 
to whom we. imparted the wb^e liistoiy 
of the engagement as soon as w’e got 
back. We made much of Caddy, and 
Peepy too ; and Caddy brightened ex¬ 
ceedingly ; and my Guardian was jis 


merry as we wore; and we were 
very happy indeed ; until Cadd;» went 
home at night in a hackney-coach, with 
Peepy fast asleep, but liolding tigl^* to 
the windmill. 

I have forgotten to mention—at least 
I have not inentioned—that Mr. Wood- 
court was the same dark young sur¬ 
geon whom we had met at Mr. Bad¬ 
ger’s, Or, that Mr. Jarndyee invited 
him to dinner th-at day. Or, that he 
cau»e. Or, that wlien they were all 
gone, and I said to Ada, “ Now, 
my darling, let us have a little talk 
about Kichard ! Ada laughed and 
said- 

But, I dou’t think it matters what 
my darling sjilcl. She was always merry. 


CHAPTER XV. 

BKLL TAKI). 


While we were in London, Mr. 
Jamdyce was constantly beset by the 
crowd of exciteablc ladies and gentle¬ 
men whoso proceedings had so much 
astonished us. Mr. Quale, wlio pro- 
sentesl hiinfelf Boon after our arrival, 
was in all such excitements. He 
seemed to project those two shining 
knobs of temples of hi.s into everything 
that w(!nt on, and to brush his hair 
farther and farther back, until the very 
roots were almost ready to fly out of 
Lis head in iiiapi)oasable philanthropy, 
A«1 objects were alike to him, but he 
was always pailloulnrlf ready for any¬ 
thing in the w’ay of a testimonial to 
any one. His ^reat power seemed to 
be his power of mdiscriminate admira¬ 
tion. He would sit, for any length 
of time, with the utmost enjoyment, 
bathing his U'mplcs ii^he light of any 
'.ixler of luminary. Having fli-st seen 
him perfectly swallowed upla adroiration 
of Mrs. Jellyby, I had supposed her to 
be the absorbing object of his devo¬ 
tion. I soon discoverncj'^iny mistake, and 
found him U) be train-bearer and organ- 
blow'er to a whole procession of people. 
Mrs. Pardiggle came one day for a 


subscription to something—.and with 
lier, Mr. Quale. Whatever Mrs. Par¬ 
diggle said, Mr. Quale rcjwatcd to us ; 
juid just as ho had drawn Mrs. Jcll;vby 
out, bo drew Mrs. Pardiggle nut. Mrs. 
Pardiggle wrote a letter of introduc¬ 
tion to ray Guaixlian, in l>ehalf of her 
eloquent friend, Mr. Gusher. With 
Mr, Gusher, apfKX'ired Mr. Quale again. 
Mr. Gusher, being a flabby gentleman 
with a moist surface, and eyes so much 
too small for his moon of a face that 
they seemed to have be«‘n originally 
made for somebody else, wjvs not at first 
sight prepossessing; yet, he w/is scarcely 
seated, before Mr. Quale asked Ada mid 
me, not imiudibJy, wliother be was not 
a great creature—which he ccrta,inly 
was, flabbily speaking; though Mr. 
Quale meant in intellectual beauty- 
ami whether we were not struck by his 
massive configuration of brow ? In 
short, We heard of a great niaby Mis¬ 
sions of various sorts, among this set of 
people; but, nothing rcspectiugthcjuwas 
half so clear to us, as that it wjis Mr. 
Quale’s mission to be in ecstasies with 
eyery body else’» mission, and that it was 
the meet popukr mission of alL. 
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Afr. Jamdyce ‘had fallen into this 
company, iu the tenderness of his heart 
and hy earnest desire to do all the good 
iu Iu5 power; but, that he felt it to Ix) 
to^j/often an unsalisfactory company, 
■where benevolence took epasmodiefonns; 
where cliarity was assumed, as a regu¬ 
lar uniform, by loud professors and spe¬ 
culators in cheap notoriety, vehement in 
profession, restless and vain in action, 
servile in the last degree of meanness to 
tlio great, adulatory of one another, 
and intolcralde to those who were 
anxious quietly to help the weak from 
falling, rather H>an with a great deal of 
bluster and self-laudation to raise them 
up a little way when they were down ; 
lie plainly loM us. When a testimonial 
was originated to Air. Quale, by Mr. 
Gusli or (who hiul already got one, ori¬ 
ginated by Mr. Qualo), and when Mr. 
Guslier spoke for an hour and a half on 
ilio subject to a meeting, including two 
cliarity schools of small boys and girls, 
wlio were ft]ieclally reminded of the 
widow’s mite, and requested to come 
forward with half-pence and be accept¬ 
able sao.vilices ; I think the wind was 
in the e;i.st fur three whole weeks. 

I mention this, because I am coining 
to Air. Skirnpole again. It seemed to 
me, that his ofl-hand professions of 
cliihlishness and carelessness were a 
great relief to my Guardian, by con¬ 
trast with sucJi things, and were the 
more rea<lily iKdicved in ; siuce, to find 
one perfectly uudesigning and candid 
man, among many opposites, could not 
fail to give him pleasure. I should lie 
sorry to iiujdy that Mr. Skirnpole di¬ 
vined this, and w'as politic : I really 
never niiderstooil him well enough to 
know. Wiiat he was to my Guardian, 
he certainly was to the rest of the 
worltj. 

He liad not bten very well j and 
thus, though he lived in London, we 
ha<l seen nothing of him until now. He 
appeared sue morning, in his usual 
agreeable way, and as full of pleasjvnt 
spirits as over. 

Well, he said, here he was ! He had 
been* bilious, but rich men w’eie often 
bilious, and therefore he had been per¬ 
suading hi^elf that he*was H.ina.u of, 


property. So ho was, in a certain piiint 
of view—^in his expansive intentions. 
He had been enriching his medical at¬ 
tendant in the most lavish manner. He 
had always doubleil, and sometimes 
quadrupled, his fce.s. He hiid said to the 
doctor, “Kow, my dear doctor, it is 
quite a delusion on your part to su])po8e 
that you attend me for nothing. 1 am 
overwhelming you with money—in my 
expansive intentions—if you only knew 
it ! And really (he said) be meant k, 
to that degree, that he thought it much 
the same doing it. If lie had had 
those bits of metal or thin paper "10 
which mankind attached so much im¬ 
portance, to put ill the doctor’s hand, 
he would have put them in the doctor’s 
hand. Not having them, he substi¬ 
tuted tbe will for the deed. Very 
well ! If he really meant it—if his 
will w'ere genuine and real : which it 
was—it appeared to him that it was 
the same as 0oiu, and cancelled tbe 
obligation. 

“ It may be, partly, because I know 
nothing of the value of money,” said 
Mr. Skirnpole, “but I often feel this. 
It seems so reasonable ! Aty butcher 
Siiys to me, he wants that little bill. 
It’a a part of the pleasant unconscious 
l)oetry of the man’s nature,♦that be 
always calls it a ‘ little’ bill—to make 
the payment appear easy to botli of us. 
I reply to the butcher, Afy good friend, 
if you knew it you are paid. You 
haven’t had the trouble of coming to 
ask for the little bill. You are }Mud. 
I mean it.’* 

“But, suppose,” said my Guardian, 
laughing, “he ha^ meant the meat in 
the bill, insteiid of providing it ? ” 

“My dear Jarnjyce,”fbe returned, 
“ you surprise me. You take the but¬ 
cher’s p('8ition. A butcher 1 <mce dealt 
with, occupietl that* very ground. Pays 
he, ‘Sir, why didjrou eat spring lamb 
at eighteen-pence a pound ? ’ ‘ Why 

did I eat spring lamb at eiglitecn-pencc 
a pound, my honest friend?’ said I, 
naturally amazed bg the question. ‘ I 
like spring lamb ! ’ • This was so far 
convincing. ‘Well, ^ir,* says he, ‘I 
yvish 1 had meant the lamb as you mean 
the money r ‘ATy good follow,* said 
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I, * pray let us reason like intellectual 
beings. How could that be ? It was 
impossible. You had got the lamb, 
and I have not got the money. You 
oouldji *t really mean the Iamb without 
sending it in, whereas I can, and do, 
really mean the money without paying 
it 1 ’ He had not a word. There was 
an end of the subject” 

“ Did he take no legal proceedings ?” 
inquired my Guardian, 

* “Yes, he took legal proceedings,” 
said Mr. Skimpole. ^*But, in that, 
he was iiifluimced by passira ; not by 
reason. Passion reminds me of Boy- 
thorn. He writes me that you and 
the ladies have promised him a short 
visit at his bachelor-house in Lincoln¬ 
shire.’' 

“He is a gie&t favorite with my 
girls,” said Mr. .Tamdyce, “ and I have 
promised for them.” 

“Nature forgot to shade him off, I 
think ?” observed Mr. Skimpole to Ada 
and me. “A little too boisterous— 
like the sea '( A little too vehement— 
like a bull, who has made up his mind 
to consider every color scarlet ? But^ I 
grant a sledge-hammering sort of merit 
in him !” 

I should have been surprised if those 
two could* have thought very highly of 
tme another.; Mr. Boythom attaching 
so much imp<irinnce to many things, and 
Mr. Skimpole caring so little for any¬ 
thing. Besides which, I had noticed Mr. 
Boytliom more than once on the point of 
breaking out into some strong opinion, 
when Mr. Skimpole was referred to. 
Of course I ineiely joined Ada in saying 
that we had been j^eatly pleased with 
him. 

“He has‘^invitfid me,” said Mr. 
Skimpole; “and if a child may trust 
himself in such hands : which the pre¬ 
sent child is encouraged to do, with 
the united tenderness of two angels to 
guard him : 1 shall go. Uc proposes 
to frank me down and back again. 1 
suppose it will ^cost money ? Shillings 
perhaps? Or pourds? Or something 
of that sort ? By the bye. Coaviiises. 
You remember oiir friend Coavinses, 
Miss Bummerson ? ” 

Uc asked mo, {vs the subject arose in 


his mind, in his gracbiul light-hearted 
manner, and without the least •pmbar- 
rassment. 

“0 yes 1” said L 

“Coarinses has been arrested by 'the 
great Bailiff, ” said Mr. Skimpole. * ‘ He 
will never do violence to the sunshine 
any more.” 

It quite shocked me to bear it; for, 
I had alrea<ly recalled, with anything 
but a serious association, the imsige of 
the man sitting on the soia that night, 
wiping his head. 

“His successor informed mo of it 
yesterday,” said Mr. Skimpole. “His 
successor is in my house now—in pos¬ 
session, I think he calls it. He came 
yesterday, on my blue-eyed daughter’s 
‘lirthday. I put it to him, ^This is 
unreasonable and inconvenient. If you 
had a blue-eyed daughter you wouldn’t 
[ike ine to come, niiiuvited, on/icr birth¬ 
day?’ But, he sfetyed.” 

Mr. Skimpole laughed at the pleasant 
absurdity, and lightly touched the piano 
by whi(!h he was seated. 

“And he told me,” he said, playing 
ittle chords where 1 shall put full stops, 

“ That Coavinses had left. Three chil¬ 
dren. No mother. And that Coavinses’ 
■)rofessioa. Being unpopular. The rising 
Coavinses. Were at a considerable dis¬ 
advantage.” 

Mr. Jarndyce got up, rubbing his 
head, and beg;ui to walk about. Mr. 
Skimpole jdayed the melody of one of 
Ada’s favorite songs. Ada and 1 both 
looked at Mr. Jarndyce, thinking that 
we knew what was passing in his 
mind. 

After walking, and st('pping, and se¬ 
veral times leaving off rubbing his head, 
and beginning again, my Guardian put 
bis hand upon the keys and stopped 
Mr. Skiinpole's playing. “ I don -’t like 
this, Skimpole,” he said thoughtfully. 

Mr. Skimi)ole, who had quite for¬ 
gotten the subject, looked up surprised. 

“The man was necessary,” pursued 
my Guardian, walking backward and 
forward in the very short spjwje between 
the piano and the end of the room, and 
rubbing his liair ui> from the back of 
his head as if a high east wind had 
blown it iijto that form. VJf we make 
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such men necessary by onr &ults and 
fiillieg, or by our want of worldly know- 
ledpy, or by our misfortunes, we must 
not revenge ourselves upon them. 
Hifere was no harm in his trade. He 
maintained his children. One would 
like to know more about this.” 

“0 ! Coavinses?” cried Mr. Skim- 
pole, at length perceiving what he 
meant. “Nothing easier. “A walk 
to Coavinses’ head-quarters, and you 
can know what you will.” 

Mr. Jamdyce nodded tons, who were 
only waiting for the signal. “Come! 
Wo will walk that way, my dears. 
Why not that way, as soon as another ! ” 
We were quickly ready, and went out. 
Mr. Skimpole went with us, and quite 
enjoyed the expedition. It was so new 
and so re&oshiug, he said, fur him to 
want Coavinses, instead of Coavinses 
wanting him ! 

He took us, first, to Cursitor Street, 
Chancery Lane, where there was a 
house with barred windows, which he 
called Co.avinscs’ Castle. On our going 
into the entry and ringing a bell, a 
very hideous b ly came out of a sort of 
ullice, and looked at us over a spiked 
wicket. 

“ Who did you want ? ” said the boy, 
fitting two of the spikes into his chin. 

“There was a follower, or an oiiioer, 
or something, here,” said Mr. Jamdyce, 
“ who is dead.” 

“Yes '! ” said the boy. “ Well ? ” 

“ I want to know his name, if you 
please ?” 

“Name of Neokett,” said the boy. 

“ And his address'!” 

“ Bell Yard,” said the hoy. “Chand¬ 
ler’s shop, left hand side, name of 
Blinder.” 

“Was he—I don’t know how to 
.shape the question,” murmured my 
guardian—“industrious V” 

“Was Neokett?” said the hoy. 
“Yes, wery much so. He was never 
tired of’watcUing. He’d set upon a 
post at a street corner, eight or ten 
hours at a stretch, if he uudertouk to 
di^it." 

“He might have done worse,” I 
lie.ard iny Cuardiau sqjiloquizo. “He 
plight lij^e undertaken to do it, and 


not done it. Thank you. That’s all 
I want.” 

Wc left the hoy, with his head on 
one side, and his arms on the gate, 
fondling and sucking the spikes ; and 
went back to Lineolu’s Inn, where Mr. 
Skimpole, who had not oared to remain 
nearer Coavinses, awaited us. Then, 
wc all went to Bell Yard : a narrow 
alley, at a very short distance. We 
soon found the chandler’s shop. In it, 
was a good-natured-looking old wontau, 
with a dropsy, or an asthma, or perhaps 
both. 

“Ncckett’s children?” said she, in 
reply to my inquiiy. “ Yes, surely, 
miss. Three pair, if you please. Door 
right optiosite tlio top of the stairs.” 
And she handed me a key across the 
counter. 

I glanced at the key, and glanced at 
her; but she took it for granted tliat I 
knew what to do with it. As it could 
only bo uiteildcd for the ohildreu’s door, 

I came out, without asking any more 
questions, and led the way up the dark 
stairs. We went as quietly as we 
could ; but, four of us made some noise 
on the aged boards; and, when we 
came to the second story, wo found we 
had disturbed a man who was standing 
there, looking out of his rofim. 

“Is it (Iridley that’s .wanted ?” he 
said, fixing his eyes on me with an 
angry stare. 

“No, sir,” said L “I going 
higher up.” 

He looked at Ad.a, and at Mr-. Jani- 
dyee, and at Mr. Sklinpolc : fixing t4o 
;ame angry stare on each in succession, 
ns they pmssed itnd followed me. Mr. 
Jarndyoe gave him good d.ay. “ Good 
day I ” he said, abm^Iy and fiercely. 
He was a tall sallow man, with a care¬ 
worn head, on which but little hair 
remained, a deeply lined face, and pro¬ 
minent eyes. He had a combative look ; 
and a chafing, irritable manner, wliich, 
associated with his figure—still large 
and powerful, though evidently in its 
’decline—rather sl.armed me. He had 
a pen in his hand, and, in the glimpse 
I caught of his ri^iiu in passing, I saw 
th.al it w.as covered with a litter of 
impels. ■ 
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Leaving him standing there, we went | place in the neighbourliood, and had 
np to the top room. I tapped at the ! made all the haste she could. »Con- 
door, and a little shrill voice inside said, sequently, though she was very Ught, 
are locked in. Mrs. Blinder’s ! she w^is out of breath, and conld not 
got the key t ” siJCidc at first, as she stood panting, 

I appii^ the key on hearing this, wiinng her arms, and looking quietly 
and opened t?je door. In a poor room, at us. 

witli a sloping coiling, and eontain- “0, here’s Charley !” said the hoy, 
ing very little furniture, was a mite The child he was nursing, stretched 
of a bey, some five or six years old, forth its arms, and cried out to be taken 


nursing and hushing a heavy child of 
eighteen months. There was no fire, 
tliough the weather was cold; both 
children were wrapped in srne poor 
shawls and tip{')ets, as a substitute. 
Their clothing was- not so warm, iiow- 
ever, hut that their noses looked red 
and pinched, and their small figures 
shrunken, as the hoy walked up and 
d(»wn, nursing and hushing tho child 
with its head on his-shoulder. 

*‘Who has locked you up here 
alone ? ” wo naturally asked. 

“Clkarley,” said the bl)y, standing 
still to gaze at us. 

“IsCharley your brother ?” 

“No. She’s my sist('.r Charlotte. 
Father called her Chnrley,” 

“Are tliero any more of you besides 
Charley ? ” 

“Me,” said the hoy, *‘and Emma,” 
patting the limp bonnet of the child he 
was nursing. “ And Charley,” 

“Where is Charley now ?” 

“Out a washing,” said the hoy, 
beginning to walk up and Uowti again, 
and taking the nankeen bonnet much 
too insar the bedstead, by trying to gaze 
aUus at tlie same time. 

\Vc were looking at one another, and 
at these twi» children, when there came 
into the r(M‘m a very little girl, childish 
in figure but sl^rewil and older-looking 
in the face—pretty-fiiced too—wearing 
a womanly sort of bonnet much too j 
large for lier, an<l drying her bare arms 
on a womanly sort of apron. Her 
fingers were W'hitc and wrinkled with 
washitjg, and the soa])-8ude were yet 
smoking wdiich she wiped ofi’ her arms. 
But for this, she might have l)eeu at 
child, i>laying at washing, and imitating j 
a poor working-womuji with a quick 
obseiwation of the truth. 

She had come running from some 


by Charley. The little girl took it, in 
a womanly sort of manner belonging to 
I the apron and the bonnet, and stood 
looking at us over the biiiden timt 
clung to her most alfoctionatcly. 

“Js it possible,” whispered rny 
(Iiuirdian, as we put a chair for the 
little creature, and got Inn- to sit dow-n 
with lier load : tho boy keeping close 
to licr, bolding to lier apron, “that 
this child works for the rest ? Look at 
this ! For (rod’s wike bjok at this ? ” 

It was a tliij^n> three 

chiT<TreireloRcd.ogethcr, and two of them 
relying solely on the third, and the 
third so young and y(‘t with an air of 
ago aud stea(liii('s.s that sat so strangely 
on the childish figure. 

“(.harlcy, Cluirley ! ” said my 
j Uiiardian. “ How old are you '(” 
j “ Over thirteen, sir,” rtudied the 
child. 

“0! What a great age,” said 
my Guardian. “What a great age, 
Charley ! ” 

I cannot dcscrilH) the tenderness with 
I which bo spoke to her ; half playfully, 
yet all the more cotiipassionately and 
nioumfully. 

“And do you live alone herewith 
I these babies, Charley?” siiid my 
I Guardian. 

“ Yes, sir,” returned the child, look¬ 
ing up into his face with perfert con¬ 
fidence, “since father died.” 

“And how do you‘live, Charley? 
0 ! Charley,” said my Guardian, turn¬ 
ing his face away for a moment, “how 
do you live ?” 

“Since father died, sir. I’ve gone' 
out to work. I’m out washing to¬ 
day.” 

“God help you, Charley !” said rhy 
Guardian. “You’re not tall enough 
to reach thn tub ! ” 
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“In pattens I am, sir,’* aiie said 
quickJy. “I’ve got a high pair as 
belonged to inotbcr.” 

And when did mother die? Poor 
Mother ! ” 

“Mother died, just after Emma was 
bom,” said the child, glancing at the 
face upon her bosom. “ Then father 
said I was to be as good a mother to 
her as I could. And so I tried. And 
so I worked at home, and did cleaning 
and mu'sing and washing, for a long 
time before I began to go out. And 
that *s how I know how; don’t you sec, 
sir ?” 

“ And do you often go out ? ” 

“As often as 1 can,” said Charley, 
opening her eyes, and smiling, ‘‘becjause 
of earning sixpen<?es and sliillings ! ” 

“ And do you always lock the babies 
up w'hen you go out ? ” 

“To keep 'em safe, sir, don’t you 
seo?” Charley. “Mrs, Blinder 
comes up n<iw and then, and Mr. Grid- 
ley comi's up Konicthues, and perhaj)S I , 
can 7'nii in sometimes, and they can ; 
[>lay you know, and Tom an’t afraid of 
being locked up, arc you, Tom?” 

‘“No-o t” said Tom, stoutly. 

“When it comes on dark, the lamps 
nre light<K.l dowji in the court, and they 
show up here quite bright—almost quite 
bright. they, Tom?” 

“Tes, Charley,” said Tom, “almost 
quite ))right.'’ 

“ Then h(C.s as good as gold,” said 
the little creature— 0 ! in such a 
motherly, womanly way ! “And when 
Kmrria’s tired, lie puls lier to bed. And 
wbeii he’s tired he goes to bed himself. 
And when 1 eoino home and light tiie 
camlle, anti has a hit of supper, he sits 
up again and has it with me. Don’t 
you, Tom?*’ 

0 yes, Charley ! ” smd Tom. 
“That I do!’^ And either in this 
glimpse of the great pleasure of his life, 
or in gratitude and love for Charley, 
who was*all in all to him, he.laid his 
Pace among the scanty folds of her 
frock, and passed from laughing into 
cr^ng. 

It was the first time since our entry, 
that a tear luid been ^ed among tliese 
Obildren— The little orphan* girl hs^ 


spoken of their father, and their 
mother, as if all that sorrow were sub¬ 
dued by the necessity of taking courage, 
and by her childish importance in being 
aide to work, and by her bustling busy 
way. But, now, when Tom cried; 
although she sat quite tranquil, looking 
quietly at us, and did not by any move¬ 
ment disturb a hair of the head of either 
of her little charges ; 1 saw two silent 
tears fall down licr face. 

I stood at the window with Ada, pre¬ 
tending to look at the housetops, and the 
blackout^ stack of chimneys, and the 
poor jdants, and the birds in little cages 
belonging to the neighbours, when I 
found that Mra. Blinder, from the shop 
below, liad como in (perhaps it ha^l 
taken lior all this time to get up stairs) 
and was talking to my Guardian. 

“It’s not much to forgive’em the 
rent, sir,” she said : “who could take 
it from them ! ” 

“Well, v^ell !” said my Guardian 
to us two. “It is enough that the 
time will come when this good wmuan 
will find that it was muoJi, and tliat foras¬ 
much as she did it unto the least of 
those— ! This child,” lie added, after 
a few moments, “ could she ]»ossibly 
continue this ? ” 

“Really, sir, I think 8be might,” 
said Mrs. Blinder, getting her heavy 
breath by jiainfiil degrees. “She’s as 
handy as it’s possible to be. Bless you, 
sir, the way she tended them two chil¬ 
dren, after the motlier died, was the 
talk of the yard ! And it w'as a won¬ 
der to see her with him after he vfm 
took ill, it really was I ‘Mrs. Blinder,* 
he said to mo th% very last he spoke— 
ho was lying there—‘Mrs. Blinder, 
whatever iriy calling i^ay have been, I 
sec a Angel sitting in this room last 
nigbt along with my child, and I trust 
her to Our Father ! * ” 

' “ He had no ether calling ? ’* said my 

Guardian. 

“No, sir,” returned Mrs. Blinder, 
“be was nothing but a follerer. When 
•he first came ttw lodge hei*e, I didn’t 
know what he wah, and I confess that 
when I found out f gave him notice. It 
I wasn’t liked in the yard. It w^asn’t 
approved by the other lodgers. It is 
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not a genteel calling,” said Mrs. Blinder, 
“ and most people do object to it. Mr. 
Gridley objected to it, very strong; and 
be is a good lodger, thougb his temper 
has been hard tried.” 

“ So you gave him notice ?” said my 
Guardian. 

“So 1 gave liim notice,” said Mrs. 
Blinder. “But really ■when the time 
came, and I knew no other ill of him, I 
■was in doubtg. He was punctnal and 
diligent; he did what he had to do, 
sir,” said Mrs. Blinder, unconsciously 
fixing Mr. Skimpole with dler eye; 
“and it's something in this world, even 
to do that.” 

“So you kept him after all t ” 

“Why, I s.aid that if he could 
arrange with Mr. Gridley, I could 
arrange it with the other lodgers, and 
should not so much mind its being liked 
or disliked in the yard. Mr. Gridley 
gave his consent gruff—but gave it. 
He was always gruff with *liim, but ho 
has been kind to the children since. 
A person is never known till a person 
is proved.” 

“Have many people been kind to the 
children?” a.sked Mr. Jarndyce. 

“ Upon the whole, not so bad, sir,” 
said Mrs. Blinder; ‘ ‘ but, certainly not 
so many aif would have been, if their 
father’s calling had been different. 
Mr. Coaviiis gave a guinea, and the 
follerei s ni.ade up a little purse. Some 
neighbours in the yard, that had always 
joked and tapped their shoulders when 
he went by, came forward with a little 
subscription, and—in general—not so 
bad. Similarly with Charlotte. Some 
people won't employ Ber, because she 
was a follcrer’s child; some people that 
do cin|floy her,”cast it at her; some 
make a merit of having her to work for 
them, with that and all her drawbaelcs 
upon her : and perh.aps pay her less 
and put upon her more. But she’s 
p.iticnter than others would be, and is 
clever too, and always willing, np to 
tlic full mark of her strength and over. 
So I siiould say, in gp.ier.al, not so had, ’ 
sir, but might lie better. ” 

Mrs. Blinder sat down to give herself 
a more favorable opportunity of reco¬ 
vering her breath, exhausted anew by 


80 much talking before it was fully 
restoi-ed. Mr. Jarndyce was turning 
to speak to ns, when his attention was 
attracted, hy the abrupt entrance into 
the room of the Mr. Gridley who &1 
been mentioned, and whom we bad 
seen on our way up. 

“I don’t know what you may be 
doing here, ladies and gentlemen,” he 
said, as if lie resented our prasonce, 
“but yon’ll excuse my corning in. I 
don’t come in, to stare about me. 
Well, Charley! WeI4 Tom'! Well, 
little one 1 How is it with ns ail to¬ 
day ? ” 

He bent over the group, in a careas- 
ing way, and clearly was regarded as a 
friend hy the children, though his face 
retained its stern character, and his 
manner to us was as rude as it could 
he. My Guardian noticed it, and re¬ 
spected it. 

“No one, surely, would come here to 
stare about him,” he said mildly. 

“May he so, sir, may be so,” returned 
the other, taking Tom uiion his knee, 
and waving liim off impatiently. “I 
don’t want to argue with ladies and 
gentlemen. I have had enough of 
arguing, to last one man his life.” 

“You have sufficient reason, I dare 
say,” said Mr. Jarndyce, “for being 
chafed and irritated-” 

“There again 1” exclaimed the man, 
becoming violently angry. “I am of 
a quarrelsome temper. 1 am irascible. 

I am not polite 1 ” 

“ Not very, I think.” 

“Sir,” said Gridley, putting down 
the child, and going up to liim as if he 
meant to strike him. “ l)o yon know 
anything of Courts of Equity ? ” 

“ Perhaps I do, to my sorrow.” 

“ To your soi’row ? ” said the man, 
pausing in his wrath. . “ If so, I 'oeg 
your pardon. I am not polite, I know. 

I beg your pivrdon 1 Sir,” witli renewed 
violence, “Iliave been dragged for five- 
and-twenty years over burning iron, ami 
I have lost the habit of treading upon 
velvet. Go into the Court of Chancery 
yonder, and ask wli.at is one of the 
standing jokes tliat brigliUiii up tlieir 
business sometimes, and they will tell 
you that the host joke they have,^is the 
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man from Shropshire. I,” ho said, 
heating one hand on the other, passion¬ 
ately, “am the man from Shropshire.” 

“I believe, I and my family have 
als<f had the honor of fumishing some 
entertainment in the same grave place,” 
said my Guardian, composedly. “You 
may have heard my name—Jamdyce.” 

“Mr. .Tamdyoe,” said Gridley, with 
a rongh sort of salutation, “you bear 
your wrongs more quietly than I can 
bear miiic. More than that, I tell 
you—and I tell this goulleman, and 
these young laflies. if they are friends 
of youi-s—that if I took my wrongs in 
any other way, 1 should he driven 
mad! It is ouly by rescjiting them, 
and by revenging them in iny mind, 
anil by angrily denuinding the justice I 
never got, tliat I am able tt) keep my 
wits tngetlicr. It is only tliat! ” he 
said, sjfjoaking in a homely, rustic way, 
and with great vehemence. “You may 
tell me that 1 over-exrite myself. I 
answer that it’s in my nature to do it, 
un<1er wrong, and T must do it. There’s 
notirmg between dt)ing it, and sinking 
into the smiling state of the ]»oor little 
mad woman that haunts the Court. If 
1 was once to sit down under it, I should 
becoim- imbecile.’* 

Tlie ]>assion and heat in which ho 
was, and the manner in which his face 
worked, and the violent gestures with 
which he accomjK'inied what he said, 
were most painful to see. 

“Mr. Jarndyce,” he said, “consider 
iny case. As true as there is a Heaven 
above us, this is my case. I am one 
of two brothers. My father (a farmer) 
inadt! a will, and left his farm and 
stu.*k, and so forth, to my mother, for 
her life. Alter my mother’s death, all 
was to come to me, except a legacy of 
thrts* hundred pqunds that I was then 
to ]Mvy my brother. My mother died, 
kly brother, some lime afterwards, 
claimed his logjicy. I, and some of my 
relations, said tli.at he bad had a part 
of it already, in board nnd lodging, and 
some other things. Kow mind ! That 
w'asfthe jjuestion, and mdhing else.’ 
Ko one disjmted the will; no one dis¬ 
puted anything but whether jvart of 
* hundred pounds hud'been 


already paid or not. To settle that 
question, my brother filing a hill, I was 
obliged to go into this accursed Chan¬ 
cery ; I was forced there, because tlie 
law forced me, and would let me go 
nowhere else. Seventeen people were 
made defendants to that simple suit! 
It first came on, after two years. It 
was then stopped for another two years, 
while the Master (may his head rot off!) 
inquired whether I was .my father’s 
Bon-^about wbieb, there was no dispuCb 
at all with any mortal creature. He 
then founJI out, that there were not 
defendants enough- remember, there 
were only seventeen as yet! —but, that 
we must have another who had been 
left out; and must begin all over again. 
The costs at that time—before the thing 
wa.s begun !—were three times the 
legacy. My brother would have given 
up the legacy, and j<»yful, to escape 
more costs. My w'hole estate, left to 
me in that will of njy father’s, lias gone 
in costs. The suit, still undecided, 
has fallen into rack, and ruin, and 

I despair, with everything else—and here 

II stand, this tlay ! Now, Mr. Jarn- 

I dycft, in your suit there are thousands 

and thousands involved whore in mine 
there arc hundreds. Is mine less haul 
to l>car, or is it harder to tear, when 
my whole living was in it, and has 
been thus shamefully sucked away 

Mr. .Tamdyce said that he condoled 
with him w ith all his heart, and that 
he set up no monopoly, himself, in 
being unjustly treated by this mon¬ 
strous system. 

“There again!” said Mr. Gridley, 
with no diminution of his rage. “ The 
system ! I am told, on ^11 hands, it’s 
the system. I mustn’t look to indi¬ 
viduals. It’s the system. I mustn’t 
go into Court, and say, * My Lord, I 
beg to know this from yon—is this 
rigiit or wrong ? »Have you the face to 
tell me I have received justiee, and 
therefore am dismissi-d V My Lord 
knows nothing of it. ^lle sits there, to 
atlniinister the sysjfepm. I mustn’t go 
to Mr. TulkiugloTii^ the solicitor in 
Lincoln's Inn KieMs, and say to him 

j*when he makes me furious, by being so 

I cool and sdtisfied—as they all do ; for 
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I know' they gun by it while I lose, 
don’t I ?—I mnetn’t say to him, I will 
have something out of some one for my 
ruin, l>y fair means or foul I He is 
not responsible. It’s the system. But, 
if I do no violence to any of them, here 
—I may ! I <lon*t know what may 
happen if I am carried beyond myself 
at last !—I will accuse the individual 
workers of that systeia against me, face 
to face, hi fove the great eternal bar I ” 

** His passion was feaiful. I eould 
not have believed in such rage without 
seeing it. 

“I have done!” he said, sitting 
down and wiping his face. 

Jarndyce, I ha ve done ! I am violent, 
I know. I ought to know it. I have 
been in prison for contempt of Court. 
I hav(! been in prison for threatening 
the solicitor. I have been in this trou¬ 
ble, and tJxat trouble, and shall be 
again. I am tlie man from Shropshire, 
and I Bornetimes go beyond amusing 
them—though they have found it anuis- 
iog, too, to see me committed into 
custody, and brought up iu custody, 
and all tlmt. It would ]>c better for 
me, they tell me, if I restrained myself. 
1 tell ilicin, that if I did restrain 
luyself, I should hticome irabccUo. I 
was a good-euough-teinpered man once, 
I hollcve. People in my y>art of tlie 
(‘ountry, say, they remember me so ; 
but, n(>w, I must have this vent under 
iny sense id injury, or nothing could 
hold my wits together. * It would he 
far ‘betUir for you, Mr. Gridley,’ the 
'»Lord Cbancidlor told me last week, ‘ not 
to wa«le your time here, and to stay, 
usefully employed, dowm in Shropshire.’ 
*JHy Lord, my Lord, I know' it would,’ 
said I to him, ‘ ami it would have l»eeii 
far botlor for me never to have heard 
Iho name of your high office ; hut, un¬ 
happily for me, I can’t undo the 
piist, and the past drives me here ! ’— 
Besides,”, he added, breaking fiercely 
out, “I’ll shame thorn. To the last, 
I’ll show mys(df in that court to its 
shame. If I knesuwlien I was going 
to <lie, and could ^ carried there, and 
had a voice to speak with, I would die 
there, saying, ‘ Yf)U have lirought me 
here, and sent me from here, many and 


many a time. Now send me out, feet 
foremost 1’ ” 

His countenance had, perhaps for 
years, become so set in its contentious 
expression that it did not soften, tlfrea 
now when ho was quiet. 

“I came, to take these babies down 
to my room for an hour,” he said, 
going to them again, “and let them 
play about. I didn’t mc.an to say all 
this, but it don’t much signify. You’re 
not afraid of me, T(;ra ; are you ? ” 
‘No!” said Tom. “You ain’t 
angry with wc.” 

“ You arc right, my child. You're 
going back, Charley ? Aye ? Como 
then, little one !” lie took tho young¬ 
est child on his am, where she w'as 
willing enough to be curried. “I 
shouldn’t w'onder if we found a ginger¬ 
bread soldier downstairs. Let’s go 
and look for him ! ” 

ilo made his fonner rough salutation, 
which w’as not dcfioioiii in a ctirtairi 
resptHit, to Mr, Jarndyce; and bowing 
slightly to us, wont downstairs to his 
room. 

Upon that, Mr. Skimpole began to 
talk, for the first time since our arrival, 
in his usual gay strain. lb? said. 
Well, it was really very pleasant to see 
how things lazily adapted thoins^dvcs to 
purposes. Here was this Air. Gridley, 
a man of a robust wdil, and surprising 
energy—intellectually speaking, a sort 
of inharmonkniB blacksmith —and he 
I could efisily imagine that there (Tiddley 
I was, years ago, w'andoring about in life 
for S(*motbingto expend his superilnous 
combativeness upon—a sort of Young 
Love amoDg the thorns—wdicri iLc 
Court of Chancery came in his w ay, and 
accommodated him wdlb tho exact thing 
he wanted. There tliey were, matchetl, 
ever afterwards ! Otherwise he might 
have been a great general, blowing up 
all sorbs of towns, or he might have 
been, a great politician, dciiliug iu all 
sortH of parliamentary rhetoric; but, as 
it was, he and the Court of Chancery 
had fallen upon each «»ther in the plea¬ 
santest way, and nolmdy was much the 
worse, and Gridley w'as, so to speak, 
from that hour provided for. Then 
look* at' Ooaviuses ! How •delightfully 
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poor O^avinses (father of these charm¬ 
ing children) illustrated the same prin¬ 
ciple ! lie, Mr. Skitnpole, himself, 
had flomctiiues repined at the existence 
of vJoaTmses. He had found Coavinses 
in his way. He cou!<l liave disjiensed 
with Coavinses. There had been times, 
when, if he ha<l beeji a Sult?in, and his 
(Irand Vizier had said one morning, 
*‘What does the Commander of the 
Faithful require at the hands of his 
slave ho might have oven gone so 
far as to reply, “The hea<i of Coa- 
vinsra ! ” But. what turned out t(.» l)e 
the case ? That, all that time, be had 
been giving employment to a most 
deservirjg man ; that he had been a 
Ixmofactor to Coavinses; that ho had 
aHually been oriahling Coavinses to 
l>ring up these <tharming children in 
this agr(‘oa!)le way, developing these 
social virtues ? Insomuch that his I 


heart had just now swelled, and the 
tears had come into his eyes, when Ite 
had looked round the room, aud thought. 
“/ was the great patron of Coavinses, 
and bis little comforts were my work !” 

There was something so captivating 
in his light way of touching these 
fantastic strings, and he wjis such a 
mirthful child by the side of the graver 
childhood we had seen, that he made 
my Guardian suule even as he turned 
t)wards us from a little private tal^ 
with Mrs. ^linder. We kissed Charley, 
and took her down stairs with us, and 
stopped outsiile the house to see her 
run away tu her work. 1 don’t know 
where slio was going, hut we saw her 
run, such a little, little er^^ature, in her 
womanly bonnet and apron, through 
a covered way at* the Iwttom of the 
court; and melt into the city’s strife 
aud sound, like a dewdrop iu an ocean. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

TOM-ALI-ALONIS’S. 


My Lady D<;dlock is restless, very 
restless. The .astonislied fashionable 
intelligence hardly Unow.s where to have 
her. To-day, she is at Chosnoy Wold ; 
yesterday she was at her house in 
town; to-morrow, she may be abroad, 
for anything the f^xshionahle intelligence 
can with confidtince predict. Even Sir 
Leicester’s gallantly has some trouble 
to keep pace with her. It would have 
more, but that his other faithful 
ally, for better and for worse—the 
gout—darts into the old oak bed¬ 
chamber at Chesney Wold, and grips 
him Hy both legs. • 

Sir Leicester receives the gout as a 
troublesome demon, but still a demon 
of the patfician order. All the Ded- 
Ic^ks, in the direct male line, through 
^ course of time during and beyond 
which the memory of man goeth not to 
the eontrary, have had the gout. It 
can be prov^, sir. Other men’s fathers 
may have died of the rbeumatism, or 
way taken base contagion from 


the taintetl blood of the sieV vulgar, 
hut, the Dedlock family have communi- 
c-ated something exclusive, even to the 
levelling process of dying, by dying of 
their own family gout. It Ims come 
down, through the illustrious line, like 
the plate, or the pictures, or the place 
in LincAjinshire. It is among their 
dignities. Sir Leice.ster is, perhaps, 
not wholly witho^jt an- impression, 
though he has never resolved it into 
words, that the angel offdeath in the 
discharge of his necessary duties may 
observe to the shades of the aristocracy, 
“ My lords and gentlemen, I have the 
honor to present to you another Bed- 
lock certified to h&vo arrived per the 
family gout.” 

Hence, Sir Leicester yields up his 
fagiUy legs to the fai^y disorder, as if 
he held his name iAm fortune on that 
feudal tenure. He «feels, that for a 
Bedlnck to he laid upon his back aud 
spasmodically twitched and stabbed in 
Ids extremities, is a liberty taken some- 
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where ; but, he thinhs, “We hare all 
yielded to this; it belongs to us; it 
has, for some huudreds of years, l>een 
understood that we are not to make the 
vaults in the park interesting on more 
ignoble terms ; and I submit myself to 
the compromise.’* 

And a goodly show he makes, lying 
in a flush of crimson and gold, in tlio j 
midst of the groat drawing-room, before 
his favorite picture of my Lady^ with 
broad strips of sunlight shining in, 
down tlio long perspective. J.hrough the j 
long line of windows, and altoruuting 
with soft reliefs of shadow. Outside, 
the stately oalts, rootetl for ages in the 
green ground which hns never known 
ploughshare, hut was still a Chase when 
kings rode to battle with swoitl and 
shield, atnl rode a 'hunting wdth bow 
and arrow ; boar witness to hi.s great¬ 
ness. Inside, his forefathers, looking 
on him from the walls,“Eaolj of 
us was a passing reality hero, and left 
this colored shmlow of liimscdf, and 
melted into r(Mnen»hranco as dreamy as 
the distant voices (d’ tlie rooks now 
lulling yon to restand bo:ir their 
testimony to Ids greatness, loo. And 
he is very groat, this ^lay. And woe 
to Boythprn, or other daring wight, win) 
shall pre.'umptuously contest an inch 
with him ! 

My Lady is at present represented, 
near Sir Lidcostcr, by her [)ortrait. 
She has flitted away to towm, with no 
intention of rtunaiidng tlnov, and will 
sooii flit hither again, to tlie confusion 
of the fashionable inUlligencc. The 
house in town is not prepared for her 
reception. It is muffled and dreary. 
Only one Mej("ury in powdor, gapes dis- 
consolate at the hall window ; and ho 
mentioned bust night to au<»thcr Mercury 
of his a<5quaiiitance, also ajtcustoiued to 
good so<5ii‘ty, thtit if that soit of thing 
was to last—whielf' it couldn’t, for a 
man of his spirits couldn’t h. ar it, and 
a man of his figure conMn’t he expected 
to bear it—Ihcr^ would be no resource 
for him, upon his’^ouor, but to cut his 
throat i 

What connexion can there be, be¬ 
tween the place in Lincolnshire, tho 
house in town, the Mercury in powder, 


and the whereabout of Jo the outlaw 
with the broom, who ha<l that distant 
ray of light upon him when he swept 
the churchyard-step ? What connexion 
can there have been between matiy 
]ieople in the innumerable histories of 
this world, who, from opposite aides of 
great gulfs, have, nevertheless, been 
very curiously lirought together ! 

Jo sweeps his crossing all day long, 
unconscious of the link, if any liuk thci*c 
bo. Jle sums up his menUl comlition, 
when asked a question, hy replying that 
he “ don’t know nolhink.” He knows 
that it’s hard to keep the mud off the 
crossing in dirty wc.ather, and harder 
still to live by doing it. Nobody 
taught him, even that much; he found 
it out. 

Jo lives—that is to say, Jo has not 
I yot died -in a ruinous place, known to 
' the like of him by th«* name of Tmn-all- 
akme’s. It is «a black, dilapidated 
j street, avoided by all decent p(‘<t])le ; 
j where tlie crazy houses wore seize)! upou, 

I when their decay w.*is far adv.-mcod, by 
i some bold ragianls, who, after esta¬ 
blishing their own possession, took to 
! letting them out in lodgings. Now, 

I tliesc tumbling tenemenls contain, by 
night, a swarm of misery. As, <in the 
I nilnod human wretch, vermin parasites 
I appear, so, these ruined slmltiM's have 
bred a crowd of foul existence that 
j crawls in and <*ut of f^ap.s in walls and 
boards; and coils itself to sleep, in 
maggot numbers, where th«‘ rain drips 
ill ; and comes and g<ies. fetching and 
carrying fever, and .sowing more evil in 
its every fo(>t})riut than Lord (.'oodle, 
and Sir Thomas Lootlle, and the J>uko 
of Foodie, and all the line geiitieineri iti 
oflice, down to Zoodlc, shall S(*t right 
■hi five hundred years—thougli born 
. expro.ssly to do it. , 
j Twico, lately, there has been a cr.ash 
' and a cloud of dust, like the springing 
of a miuc, in Tom all-alone’s ; and, 
each .time, a house has fallen. These 
accidents have male a jwiragraph in tli« 
newspapers, ami have filleil a bed or 
two in the nearest liospital. The. gaps 
remain, and there are not uiijiopJilar 
lodgings amongtho rnhbish. A.sseveral 
more houses are ueaidy ready ty. ^o, '■th.? 
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next crash in !tfom*aU-alone’B may be 
expected to be a good one, 

Tliis desirable property is in Chan¬ 
cery, of course. It would be au insult 
to the discernment of any man with 
lialf an eye, to tell him so. Whether 
“Tom’^ is the popular representative, 
of the original plaintiff or defendant in , 
Jurudyce and Jarmlyce ; or, whether I 
T(»ni lived here when the suit had laid i 
tilio street waste, nil alone, until other 
soitlurs came to join him ; or, whether 
tho traditional title is a comprehensive 
luiHie for a retreat cut v>ff IVom hon(!8t 
eoin])any and put out of the pale of 
hope; perhaps nobody knows. Cer¬ 
tainly, Jo don’t know. 

“For 7 don’t,” says Jo, “/ don’t 
know nothink.” 

It JuMst be a strange state to bo like 
Jo ! To shufllc through the streets, 
unfamiliar with the shapes, and in 
utter (larkiK'ss as to the meaning, of 
those mysterious symbols, so abundant 
<"’or the shops, and at the corners of 
strc(‘ts, and on the doors, and in the 
•■‘vindows ! To sec people read, and to 
s<'c people write, and to sec the post- 
!nen dtdiver letters, and not to have 
the least idea of all that language—to 
be, to every scrap of it, stone IJind and 
<luinb ! It iinist be veiy pnxzling to 
see the good company g(*ing to tlio 
I'hurehcs on Sundays, witli their liooks 
in thi'ir hands, and to think (for per¬ 
haps Jo c/oc.'? think, at odd timetj) what 
<l(»es it all moan, and if it moans any¬ 
thing to anybody, how comes it that it 
means nothing 1,o me ? To bo bustled, 
and ji'.sib'd, and mi*ved on ; and really 
to frel that it would apj^eai* b) be per¬ 
fectly true that 1 havt: no business, 
here, (»r there, or anywhere ; and yet 
to be ]ierplexed by the consideration 
that I am lore somehow, too, and 
<‘verybody overlooked me until I be- 
••ame the creature tliat lam! It must 
be a strange state, not nuTely to be 
told that I* am scarcely liuman (as in 
th# ease of my offering myself ft»r a 
fitness), but to feel it of my own 
know]pdge all my life ! To see the 
horses, dogs, and cattle, go by me, and 
to know that in ignorance. I lH.'Iong to 
them, and nol^to the superior bemgein 


my shape, whose delicacy I offend ! 
Jo’s ideas of a Ciiminal Trial, or a 
Judge, or a Bishop, or a Government, 
or that inestimable jewel to him (If ho 
only knew it) the Constitution, should 
be strange ! His whole material and 
immaterial life is w onderfully straugc; 
his death, the strangest thing of all. 

Jo comes out of Tom-all-alone’s, 
meeting the tardy morning wdiich is 
always late in getting down there, an^ 
mundics hia dirty bit of bread as In* 
comes alojjg. His way lying thiough 
many street.^ and the bouses not yet 
being open, he sits down to breakfast 
on the door-stop of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Farts, and gives it a brush when he 
has finished, as an acknowledgment of 
the accommodation. lie admires the 
1 size of the edifice, and wonders what 
it's all about. He has no idea, poor 
wretcli, of the jfpiritnal destitution of a 
' coral reef in the Pacific, or what it costs 
to look iij> the pi'ccious souls among the 
cocoa-nuts and bread-fruit. 

He goes to his crossing, and begins 
to lay it out for the day. The town 
awakes \ the great tee-totum is set up 
for its daily spin and whirl ; all that 
unaccountablo reading and ,writing, 
which has been suspended for a few 
hours, recoimuonccs. Jo, and the other 
lower animals, get on in the unintelli¬ 
gible moss as they can. It ia luarket- 
‘Uay. Tho blinded oxen, over-goaded, 
over-driven, never guided, run into 
wrong places and are beaten out; 
and plunge, red-eyod and foaming, at 
stone walls ; and ojj-en sorely hurt the 
innocent, and often sorely hurt them¬ 
selves. Very like Jo an^ his order ; 
very, very like ! 

A band of music comes and pl.ays. 
Jo listens to it. So does a dog—a 
drover’s dog, waiting for his master 
outside a butcher’s Shop, and evidently 
tiiiuking about those sheep hcjias had 
upon his mind for some Jiours, and is 
liajynly rid of. He ^ems perplexed 
respecting three or ; can’t remem¬ 
ber wliere he left thev ; looks up and 
down the street., as half expecting to 
see them astray ; suddenly pricks up 
his cars and remembers all about it. 

K 2 
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A thorougbly TAj^abond dopr, accustomed 
to low (yimpuny and public-housos; a 
terrific dog to sliecp; ready at a 
whustle to scamper over tbcir backs, 
and tear out mouthfuls of their wool; 
but an educated, improved, developed 
dog, who Las been taught his duties 
and knows howto <lischarge them. He 
and Jo listen to the music, pnibably 
with much the same amount of animal 
satisfaction ; likewise, as to awakened 
association, aspiration or regret, melan¬ 
choly or joyful reference to things 
>>eyond the senses, they are probably 
uy>on a par. But, otherwise, how far 
above the human listener is the brute ! 

Turn that dog’s descendants wild, like 
Jo, and in a rery few years they will so 
doffcnerntc that they will lose even their 
bark—-but not their bite. 

The day changes as it wears itself 
away, and becomes dark and drizzly. 
Jo lights it out, at his grossing, among 
the mud and wheels, the horses, whii)S, 
and umbrellas, and gets but a scanty 
sum to pay for the unsavoury shelter of 
Toin-all-almie’s. Twilight comes on; 
gas l>egiu8 to start up in the shops; the 
Lamplighter, with his hvdder, runs 
along the margin of the pavement. A 
wrekhed evening is beginning to close 
in. 

In his chambers, Mr. Tulkingbom 
sits meditating an application to the 
nearest magistrate to-morrow morning 
for a w aiTant. Gridley, a disappointed 
suitor, has been here to-day, and has 
boom alarming. Wc are not to be put 
in bodily fear, and that ili-conditioned 
Icllow shall be h^ld to bail again. 
l^Vom. the ceiling, foreshortened alle- 
^'ory, in th<^ person of one impossible 
lioman upside down, }>oints with the 
aan of Samson (out of joint, and an odd 
one) obtrusively toward the window. 
Why should Mr. Tulkinghorn, for such 
no reason, look out of window ? Is the 
hand not always pointing tliere ? So he 
<)o^ not look out of window. 

Ancl if he ^d, what would it be 
to see a woman’ going by ? There 
are women 6noi:(gh in the world, Mr. 
Tulkinghom thinks—too many ; they 
are at the bottom of all that goes wrong 
in it, tliough, for the master of that, 


they create business for lawyers. What 
would it be to see a woman going by, 
even though she were going .secretly ? 
They arc all secret. Mr. Tulkinghom 
knows that, very well. 

But they arc not all like the woman 
who now leaves him and bis house 
behind ; between whose plain dress, 
and her refined manner, there is some¬ 
thing exceedingly inconsist/ont She 
should be an upper servant by her 
attire, yet, in her air and step, though 
both are hurried and assumed -as far 
as she can assume in the muddy streets, 
which she trcatls with an unaccustomed 
foot—she is a lady. Her face is veiled, 
and still she suiliciently betrays herself 
to make more than one of those who 
pass her look round sharply. 

She never turns her head. Lady or 
servant, she has a purpose in her, and 
can follow it. She never turns her 
head, until she coinos to the crossing 
where Jo plies with his broom. He 
crosses with her, and begs. Still, she 
docs not turn her head until she has 
lauded on the other siilc. Then, she 
slightly l>eckons to him, and says 
“Conic here ! ” 

Jo follows her, a pace or two, into a 
quiet court. 

“ Are you the boy I have reail of in 
the papers ?’* she asked behind her 
veil. 

“I don’t know,” says Jo, staring 
moodily at the veil, “nothink al»out no 
papers. I don’t know nothink about 
nothink at all.” 

“Were you examined at an In¬ 
quest ?” 

“I don't know nothink about no— 
where I was took by the beadle, do you 
mean ?” says Jo. “Was the boy’s name 
at the Inkwhich, Jo I ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ That’s me !'* says Jo. 

“ Come farther up.’* 

“You mean about the man ?” says 
Jo, following. “ Him as wos dead ? ” 

“ Hush ! Speak in a whisper ! Yes, 
Did he look, when he was living, so ver^ 
ill and poor ?” 

“ 0 jist! ” says Jo. 

j “Did he look like—not like yout** 

; says tbe woman with abhorre;^ice. 
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“0 not 80 bad as me,’^ says Jo. 
*‘Fin a reg’Jar one J am I You didn’t 
Icuow him, did you ? ” 

“How iWe you ask me if I knew 
liiin ?” 

“No offence, my lady,” says Jo, 
with niiich humility ; for even he has 
got ab the suspicion of her l)eiuff a lady, i 

“ 1 am not a lady, I am a servant.” 

“ You are a jolly servant! ” says Jo; 
without the least idea of saying any¬ 
thing offensive ; merely as a tribute of 
admiration. 

“Listen and be silent. Don't talk 
to me, and stand farther from mo t: 
(Jan you .show me all IhoBC places that 
M'ere spoken of in the account I read ? 
The place he wroio for, the j)lace he 
died at, the pl.-ico whore you were taken 
to, and tlie j»laco w'licre he was burled ? 
Do you know the place where he was 
buried ? ” 

Jo answers wdth a nod ; having also 
nodded .is each other itlace was men- 
tioneii. 

“(h> Uffore me, and show me all 
those dreadful ]daces. Stop opi)osite 
to each, and don’t sjwak to me unje.ss 
1 speak to you. Dou’t look back. Do 
what I want, and I will p.ay you well.” 

Jo attends closely wdiile the words 
are being .sp(^keu ; tells them off’ on bis 
broom-handle, timliugthem rather hard ; 
]>auHc.s consider their meaning ; con- 
c-iiders it satistactory, and nods hi« rag¬ 
ged he:id. 

“I am fly,” says Jo. “But fen 
larks, yjui know ! Stow hemkiug it ! ” 

“ What does the horrible creature 
mean ?” exclaims the servant, rcctdllng 
from him. 

“Stow cutting away you know I” 
says Jo. 

“ I dou’t understand you. do on 
before ! I will give you more money 
than you ever Uad'iii your life.” 

Jo screws up hie mouth into a whistle, 
givest his ragged head a nil), takes his 
broom under his arm, and leads the 
yrvy ; passing deftly, with his hare feet, 
wer the hard stones, and through the 
mud^aiid mire. 

Cook’s Court. Jo stops. A pause. 

“ Who lives here ? ” 

‘‘Him wjot give him his writ^g, j 


and give me half a hull,” says Jo, in 
a whisjKjr, without looking over his 
sJiouIdcr. 

“(jo on to the next.” 

Krook’s liouse. Jo stops again. A 
longer pause. 

“ \Vho lives here ?” 

“ZTc lived here,” Jo answers as 
before. 

After a silence be is asked ‘ ‘ lu w hich 
room '1 ” 

I “In the back room up there. Yoif 
I can see the winder from this corner. 
Up there ^ That’s where I see him 
stritched out. Tliis is the public ouse 
whore I wa.s took to.” 

“Go on to the next!” 

It is a longer walk to the next; hxit, 
Jo, relieved of bis first, suspicitms, sticks 
to the terms imposed uiK>a him, and 
does not look round. By many devious 
ways, reeking with offence of many 
kinds, they come to the little tuuuel 
of a court, and\o the gas-lamp (lighted 
now), and to the iron gale, 

“He WOK put there,” says Jo, hoH- 
lug to the bars and looking iff. 

* ‘ Where ? 0, what a scene of 

horror ! ” 

“ There ! ” says Jo, pointing. “ Over 
y'indcr. Among them pil<» of boue.s, 
and close to that there kitchii^winder • 
Tlicy put him wery nigh the top. They 
w’us obliged to stamp upon it to git it 
ill. T could unkiver it for you with my 
broom, if the gate w^as open. That's 
why they hfcks it, 1 s’pose,” giving it 
a shake. “ It’s always locked. L*»ok 
at the rat!” cries Jo, excited. “Hi ! 
Look ! There he goes ! Ho ! Into the 
ground ! ” 

The servant shrinks into a comer— 
into a corner of that hidibus archway, 
with its deadly stains contaminating 
her dress ; and putting out her two 
hands, and passionately telling him to 
keep away from h«r, for he is loath¬ 
some to her, 80 remains for some mo¬ 
ments. Jo stands staring, add is still 
stating when she recovers herself. 

*“ is this place ol^ gemination, con¬ 
secrated ground ? ” 

“I don’t know flothink of conse¬ 
quential ground,” says Jo, still staring. 

“Is it blessed ?” 
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“ 'WfliOH ? ” says Jo, in the last de¬ 
gree amazed. 

“Is it blessed V* 

“I’m blest if I know,’' says Jo, 
staring nioi-e than ever; ‘‘ but I 
shouldn’t tbiiilc it wam’fc. Blest?” 
reix-atH Jo, something troubled in his 
mind. “ It an’tdoue it much good if 
it id. Blest ? I should think it was 
t’othored myself. But / don’t know 
notidiik ! ” ^ 

‘ The servant takes as little heed of 
•vvhat he says, as she seems to take of I 
what she has said herself. ‘“She draws 
olF her glove, to get some money from 
her purse. Jo silently notices lu)W white 
and small her hand is, and wlnit a jolly 
aei-vant she must be to wear such spark¬ 
ling lings, 

iSliG droyis a piece of money in his 
hand, without touching it, and shudder¬ 
ing as their hands appniach. “ Now,” ‘ 
.she adds, “ show me the spot agiiin ! '* ' 

,loc thrusts the handTe of lits broom 
between the bars of the gate, and, 
w'illi his utmost jjowct of elaboration, 
))oints it out. At leiiglb, looking aside 
to seo if ho bas made himself inttd- j 
ligible, he finds that he is .alone. 

Ills first yn-oceeding, is, U) hold the j 
])ioee of money to the gas-light, and to j 


be'overpowered at Ending that it is 
yellow—gold. His next, is, to give it 
a one-sided bite at the edge, as a test 
of its quality. His next, to put it in 
his mouth for safety, an(l to sweep the 
Btep and passage with great oare. Hi-s 
job done, he sets off for Tora-all- 
alone’s ; stojvping in the light of innu¬ 
merable gas-lamps to produce the piece 
of gold, and give it another one-sided 
bite, as a re-ossurance of its being 
genuine. 

The Mercury in powder is in no want 
of society to-night, for my Lady goes 
to a grand dinner and three or four 
b:illa. Sir Leicester is fidgetty, down at 
(Ibesney Wold, with no better company 
than the gout ; ho complain.'^ to Mrs. 
Rouncewcll that tlie rain niako.s such 
,a monotonous pattering on the tenw.e, 
that he can’t read the y)a])er, even by 
the fireside in bis own snug dressing- 
room. 

* ‘ Sir Leicester would have done better 
to try tbo other side of the house, my 
dear,” .siiys Mrs. Kounoewell to Rosa. 
“His dressing-room is on my Lacly’.s 
sidQ. And in all these yeai’S I never 
beard the st(*p njjou the Ghost’s 
Walk, more distinct than it is to 
night !” 


CHAPTEK XVIL 

ksther’s narrative. 


Richabi) very often came to see us 
while we remained'in London {though 
he soon failed in his letter-writing), and 
with his quieU abilities, his good spirits, 
bis good temper, hia gaiety and IVesb- 
iies.‘<, was always delightful. But, 
though I liked him more and more, tlio 
lifttter I knew him, X still felt more and 
more, how much it was to he regretted 
that he Ifad been educated in no Jiabits 
of application and concentration. The 
system which lil^l addres.sed him in 
exactly the same manner as it had ad¬ 
dressed hundred.^ of other boys, all 
varying in characlor and c;ipaoity, had 
onabidd liim to dash through his tasks, 


always with fair credit, and often with 
distinctiou ; hut in a fitful, dazzling 
way that had confirms! his reliance on 
lb»»sc very qualities in liimself, wliieh 
it had been most desirable to direct and 
train. They were great qualities, with¬ 
out which no high place can he merito¬ 
riously won ; hut, like fire and water, 
though excellent servants, they-,were 
very had masters. If thej had been 
under llichard’s direction, they wouM 
h.ave been his fiiends; but Jtichar*' 
beiug under their direction, they became 
his enemies. 

J write dqwn these opinions, not 
because 1 believe that this pr any other 
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ilting was so, because I thought so ; but 
ouiy bccfjusc 1 (li<l think so, and I want 
to bo quite CiUuiici about all I thought 
and did. Those wei’e my thoughts about 
Kiohard. I thought X often observed 
besides, how right my guanlian was in 
what he bad said ; and that the uncer¬ 
tainties and delays of the Chancery suit 
bad impaitcd to his mature something 
of thh careless .spirit of a gamester, who 
f(ilt that he was i>art of a great gaming 
system. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bayhain Badger coming 
one aftonioDU, when my guardian was 
not at honif., in the course of con¬ 
versation I naturally inquired after 
llichard. 

“Why, Mr. Car.stonc,” sjiid Mrs. 
Badger, “is very well, and is, I assure 
you, a great acqui.sitiou to our society. 
Captain S\vos.ser used to say of me that 
1 was alM’ays betttir than hind a-bead 
and a breeze a-starn to the midship¬ 
men’s mess when the purser’s junk bud 
become as tough as tlie forc-topscl 
weather earings. It wjus bis naval way 
of mentioning generally tlmt I >vas 
an ae,quisition to any society. I may 
render tlie saiuo tribute, I am sure, to 
Air. (’iirstone. Bull—you won’t think 
me premature if I mention it V' 

X said no, as Mrs. Badger’s insinu¬ 
ating tone seemed to require such an 
answer. 

“Nor Miss Clare? ” said Mi’s. Bay- 
iiain Badgtu-, sweetly. 

Ada sahl no, too, and looked uneasy. 

“ Why, you see, my <lcars,” wild Alns. 
Badgev--“ you’ll excuse mo calling you 
my <loars ‘f ” 

We entreated Airs. Badger not to 
mention it. 

“Because yon really are, if I may 
t.akc the liberty of saying so,” ]mrsue<l 
Mrs* Badger, “so iMU’fcctly charming. 
Toil SCO, my tleafs, tliat all-hough I am 
«i(Bl young—or Air. Baybain Badger 
juSW me the compliment of saying so—” 

*‘vlo,’\Mr. Xiadger called out, like 
pome one ctmtradicting at a public meet¬ 
ing. “ Kot at all ! ” 

“Very well,” smiled Airs. Badger, 
“i?e‘will say still young.” 

{“ UndoubWdly,” said Mr. Badger.) 
dears, though’still young, I 


have had many oiiportunities of observ¬ 
ing young men. There were many such 
on board the dear old Crippler, I assure 
you. After tliat, when I was with 
Captain Swos-sor in the Mediterranean, 
I erubracod every oj>portuuity of know¬ 
ing and befriending the midsliipmen 
underCapt'iin Swosser’scommand. You 
never heaid them called the young gen¬ 
tlemen, my dears, and probably would 
not understand allusions to their pipe- 
clayirtg their weekly accounts ; but it 
otherwise with me, for blue water has 
been a seotud home to me, and I have 
been quite a sailor. Again, with Pro¬ 
fessor Bingo,” 

(“A luati of European reputation,” 
murmured Mr. Badger.) 

“ When I lost my dear first, and 
liecame the wifi* of my dear second,” 
said Mrs. Badger, speaking of lier 
former liusbands as if they were parts 
of a charade, “ i still enjoyed oppor¬ 
tunities of obnerving youth. The class 
attendant on I’rofejssor Dingo’s lectures 
was a large one, and it became my 
pride, as tlie wife of an eminent scien¬ 
tific man seeking herself in science the 
utmost consolation it could hujjart, to 
throw' our house open to the students, 
as a kiml of S(*ientific Exchange. Every 
Tuesday evening there was •lemonade 
and a mixed biscuit, for all who chose 
to partake of those refreshments. And 
there was scieuce to an oullmitcd ex¬ 
tent.” 

(“Remarkableaf-sembliesthose, Miss 
Kummerson,” said Air. Badger, reve¬ 
rentially. “There must have \>een 
great iuUllectual friction going on there, 
under ilie au.spice^ of such a man !”) 

“And now,” pursutnl Mrs. Badger, 
“ now that 1 am the wife of my dear 
third, Mr. lhi,dgor, I still pursue thost 
habits of ob.servation which were formed 
during the lifetime of Captain Swosser, 
and utlapkid to new and uncx[K‘cted 
purposes during the lifetime of X^ro* 
fessur Dingo. I therefore* have not 
Come to the ctuisideiation <'f Mr. Oar- 
Ht-oiie as a Neop)jyJt|. And yet X am 
very much of the npiuioii, my dears, 
that he has not clivsen his profession 
advisedly.” 

Ada looked so very anxious now, that 
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I asked Mrs. Bad;;er on whatske founded 
her siipp(»sition ? 

“My dear Miss Summeraon,” she 
replied, “on Mr. Carsfcone’s character 
and conduct. lie is of such a very CJisy 
disposition, that i)rol)aldy he would 
never think it wortJi wiiile to mention 
how he really fuels ; but, he feels lan¬ 
guid about the profession. lie has not 
that positive interest in it which makes 
it his vocation. If ho has any decided 
impression in reference to it, 1 should 
say it was th.'it it is a tiresome pursuit. 
Kow, this is not promising?. Young 
men, like Mr. Allan AVoodcourt, who 
take it from a strong it»U*rusl in all that 
it can do, \\ ill find some rewar<l in it 
through a gj ^'at deal of work for a very 
little money, and througli years of con¬ 
siderable (‘iiduranec and disiippoint- 
meut. But I am quite convinced that 
this would nc^cT be the case with Mr. 
(.’arstoiK*.’’ 

“Dock Mr. Biolger think so too?’* 
asked Ada, timidly. 

“Why,” said Mr. Badger, “to tell 
the trutli, Miss Cl.-iro, this view of tho 
matter liad not occurred to me until 
Mrs. Badger mentioned it. Bat, when 
Mrs. Badger jmt it in that light, I 
naturally gave groat consideration to it; 
knowing Mjat Mrs. Badger’s miuJ, in 
u<ldition to its natural advantages, has 
liad the rare advantage of being fonued 
by two such very distinguiKlicd (I will 
even say illustrious) public men as 
Captain Swosser of the Itoyal Navy and 
rrofo-ssor Dingo. The conclusion at 
whicli 1 have arrived is—iu short, k 
Mrs. Badger’s comdusion.^’ 

“It was a maxim of Captain Swos- 
ser’s,” said Mrs. Badger, “ sj)eaking in 
his figurative haval manner, that wlion 
you make pitch hot, you cannot make it 
too hot; jnnl that if you otdy have tt> 
swab a plank, you should swab it as if 
Davy Jones were aft^jr you. It appeal's 
to me that this maxim is applicable to 
the medi(!al, a.s well as to the nautical 
profession.” 

“To all profesi^ions,” observed Mr. 
Badger. “It was admirably said by 
Captian Sw'osser. *-Bcau1ifnl)y said.” 

“ l^eojile objected to Professor Dingo,, 
when we were staying in the North of 


I Devon, after our mairiage,” ^id Mrs. 
Badger, “that he disfigured some of 
I the houses and other buildings, by 
chipping off fragrueiit.s of those edifices 
with his little geological hammer. But 
the Professor replied, that he knew of 
no building, save the Temple of Sci¬ 
ence. The principle is tlio same, I 
think?” 

“Precisely the same,” said *Mr. 
Badger. “Finely exfiressed ! The Pro¬ 
fessor made the same nnnark. Miss 
Summersiui, in his last illness ; when 
(his mind wandering) 'he insisted on 
keeping his little hammer umler the 
pillow, and chipping at the counte¬ 
nances of the atl^udauts. The ruling 
pas-sion !” 

Although w'e could have dispensed 
with ttiu length at whit-.h Mr. ami 
Mrs. Badger pursued the eonversation. 
'we both felt that it was dlsintere.sted 
in them to uxpres.s the <i)dnion they 
had coijimuuicatod to us, aud that there 
was a great pnJiability of its being 
soiiml. AV(? agreed to say nothing to 
Mr. .Tarndyee until we had Sj»okeu t(» 
Ivichard ; and, as Ik^ w’a.s (siujing next 
evening, we resolved to leave a very 
serious titlk with him. 

So, after lie had been a little while 
with Ada, I went in and found my 
darling (as 1 knew she w'ould be) pre¬ 
pared to coKKi<ler him thoroughly right 
iu w bntever he said. 

“ And how do you got on, Bichard7” 
said I. I alway'.s sat dow'n on the other 
side of him. He made quite a sister of 
me. 

“0 t well enough !” said Bichard. 

“He can’t say bitter than that, 
Esther, can he?” cried juy jiot, tri¬ 
umphantly. 

I tried to look at my pet in the 
wisest manner, but of course I couWn’t. 

, “Well enough ?” Trepcated. 

“Tes,” said Richard, “well enoue.b. 
It *8 rather jog-trotty and hurndwjm. 
But it’ll do as well as any thCng efse !” 

“0‘I luy dear Richard !” I remoi> 
strateil. 

“ What ’a tlie matter?” said Richard. 

“ Do as w’ell as anything else!” 

“ I don’t think there’s any harm in 
that, Dame Durden,” said.Ada,/Jook- 
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ijag BO confirlinj^ly at me across him ! moootouous, and to-day is too like 
“iBecause if it will do as well as any- yesterday, and to-moriw ia too like 
thing else, it will do Tery well, I to-day.” 

hope.” “But lam afraid, said I, “this is 

“0 yoR, I hope so,*' returned Rich* an ohjoction to all kinds of apj)iie:itioii 
ard, carelessly tossing his hair from his —to life itself, except under Bomc very 
forehead. “After all, it may bo only uncoiiiinou oircniust.auces.” 
a kind of probatii>ii till our suit is—I “l)o you think so returned Rich- 

forgot though. I am not to mention ard, still considering. “Perhaps! 
the suit. Forbidden ground ! 0 yes, Ha ! Why, then, you know,” he 

it’s all right enough. Let us talk added, suddenly becoming gay again, 
about something else.” travel outside a circle, to whaj I 

Ada would ii.'ive done so, willingly, said just uow. It'll do as well as auy- 
and with a full )«‘isuasion that wo had thing cite. 0, it’s all right enough ! 
brought the (ptostioij to a must sati.s- Let us talk ab(mt something else.” 
tory state, liut I tliouglit it would be But, (‘ven Ada, with her loving face— 
useless to stop there, so I began Jigaiu. and if it luul seemed innocent and trust- 
“No, but Uicluird,” said I, “and ing, when 1 first ssw it in that memo- 
my dear Ada ! Consider how im- 
jjortunl it is to you l»oth, and w'bat a 
point of honour it is b>wards your cou- 
.siu, that you, Ttichard, should be quite 
in earnest without any ro.sei-vation. I serious. So I thought it a good opjior- 
think wc Jiad belter talk about this, tunity to hint to Richard, th.at if he 
really, Ada. It wdll be too late, very w'ere sometimes a little careless of hini- 
.soou.’* self, I wiwi; very sure lu* never meant t'O 

“O yes ! Wc must talk about it ! ’* be careless of Ada ; and that it was a 
.said A<la. “But 1 tliink Richard is }»art of his aflectionatc consideration 
ilght.” for her, not to slight the i?nportance of 

What was the use of my trying to a step that might inlluenco both their 
liK)k wise, wlmii she was so pretty, and lives. This made him almost grave. 

K'» engaging, and so fond of him ! “My dear .Mother Hubbard,” he 

“Mr. and Airs. Badger were here Raid, “that’s the veiy thing ! I have 
yesterday, liiidiard,” said I, “and tln>ught of that, S(‘veral times; and 
they seemed ilispo.^cd to think tliat have been quite angry with myself for 
you had no grciit liking for the pro- meaning to lie so much in earnest, and 
fcKsioii.” —someliow—not exactly being so. I 

“Did they though ?” said Richard, don’t know h(»w it is ; I seem to want 
“ 0 ! Well, llmt rather alters the case, something or other to stand by. * Even 
because I had no idea that they thought you have no idea how fond I am 
.so, and I sliould not have liked to dis- Ada (my darling^ cousin, I love you, so 
appoint or inconvenience them. The much !) but I don't settle down to con- 
fact is, I don’t care much about it. stancy in other things, til’s such uphill 
But O, it dtm’t matter ! It *11 do as work, and it takes such a lime ! ” said 
w(jll as anything else ! ’* Richard, with au air of vexation. 

“ You hear Irim, Ada!” said 1. “That may be,” I suggested, “be- 

“ The fact is,” Richard proceeded, cause you don’t like what you have 
J^houghtfully and half jocosely, “it chosen.” 
is^ot (puitci in my wny. I don’t take “ Poor fellow ! ” said Ada. “ I am 

to it. And I get too much* of Mrs. sure I don’t wonder at it! ” 

Bayham Badger’s first and second.” ., No. It was not of the least use my 
“1 am sure thafn very natural!” trying to look ^'isc. I tried again; 

ofidd Ada, quite delighted. “The very but how could 1 d(> it, or bow could it 

tiifng we both said yesterday, Esther! ” have any eflVct if 1 could, while Ada 
VThen.” nursued * Richard, “it’s i rested her clasned hands unuu his 


rabie November b>g, liow much more so 
<Ud it Rt'cin now, wbon 1 knew her in¬ 
nocent and trusting Inart—even Ada 
shook her hen.d at tliis, ;uid looked 
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HliouIJer. and while he looked at her 
tender Hue eyes, and while they looked 
at him! 

** Von see, my precious girl,” said 
Richard, passing hot golden curls 
ibrougli and thiough Ids hand, “ I was 
a little hasty, perhaps; or I mis- 
WHflerstood my own inclinations, per¬ 
haps. They don’t seem to lie in that | 
direction. I couldn’t tell, till I tried. 
Now the question is, wdiothcr it worth 
while to undo all that has been done. 
ItWra.^like making a great disturb- 
auce about nothing particular,’!. 

“My dear Richard,” said I, “how 
cm you say about nothing particu¬ 
lar?” 

“ I don’t mean alxjolutely that,” he 
returned. “I mean that it ma/y he 
nothing particular, because I may never 
want it.” 

Both Ada and I urged, in reply, not 
only that it was decidedly worth while 
to undo what had been dque, hut that 
it must be undone. I then asked 
Richard whether he had thought of any 
more congenial pursuit ? 

“There, my dear Mrs. Shipton,” 
said Richard, “you touch me home. 
Yes, I have. I have been thinking that 
the law is the Imy for me.” 

“ The la^ !” repeated Ada, as if she 
were afraid of the name. 

“If I went into Ketige’s ofBce,” said 
Richard, “and if I were placed under 
articles to Kenge, I should have my eye 
ou the—hum !—the forbidden gnmnd 
—and should be able to study it, find 
mastci' it, and to Mviisfy myself that it 
whs not neglected, and w'as Iwing pro¬ 
perly couducled. I should Ikj able to 
look after Ada’s interests, and my own 
interests (the fi-i,iue thing!) ; and I 
should peg away at Blackstoue and all 
tliose fellows with the most tremendous 
ardor.” 

I w'as not hy any means so sure of 
that; aiul I saw lukw Ins hankering 
after the vague things yet to come of 
those long-deferred Jjopc.s, cast a shade 
ou Ada's face. But 1 thought it best 
ti> I'lictnirage idm in aiyy pr')j.>.*t of con- 
tiDuou.s exerlion, rmfh only advised him 
to h(* quite sure that his mind was made 
up now. j 


“My dear Minerva,*^ said Richard, 
“lam steady as you are. I made 
a mistake; we are all liable to mis¬ 
takes ; I won’t do .so any more, and 1 ’ll 
become sticli a lawyer ns is not often 
seen. Tliat is, you know,” said Rich- 
ar<l, relapsing into doubt, “if it rea/Jy 
is worth while, after all, to make such 
a disturbance about nothing |)artit*U' 
lar 1 ” 

This led to our saying again, with 
a great deal of gravity, all that we 
had said already, and to our conjing 
to much tl>c same conclusion after¬ 
wards. But, we so strongly advis'Ml 
Richard to be frank and open with 
Mr. Jarndyec, without a moment’s 
delay; and his disposition was naturally 
so opposed to c<mcealmcut; that Im 
sought him out at once (taking ua with 
him), and made a full avowal. “Rick,” 
said iny Uuardmn, after hearing him 
attentively, ‘ ‘ we can retreat with ho¬ 
nour, and we will. But we must be 
careful—for our cousin’s sake, Rick, 
foi our cousin’s sake—(bat we make no 
more such misUkes. Therefore, in thti 
matter of the law, wo will have a good 
trial before wc decide. We will look 
before wc leap, and take plenty of time 
about it.” 

Richard’s energy was of such an im¬ 
patient and fitful kind, that he would 
have like<l nothing better than to have 
gone to Mr. Kenge’s office iu that hour, 
and to have entered into arti(des with 
him on the spot. »Submitting, how¬ 
ever, with a good grace to the caution 
tliat we bad show’n to bo so necessary, 
be contented himself wiih sitting down 
among us in his lightest Hj)irits, and 
talking as if his one unvarying purpose 
in life from childhood had been that one 
which now held possession of him. My 
guardian was very kind and cordial 
with him, but rather glare ; enough*so 
to cause Ada, when ho had departed, 
and wc w'ei*e going up-atairs to 
say : 

“Oouisin .Tohn, I hope you don’t, 
think the worse of Richard ?” 

“No, my Jove,” said he. 

“Because it w'as very natural ibut 
Richard sliould be mistaken in sue^^ a 
difficult case. It la not uucommuu.) 
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no, my lore,” said he. “Don’t 
look unhappy.” 

“0, I am not unhappy, cousiu 
John !” said Ada, smilinj? cliourfully, 
with her hand upon his shoulder, where 
she had put it iu bidding' him good 
night. “But I should bo a little so, 
if you thought at all tho worse of 
Kichard.” 

“Aly dear,” said Mr. Janidyce. 
“I should think the worse of him only 
if you were ever in the least unhappy 
through his means. 1 should bo more 
disposed to quarrel with myself, even 
then, Ilian with poor Rick, for I 
brought you together. But, tut, all 
this is nothing! He has time before 
him, and the race to run. I think the 
worse of him ? Not I, my loving 
cemsin ! And not you, I swear !” 

“No, indeed, cousin John,” said 
Ada, “I am sure I could not—I am 
sure I would not—think any ill of 
Richard, if tho whole world did. I 
c*)uld, and 1 would, think better of him 
then, than at any other time ! ” 

So quietly and honestly she said it, 
with her hands upon his shoulders— 
both hands now—and h)oking up into 
lii.s face, like the )>icture of Truth ! 

“ I tljink,” said my guardian, 
thoughtfully regaixliug her, “I think 
it must he sonicwhcro written that the 
virtues of tlic mothers shall, occasion¬ 
ally, he visited on the children, as 
well as the sins of the fathers. Good 
night, jnyr(>sebud. Good night, little 
woman, rieasaiit slumbers 1 Hapi)y 
dreams ! ” 

This was the first time I ever saw 
him follow Ada with his eyes, with 
Kinaething of a sUadow^ on their bene¬ 
volent exjTCssion. I well remembered 
the look with wliic'h he had contem¬ 
plated her and^ Richard, when she w'as 
singing in the fire-light; it was but a 
^^ry little while since he had wat<da-d 
passing dowm the room in whudi 
tlilsunVus shining, and away.into tho 
shade ; but his glance was changed, 
and-oven the silent look of confidence 
ii> we which now followed it once more, 
wiViiotquite so hitpeful and untroubled 
as« had originally be«n. • 

Ala T^noised Richard more bo me. that 


night, than ever she had praised him 
yet. She w'ent to sleep, with a little 
bracelet he had given her clasped upon 
her arm. I fancied she was droatning 
of him vrhen I kissed her check after 
she had slept an hour, and saw how 
tranquil and happy she looked. 

For I was so little inclined to sleep, 
myself, that night, that 1 frat up work¬ 
ing. It would not be worth mentioning 
for its own sake, but 1 was wakeful and 
ratfier low-spirited. I don’t know w4)y. 
At least I don’t think I know why. 
At leasP, perhaps 1 do, but 1 don’t think 
it matters. 

At :u}y rate, X made np my mind to he 
so dreadfully industrious that I would 
leave myself not a moment’s leisure to 
he low-spirited. For I naturally said. 
“Esther! You to be low-spirited. 
You J ” And it really was time to say 
so, for I—yes, I really did see myself 
in the glass, almost crying. “As if 
you had anj^hingto make you unhappy, 
instead of everything to make you 
haj)py, you ungiatcful licart I” said I. 

If I could have made myself go to 
sleep, I would have done it directly ; 
but, not being able to do that, T took 
out of my basket some ornamental 
work for our house (I mean Bleak 
House) that I was busy '\9ith at that 
time, and sat down to it with great 
dotorminatioii. It was necessary to 
count, all the stitches iu that work, and 
I resolved to go on with it until I 
couldn’t keep my eyes ox>en, and then 
to go to bed. 

1 soon found myself very busy, B«t 
1 had left some silk down-stairs in a 
work-table draWer iu the temporary 
Growlei'y; an<i comii^ to a slop ftu‘ 
want of it, 1 took my^(handle and went 
softly down to get it. To my groat 
KXirprise, on going in, I found iny 
guardian still there, and sitting looking 
at tho ashes. He was lost in tliought, 
his book lay unheeded by his side, his 
Rilvorod iron-grey hair w'as scattered 
confusedly uj»on his forehead-as though 
'his hand had Iwn M'amlering among it 
while his thoughts wore eisewJiere, and 
his face look(;d M'orn. Aliin>st fright- 
cne<l by coming u)>on him so unex- 
pectedly^ I stood still for a moment; 
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End Khould have nitired wHhout R])eak- yon, at least, of all the W()r 1 d should 
ing, had be not, in again passing his not magnify it to yourself, by haring 
hand al>straetedly through hishau’, seen vague impressions of its iialnro.’* 
mo and siarWd. J sat down ; and said, after a little 

Esther ! ” effort to be as calm as 1 ought to be, 

I told him what I had come for. “ One of ray earliest remembrances, 

“ At work so late, my dear?” guardian, is of these w'ords. ‘Your 

“I am workuig late to-night,” &!iid T, mother, Esther, is your disgrace, and 
“ because I ccmldii’t slcej), ami wished you were liers. The time will come, 
t-o tire myself. But, dear guardian, ami soon enough, when you will uiider- 
.you lire late too, and look weary. You stand this better, and will feel it too, {is 

ha-; :; no trouble, I hope, to koep you no one save a woman can.' ” I had 

waking?” covered my face with my hands, in re- 

“Noiie, little woman, that ?/f/u. would peatiug the w’ords ; but I tnok them 
readily iinderstaud,” said he. .aM’a.y now with a better kind of shame. 

He 8 |>oke in a r(‘gretful tone so new J liope, ami told him, that to him I owed 
to luc, that 1 inwardly ro{K‘{ited, as if the Idessing that 1 had from my child* 
t.hat would help me to his meaning, hood to that hour never, never, 
“That / could readily umlerstand ! ” never felt it. lie put up his hand as 

“Jtornain a moment, E.'^tlnir,” said if to stop mo. 1 Well knew that he 

be. “ You were in my thought!?.” was never to bo thanked, and said no 
“T hope 1 was not the troulde, nlore. 
guardian?” “Nine 3 ’ears, my dear,” he said, 

He slightly waved liis hSnd, and fell after tliinking for a little while, “have 
into ids usual manner. Tim change passed since 1 received a letter from a 
•was so remarkable, ami he .apjiearcd to lady living in scicluslon, written with a 
make it by dirjt of so mucli self-corn- stern j>assioii and power that rendered 
xaand, thiit I found myself again in- it unlijcc all other letters 1 im.ve ever 
wardly repeating, “N(»nti that 7 could read. It was written to me (as it told 
understand ! ” me in so many words), perha}).s because 

“Little woman,” said iny guardian, it was the writers idiosyncrasy to put 
“ I WHS tidnkiug—that i.s, 1 have been that trust in me: )>erhaps, because it 
t/biukiiig since I have been sitting here was mine to jn.stify it. It told me of li 
—that you ougfit to know, of your own child, an orphan girl then twadvtj years 
history, all 1 know. It is very little, old, in some such cruel words as those 
Next to nothing.” which live in your remembrance. It 

“ Pear guardian,” I replied, “ when told me that the w'riter had bred her in 
you spike to me before on that sub- secrecy from her birth, had blotted out 
jeet — ■” all trace of her existence, and that if 

“But since then” he gravely inter- the writer W'ere to die before the child 
posed, anUcipating wkat I meant to became a woman, she would be loft en- 
say, “ I have rcilectiid that your having tirely friendles.s, nameless, and un- 
anythiiig Xn ask' me, and my having known. It asked me, io consider if I 
anything tell you, are dilferent would, in that case, finish wliat the 
considerations, Esther. It is perhaps writer bad begun ? ’* 
my duty to impart to you the little I I listened in silence, and looked atten- 
know.” ^ tively at him. 

“If you think bo, guartUan, it is “Your early recollection, my 
right.” • will supply the gloomy medium thro, igh 

“I thu?k 80 ,” he returned, very which all this wiis seen and expreiked 
gently, and kindly, anji very distinctly, by the writer, and the distorted yeli- 
“My dear, 1 think so now. If any \ g\on which clouded her mind with jrjv- 
T.'a.\ dmadyantiigo ca^ attach to your 1 v^mlousi of th(i need thwc was foT\he 
\u \n\nd of any wan or) i^nUl V* expiate an oflfcnce of which fte 
H-..iiiau worth a thought, it is right that | was qu^ite .innoceut. 1 felt couched 
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for the little creature, in Ker darkened 
life ; an<l replied to the letter.” 

1 took iiis iiaiid and kissed it. 

“ It laid the injunction on nic that I 
sbould never j)ro]>o8e to see the writer, 
who hatl lonj: been estranircd from all 
intercourse with the worW, hot who 
w'ould SCO a confidential a^rent if I 
would a|>])«)int one. I accredited Mr. 
Kcnge. The lady Siiid, of her own 
accord, and not of his seeking, that her 
name was art assumed one. Thai she 
w as, if there were any ties of blood in 
such a case, the child's aunt. That 
more than this she would never (and be 
was well jn'VRuaded of the steadfastness 
of her resolution), for any human con¬ 
sideration, disclose. My dear, I have 
told yon nil.” 

1 held his hand for a little while in 
mine. 

“I saw my ward offcener than she 
saw me,” he added, clieerily making 
light of it, *‘and I always knew she 
was beloved, useful, and happy. She 
repays me twenty-thousand fold, and 
twenty more to that, every hour in 
every day ! ” ♦ 

“And oftener still,” said I, “she 
blesses the guardian who is a Father to 
her ! ” 

At the word Father, I saw his former 
trouble come into his face. He sub¬ 
dued it as before, and it was gone in an 
instant; but, it had been there, and it 
had come bo swiftly upon my words that 
I felt as if they liad given him a shock. 

I again inwardly rcpoat,ed, wondering, 
“That / could readily understand. 
None that / could reailily understand ! ” 
No,* it was true. I did not understand 
it. Not ior many and many a day. 

“Take a fatherly go<^-night, my 
dear,’' said he, kissing me on the fore¬ 
head, “and so to rest. Tbo.se arc 
late hours for working and thinking, 
^^j^o that for all of us, all day long, 
lism h(jDsekecper !” 

neither worked nor thought, any 
more, that night. 1 opened my gvate-J 
fuVfceai-t to "Heaven \n tWnklnXnesa for 
itUprovidence to me and its care of me, 
aw fell asleep. 

We had a visitor* next day. Mr. 
*Au&n ^oodcoui;^ came. He (iame to 


lake leave of us ; he had .settled to do 
so l)efi>reliand. He was g()ing to China, 
and to India, as a surgeon im Imaid 
ship. He was to be away a long, long 
time. 

I believe—at least I know—that ho 
was not rich. All his widowed inother 
could spare had been spent in qualifying 
him fi>r his ])rofesRiou. Jt was not 
lucrative to a young practitioner, with 
ve»y little Jnflne«icc in London ; and 
although he was, night and <lHy, atT!h<* 
serviee.^i.of nunibera of poor people, and 
did wonders of gentleness and skill for 
them, he gained very little by it in 
money. He was seven years older than 
I. Not that I need mention it, for it 
hardly soems to belong to anything. 

I think—I mean, he told us—that he 
had been in practic^e three or four yeiir>-‘, 
and that if he could have ho]*ed to con- 
leud through three or four more he 
would not jiave made the voyage on 
which he was bound. But he had 
fortune or private means, and so ho was 
going away. He had been to see us 
severjil times altogether. We thought 
it a pity be should go away. Because 
he was distinguished in his art among 
those who knew it best, and some of Iho 
greatest men belonging to ji had a high 
opinion of him. 

When he came to bid us goodbye he 
brought his njother with him for tlie 
first time. She was a pretty old lady, 
with bright black eyes, but she seemed 
proud. She came from Wales; and had 
had.alongtime ago, an eminenti>^rsoDfor 
an ancestor, of the name of Morgan %>- 
Kerrig—of son^ place that sounded like 
(Gimlet—who was the most illustnoua 
person that ever was iknown, and alt of 
whose relations were a sort of Uoyal 
Family. He appeared to have psissed 
his life in always getting up ixjto moun¬ 
tains, and fighting somebody; and a 
Bard whose nahie sounded like Crum 
linwallinwer had sung his, praises, in a 
piece which was called, as nearly as 1 
could catch it, MewlinnwiUiiiwodd. 

"M-tb. "W oodcohYt, alter expatVating to 
us on the fame 4 »f her great kinsman, 
said that, no doubt, wherever her son 
Allan went, he would remember his 
pedigree, and would on no account form 
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an alliance below it She told him that I “Prince, ray dear?” said I, in a 


there were many bamisome 
htdies in InJm who wont out on spocu- 
iation. and that there were some to be 
picked up with pro[>erty; but, that 
Dcitber charms nor wealth would suffice 
for the descendant from such a line, 
without birth : whicdi must ever be the 
first consideration. She talked so much 
about birth that, for a moment, I half 
fancied, and with pain—hut, w}iat‘an| 
idle fancy to suppose that she could 
think or care what mine was I < 

Mr. Woodcourt seemed a little dis¬ 
tressed by her prolixity, ))ut bo was too 
considerate to let her sec it, and con¬ 
trived delicately to bring the conversa¬ 
tion round to making hie acknowledg¬ 
ments to my guardian for his hospitality, 
and for the very happy hours-—he cuIUmI 
them the very Imppy hours — he had 
passed with us. Tile recollection of 
them, be said, would go with him whero- 
cver he wont, and would be always 
treasured. And so w-e gave him our 
hands, one after another—at least, they 
did — and I did; and so he put his 
lips to Ada's hand—and to mine ; and 
so ho wont away upon his long, long 
voyagv''! 

1 was very busy indeed, all day, and 
wrote directions home to the servauts, 
and wrote notes for my guardian, and 
dusted his bo?)ks and papers, and jingled 
my housekeeping key.s a good deal, one 
way ari<l another. 1 wms still busy 
l»ctwoen tlie lights, singing and working 
by the window, when who slmuld come 
ill but daddy, whom I bad no expecta¬ 
tion of seeing ! ^ 

“Why, Caddy, my dear,” said I, 
“what beautiful/low<Ts !” 

She had such an exquisite little nose¬ 
gay in her hand. 

“ Indeed, 1 think so, Esther,” replied 
Caddy. ** They arc* the loveliest I ever 


whisper. 

“No,” answered Caddy, ehakinghor 
head, and holding tlieiu to me to smell. 
“ Not Prince.” 

“ Well, to be sure, Caddy !” said I. 
** You must Lave two lovers !” 

“What? Bo they look like that 
sort of tiling ?” said (/nddy. 

“ Bo they look like that sort of 
' thing ? ” 1 repealed, piuching her 
cheek. 

Caddy only laughed in return ; and 
telling me that she had come for half- 
an-bour, at the exjuration of which 
time Prince would be waiting for her at 
ilie corner, sat chatting with me and 
Ada in the window : every now and 
then, handing me the Uowors again, or 
trying how they looked against my hair. 
At last, when she was g(»ing, she took 
mo into my rooni and put them in my 
ilress. 

*‘Enrmc?” said T, surprised. 

“ For yon,” saitl Caddy, wdth a 
kiss. They were left behind by Some¬ 
body. 

“Left behind ? ” 

“At poor Miss Flitc’s,” said Caddy. 
“Somebody who has been very good to 
her, was liuri7ing away an Lour ago, to 
join a ship, and left these flower.*? bc- 
himl. No, no ! Bon't Lake them out. 
Let the pretty little things lie here I ” 
said Caddy, adjuring them with a care¬ 
ful hand, “ be(;an.se I was pres(ujt my¬ 
self, and I slojuld'iit woiiflcr if Some¬ 
body left them on jaiqjose ! ” 

“Bo they look like that sort of 
thing?” said Ada, coming laughingly 
behind me, and clasping me merrily 
round the waist. “0, yos, indceil 
they do, Barne Burden ! They look 
very, very like that sori of tiling. 0, 

1 very like it indeed, my dear I ” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

LADY DEDIiOCK. 


It was not bo easy as it had aj^peared 
at first, to arruTij'c I'T Riohard's making 
H trial of Mr. Kongo’s oftioe. Kichanl 
liiio.sc-If was the chief injpediraent. As 
Bfjoii as he had it in his power to leave 
Mr. Badger at any moment, he began 
to donl>t whether he wanted to leave 
him at all. He didn’t know, he sai<i, 
really. It wasn’t a bad profession ; he 
couldn’t assert that he disliked it; per¬ 
haps lie liked it as as he liked any 
other - suf>).H>He bo’ gave it one more 
chance ! Upon that, he shut himself 
up, for a few weeks, with some l>ooks 
and some bones, and sec?iicd to acquire 
a ('onsid«!rable fvmd of informaliou with 
groat ra]>idiiy. IJis t'ervur, aiV-r last¬ 
ing alxnit a month, began to cool ; and 
when it was quite cooled, began to grow 
w'ann again. His vacillations bedween 
law arui medleine lasie<l so long* that 
Midsunimer arrive<l belbro he fifially 
separated from Mr. Badger, and entered 
on an experimental cmir.se of Messrs. 
Kenge and (Jarboy. For o,ll his way¬ 
wardness, he took great crctlit to him¬ 
self as being determim d to be in earnest 
“this time.” And he was so good- 
natured throughont, and in such high 
Rfurits, and so Anul of A<la., that it was 
very difficult indcod to be otherwise 
than ideased uith him. 

“As to Mr. Jariidyee,” who, I may 
incnth>ri, found the wind mn< h given, 
(luring this period, to sli< k in tlie east; 
“As to Mr. Janidyce,” Kichurd would 
say to me, “lie is the finest fellow in 
the world, Esther ! I must be pav- 
‘^ularly careful, if it •were only for his 
U) take myself well to task, 
an^H^ave. a regular wind-up of this 
Bns^'ss now.” 

lue idea of his taking him.self well to 
task,^ith that laughing face and hced- 
manner, and with a fancy that 
everrthing could catch and nothing could 
hohj^was Indicrously uiiomalou-s. How¬ 
ever, he fold us betweeu-whUca,* that 


he was doing it to such an extent, that 
he wondered his hair didn’t turn grey. 
His regular wind-up of tlie business 
was«(as 1 have siiid), that he went to 
Mr. Kenge’s aliout Midsummei’, to try 
how he ^ked it. 

I All this time he was, in money afifair^ 
what I have described iiini in a former 
iliustruthui : g iiorous, juaifuse, wildly 
careless, but fully iiersuaded that be 
was rather calculating ,‘ind prudent. I 
happened to say to Ada, in his presence, 
haif-jestiiigly, hulf-scrionsly, about the 
time of his going to Mr. Kenge's, that 
he needed to have Fortnnatus’s purse, 
he made so ^ght of money, which he 
answered in this way : 

“My jewel of a dear cousin, you 
hear this old woman ! VVliy doe.^ she 
say that ? Because I gave eight pounds 
odd (or whatever it was) fur a certain 
noat waistcoat and buttons a few days 
ago. Kom', if J had stayed at Badger’s 
I shouhl h.avo been obligcak ti> spend 
twelve jioiinds ata blow, fiu* some lieart- 
breaking lectui-e-fecs. So I make four 
pound.s—in a lump—by the transac¬ 
tion ! ” 

It was a question much discussed be- 
tw'een him and my guardian what 
arraugemouts should be ma«le for his 
living in London, while Ijee.xjierimented* 
on the law ; for, jve liad long since gone 
back to Bleak House, and it was too 
far off to admit of bi# coming there 
oftenor tlian onco a week. My guar¬ 
dian told me that if Rioliard w’tjre to 
settle down at Mr. Keuge’s he would 
take some apartments or chaniberB, 
M'hcre we, too, c(»uUI occafcionally slAy 
for a few flays at a time ; 1* but little 
woman,” ho added, rubbing his liead 
■jery significantly, “ lie hasn’f Bottled 
down there yet f” Tin* discussions 
ended in our hirinif for him, by the 
month, a neat little fiirujvhed lodging 
in u (piict old liou.se near v, ueeu tSquaro. 
He immediately began to spend all the 
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money be had, in buying the od(b*st. 
little oruamints and luxunen for this 
lodging; and as often as Ada and i 
diBsaadcd him from making any pur¬ 
chase tliat he had in coutem]ilation 
which was particularly unnecessary and 
expensive, he took credit for wdiat it 
would have (•(►st, and made out that to 
spend anything less on something else 
was to save the difference. 

While those affairs w«‘re in abeyance, 
our visit to Mr. Boythorn’s was post¬ 
poned. At length, llicbar^ having 
taken possession of his lodging, there 
was nothing to prevent our depaHure. 
He could i^ave gone with us at that 
time of the year, very well ; but, he 
was in the full !H»vcUy of his new posi¬ 
tion, and was makiitg niost energetic 
attempts to unravel the mysteries of the 
fatal suit. Consequently we went with¬ 
out him ; and my darling was delighted 
to praise him for being sc^husy. 

We made a pleasant journey down 
into Lincolnshire ity the coach, and had 
an entertaining companion in Mr. Skira- 
pole. His furniture bad been all cleared 
off, it appeared, by the person who 
took possession of it on his blue-eyed 
daughter’s birth-day ; hut, he .seemed 
quite relieved to think that it was gone. 
Chairs and tables, he said, were weari¬ 
some objects ; they were inonotojious 
ideas, they had no variety of expression, 
they looked you out of oouuieiiHnce, 
and you looked them out of countenance. 
How pleasant, then, to be bound to nt) 
parUcular chairs and tables, but to 
^ sport like a butterfly among all the 
furniture on hire, and to flit from rose¬ 
wood to mahogany, and fnun mahogany 
to walnut, andefroin this shape to thab 
as the humour took oue ! 

“The oddity of the thing is,” said 
Mr. 8kiroi>ole, with a quickened sense 
of the ludicrous, “ that my chairs and 
tables were not paid* for, and yet my 
landlord walks off witli them as com¬ 
posedly as possible. Now, that se^s 
droll! ‘There is something grotesque 
in it. The chair abd table merchant 
never engaged to pay my landlord my 
rent. Why should ray landlord quarrel 
with him P If I have a pimple on my 
nose which is disagreeable to my land* 


f lord’s peculiar ideas of beauty, my Jan</- 
lord has do business to scraUdi mj chair 
and table merchant's nose, which has 
no pimple on it. His reasoning seems 
defective !” 

“Well,” said my guardian, good- 
humouredly, “it’s pretty clear that 
w’hoever became security for those 
chairs and tables will have to pay for 
them.” 

“Exactly !” returned Mr. Skimjiole. 
“That’s the crowning point of un¬ 
reason in the business! I said to my land¬ 
lord, ‘My good man, you are not aw’aic 
that my excellent friend Jamdyce will 
have to pay for those things that you 
are sweeping off in that imlclicate 
manner. Have you no consideration for 
his pr*>}>erty ? ’ He hadn't the least,” 

“And refused all proposals,” said 
my gaordian. 

I “ llefused all proposals,” returned 
j Mr. Ekimpolc. “ I T»a<le inm business 
proposals, I had him into my room. 
I said, * You are a man of buHine.ss, I 
: believe?' Ho replied, ‘lam,’ ‘Very 
well,’said I, 'now let us be business¬ 
like.* Here is au inkstand, here are 
pens and paper, hero are wafers. What 
do you want ? ’ I have ocoupietl your 
house for a considerable period, I 
believe to our mutual satisfaction until 
this unpleasant misimclerstamling strose; 
let us l>e at once friendly and business¬ 
like. What do you want ? ’ In reply to 
this, he made use of the figurative ex¬ 
pression—which has something Eastern 
about it—that he had never seen the 
colour of my money. ‘My amiable 
friend,’ said I, ‘ I never have any money. 

I never know anything about m-'mey.’ 

* Well, sir,’ said he, ‘ what do you offer, 
if I give you time ?* ‘ My got»d fellow,’ 

said J, ‘I have no idea of time ; but, 
you say you are a man of business,' and 
whatever you can suggest to be drme ij/ 
a business-like way with pen, 
and paper—and wafers—I am to 
do. Don’t pay yourself al an>tber 
man’s expense (which is fo<dish), bVt be 
business-like ! * However, he wqfjldn’t 
be, and there was an end of it.” 

If these wore some of the incoxKveni- 
cnccs of Mr. Skimpole’s childhovJ, it 
assuredly possessed its advantHgSs too. 
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On the journey Le had a rery good 
ajijictite for such refreshmcjit as came 
in oor way (including a bastet of choice 
hot-housc peaches), hut never thought 
of paying for anything. So when the 
coachman came round for his fee, he 
] ileasantly ashed him what be considered 
a very good fee indeed, now—a liberal 
one—and, on his replying, half-a-crowu 
for a single passenger, said it was little 
enough too, all things considered; and 
left Mr. jarudyce to give it him. 

It was delightful weather. The green 
corn waved so beautifully, tlie larks 
sang BO joyfully, the hedges were so full 
of wild flowers, the trees were so thickly 
out in leaf, the liean-fields, with a light 
wind bowing over them, (illed the air 
with such a delicious fi'agrauce ! Late 
in the afternoon we came to the market- 
lown where wo were to alight from the 
'■oae.li — a dull little town, with a 
church-spire, and a market-place, and 
a market-cross, .and one intensely sunny 
siri'ct, and a jxiud with an old horse 
cooling his legs in it, and a very few 
men sleepily l.ving and standing about 
in narrow little bits of shade. AUcr 
I lie rustling of the leaves and the wav- 
iiigof the com all along the road, it 
ioolo,] as still, as hot, as motionless a 
little town .as England conld jiroduce. 

At the inn, we found Mr. Iloytbom 
.'ti horsebtwik, waiting with an open 
.■arriage, to take ns to his iiouse, which 
was a few miles elf. He was ovei'joyed 
to see us, and dismounted with great 
alacrity. 

“liy Heaven !” said he, after giving 
os a courteous greeting, “ this is a most 
i^'uuuuf coach. It is the most flagrant 
Example of an abominable public vehicle 
that ever encumbered the face of the 
c arth. It is twenty-five minutes after 
.^Ls tiine, this afternoon. The coachman 
pXilit to he put to 3eath ! ” 

•i Ts he after his time ? ” said Mr. 
13kiih(«lc,' to whom he happened to 
itldi^^liimself. “ You know my iti- 
lli'initiw’ 

“ Wfnty-five minutes ! Twenty- 
si jcApuutcs ! ” replied Mr. Boythorn, 
i<4frring to his watch. “ With two 
ladies in the coach, this scoundrel has 
Meliltprirtely delayed his arrival sU-aad- 


twenty minutes. Deliberately ! It is 
impossible that it can be accidental 1 
But bis father—and his uncle—were the 
most profligate coachmen that ever sat 
upon a box.” 

While he said this in tones of the 
greatost indignation, he handed us into 
the little phaeton with the utmost gen¬ 
tleness, and was ail smiles and pleasure. 

“I am Sony, ladies,” he said, stand¬ 
ing baye-headed at the carriage-door, 
when all wits ready, “ that I am obliged 
to eonduct^ou nearly two miles out of 
the way. 'But, our direct road lies 
through Sir Leicester Dedlock’s park ; 
and, in that fellow’s property, I have 
sworn never to set foot of mine, or 
horse's foot of mine, pending the pre¬ 
sent relations betweeu us, while I 
breathe the breath of life 1 ” And hero, 
catching my guardiau’s eye, he broke 
into one uf his ireuieudons laughs, 
which seemed to shake eveu the motion¬ 
less little marked-town. 

“Are the Dcdloeks down here, Law¬ 
rence ? ” said my guardian as eve drove 
along, and Mr. Boythorn trotted on the 
green turf by the rwidside. 

“Sir Arrogant Eumskull is here,” 
replied Mr. Boythorn. “lla ha ha! 
Sir Arrogant is here, and I am ghad to 
say, has been laid by the heels here. 
My lady,” in naming whom ho always 
made a courtly gesture as if particularly 
to exclude her from any ]art in tho 
()uarrel, “is expected, I lielievc, daily. 

1 .am not in the hsist .sm’iirised tliat she 
postpones her appearance as long 
possible. Whatever can luive iiidneed 
that transceudant woman to marry that 
effigy and figure-hefld of a baronet, is 
one of tbe most impenelr.ajjlc mysteries 
that over liafllud human uuxuiry. Ua 
ha ha ha ! ” 

“ I su]ii)ose,” said my guardian 
laughing, “ we may set foot in the jiark 
while we are here* The prohibition 
does not extend to us, does it ‘I ” 

“ 1 can lay no iirohibition’ on my 
guests,” he said, bending his hea,l to 
Ad!l and me, with th# smiling polilene.ss 
which sat so gracefully upon him, 
“ cxeejit in the matter of their depar¬ 
ture. I am* only sorry that 1 cannot 
have tbe hajipiness of being their escort 
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about Cheanoy 'WoW, whicL ia a very 
fine place ! But, by the light of this 
sammer day, Jamdyce, if you call upon 
the owner, while you stay with me, you 
are likely to have but a cool reception. 
He carries himself like an eight-day 
clock at all times; like one of a race 
of eight-day clocks in gorgeous cases 
that never go and never went—Ha ha 
ha !—but ho will have some extra stiff¬ 
ness, I can promise you, for the friends 
of his friend and neighbour Boy thorn!” 

“ I shall not put him to the proof,” 
said my guardian. “ He is as indiffer¬ 
ent to the honor of knowing, me, I 
dare say, as I am to the honor of 
knowing him. The air of the grounds, 
and perhaps such a view of the house 
us any other sight-seer might get, are 
quite enough for me.” 

“Well!” said Mr. Boythom, “lam 
glad of it on the whole. It’s in better 
keeping. I .am looke^ upon, about 
here, as a second Ajax defying the 
lightning. Ha ha ha ha 1 When I go 
into our little church on a Sunday, a 
considerable p.art of the inconsiderable 
congregation expect to see me drop, 
scorched and withered, bn the pavement 
under the Dedlock displeasure. Ha 
ha ha l)p I I have no doubt he is 
suiq)riscd that I don’t. For he is, by 
Heaven ! the most self-satisfied, and 
the shallowest, and the most coxcomb¬ 
ical and utterly hrf^iidess ass !” 

Our coming to the ridge of a hill we 
had been ascending, enabled our friend 
to hi’int out Chemey Wold itself to us, 
ami diverted his attention from its 
master. 

It was a picturesque old house, in a 
fine park riojily wooded. Among the 
trees, and not far from the residonee, 
he pointed out the spire of the little 
church of which he had spoken. 0, 
tlie solemn woods over which the light 
and shadow travelled swiftly, as if 
Heavenly, wings were sweeping on be¬ 
nignant errands through the summer 
ail ; the smooth green slopes, the glit¬ 
tering water, the* garden where fee 
flowers wore so symmetrically arranged 
in clusters of the richest coloiu, how 
beautiful they looked ! The house, with 
gable and chimney, and .tower, and 


turret, and dark doorway, and broad 
terrace-walk, twining among the balus¬ 
trades of which, and lying heaped upon 
the vases, there was one great flush of 
roses, seemed scarcely real in its light 
solidity, and in the serene and peaceful 
bush that rested all around it. To Ad.a 
and to me, that, above all .appeared 
the pervading influence. On everything, 
house, garden, tenwe, green Slopes, 
water, old oaks, fern, moss, woods 
again, and far away across the openings 
in tho prospect, to the distance lying 
wide before ns with a purple bloom upon 
it, there seemed to be such uudisturbed 
repose. 

When we came into the little village, 
and passed a small inn with the sign of 
the Dedlock Arms swinging over the 
road in front, Mr. Boythom inter¬ 
changed greetings with a young gentle¬ 
man sitting on a bench outside the inn- 
door, who bad some fishing-tackle lying 
beside him. 

“That’sthe housekeeper’s grandson, 
Mr. Eouncewell by name,” said ho ; 
“and be is in love with a pretty girl 
up '.at tho House. Lady Dedlock ha.s 
taken a fancy to the pretty girl, .and is 
going to keep her alnint her own fair 
person—an * honor which my young 
friend himself does not at all appre¬ 
ciate. However, he can’t marry just 
yet, oven if hie Rosebud were willing ; 
so he is fain to make the best of it. In 
the meanwhile, ho comes here pretty 
often, for a day or two at a time, to— 
fish. Ha ha ha ha ! ” 

“Are he and the pretty girl engaged, 
Mr. Boythom ? ” asked Ada. 

“Why, my dear Miss Clare,” he 
returned, “I think they may perhaps 
understand each other; hut yon will 
see them soon, I dare say, and I must 
learn from yon on suqh a point—not yon 
from me.” 

Ada blushed ; and Mr. Boythom, 
trotting forward on his comely gray 
horse, dismounted at his owli doi’r, and 
stood ready, with extended arm a d un¬ 
covered head, to welcome us wl m we 
arrived. 

He lived in a pretty house, formerly 
the Parsonage-house, with a lawn in 
front, a bright flower-garden at fee side, 
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iHid a well-stocked orchard and kitehen- 
(.-arden in the rear, enclosed with a ve¬ 
nerable wall that bad of itself a ripened 
ruddy look. But, indeed, everything 
about the place wore an aspect of ma¬ 
turity and abundance. The old lime -1 
tree walk was like green cloisters, the 
veiy shadows of the cheny-troes and 
apple-trees were heavy with fmit, the 
gooseberry-bushes were so laden that 
their branches arched and rested on the 
eai'th, the strawberries and raspberries 
grew in like profusion, and the peaches 
basked by the hundred on the wall. 
Tumbled about among the sjireiid nets 
and the glass frames sparkling and 
winking in the sun, there were such 
heaps of drooping pods, and marrows, 
and cucumbers, that every foot of j 
ground api)eared a vegetable treasury, 
while the smell of sweet herbs and all 
kinds of wholesome growth (to say 
nothing of the neiglibouring meadows 
where the hay was carrying) made the 
whole air a great nosegay. Such still¬ 
ness and composure reignerl within the 
orderly precincts of the old red wall, 
that even the feathers hnng in garlnnds 
to .scare the birds hardly stirred ; and 
the wall had such a ripenitig influence 
that where, here and th#e high up, a 
disused nail and scrap of list still clung i 
to it, it was easier to fancy that they 
had mellowed with the changing sea¬ 
sons, tlian that they had rnsted and 
■Iccayed according to the common fate. 

The house, though a little disorderly 
in comp.arison with the garden, was a 
real old house, with settics in the chim¬ 
ney. of the brick-floored kitchen, and 
"grflill^bcama across the ceilings. On 
one side of it was tlie terrible piece of 
ground in dispute, where Mr. Iloythorn 
maiutained a sentry in a smock-frock, 
day'and night, jvliose duty was sup¬ 
posed to be, iu case of aggression, im¬ 
mediately to ring a large Ik 11 hung up 
there for the purpose, to unchain a great 
bullflog established ip a kennel as his 
allw and generally to deal destruction 
ovJtu) enemy. Not content with these 
j^'autions, Mr. Boy thorn had himself 
composed and posted there, on ijaiiited 
boards to wliich his name was athoubed 
in* large fetters, the following solemn 


warnings : “ Beware of the Bull-dog. 
He is most ferocious. Lawrence Boy- 
thom.” “The blunderbussisloadwiwith 
slugs. Lawreuoe Boythom.” “Man- 
traps and spring-guns are set here at 
all times of the day and night. Law¬ 
rence Boythom.” “Takenotice. That 
any person or persons audaciously pre¬ 
suming to trespass on this property, 
will be punished with the utmost seve¬ 
rity of private chastisement, and prose¬ 
cuted with the utmost rigor of the law.’ 
Lawrenc^poythom.” These he showed 
ns, from the drawing-room window, 
while his bird was hupping about his 
head ; and he langhed, “ Ha ha ha ha I 
Ha ha ha ha ! ” to that extent as he 
pointed them out, that I really thought 
j he would have hurt himself. 

“But, this is taking a good deal of 
trouble,” said Mr. Skimpolo in his light 
way, “when you ai-e not in earnest 
after all ? ” , 

“Not in earnest!” returned Mr. 
Boythom, with uusix;akahle warmth. 
“Not in earnest! If I could have 
hoped to train him, I would have bought 
a Lion instead of that dug, and would 
iiave turned him loose upon the first 
inlolerahle robber who should dare to 
make an encroachment on ^y rights, 
i Lot Sir Leicester Wedlock consent to 
come out and decide this question by 
single combat, and I will meet him with 
any wcajjon knowivto mankind in any 
age or country. I am that much in 
earnest. Not more I ” 

We andved at his house on a Satur¬ 
day. On the Sunday luoraiug we all 
set forth to walk to the little church in 
the park. Entering the mirk, almost 
immediately by the disjmted ground, 
We piu-sued a pleasant footpath winding 
among the verdant turf anil the beau¬ 
tiful trees, until it brought us to the 
church porcB. 

The congregatiob w-as extremely small 
and quite a rustic one, with,tlie cxeep- 
tioo of a large muster of servants from 
the House, some of whom were'already 
jn their seats, wlfile others were yet 
dropping in. Therii were some stately 
footmen; and there was a perfect pic¬ 
ture of an old coachman, who looked as 
if he were the official representative of 
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all the pomps and vanitiBe tbat'had ever 
been pat into his coach. There was a 
Tery pretty show of yoang women; Mid 
above them, the handsome old lace and 
ipe responsible portly figure of the 
housekeeper, towered pre-eminent. The 
pretty girl, of whom Mr. Boythom had 
told us, was close by her. She was so 
very pretty, that I might have known 
her by her beauty, even if I had not 
seen how blnshingly conscious she was 
Iff the eyes of the young fishennan, 
whom I discovered not to oS. One 
face, and not an agreeable od^ though 
it was handsome, seemed malMonsIy 
wateliful of this pretty girl, and indeed 
of everyone and everything there. It 
was a Frenchwoman’s. 

As the hell was yet ringing and the 
great people were not yet come, I had 
leisure to glance over the church, which 
smelt as earthy as a grave, and to tliink 
what a shady, ancient, solemn little 
church it was. The wiildows, heavily 
shaded by trees, admitted a subdued 
light that made the faces around me 
pale, and darkened the old brasses in 
the pavement, and the time and damp- 
worn monuments, and rendered the sun¬ 
shine in the little porch, where a mo¬ 
notonous ringer was working at tlie hell, 
inestiinabty bright. But a stir in that 
direction, a gathering of reverential .awe 
in the rustic faces, and a blandly-fero- 
cions assumption on tlie part of Mr. 
Boythorn of being resolutely unconscious 
of somebody’s existence, forewarned me 
that,the groat people were come, and 
I.bat the scrrice was going to begin. 

“ ‘ Enter not into judgment with thy 
servant, 0 Lord, for ia thy sight-’ ” 

Shall I ever forget the rapid boating 
at my heart, occasioned by the look I 
met, os I stood n]i I Shall I ever forget 
the manner in which those handsome 
proud eyes seemed to spring out of 
their languor, and tq hold mine ! It 
was only a moment before I wist mine 
down—released again, if I may say so 
—on my book; but, I knew the beau¬ 
tiful face quite well, in that short space' 
of time. 

And, very strangely, there was some¬ 
thing quickened within me, associated 
with the lonely days at my god- 


mdriier’s; yes, away even to the days 
when I bad stood on tiptoe to-dress luy- 
self at my little glass, after dressing my 
dolL And this, although I had never 
seen this lady’s face before in all my 
life—I was quite sure of it—absolutely 
certain. 

It was easy to know that the cere¬ 
monious, gouty, grey-haired gentleman, 
the only other occupant of the great 
pew, was Sir Leicester Dedlock; and 
that the lady was Lady Dedlock. But 
why her face should be, in a confused 
way, like a broken glass to me, in 
which I saw scraps of old remembrances; 
and why I should be so fluttered and 
troubled (for I was still), by having 
oasually met her eyes; I could not 
think. 

I felt it to be an unmeaning weakness 
in me, and I tried to overcome it by 
attending to the words I beard. Then, 
very strangely, I seemed to hear them, 
not in the reader’s voice, but in the 
well-remembered voice of qiy godmother. 
This m.ade me ttunk, did Lady Ded- 
lock’s face accidentally resemble my 
goduipther’s ? It might he that it did, 
a little; but, the expression was so 
different, and the Htcrn decision which 
had worn my godmother's face, 
like weather into rocks, was so com¬ 
pletely wanting in the face before me, 
that it could not be that resemblance 
which had struck me. Neither did I 
know tho loftiness and haugtitiness of 
Lady Dedlock’s face, at all, in any one. 
And yet I —I, little Esther Suiumcrson, 
the child who lived a life. a])art, ai\d on 
whose birtli-day tliere was no rejoicing 
—seemed to arise before my own.o-ms, 
evoked out of tlie ]>ast by some j>owcr 
in this feshionablc lady, whom I not 
only entertained iio.lancy that I hiid 
ever seen, but whom I perfectly well 
knew I had never seen until that hour. 

It made me tremble so, to lie thrown 
into this unaccountable agitation, that 
I was conscious of being di.strc"38e(i pen 
by the observation of tlic French ffliiid, 
though 1 knew slie had been loul(tng 
watchfully bore, and there, and eve'. - 
whore, from the moment of her coming 
into tlic church. By degrees, though 
very plowly, I at last ovcBcame njy 
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ktrange emotion. After a long time,' 
I looked towards Lady Dedlock again. 
It was while they were preparing to 
sing, before the sermon. She took no 
he(^ of me, and the beating at my 
heart was gone. Neither did it revive 
for more than a few moments, when she 
once or twice afterwards glanced at Ada 
or at me through her glass. 

The service being concluded, Sir Lei¬ 
cester gave his arm with much state 
and gallantry to Lady Dedlock—though 
he was obliged to walk by the help of 
a thick stick—and escorted her out of 
church to the pony carriage in which 
they had come. The servants then dis¬ 
persed, and so did the congregation : 
whom Sir Leicester had contemplated 
all along (Mr. Bkimpole said to Mr. 
Boythorn's infinite delight), as if he 
were a considerable landed proprietor in 
Heaven. 

“ He believes he is 1” said Mr. Boy- 
thom. “ He firmly believes it. So did 
his father, and Ins grandfather, and his 
great-grandfather !” 

“Do you know,” pursued Mr. Skim- 
pole, veryunexpectodlytoMr. Bojthorn, 
“it’s agreeable to mo to see a man of 
thivt sort.” 

“ /« it ! ” said Mr. Boytbom. 

‘ ‘ Say that lie wants to patronise me, ” 
jmrsued Mr. Skimpolc. “Very well! 
i don’t object.” 

“I do,” said Mr. Boytbom, with* 
great vigor. 

‘ ‘ Do you really ? ” returned Mr. 
Skimpolc, in his easy light vein. “But, 
that’s taking trouble, surely. And 
why should you take trouble? Here 
i wwiil, content to receive things child¬ 
ishly, as they fall out: and I never 
take trouble ! I come down here, for 
instance, and I find a mighty potentate, 
exacting hoinajg!. Very well I I say 
‘ Mighty potentate, hero is my homage ! 
It’s easier to give it, than to withhold 
it. Here it is. If you have anything 
of «n agreeable nature to show me, 1 
H«1 be liaiipy to see it; if yon have 
wthing of an agreeable nature to give 
01, I sliall be happy to accept it.’ 
Mighty potentate replies in effect, 

‘ This is a sensible felkiw. I find him 
fmeord wHh my digestion and my bilious 
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system; He doesn’t impose upon me 
the necessity of rolling myself up like 
a hedgehog with my points outward. 
I expand, I open, I turn my silver 
lining outward like Milton’s cloud, and 
it’s more agreeable to both of us.’ 
That’s my view of such things : speak¬ 
ing as a dhild I ” 

“But suppose you went down some¬ 
where else to-morrow,” said Mr. Boy- 
thflyn, “where there was the opposite 
of that fellow—or of this fellow. Ho^ 
then ? 

“How then?” said Mr. Bkimpole, 
with an appearance of the utmost sim¬ 
plicity aud candor. “ Just the same, 
then! I should say, ‘My esteemed 
Boytbom ’—^to make you the personifi¬ 
cation of our imaginary friend—‘my 
esteemed Boytbom, yon object to the 
mighty potentate ? Very good. So do 
I. I take it that my business in the 
social system is to be agreeable ; I take 
it that everybody's business in the social 
system is to be agreeable. It ’a a sys¬ 
tem of harmony, in short. Therefore, 
if you object, I object. Now, excellent 
Boytbom, let us go to dinner ! ’ ” 

“But, excellent Boythom might 
say,” returned oor host, swelling aud 
growing very rod, “I ’ll boj-” 

“I understand,” said Mr. Skimpole. 
“ Very likely he would.” 

“-if I ■will go to dinner !” cried 

Mr. Boythom, in a violent burst, and 
stopping to strike ids stick upon the 
ground. “And he would probably 
add, ‘ Is there such a thing as principle, 
Mr. Harold Skimpole?’” 

“ To which Harold Skimpole would 
reply,, you kno#",” he returned in his 
gayest manner, aud wi^h his most inge¬ 
nuous smile, “ ‘Ui>ou my life'I have 
not the least idea ! I don’t know what 
it is you call by tliat name, or where it 

is, or who possesses it. If you possess 

it, and find it bomfortahle, I am quite 
delighted, and congratulate you heartily. 
But I know nothing about it, 1 assure 
you ; for I am a mere child, and I lay 
‘no claim to it, *id I don’t want it! ’ 
So, you see, cxce(jent Boythom and I 
wouhl go to dinner after all ! ” 

This was one of many little dialogues 
between them, which I always expected. 
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to end, and which I dare say would 
have ended under other circumstances, 
in some violent explosion on the part of 
our host. But he had so high a sense 
of his hospitable and responsible position 
as our entertainer, and my guardian 
laughed so sincerely at and with Mr. 
Skirapole, as a child who blew bubbles 
and broke them all day long, that mat¬ 
ters never went beyond this point. Mr. 
Skimpolc, who always seemed quite un- 
effliscioua of having been on delicate 
ground, then betook himself to beginning 
some sketch in the park which nc never 
finished, or to playing fragments of airs 
on the piano, or to singing scraps of 
songs, or to lying down on his back un¬ 
der a tree, and looking at the sky— 
which he couldn’t help thinlung, he 
said, was what he was meant for; it 
suited him so exactly. 

“Enterprise and effort,” he would 
say to us (on hie back), “are delightful 
to me. I believe I am truly cosmopo¬ 
litan. I have the deepest sympathy 
with them. I lie in a shady place like 
this, and think of adventurous spirits 
going to the North Pole, or penetrating 
to the heart of the Torrid Zone, with 
admiration. Mercenary creatures ask, 
‘ What is the use of a man’s going to the 
North Pole'? What good does it do ?’ 
I can’t say; but, for anything I can 
say, he may go for the purpose—though 
he don’t know it—of employing my 
thoughts as I lie here. Take an ex¬ 
treme case. Take the case of the Slaves 
on American plantations. I dare say 
they are worked hard, I dare say they 
don’t altogether like it, I dare say 
theirsf is an unpleasaht experience on 
the whole; but. they people the land¬ 
scape for me, they give it a poetry for 
me, and perhaps tliat is one of the plea¬ 
santer objects of their cvistoiice. I am 
very sensible of it, if it be, and 1 
shouldn’t wonder if it ‘were ! ” 

I always wondered on these occasions 
whether he ever thought of Mrs. Skim- 
polo and the children, and in what point 
of view they presented themselves to hid 
cosmopolitan mind. ^ So far as I could 
understand, they rarely prescuted them¬ 
selves at all. 

The week had gone round to tho 


Saturday following that beating of my 
heart in the church ; and every day had 
been so bright and blue, that to ramble 
in the woods, and to see the light str!k> 
iug down among the transparent leaves, 
and sparkling in the licantifni inter- 
laoings of the shadows of the trees, 
while the birds poured out their eongS) 
and the air was drowsy with the hum 
of insects, had been most delighifni. 
We had one favourite spot, deep in moss 
and last year’s leaves, where there were 
some felled trees from which the hark 
was all stripped off. Seated among 
these, we looked through a green vista 
supported by thousands of natural 
columns, the whitened stems of trees, 
upon a distant prospect made so radiant 
by its contrast with the shade in which 
we sat, and made so precious by the 
arched perspective through which we 
saw it, that it was like a glimpse of the 
better land. Ui)on the Saturday we 
sat here, Mr. Jaradyce, Ada, and 1, 
until we heard thunder muttering in 
the distance, and felt the large rain¬ 
drops rattle through the leaves. 

The weather had been all the week 
extremely sultry ; but, the storm broke 
so suddenly—upon us, at least, in that 
sheltered spot—that before we reached 
the outskirts of the wood, the thunder 
and lightning were frequent, and the 
rain came plunging through the leaves, 
■as if every drop were a great leaden 
head. As it was not a time fur standing 
among trees, we ran out of the wood, 
and up and down tho mo-ss-grown stojjs 
which crossed the plantation-fence like 
two broad-staved ladders placed back 
to back, and made for a keejier’sjfdg- 
which was close at hand. Wo Imd 
often noticed ttic dark beauty of this 
lodge standing in a deep twilight of 
trees, and how the ivy clustered ever 
it, and bow there wa-s a steep hollow 
near, where we had onee seen the 
keeper’.s dog dive down into the font as 
if it were water. 

The lodge was so dark within, Vtow 
the sky was overcast, that we tely 
clearly saw the man who came to ts .,0 
door when we took shelter there, and 
put two chaiss for Ada and me. 
The bittine-windows were .all thrown 
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open, and we sat,'jnst within the door¬ 
way, watching the storm. It was grand 
To see how the wind awoke, and bent 
the trees, and drove the rain before it 
like a clond of smoke ; and to hear the 
solemn thopder, and to see the light¬ 
ning ; and while thinking with awe of 
the tremendous powers by which our 
little lives are encompassed, to consider 
how beneficent they are, and how upon 
tlie smallest flower and leaf there was 
already a freshness poured from all this 
seeming rage, whi^ seemed to make 
creation new again. 

“Is it not dangerous to sit in so 
exposed a place ? ” 

“0 no, Esther dear!” said Ada, 
quietly. 

Ada said it to me; but, I had nut 
spoken. 

The beating at my heart came back 
again. I had never heard the voice, as 
1 had never seen the face, but it aSected 
me in the same strange way. Again, 
in a moment, there arose before my 
mind innuiuerahic pictures of myself. 

Lady Dedlock had taken shelter in 
the lodge, before our arrival there,,and 
had come out of the gloom within. She 
atuod behind my chair, with her band 
upon it. I saw her with her hand close 
to my shoulder, when I turned my 
head. 

“ I have frightened you ?” she said. 

No. It was not fright. Why should 
1 be frightened ! 

“I believe,” said Lady Dedlock to 
niy guardian, “I have the pleasure of 
speaking to Mr. Jarndyco.” 

“Your remembrance does me more 
Ikmmthau 1 had supposed it would, 
Lad’y Dedlock,” he returned. 

“ I recognised you in church on 
Sunday. I am sorry that any local 
disputes of Sir Leicester’s—they are 
not of his seeking, however, I believe 
-should render it a matter of some 
absurd difliculty to show you any atten¬ 
tion hero.’* 


“i am aware of the circumstances,” 
mtwied my guardian with a smile, 
•SaK am sufficiently obliged.” 

^Siie liad given him her h,aud, in an 
iililiirerent way that aeoiqod habitual to 
lici^ and spoke in a corresjioiidiiigly in¬ 


different manner, though in a very plea¬ 
sant voice. She was as giuceful as slie 
was beautiful; perfectly self-possessed ; 
and bad the air, I thought, of buing 
able to attract and interest any one, if 
she had thought it worth her while. 
The keeper had brought her a chair, 
on which she sat, in the middle of the 
porch between us. 

“Is the young gentleman disposed 
of, whom you wrote to Sir Leicester 
abou^ and whose wishes Sir Leicester 
was sorry not to have it in his power to 
advance m any way?” she said, over 
-her shoulder, to my guardian. 

“Ihope so,” said he. 

She seemed to respect him, and even 
to wish to couciliale him. There was 
something very winning in her haughty 
manner; and it bcoarao more fctniliar 
—I was going to say more easy, but 
tliat could hardly he—as she spoke to 
him over her shoulder. 

“I presumifthis is your other ward, 
Miss Clare ? ” 

He presented Adtv, in form. 

“ Yon will lose the disinterested part 
of ynur Don Quixote character,” said 
Lady Dedlock to Mr. Jarndyce, over 
her slioulder again, “if you only re¬ 
dress the wrongs of beauty like this. 
But present me,” and she tSrned full 
upon me, “to this young lady too ! ” 

“Miss Snmmerson really is my 
ward,” said Mr. Jarndyce. “I am 
responsible to no Lord Chancellor in her 
case.” 

“ Has Miss Summerson lost both, her 
parents ? ” said my Lady. 

“Yes.” 

“She is very fm-tunate iu her gino- 
dian.” 

Ixidy Dedlock looked*at me, and I 
looked at her, and Sidd I was indeed. 
All ^t once she turned from me with a 
hMty air, almo.st expres-sive of displea¬ 
sure or dislike, aud spoke to him over 
her shoulder again. 

, “Ages have passed since we were 
in the habit of meeting, Mr, Jaru- 
dfce.” 

“A long time. At least I thought 
it was a long time, ihitil I saw you laiL 
Sunday,” he returned. 

“What Kveu you are u courtier, cr 
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think it necessary to become one to “The message was for the attend- 
me ! ** she said, with some disdain, ant/* 

“I have achieved that reputation, I “I was afraid you might mean 
suppose.” my Lady,** said the pretty girl. 

“ You have achieved so much, Lady “ I did moan you, child,** replied her 
Dedlock,’* said my guardian, “that you mistress, calmly. “ Put that shawl on 
pay some little penalty, I dare say. me.” 

But none to me.” She slightly stooped her shoulders 

“So much (*’ she repeated, slightly to receive it, and the pretty girl lightly 
laughing. “Yes t” dropped it in its place. The French* 

With her air of superiority, and woman stood unnoticed, looking on with 
.power, and fascination, and 1 knAw not her lips very tightly set. 
what, she seemed to regard Ada and “I am sorry,” said Lady Bedlock to 
me as little more than chiltiren. So, Mr. Jarndyce, “that we arc not likely 
asi she slightly laughed, and afterwards to renew our former acquaintance, 
sat looking at the rain, slie was as self* You wdll allow me to send the carriage 
possessed, and as free to occupy herself > Imck for your two wards. It shall be 
with her own thoughts, as if she had here directly.” 

Iwen alone. But, as he would on noacc.ount .“WHiept 

“I think you knew my sister, when this offer, she took a graceful leave of 
we were abroad together, better tli£m Ada—^none of me—and put her han<l 
you know me?** she said, looking at upon his proffered arm, and got into 
him again. the carriage ; which w jvs a little, low, 

“Yes, wo happened tfcmeetoftencr,*’ park carriage, with a hood, 
he returned, “Come in, child !” she said to the 

“We went our several ways,” said I protty girl, “I shall want you. (lo 
Lady Bedlock, “and had little in coin* j on ! ’* 

mou even before wc agreed to diffei*. | The carriage rolled away ; and the 
It is to l>e regretted, I suppose, but it! Frenchwoman, with the wrappers she 
could not be helped.” had brought hanging over her arm, 

La<ly Bedlock again sat looking at remained standing whore .she had 
the rain. The storm soon began to pass alighted. 

upon its way. The shower greatly I sujipose there is nothing Pride can 
abated, the lightning ceased, the thuii- so little l)ear with, as Pride itself, and 
der rolled among the distant hills, and | that she was punishi^ for her imperious 
the sun iMigan t« glisten on the wet i manner. Her retaliation was the most 
leaves and the falling rain. As we 1 singular I could have imagined. She* 
sat there, silently, we saw a little pony | remained periectly still until the car- 
phaeton coming towards us at a mcriy | riage had turned into the drive, and 
pace. then, without the least discomposure'd' 

“ Tlie messenger 4S coming hack, my ■ countenance, slipped off her sho^vJ'^ft 
Lndy,” said the keeper, “with the them on the ground, and walked chili- ■ 
carriage.*’ ^ i berately in the same direction, through 

As it drove up, we saw that Ihere the wettest of the wet grass, 
were two people inside. There alighted ; “ Is that young woman mad ?** said 

from it, with some cloaks and wriij>pers, ! my guardian. 

first the Fioueliwom&u whom I had seen I “ 0 no, sir ! ” said the keeper, who, 
in church, and sccoudly the protty girl; j with his wife, was looking after her. 
the Frenchwoman, with a defiant con-j “Ilortense is not one of > that sort, 
fidenca; the pretty giil confused and She has as good a head-piece the 
hesitating. « • best. But she’s mortal high ano^; pas- 

“What now ?” said Lady Bedlock. 1 sionate—powerful high and passio^^to ; 
“Two!” ' and what with having notice to leaV., 

am your maid, my Lady, at the ! and having u-Hiers put above her, she 
wescut,” said the Frenchwoman. ' don’t take kindly to it.” 
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“ But -why siouU slie walk shoeleaa, 
through all that water ? ” said my 
guanlian. 

“ Wh^ indeed, sir, unless it is to 
cool her down ! ” said the man. 

“Or unless she fancies it’s Wood,” 
said the woman. “ She’d as soon walk 
through that as anything else, I think, 
when her own’s up ! ” 

We passed not far from the House, a 
few minutes afterwards. Peaceful as it 
hadlookcdwhen we first sawit, it looked j 
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even more so now, with a diamond spray 
glittering all about it, a light wind 
Wowing, the birds no longer hushed but 
singing strongly, everything refreshed 
by the late rain, and the litUe carriage 
shining at the doorway like a fairy 
carriage made of silver. Still, very 
steadfastly and quietly walking towanls 
it, a peaceful figure too in the land¬ 
scape, went Mademoiselle Horteuse, 
shopless, through the wet ^'ass. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

MOVINO OS. 


If is the long vacation in the regions 
of Clianccry Cano. The good sbij® 
Law and Eiiuity, those teak-built, cop- 
jier-ljottomcd, iron-fastened, brasen- 
i'aced, and out by any means fast-sailing 
Olipjiers, are laid up in ordinary. Tlie 
Flying Dutchm.an, with a crew of ghostly 
clients imploring all whom they may 
encounter to peruse their papers, has 
drifted, for the time being, Heaven 
knows where. The Courts are all shut 
up ; the public offices lie in a hot sleep; 
Westminster Hall itself is a shady soli¬ 
tude where nightingales might sing, and 
a tenderer class of suitors than is usu¬ 
ally found there, walk. 

The Temple, Chancery Lane, Ser¬ 
jeants’ Inn, and Lincoln’s Inn even 
unto the Fields, are like tidal harbors 
jli^low water; wdiero str.anded pro- 
oeedinga, ofiices at anchor, idle clerks 
lutiiiging on lop-sidod stools that will 
nut recover their pei-pendicular until 
tlw current of Term sots in, lie high 
and dry ujinn fhe ooze of the long va¬ 
cation. Outer doors of chambers are 
shut up by the scoi'e, me&sages and 
jjarcels sire to be left at the Porter’s 
L(^ 2 e by the bushel. A crop "of grass 
wmld grow' in the chinks of the stone" 
^vomeut outside Lincoln’s Inn Hall, 
but that the tieket-porters, who have 
uothiiig to do lieyoiijl sitting in the 
qjiade there, with their white .aprons 


over their heads to keep the flies off, 
grub it up and eat it thoughtfully. 

There is*only one Judge in town. 
Even lie only comes twice a-week to sit 
in chambers. If the oonutry folks of 
those assize towns on his circuit could 
see him now 1 No full-bottomed wig, 
no red petticoats, no fur, no Javoliu- 
raen, no white wands. Merely a close- 
shaved gentleman in white trousers and 
a white hat, with sea-bAnze on the 
judicial eountenanee, and a strip of 
bark jmeied by the solar rays from the 
judicial nose, who calls in at the shell¬ 
fish shop as he comes along, and drinks 
iced ginger-beer ! 

The bar of England is scattered over 
the face of the earth. How Englaiwl 
can get on through four long summer 
months without its bar—wliich is its 
acknowledged refuge jn adversity, and 
its only legitimate triumph in pro¬ 
sperity—is beside the question; assur¬ 
edly that shield and buckler of Bri¬ 
tannia are not in ja-csent wear. The 
learned gentleman who is always so 
tremendously indignant at the unpre¬ 
cedented outrage committed on the 
feelings of his client by the opposite 
party, that he snever seems likely to 
recover it, is doing iuiiuflely licttcr than 
might be expeoixd, in Switzeijaniv 
The learned gentleman who docs the 
withering Imsiuess, and wlio blights all 
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opponents with hfe gloomy sfu-oastn, is 
ns merry as a grig at a French watering- 
place. The learned gentleman who 
weeps by the pint on the smallest pro¬ 
vocation, has not shed a tear these six 
weeks. The very learned gentleman 
who has cooled the natnrsl heat of his 
gingery comidexiou in pools and foun¬ 
tains of law, until he has become great 
in knotty arguments for Term-time, 
when he poses the drowsy Bench with 
legal “chaff,'’ inexplicable to the nhin- 
itiated and to most of the initiated too, 
is roaming, with a characteristic'delight 
in aridity and dust, about Constan¬ 
tinople. Other dispersed fragments of 
the same great Palladium are to be 
found on the canals of Venice, at the 
second cataract of tlie Nile, in the baths 
oi Oermany, and sprinkled on the sea- 
sand all over the English coast. Scarcely 
one is to be encountered in the deserted 
region of Chancery Lane. If such a 
lonely member of the bar do flit across 
the waste, and comb upon a prowling 
suitor who is unable to leave off haunt¬ 
ing the scenes of his anxiety, they 
frighten one another, and retreat into 
opposite shades. 

It is the hottest long vacation known 
for many years. All the young clerks 
are madly in love, and, according to 
their various degrees, pine for bliss with 
the beloved object, at Margate, Bams- 
gate, or (Jravesend. All the middle- 
aged clerks think their families too 
large. All the unowned dogs who stray 
into the Inns of Court, and pant about 
staircases and other dry places, socking 
w.atBr, give short bowls of, aggravation. 
All the blind men's dogs in the streets 
draw their masters against pomps, or 
trip tliom over buckets. A shop with 
a sun-hliiid, and a watered pavement, 
and a howl of gold and silver fish in the 
window, is a sanctuary. Temple Bar 
gets so hot, that it is,„to the adjacent 
Strand and Fleet Street, what a heater 
is in an urn,-and keeps them simmering 
all night.. 

There are offices about the Inns of 
Court in whiclf a man might be cool, if 
coolness were worth purchasing at 
sncli a price in dulnoss ; hut, the little 
thoroughfares immediately outside those 


retirements seem to bloxe. In Mr. 
Krook’s court, it is so hot that the 
people turn their houses inside out, 
and sit in chairs upon the pavement— 
Hr. Kruok included, who there pursues 
his studies, with his cat (who never is 
too hot) by his side. The Sol’s Arms 
has disoontiuued the Imnnonio meetings 
for the sojvson, and Little Swills is en¬ 
gaged at the Pastoral Gardens down the 
river, where he comes out in quite an 
innocent manner, and sings comic ditties 
of a juvenile complexion, calonlatod (as 
the hill says) not to wound the feelings 
of the most fastidious mind. 

Over all the legal neighbourhood, 
there hangs, like some great veil of 
rust, or gigantic cobweb, the idleness 
and pensiveness of the long vacation. 
Mr. Snagshy, law-stationer of Cook’s 
Court, Cursitov Street, is sensible of 
-the influence; not only in his mind as 
a sympathetic and contemplative man, 
hut also in bis business as a law- 
stationer aforesaid. He has more lei¬ 
sure for musing in Staple Inn and in 
the Bolls Yard, during the long vac.a- 
tion, than at other seasons; .and he says 
to the two ’prentice.s, what a thing it 
in such hot weather to think that 
yon live in an island, witli the sea a 
rolling and a bowling right round you. 

Guster is busy in the little drawing¬ 
room, on this present afternoon in the 
long vac.ation, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Smtgshy have it in contemplation to 
receive company. The expected guests 
are rather select than numerous, being 
Mr. and Mrs. Chadband, and no more. 
From Mr. Chadband’s boing much given 
to describe himself, botli verbally an/l 
in writing, as a vessel, he is oeca.sionally 
mistaken l)y strangers for a gentleman 
connected with navigation ; but, he is, 
as he expresses it, “ in the ministrv.” 
Mr. Chadband is attached to no psir- 
ticular denomination ; and is considered 
by his persecutors to have nothing so 
very remarkablo to say on the. greatest 
of subjects as to render his voluriteering, 
on his own account, at all incumhgnt 
on his conscience ; hut. he has his fU- 
lowers and Mrs. Snagshy is of the 
number. Mrs. Suagsby has hut recently 
taken a passage upward by the vessel, 
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Chadband; and tor attention was at¬ 
tracted to that Bark A 1, when she was 
something flushed by the hot weather. 

‘ ‘My little woman,” says Mr. Siiagsby 
to the sparrows in Staple Inn, “ likes to 
have her religion rather sharp, yon seel” 

So, Gustor, much impresstxi by re¬ 
garding herself for the time as the 
handmaid of Chadband, whom she 
knows to be endowed with the gift of 
holding forth for fonr hours at a stretch, 
prejaires the little drawing room for 
tea. All the furniture is shaken and 
dusted, the portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Snagsby are touched up with a wet 
cloth, the best tea-service is set forth, 
and there is excellent provision made of 
dainty now bread, crusty twists, cool 
fresh butter, thin slices of ham, tongue 
and German sausage, and delicate little 
rows of anchovies nestling in parsley ; 
not to mention new laid eggs, to be 
brought up warm in a napkin, and hot 
buttered toast. For, Chadband is rather 
a consuming vessel—the persecutors say 
a gorging vessel; and can wield such 
weapons of the flesh as a knife and fork, 
remarkably well. , 

Mr. Snagsby in his best coat, looking 
at all the preparations when they are 
oonipletal, and coughing his cough 
of deference behind his hand, says to Mrs. 
Snagsby, “At what time did you ex- 
jiect Mr. and Mrs. Cliadband, my love ?” 

“At six,” says Mrs. Snagsby. 

Mr. Smigsby observes in a mild and 
casual way, that “it’s gone that.” 

“Perhaps you’d like to begin with¬ 
out them,” is Mrs. Snagsby’s reproach¬ 
ful remark. 

.Jldr. Snagsby does look as if he would 
like it very much, but he says, with 
bis cough of inil<lne.se, “No, my dear, 
no. I merely named the time.” 

“What’s tiinej” says Mrs. Snagsby, 
“ to eternity ? ” 

“Very true, my dear,” says Mr. 
Snagsby. “Only w'ben a person lays 
in victual* for tea, a person does it with 
a view—perhaps—more to time. ’ And 
when a time is named for having tea, 
it 'i better to come up to it.” 

" “ To come up to it ! ” Mrs. Snagsby 
repeats with severity. ‘.‘Up to it I As 
if Mr. Chadhind was a fighter! ” 
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“Not at all, my dear,” says Mr. 
Snagsby. 

Here, Ouster, who bad been looking 
out of the bed-room window, comes 
rustling and scratching down the little 
staircase like a popular ghost, and, 
falling flushed into the drawing-room, 
annonneos that Mr. and Mrs. Cl^baiid 
have appeared in the court. The bell 
at the inner door in the passage imme¬ 
diately thereafter tinkling, she is ad- 
moniiihed by Mra. Snagsby, on pain of 
instant reconsignmeiit to her patron 
saint, nifb to omit the ceremony of 
anuonneement. Much discomposed in 
her nerves (which were previously in 
the best order) by this threat, she so 
fearfully mutilates that point of state 
as to announce “ Mr. and Mrs. Cheese- 
ming, least which, Imeautersay, whats- 
cmame!” and retires conscience-stricken 
from the presence. 

Mr. Chadband is a large yellow man, 
with a fat smile, and a general appear¬ 
ance of having a good deal of train oil 
in his system. Mrs. Chadbitnd is a 
stern, severe-looking, silent womaiu 
Mr. Cbadliand moves softly and enm- 
brously, not unlike a bear who has been 
taught to walk upright. He is very 
much embarrassed about the arms, as 
if they were inconvenient to* him, and 
he wanted to grovel; is very much in 
a perepiration about the head ; and 
never speaks without finst putting up 
his great hand, as delivering a token to 
his hearers that ho is going to edify them. 

“My friends,” says Mr. Chadbjuid. 
“ Peace he on this house I On tht 
master thereof, on the mistress thereof, 
on the young maidens, and on the young 
men I My friends, w hy^lo I wish foi 
peace? What is jieace? *Isitwar? No. 
Is it strife? No. Is it lovely, and gentle, 
and beautiful, and pleasant, and serene, 
and joyful ? 0 yes I Therefore, my 
friends, 1 wish fo» ijeacc, upon yen and 
upon yours.” 

In eonsequei^ of Mrs. SnUgsby look¬ 
ing deeply edified, Mr. Snngsl^ thinks 
it expedient on tlia whole to sny Amen, 
which is well received. 

“Now, my friomls,” proceeds 
Chadband, “since I am upon this 
theme-” 
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Ghister presents herselt Mrs. Snagsby, 
in a spectral baas voice, and -without 
removing her eyes from Chadband, says, 
with dread distinctness, “ Go away I ” 

“ No-w, my friends,” says Chadbaid, 
"since I am upon this theme, and in 

my lowly path improving it- ’’ 

Guster is beard unaccountably to 
murmur “ one thousing seven hundred 
and eighty-two.” The spectral voice 
roiioats more solemnly, “ Go away I ” 
“Now, my friends,” says Mr. Chad- 
band, “we will inquire in a spirit of 
love- ’’ 

Still Guster reiterates “one thousing 
seven hundred and eighty4wo.” 

Mr. Chadband, pausing with the re¬ 
signation of a man accustomed to be 
persecuted, and languidly folding up his 
<diin into his fat smile, says, “Let ns 
hear the maiden I Speak, maiden! ” 
“One thonsing seven hundred and 
eighty-two, if you please, sir. Which 
he wish to know what tfie shilling ware 
for,” says GinsWr, breathless. 

“For!” returns Mrs. Chadband. 
** For his fare !” 

(raster rejjlied that “ he insistes on 
one and eiglitiience, or on summon- 
.sizzing tlie p.arty.” Mrs. Snagsby and 
Mr.s. Chadband are proceeding to grow 
shrill in*iudignation, when Mr. Ciiad- 
Inmd quiets tlie tumult by lifting up 
bis baud. 

“My friends,” says he, “I remember 
a duty unfiiUilied yesterday. It is right 
that A should be cbactened in some 
peoalty, I ought not to murmur. 
Bachael, jiay the eightpence ! ” 

While Mrs. Snagsby, drawing her 
breath, looks hard ht Mr. Snagsby, as 
who should say, “you hear this Apo¬ 
stle ! ” and while Mr. Chadband glows 
with humility and train oil, Mrs. Chiul- 
baud pays the money. It is Mr. Chad- 
band’s habit—it is the head and front 
of his pretensions indeed—to keep this 
sort of debtor and creditor account in 
the smallest items, and to post it pub¬ 
licly oir the most trivial occasions. 

“My friends,”say.!Chadband, ‘ eigllt- 
^lence is not much ; it might justly have 
■'u one and fouri)ence; it might justly 
have been half-a-crown. 0 let ns l)e 
joyhil, joyful 1 0 let us be,joyful ! ” 


With which remark, which appears 
from its sound to be an extract in vergp, 
Mr. Chadband stalks to the table, and, 
before taking a ohair, lifts up bis 
admonitory band. 

“My friends,” says he, “what is 
this which we now behold as being 
spread before ns? Refreshment. Do 
we need refreshment then, my friends'! 
We do. And why do we need refresh¬ 
ment, my friends ? Because we are but 
mortal, because we are but sinful, be¬ 
cause we are but of the earth, because 
we are not of the sir. Can we fly, my 
friends 1 We cannot. Why can we not 
fly, my friends! ” 

Mr. Snagsby, presuming on the suc¬ 
cess of his last point, ventures to observe 
in a cheerful and rather knowing tone, 
“No wings.” But, is immediately 
frowned down by Mrs. Snagsby. 

■ “I say, my friends,” pursues Mr. 
Cbadhaud, utterly rejecting and oblite¬ 
rating Mr. Snagsby’s suggestion, “why 
can we not fly ? Is it because we are 
calculated to walk '! It is. Could wc 
walk, my friends, without strength ? 
We. could not. What should we do 
without strength, ray friends? Our 
legs would refuse to bc.ar us, our knees 
would double nj), our ankles would turn 
over, and we should come to the ground. 
Then from whence, my friendis, in a 
human point of view, do wo derive the 
strengtti that is necessiiry to our limbs ? 
Is it,” says Chadband, glancing over 
the table, ‘ ‘ from bread in various forms, 
from butter which is churned from the 
milk which is yielded untoe us by the 
cow, from the eggs which are laid by 
the fowl, from ham, from tongue, f»«ui 
sausage, and from such like ? It is. 
Then let us partake of the good things 
which are set before us !” • 

The persecutors ^enied that -there 
was any particular gift in Mr. Chad- 
band’s piling verlxise flights of stairs, 
one upon another, after ibis r'ashion. 
But this can only 1)6 received as a proof 
of their determination to perseento, 
since it must be within everyk'dy’s 
experience, that the Chadband style of 
oratory is widely received and much 
admired. 

Mr. Chadband, however, having,eon- 
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dulled for the present, sits down at 
hire. Snagshy’s table, and lays about 
him prodigiously. The conversion of 
nutriment of any sort into oil of the 
quality already iqentioned, appears to 
he a process so iusepamb^e from the 
constitution of this exemplary vessel, 
that in be^niug to eat and drink, he 
may be deoribed as always becoming a 
hind of considerable Oil Mills, or other 
large factory for the production of that 
article on a wholesome scale. On the 
present evening of the long vacation, in 
Cook’s Court, Cursitbr Street, ho does 
such a powerful stroke of business, 
that the warehouse appears to be quite 
fall when the works cease. 

At this period of the entertdnment. 
Glister, who has never recovered her 
first failure, but has neglected no pos¬ 
sible or impossible means of bringing 
the establishment and herself into con¬ 
tempt—among which may be briefly 
enumerated her unexpectedly performing 
clashing military music on Mr. Chad- 
band’s head with plates, and afterwards 
■ crowning that gentleman with muffins 
—at which period of the entertainment, 
Guster whispers Mr. Smagsby that he 
is wanted. 

“ And being wanted in the—not to I 
put too fine a point upon it—in the 
liliup ! ” says Mr. Snagsby rising, “per¬ 
haps this good company will excuse mo 
for half a minute.” 

Mr. Snagsby descends, and finds the 
two ’prentices intently contemidating a 
jiolice constable, who holds a raggod 
boy by the arm. 

“Why, bless my heart,” says Mr. 
Snagsby, “what’s the matter !” 

“ This boy,” says the constable, “ al¬ 
though he’s rejieatedly told to, won’t 
move on—” 

. “h’m always a moving on, sir,” 
cries the boy, wiping away his grimy 
tears with his arm. “ I’ve always been 
a moving and a moving on, over since I 
was born. • Whore can I possible move 
to, sir, more nor I do move ! ” ' 

“ He won’t move on,” says the con¬ 
stable, calmly, with a slight profes¬ 
sional hitch of his nqck involving its 
belter settlement in his stiff stock, 

' “ although lie has been repeatedly cau¬ 


tioned, and therefore I am obliged to 
take him into custody. He’s as obsti¬ 
nate a young gouoph as I know. He 
Won’i move on.” 

“ 0 my eye! Where can I move 
to l” cries the boy, clutching quite 
desperately at his hair, and beating bis 
bare feet upon the floor of Mr. Snagsby’s 
passage. 

“ Don’t you come none of that, or 
I shall make blessed short work of 
you ! ’’ says the constable, giving him a 
passionlei^ shake. “ My instructions 
are, that you are to move on. I have 
told you so five hundred times.” 

“But where ?’ cries the boy. 

“Well I Keally, constable, yon know,” 
says Mr. Snagsby wistfully, and cough¬ 
ing behind bis band his cough of great 
perplexity and doubt; “re.al!y that 
does seem a question. Where, you 
know ? ” 

“My instructions don’t go to that,” 
replies the eonstabic. “My instructions 
are that this boy is to move on.” 

Do yon hear, Jo ? It is nothing to 
yon or to any one else, tli.at the great 
lights of the parliamentary sky have 
fiuled for some few years, in tliis busi¬ 
ness, to set you the example of moving 
1 1 ) 11 . The one grand recipe veiuaiiis for 
you—^the profound pliilosophTcal jee- 
scriptioD—the be-.all and the end-all of 
your strange existence upon earth. 
Move on ! You are by no means to 
move off, Jo, for the groat lights can't 
at all agree about that. Move on ! 

Mr. Snagsliy says nothing to this 
eflect; says nothing at all, indeed ; but 
coughs his forlurnest cough, expressive 
of no thoroughfarS in any direction. 
By this time, Mr. and Mgs. Chadbaiid, 
and Mrs. iSnagsby, hearing the alterca¬ 
tion, have appeared upon the stairs. 
Guster having never left the end ef the 
passage, the whole household are assem¬ 
bled. 

“The simple question is, sir,” says 
the constable, “whether you know this 
boy. He says you do.” 

Wrs. Snagsby, fMii her eJcvation, 
instantly cries out, “^No lie don’t!” 

“My lit-tle woman!” says Jim 
Snagsby, looking up tile stairc.ase. “My 
love, permit me ! Tray have a mo- 
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menVa patience, my dear. I do know 
something of this lad, and in what I 
know of him, I can’t say that there’s 
any ham; perhaps on the contrary, 
constable. To whom the law-stationer 
relates his Joful and wofuJ experience 
suppressing the half-crown fact. I 

‘‘Welil’* say the constable, **so| 
f&r, it soems, he hud grounds for what 
he said. When I took him into cus^ 
tody up in Hollwm, he said you dcnew 
him. Upon that, a young roan who 
w as in the crowd said he was acquainted 
with you, and yon were a respectable 
housekeeper, and if I’d call and make 
the inquiry he’d appear. The young 
man don't seem inclined to keep his 
word, but—Oh ! Here is the young 
man ! 

Kuter Mr. Guppy, who nods to Mr. 
Snagsby, and touches his hat with tbe 
chivalry of clerkship to the ladies on 
tbe stairs. 

“I was strolling away from the oflice 
just now, when I found this row going 
on,” sji-ys Mr. Guppy to tho law- 
stationer; “and as your name was 
mentioned, I thought it woe right the 
thing should be looked into.” 

“It was very good-natured of you, 
sir,” s&yr Mr. Snagsby, “and I am 
obliged to you.” And Mr. Snagaby 
again relates his experience, again sup¬ 
pressing the half-crown fact. 

“Now, I know where you live,”says 
the constable, then, to Jo. “ You live 
down in Tom-all-alone’s. That’s a 
uic4 innocent place to live in, ain’t 
it?” 

“I can’t go and, live in no nicer 
place, sir,” replies Jo. “They wouldn't 
have nothiuk k,o say to me if I wos to 
go to a nice innocent place fur to live. 
Who ud go and let a nice innocent 
lodging to such a rog’lar one as mo ! ” 

“You arc very poor, ain’t you?” 
says the constable. 

“Yes, I am indeed, sir, weiy poor 
in gin’ral,” replies Jo. 

“I feave you to judge now ! I shoqk 
these two half-crowns out of him,” 
.^yiys the consttibk prcKlucing them to 
company, “in only putting my 
hand qpon him ! ” 

“They’re wot’s left, Mr. Snagsby,” 


says Jo, *' out of a sov’ring as wos give 
me by a lady in a wale as sed she wos 
a servant and as come to my crossin 
one night and asked to be showd this 
’ere onse and the case wot him as you 
giv the wrilin to died at^ and the berrin 
ground wot he *s berrid in. She ses to 
roe she ses *are you the boy at the 
lukwhich?’ she ses. 1 ses ^yes’ I ses. 
She ses to roe she ses ^ can you show 
me all them places?’ X ses ^yes I 
can * I ses. And she ses to mo ‘ do it’ 
and I dun it aud she giv me a sov’ring 
and hooked it. And I an’t had much 
of tho Bov’ring neither,” says Jo, with 
dirty tears, “ fur I had to pay five bob, 
down in Tom-all-alone’s, afore they'd 
square it fur to giv roc change, and 
then a young man he thieved another 
five while I was asleep and another boy 
he thieved ninepence and the landlord 
ho 8t«)od drains round with a lot more 
on it.” 

‘ * You <lon’t expect anybody to believe 
this, about the lady and the sovereign, 
do you ? ” say.s the constable, eyeing 
him aside with iiicfiabte disdain. 

“*I don’t know as 1 do, sir,” replies 
Jo. “I don’t exjwct nothink at all, 
sir, much, but that’s the true hist’ry 
on it.” 

* ‘ You see what he is ! ” tbe constable 
observes to the audience. “Weil, Mr. 
Snagsby, if I don’t lock him up this 
time, will you engage for his moving 
on?” 

“ No ! ” cn«J Mrs. Snagsby from tbe 
stairs. 

“ My little woman ! ” pleads her 
husband. “Constable, I have no doubt 
he’ll move on. You know you really 
must do it,” says Mr. Snagsby. 

“ I’m everyways agreeable, sir, 
says the hapless Jo. 

“Do it, then,” tbserves tbe‘con¬ 
stable. “You know' what you have 
got to do. Do it! And recollect you 
won’t get off so easy next time. Catch 
hold of your money. Now, the sooner 
you ’re five mile off, the better for all 
parties.” 

With this farewell hint, and poinling 
generally to the setting sun, as a likely 
place to move bn to, the constable bids 
his auditors good afternoon ; 'and midccs 
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Uio echoes of Cook’s Opurt perform 
.slow music for him as he walks away 
on the shady side, carrying bis iron- 
bound hat in his baud fur a little ren- 
tilation. 

Now, Jo’s improbable story concern¬ 
ing the lady and the eorercign has 
awakened more or leas the curiosity of 
all the company. Mr. Guppy, who 
has an inijuiring mind in nuitters of 
evidence, and who has been sufTering 
severely from the lassitude of the long 
vacation, takes that intere-st in the 
case, that he enters on a regular cross- 
examination of the witness, which is 
found so interesting by the ladies that 
Mrs. Snagsby politely invites him to 
step up-stairs, and drink a cup of tea, 
if he will excuse the disarranged state 
of the tea-table, consequent on their 
previous exertions. Mr. Guppy yield¬ 
ing Ills assent to this proposal, Jo is 
requested to follow into the drawing¬ 
room doorway, where Mr. Guppy takes 
iirni in hand .as a witness, pattin>g him 
into this shape, tliat shape, and the 
other shape, like a bntterman dealing 
with so much butter, and worrying;him 
imeordiiig to the best models. Nor is 
the examination unlike many such 
model display.s, both in respect of its 
eliciting nothing, and of its being 
lengthy ; for, Mr. Onppy is sensible of 
his Went, and Mrs. Snagsby feels, not 
only that it gr.atifies her inquisitive 
disijosition, but tliat it lifts her hns- 
hand’s e.staldislimeut higher up in the 
law. During the progress of this keen 
encounter, the vessel Chadband, being 
mei-ely eug.aged in the oil trade, gets 
aground, and waits to be floated off. 

“Well!” says Mr. Gnp)iy, “cither 
tills boy stinks to it like cobbler’s wax, 
or there is something out of the common 
here that I'oats anything that ever came 
into my way at Kenge and Carboy’s.” 

Mrs. Chadband whispers Mrs. Snags¬ 
by, who exchaims, “ You don't say 
so ! ” 

“For years! ” repIicsMrs. Chailhand. 

“Has known Kenge and Carboy’s 
oflice for years,” Mrs. Snagsby trium¬ 
phantly explains to Mr. Guppy. “Mrs. 
Chadband — tlii.s guutieniau's wife— 
Kiwerend -Mr. Cb;ulhaud.” 


“Oh, indeed !” says Mr. Guppy. 

“ Before I married my present hus¬ 
band,” gays Mrs. Chadband. 

“Was you a party in anything, 
ma’am?” says Mr. Guppy, transfer¬ 
ring his cross-examination. 

“No.” 

"iVof a party in anything, ma’am ? ” 
says Mr. Guppy. 

“ Mrs. Chadband shakes her bead. 

“.Perhaps 3-00 were acquainted with 
I somebody who was a party in some¬ 
thing, sma'am ? ” says Mr. Gnppy, 
who iikes nothing better than to model 
his conversation on forensio prin¬ 
ciples. 

“Not exactly that, either,” replies 
Mrs. Chadlutnd, humouring the joke 
with a hard-favored smile. 

“ Not exactly that, either ! ” repeats 
Mr. Guppy. “Very good. Pray, 
ma’am, was it a lady of your acquaint¬ 
ance who h^ some transactions (we 
will not at praseut say what transac¬ 
tions) with Kenge and Carboy’s office, 
or w.iB it a gentleman of your acquaint¬ 
ance? Take time, ma’am. We shall 
come to it presently. Man or woman, 
ma’am ? ” 

“Neither,” says Mrs. Chadband, as 
before. , 

“Oh I A child !” says Mr. Guppy, 
throwing on the admiring Mrs. Snagsby 
the regular acute professional eye 
which is thrown on British jurymen. 
“ Now, ma’am, perhaps you ’ll have tlie 
kindness to tell ns what clilld.” 

“ You have got at it at last, sir,’’"says 
Mrs. Chadband, with another hard- 
favored smile. ^ “ Well, sir, it was 
before your time, most likely, judging 
from your appearance. • I was left in 
charge of a child named Esther Suni- 
merson, who was put out in life by 
Messrs. Kenge and Carboy.” 

“Miss Suinmerson, ma’am I” cries 
Mr. Gnppy, excifid. 

“/ call her Esther Summeiuon,” 
s.ays Mrs. Chadband, with austerity. 
“ There was no Miss-ing of the girl in 
my time. It waS Esther. ‘Esther, 
do this t Estbci', d« that! ’ and she 
was made to do it.” 

“ My dear ma'am,” returns Mr. 

1 Guppy, moving across the small apart- 
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jneBt, “the humble inilmdonl ■who 
now addresBOB you received that young 
lady in London, when she first came 
here from the establishment to which 
you have allndcd. Allow me to have 
the pleasure of taking you by the 
hand." 

Mr. Chadband, at last seeing his 
opportunity, makes his accustomed 
signal, and rises with a smoking head, 
which he dabs with his pookct-hand- 
kerchicf. Mrs. Snagsby whisimrs 
“Hush!” 

“My friends,” says Chadband, “we 
have partaken, in moderation” (which 
was certainly not the case so far as he 
was oonoemed), “of the comforts which 
have been provided for us. May this 
house live upon the fatness of the land ; 
may com and wine be plentiful therein ; 
may it grow, may it thrive, may it 
prosper, may it advance, may it pro¬ 
ceed, may it press forward I But, my 
friends, have we partakeil of anything 
else ? We have. My friends, of what 
else have we partaken ? Of spiritual 
profit'( Yes. From whence have we 
derived that spiritual profit ? My 
young frienil, stand forth I ” 

Jo, thus apostrophised, gives a slouch 
btickward, .and another slouch forward, 
and anotte slouch to each side, and , 
confronts the eloquent Chadband, with 
evident doubt* of his intentions. 

“ My young friend,” s.ays Ch.adband, 

“ you are to us a pearl, you are to us a 
diamond, you arc to us a gem, you are 
to us a jewel. And why, my young 
/riend?” 

“/ don’t know," replies Jo. “I 
don’t know notbink.” ■ 

“My young ^iend,” says Chadband, 
“it is lioc.ause you know nolbiiig that 
you are to us a gem and jewel. For | 
what are you, my young friend ? Are '■ 
you a lieast of the field ? Ko. A bird j 
of the air ? No. A fish of the sea or | 
river ? No. You are a human boy, ] 
my young friend. A human boy. 0 j 
glorious to bo a human hoy 1 And why | 
glorious, my young friend ? Because^: 
you are capable of receiving the lessons ' 
• ''■•"'isdom, because' you are capable of 
profiting by this discourse which I now I 
deliver for your good, because you are ; 


not a stick, or a staff, or a stock, or a 
stone, or a post, or a pillar. 

O running stream of sparkling joy 

To be a soaring human boy 1 

And do you cool yourself in that stream 
now, my yonng friend ? No. Why do 
you not cool yourself in that stream 
now ? Because yon are in a state of 
darkness, because you are in a state 
of obscurity, because yon are in a state of 
sinfulness, because yon arc in a state of 
bondage. My yonng friend, what is 
bondage ? Let us, in a spirit of love, 
inquire.” 

At this threatening stage of the dis¬ 
course, Jo, wlio seems to have been 
gradually going out of his mind, .smears 
his right arm over liis face, and gives a 
terrible yawn. Mrs. iSnagsby indig¬ 
nantly e.xprcsses her lielief that be is a 
limb of the arch-fiend. 

“My friends,” says Mr. Chadband, 
with bis persecuted chin folding iistdf 
I into its fat smile again as he looks 
I round, “it is right that I should be 
j bumbled, it is right that I should be 
j tried, .it is right that I should lie morti¬ 
fied, it is right that I should be cor¬ 
rected. I stumbled, on Suldiatli bust, 
when I thought with pride of luy thiee 
hours’ improving. The account is now 
favorably balanced : my creditor b.as 
accepted a compo.sition. 0 let us be 
joyful, joyful ! 0 let us be joyful ! ” 

Great sensation on the p!wt of Mrs. 
Snagsby. 

“ My friends,” says Cluadband, look¬ 
ing round him, in conclusion, “I will 
not proceed with my young friend now. 
Will you come to-morrow, my young 
friend, and inquire of this good lady 
where I am to be found to deliver a 
discourse untoe you, aud will you cinne 
like the thirsty swallow ujion the next 
day, and upon the day" after that, and 
upon the day after that, and upon 
manypleasantdays, tobeardisconrses ?” 
(This, with a cow-like lightness.) 

Jo, whose immediate object seems to 
be to get away on any terms, gives a 
shufiling noil. Mr. Guppy then throws 
him a penny, and Mrs. Snagsby calls to 
Gustor to see him ssvfely out of the 
house, But, before he goes down stairs, 
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Mr. Snapjftljy loads him with some 
broken meats from tlio table, whicli he 
carries .away, hupjjin,;? iu liis arms. 

So, Mr. Oha<Iband—of whom the 
perseemtors say tliai it is no wonder he 
sbould go on for any length of time 
ultei'ing such abomin.able nonsense, but 
that the wonder rather is that he should 
ever leave off, having once the audacity 
t(' begin—retires into private life until 
he iiivoRts a little cnpitiil of supper iu 
the oii-trado. Jo nujvcs on, through 
til'-' long v.acation, down to Blackfriars 
Hriilgo, where lie finds ;i baking stony 
Corner, wherein lo settle to bis repast. 


I And there he sits, munching and 
! gnawing, and looking up at the great 
Cross on the summit of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, glittering above a red jind 
violet-tinted cloud of smoke. From the 
Iwy’s face one might suppose that sacred 
ciublom to be, in his eyes, the crowning 
confusion of the great, confused city; 
so golden, so high ]ip, so far out of his 
reach. There he sits, the sun going 
down, -Ihe river running fast, the crowd 
flowing by liiin in two streams—every¬ 
thing mov^ig on lo some purpose and 
to one end—until he is stlmd np, and 
told to “ move on ” loo. 


CHAPTER XX. 

A NEW LODGER. 


The long vacaiion saunters on to¬ 
wards tenu-tlinc, like an i«l!o river very 
bisurely strolling down a flat country to 
1!n: sea. l^Ir. (riipi'y saunters along 
with it congoiiially. lie has blunted 
Oie l*iade ot iiis penknife, and broken 
the ])oini olT, Ity stukhig that insi-ru- 
meii^ into his de.sk in every direction, 
A'ot tJiaL he bears the <losk any ill wdll, 
I'Ut he Tnu>t do smiiethiug, and it must 
be Homelhhig of an unexciting nature, 
wliich wdlJ lay neitlier his phy.sic.nl nor 
liis intellectual energies under too heavy 
eoiitri billion. lie flnds that nothing 
:\gr(H:.s with bini so well, ns to xnakc 
little gyrations on one leg of his stool, 
ami stab his «lp«k, and gajie. 

Kongo and Oarb(»y jue out of town, 
.ami the articleil dork has taken out a 
shooting licence, and gone down to bis 
J'atber’s, and Mr. Cnppy’s two fellow' 
.stipeiuiiavii's .are a\j,'ay on leave. Mr. 
(ju]>py, and Mr. Kieliard Carstouc, 
divide the dignity I'f tlie office. But 
Mr. Carstone i.s for the time being esta- 
blisli(‘d in Keuge’s room, whei*eat Mr. 
(liippy chafes. 8o exceoilirigly, that he 
with biting sarcasm informs his mother, 
iu the confidential moments W'hen he 
sups w'ith her olf a lobster and lettuce, 
in the Old Street Hoad, that ho is afraid 
The office is* hardlv crood enough for 


swells, and tliarif be had known there 
was a swell coming, he would have got 
it painted. 

Mr. (iruppy suspects evei’ylfjdy who 
entens on the occupation of a stool in 
JCon^e and Carlioy’s office, of entertain¬ 
ing, as a matter of course, sinister de¬ 
signs upon him. lie is clear th^il every 
such person w'ants to dej'o.se him. If 
he bo ever asked how’, wdiy, when, or 
wherefore, bo shuts up one eve and 
sliakcK his bead. On the strength of 
these ])rofound view's, be in the most 
ingenious manner lake.s infinite ])fun8 to 
couuterjJot, when there is uo ])lot; and 
jil.ays the deepest games of chess with¬ 
out any adverwiry. 

It is a source of ffmch gr,atificatioii to 
Mr. Cfuppy, therefore, to |nd the new 
comer constantly ixu-ing over the paiions 
in Jarudyce and JarndyiX' ; foi he well 
knows that nothing but confusion and 
failure can come of tliat. Ilia K.atisfac- 
tion communicates^ itself to a. thini 
sauntcrer through the long vacation in 
Kengc and Carboy’s office; to wdt. 
Young Smallweed. * 

Whether Young flmollwecd (meta¬ 
phorically called Smay and eke Chick 
Weed, as it were jocularly to expresg^*! 
fledgling,) was ever a bo^, is much 
doubitMl in LLncolu's lun. He is now* 
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Bometiimg tinder fifteen, and an old 
limb of the law. He is facetiously 
nndcrstoocl to entertain a passion for a 
lady at a cigar sliop, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Clianc*"ry Lane, and for her 
sake to have broken off a contract with 
another lady, to whom he had been 
engaged some years. He is a town- 
made article, of small stature and 
weazen features; but may be perceived 
from a consideralde distance by^ means 
of his very tall hat. To become a 
(Tluj>py is the object of his^ ambition. 
He dresst's at that gentleman (by whom 
he is patrtmized), talks at him, walks 
at him, founds hiinself entirely on him. 
He is honored with Mr. Guppy’s j»ar- 
tionlar contideucc, and occ-asionally 
advises him, from the deep wells of his 
e.xperiencc, on difficult points in private 
life. 

Mr. Guppy has been lolling out of 
window all tho morning, after trying 
ail the stools in succession and finding 
none of them easy, and after several 
times putting his head into the iron 
safe with a notion of couling it. Mj*. 
Smallwecd h.'i.s i>ecn twice dispatched 
for effcrvoficcnt diinks, ami has twice 
mixed tlioTu in tlxi two o/Iicial tumblers 
and stirred them up wit!] the ruler. 
Mr. Gu\)]]y propounds, for Mr. Small- 
weed’s coiiKiderai.i'm, the paradox that 
tlio more you drink the thirstier you 
are ; and reclines Ills head upon the 
window-sill in a state of hopeless 
languor. 

AVhiie thus hiokiiig out into the shade 
of Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, surveying 
the intolerable bricks and mortar, Mr. 
Gujipy becomes cobscious of a manly 
whisker emq»‘ging from the cloistered 
walk lielow’, and turning itself up in 
the direction of his face. At the same 
time, a low udiistle is wafted through 
the Inn, and a suppressed voice cries, 
“Hip( Giip-py!’'^ 

Why, you don’t moan it ? ” says 
Mr. Guppy, aroused. “Small ! Here’s 
Jobling I” Small’s head looks out of 
window too, and Hods to Jobling. * 

“ Where have you sprung up from ? ” 
’ytnires Mr. Guppy. 

“From the market-gardens down by 
Deptford. *1 can’t stand it any longer. 


I must enlist. I say ! I wish you’d 
lend mo half-a-crowu. Upon my soul 
I’m hungry.” 

Jobling looks hungry, and also has the 
appearaiuje of having run to seed in the 
market-gardens down by Leptfurd. 

“I sjiy ! Just throw out half-a- 
crown, if you have got, one to spare. I 
want to get some dinner.” 

“ Will you come and dine with me ? ” 
says Mr. Guppy, throwing out the 
coin, which Mr. Jobling catches neatly. 

“ How long should 1 have to hohl 
out ?” says Jobjing. 

“Not half an hour. I am only w'ait- 
ing here till the enemy goes,” rofcurnsMr. 
Guppy, butting inward with his head. 

“What enemy ?” 

new one. Going to be articled. 
Will you wait ? ” 

“ Can you give a fellow anything to 
read in the moaiilimo f ” siiys Mr. 
Jobling, 

Swallweed sugg(’Rts tlio Law List. 
But Mr. Jobliiiir detdares, M'ith much 
earnestness, that he “can’t stand it.” 

^ “You shall have tli.- pajier,’’ says 
Mr. Guppy. “IJo .shall bring it down. 
But you had bettor net be .set'Ji about 
here. Sit (Ui our staircjasc and read. 
It’s a quh't place.” 

Jobling nods inlKdligcmce and acqui- 
es(;encc. The sagJKUous Sinallwced sup- 
plie.s him with the newspaper, and 
occasioTially drops his eye ujKin him 
from the landing as a prccfiutlon 
against his becoming disgusted with 
waiting, and making au untimely 
dejiarture. At last the enemy re¬ 
treats, and then Small weed fetches Mr. 
Jobling np. 

“ Well, andhow are you ?” says Mr. 
Guppy, shaking hands with him. 

“So, so. Jlow are yon ?” 

Mr. Guppy replying that he.-is not 
much to boast of, Mr. Jobling ventures 
on the quostiori, “How is 
Tills Mr, Guppy resents as a liberty; 
retorting, “ Jobling, there arc chords 
in the human mind—” Jobling begs 
pardon. 

“Any subject but that!” sayf*‘Mr. 
Guppy, with a gloomy enjoyment of liis 
injury. “JFor there arc chords, 
Jobling—” 
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Mr. JobliDg 'begs pardon again. Conscious of his elfin power, an( 

During this short colloquy, the active submitting to his dread experience, Mr 
Slnallwccd, who is of the dinner party, Cuppy consults him in the choice of tha 
has written iu IcgnJ characters on a day's banquet; turning an appcaliui 
slip of paper, ‘*Ketum immediately.” look towards him as the waitress re 
This notification to all whom it may peats the catalogue of viands, and say 
concern, he inserts-hi the letter-box; iiig “What do you take, Chick?’ 
and then putting on the tall hat, at the Chick, out of the profundity of his art 
angle of inclination at which Mr. Cuppy fulness, preferring “veal and ham am 
wears his, informs his patron that they French beans—And don’t you forge 
may now make tiiemselve.s scarce. * the stuffing, Tolly,” {with an unearth! 

Accordingly they betake therasolvcs cock of his venerable eye); Mr. Gupp. 
to a neiglibouring dining-house, of the and Mr.^Jobling give the like order 
class known among its frequenters l»y Three pint pots of half-and-half ar 
the :leuominati(m Slap-Bang, where the superadded. Quickly the waitress re 
w.aitresR, a bouncing young female of turns, bearing what is apparently . 
forty, is supposed to have made some model of the tower of Babel, but w'ha 
impression on the susceptible Small- is really a pile of plates and flat tii 
weed ; of w'honi it may lie remarked dish-covers. Mr. Sni.-tllweed, approviu: 
that lie is a weird changeling, to whom of what is set before him, conveys in 
years are nothing. He stand.? preco- telligent benignity into liis ancient eye 
eionsly posscssi-<I of centuries of owlish and winks upon her. Then, amid s 
wisdom. If he ever lay iu a cradle, it constant coming in, and going out, am 
seems as if he must have Iain there in running ab(»ut,^ind a clatter of crockery, 
a t!vil-coat. He h.'is an old, old eye, has and a rumbling up and down of tin 
Smallweed; and he driuk.s, and smokes, machine which brings the nice cuts from 
in a monkeyish way; and hie neck is' the kitchen, and a shrill crying for 
stilf in his collar; and he is never to more nice cuts down the si)caking-pipe, 
be Uiken in ; and he knows all about it, and a shrill reckoning of the cost of 
whatever it is. In short, iu his bring- nice cuts that have been disijoscd of, 
ing np, he has been so nursed by Law and a general flush and skiam of hot 
and .Equity that he hiis become a kind joints, cut and uncut, and a con*sid(*i’ably 
of fossil Imp, to account for whose heated atmosphere in which the soiled 
tcirestrial existence it is reported at the knives and table-cloths seem to break 
public oHices that his father w'as John out R])ontancous)y into eruptions of 
Doe, and his mother the only female grease ainl blotehos of beer, the legal 
member of the Foe family: also that triumvirate appease their a])pt*tites. 
his first long-clothes were made from a Mr. Jobling is buttoned up ckvser 
blue bag. than men* adornment might require. 

Into the Dining House, unaffected by His hat presents at the rims a f»ecul)ar 
the seductive show in the window, of appearance of a gUsteniug nature, as if 
artificially whitened cauliflowers and it had been a favorite sn^l-proraeuade. 
]H)nlti*y, verdant b.askcts of peas, coolly The same pbenomonon is visible on sonio 
i)loonjiiig cucumbers, and joints ready parts of his coat, and particularly at- 
for the spit, Mr. Smallweed loads the the seams. He has the faded appear- 
way. They know him there, and defer ance of a gentleman in embanassed 
to him. He has his favorite box, he circumstances; evtn his light whiskers 
l)espeaks all the pa})ers, he is down upon droop with something of a shafiby air. 
bald jiatriarchs, wlio keep them more His appetite is so vigorous, that it 
than U‘n minutes afterwards. Ipis of suggests spare living for some little time 
no use trying him with anything less bfick. He makes S^ndi a speedy end of 
thin? a full-sized “bread,” or proposing his plate of veal an^ ham, bringing it 
to him any joint in cut, unless it is in the to a close while his companions 
very bo.st c\ii. In the matter of gravy midway in theirs, tlmt Mr. Qupf>y pro¬ 
be ig adamant, poses another, “ Thank you. Guppy,” 
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says Mr. Jobling, “I really don’t know readied, Mr. Jobling puts up his Ic": 
but what I wiU take iinofch6r.” on the carpeted scat (having his own 

Another being brought, he falls to sideof the box to himseli'), leans against 

■with great good will. the wall, and says, am grown 

Mr. Guppy takes silent notice of him up, now, Guppy. I have arrived at 
at intervals, until be is half way through maturity.” 

this seeood plate nvd stops to take an j *‘What do yon think, now,” mys 
enjoying pall at his pint pot of half, Mr. Guppy, “about—you don’t mind 
aud'imlf (also renewed), and sti*etchos Smallweed i* ” 

out Ids legs and rubs Iiis hands. Be- “Not the least in the world. I 
hohling him in whicli glow of content- ha^e the pkasui*e of drinking his good 
incut, Mr. Guppy says : ’* health.” 

“You are a man again, Tcgiy 1” “Sir, to you !” says Mr. Smallwecd. 

“Well, not quite, yet,” says Mr. “I was saying, what do you thiuk 

Jobling. “Say, just born.” nw,” pursues Mr. Gup]>y, “of cn- 

“ Will you take any other vegc- listing?” 
tables ? Grass ? Peas ? Summer cab- “Why, what I may think after din- 
l>age?” ner,” returns Mr. Jobling, “is one 

“ Thank yon, Guppy,” says Mr. Job-j thing, my dear Guppy, and what I 
ling. “ I really don’t know but what' may think Inifore dinner is another 
1 suiDiuer cabbage.” . thing. Still, even after dinner, 1 ask 

Order given ; with the sarcastic addi- myself the question, What am I to do ? 
tion (from Mr. Smallwecd) of “With- How am I to live ? Ill fo manger, you 
out slugs, Polly ! ” And cabbage pro- know,” says Mr. Jobling, pronouncing 
ducod. that word as if Jn* meant a necessary 

“I am growing up, Guppy,” says future in an English stable. “lUfo 
Mr. .lobling, plying liis knife and fork manger. That’s the French saying, ’ 
w'itb a relishing sU'Jwliness. an(h jnangcriug is as necessary to me 

“ Glad to hear it,” as it is to a Freuchjiiau. Or inoiv 

“In fact, I have ju.st turned into my so.” 
teens,” says Mr. Jobling. Mr. Swallwccd is decidedly of opinion 

He sjfys no more until lie has i>cv- “ much more so.” 
formed his task, which he iwhievcs as “If any man had told me,” pursues 
Messr.s. Gnppy and Smallweed finish 1 Jobling, “ even so lately as when you 
tbeirs ; thus getting over the ground in j and 1 had the frisk dt»wn in Lincoln- 
cxcollont style, and boating those two ; shire, Guppy, and di-ovcoverto see that 

gentlemen easily by a veal and ham and liOu.«c at C'u.stle Wold-” 

a cabbage. Mr. Smallwceil corrects him—Ches- 

“Now, Small,” says Mr. Guppy, neyWold. 

“what would you recommend about “Cbesncy Wohl. (I thank nry 
pastry?” ^ j honorable friend for that clieer.) If 

“ Marrow piuhlings,” sa 3 ’s Mr. Small- any man had told me, then, that 1 
weed, instantly. should be as hard up at the present 

“Aye, n^'c!” cries Mr. Jolding, time as I literally find myself, I should 
with an arch look. “You’re there, have—well, I shouh\^ have jutched into 
are you ? Tliank you, Gupjjy, I don’t him,” says Mr. Jolding, taking a little 
know but what I tv'ill take a marrow rum-and-water with an air of desperate 
]>ud<lin^” resignation; “I should have let fly at 

TliniC marrow puddings being pro- his head.” 
duced; Mr. Jobling adds, in a pleasant “ iStill, Tony, you wore on the wrong 
iiumour, that he i^ coming of age fast, .side of the post then,” remonstrabis 
To these suecect^ by conimiuid of Mr. Mr. Gujipy. “ You were talking ab’out 
r.;V|dlweed, “tlireo Cheshire^ and nothing else in the gig.” 
to those, “three small rums.” This “Guppy,”«ay8 Mr. Jobling, “Iwill 
apex of the entertainment happily not deny it. I was on the wrong side 
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of the post. But I trusted to thmgs **Say, got the sack !” cries 3fr. 
coming round.” Jobling, bitterly. “Say it, Ouppy, 

That very popular trust in flat things You mean it.” 
coming round! Not in their being “N-o-o! Left the Inn,” Mr. Swall- 
boateu round, or worked round, but in weed delicately suggests. 

Ihcir “coming” round ! As though a “Sinceyou left the Inn, Jobling,” says 

lunatic should tiust in the world’s Mr. Guppy ; “nod i have mentioned, 
“coming” truingnlar I to our mutual friend Smallwc^ a plan 

“I had coufl<!onl expectations that, 1 have lately thought of proposing. You 
things would come round and bo all; know Snagsby the stationer ?” 
square,” says Mr. .Tobling, with some i ^^Lknow there is such a stationer,” 
vagueness of expression, and perhaps of I returns Mr. Jobling. “He was not 
mcuiing, too. “But I was disnp-j ours, an# I am not acquainted with 
poijikd. They never did. And when him.” 

it came to credikrs making TOW'S at the I “Ho is ours, Jobling, and I am 
office, and to people that the <iffice dealt | acquainted with him,” Mr. Guppy re- 
with making complaints about dirty i torts. ‘ “Well, sir I I have lately 
trifles of borrowed money, why there j become better acquainted with him, 
was an end of that connexion. And of through ROine accidental circumstances 
any new professional connexion, too; that have made me a visitor of his in 
fiT if I was to give a reference to- private life. Those circumatauces it 
morrow, it would lie mentioned, and is not necessary to offer in argument, 
would sew me up. Then, what’s a They may—oi^ they may not—have 
follow to do V I luive been keeping out some rePeronce to a subject, which may 
of the way, and living cheap, down —or may not—have cast its shadow ou 
about the markct-gaideus ; but what’s my existence.” 

the use of living cheap when you have As it is Mr. Guppy’s perplexing way, 
got jii) money ? You might as w'elHive with boastful misery to tempt his par- 
dear.” ticular friends into this subject, and 

“Better,” Mr. Sw^allweed thinks. the moment they touch it, to turn on 
“Certainly. It’s ilie fashionable] them with that trenchant seveiity about 
w'ay ; and liishion and whiskers have the chords in the human mind; both 
been my weaknesses, and I don't care Mr. Jobling and Mr. Siuullwccd decline 
who knows it,” says Mr. .lobling. the pitfall, by remaining silent. 

“Th(“y are great wealuiosses---Damme, “Such things may b^” repeats Mr. 
sir, they are great. AVcll I” proceeds Guppy, “or they may not be. ‘They 
Air. Jobling, after a di^fiant visit to his are no part of the case. It is enough 
rum-aud-water, “what can a fellow do, to mention, that both Mr. and MVs. 

1 ask you, hut enlist ?” Snagsby arc very willing to oblige me ; 

Mr, Gujqiy comes more fully into the and that Snagsby ^as, in busy times, a 
conversation, to state what, in his good deal of co])ying work to give out. 
opinion, a fellow can do. His manner He lias all Tulkioghofn’s, and an 
is the gravely impressive manner of a excellent business besides. I believe, if 
man who has not committed himself our mutual friend Smallweed were put 
in life, otherwise •than as he has be- into the box, he could prove this 
come the victim of a tender sorrow of Mr. Smallweed, nods, and appears 
the heart. greedy to be swoni, 

“Jobling,” says Mr. Gnppy, “my- “Now, gentlemen of the jury,” says 
self and our mutual friend Swall- Mr. Guppy, “—I mean, now Jobling— 

weed-” y(ja may say this is a pwr “'prospect of 

(Mr. Smallweed modestly observes a living. Granted. But it’s better 
“cK^ntlemen both I” and drinks.) than nothing, and Iwtter than enlist- 

“Have had a little conversation ment. You want time. There 
.on tliis matter more than ouce^ since be time for these late affairs to blow 
youover. You* might live through it on 
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much worse terms than by writing for I appeal to our mutual friend Small- 
Snagsby.” wecil whether he has or has uot hcar/i 

Mr. Jobling is about to interrupt, me remark, that I can’t make him 


when the sagacious SmaJJweed cheeks 
iiim with a dry cough, and the word^ 

Ilem ! Shakspeare !** 

“There are two branches to this 
subject, Jobling,” says Mr. Uuppy. 
“Tliat is the first. I come to the 
second. You know Krook, the Chan¬ 
cellor, across the lane. Come, Jobling,” 
says Mr. Guppy, in his encouraging 
eross-ex.amiuation-tone, “I tf/mk you 
know Krook, the Chancellor, across the 
lune?” 

“1 know him by sight,” says Mr. 
Johling. 

“Yon know him by sight. Very 
well. And you know little Flito ?” 

“Everybody knows her,” says Mr. 
Jobling. 

“ Everybody knows her. Ver^ well. 
Now it has been one my duties of 
late, to pay Elite a certain weekly 
allowance, deducting from it the amount 
of her weekly rent: whi<;h 1 have paid 
(in oonsefjuence c/f instruelions I Iwvo 
received) t(; Krook himself, regularly, 
in lior presence. This has brouglit mo 
into communication with Krook, and 
into a ktowiedge of his house and his 
habits. J know he has a room to let. 
You may live there, at a very low 
charge, under any name you like; as 
<juletly as if you were a hundred miles 
oiT. He ’ll ask no questions; and 
would accept you as a tenant, at a w'ord 
frofo me—before the clt»ck strikes, if 
you chose. And I ’ll tell yon another 
thing, Jobling,” sayi^ Mr. Guppy, wJu) 
has suddenly lowered his voice, and 
become farniIK'.r again, “he’s an ex¬ 
traordinary old chap—always rummag¬ 
ing among a Utter of pa})ors, and 
grublnng away at teaching himself to 
read and write; without getting on a 
bit, as it seems to me. He is a most 
extraordinary old chap, sir. I don’t 
know but what it miglit be woii/Ii a 
fellow’s while to look him u]) a bit.” ^ 

“You don’t mean-?” Mr. 

Jobling begins. ^ 

moan,” returns Mr. Guppy, 
sbnigging his shoulders with becoming 
modesty, “ that / can’t make him out,! 


out” 

Mr. Smallweed hears the concise tes¬ 
timony, “A few!” 

“I have scon something of the pro¬ 
fession, and something of life, Tony,” 
says Mr. Gup]»y, “and it’s seldom I 
can’t make a man out, more or less. 
But such an old card ns this ; so deep, 
so sly, and secret (though I don’t believe 
he is ever sober), I never came across. 
Now, he n»ust be precious old, you 
know, and he has not a soul about bim, 
and he is reported to bo immensely 
rich ; and whetlmr he is a .smuggler, or 
a receiver, or an uuliccnsiid pawnbroker, 
or a money-lender—all of whicb I have 
thought likely at diflereut times—it 
might pay you to knock up a sort of 
knowledge of him. I don’t see wby 
you shouldn’t go in for it, when every¬ 
thing (dse suits.” 

Mr. Jobling, Mr. Guppy, and Mr. 
Smallweed, all leau their elbows on the 
tiible, and their cbin.s upon tlieir haud.H, 
and ‘look at the coiling. After a time, 
they all drink, slowly lean back, put 
their hands in their pockets, and look 
at one another. 

If I had the energy I once pos¬ 
sessed, Tony ! says Mr. Giip]»y, with 
a sigh. “But there arc chords in the 
human mind- - ” 

Expressing the remainder of the de¬ 
solate sentinjeut in ruin ami water, Mr. 
Guppy concludes by resigning the ad¬ 
venture to Tuny Jobling, and iut'orming 
him that during tlie vacation and while 
things are slack, his purse, “as far as 
three or four or even five pound goes,” 
will be at his disposal. “For never 
shall it be said,” Mr. Guppy adds with 
emphasis, “ thiit Will’arn Guppy tdrned 
his back upon his friend ! ” 

The latter i>art of the proposal is so 
directly to the purpose, that Mr. Job¬ 
ling says with emotion, “Guppy, my 
trump, your fist!” Mr. Guppy pre¬ 
sents it, s.oying, “Jobling, my bov, 
there it is!” Mr. Jobling retuflis. 
“Guppy, we have been pals now for 
some years!”* Mr. Gn]»py replies, 

* ‘ J obiing, we have. ” They them riiake 
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hands, and Mr. Jobliog adds in a feel* 
ing manner, “Thank you, Guppy, I 
don't know^ but what 1 will take 
another glass, for old acquaintance 
.sake.” 

“ Krook’s last lodger died there,” 
observes Mr, Guppy, in an iucidcntal 
way. 

“ Did ho though ! ” says Mr. Jqbling. 

*‘Tiicre was a verdict. Acoidentid 
(loath. You don't mind that ?” 

“No,” says Mr. Jtdiling, “ I don’t 
mind it ; but he might as well have 
died somewherecl.so. It’s devilish odd 
th.at he need go aud die at mxj place ! ” 
Mr. Johliijg (piite resents this lik*rty; 
several times returning to it with such 
remarks as, “ Tlj^-rc !i,rc places cmaigb 
to die in, I should think !” or, “He 
wouldn't have liked my dying at hia 
pljice, I daro say ! ' 

However, the c(*mpact being virtually 
made, Mr. <-iu))py proposes to dispatch 
the trusty Smallweed to ascertain if Mr. 
Krook is at homo, as iu that case they 
may completed the negotiation with¬ 
out delay. Mr. .lo\*liug apjiroving, 
Hinallweed puts himself under tl/u tall 
hat and etmvc'ys it out of the <liniug- 
roc'rns in the (TUp[*y manner, lie S(jon 
returns with the intelligi'iice that Mr. 
Krook is at home, Jind that lie luis seen 
him through the shop-door, sitting in 
hi.s back premises, sleeidiig, “like one 
o’clock.” 

“Then I'11 pay,” says Mr. Guppy, 
“and we’ll go aud see him. Small, 
what will it be ? ” 

Mr. Smallweed, cornpelling the at- 
h’lulance of tlic waitress with one hitch 
of his eyelash, instiintly replies aa fol¬ 
lows : “ Four veals and hams is three, 

and four putatoe.'s is three and four, 
and one summer c.abl>age is three 
nud*6ix, and tbri;^ marrows is four aud 
six, and six breads is five, and three 
Clicshires is five and three, and four 
I>int8 of half-and-half is six and throe, 
and four Small rums is eight aud throe, 
and three Follys is eight aud six. *Kight 
and six iu half a s(*vercigii, Polly, aud 
d^hteenpeuce out !” 

Not at all excited by these stupendous 
calculations, Smallweed dismisses his 
friouds with a cuc)l mxl, and ’ remains 


behind to take a little admiring notice 
of Polly, as opportunity may serve, aud 
to read the dail^ papers : which are so 
very large in profX)rtion to himself, 
shorn <if his hat, that when he holds up 
I The Times to run his eye over the 
columns, he seems to have retired for 
the night, and to have di8api>eared under 
the bedclothes. 

Mr. Gupjiy and Mr. Jobliug repair to 
the rag aud bottle shop, where they 
find Krook still sleeping like one o’clock; 
that is#.o say, breathing stertorously 
with his cliinupon his breast, and quite 
insensible to any external sounds, or 
even to gentle shaking. On the table 
beside him, among the usual lumlicr, 
stand an empty gin Injl-tle and a glass. 
The unwholesome air is so stained with 
this liquor, that ovi n the green eyes of 
the cat upon her shelf, as they open and 
shut and glimmer on the visitoi's, look 
drunk. 

“Hold upnero!” SJiys Mr. Guppy, 
giving the relaxed figure of the old 
man another shake. “Air. Krook! 
Halloa, sir !’* 

Hut it would seem as c-asy to wake a 
bundle of old clothes, with a spirituous 
heat smouldering in it “Did you 
ever see such a stupor as befalls into, 
between drink and sleep ? ” says Mr. 
Guppy. 

“If this is his regular sleep,” re- 
tuniH Jobling, rather alarmed, “it’ll 
last a long time oue of these days, 1 am 
thinking.” 

“It’s always more like a fit than a 
nap,” says Mr. Gu]q>y, shakiug him 
again. “ Hallo.'u your lordship ! Why 
he might he rohned, fifty times over ! 
Open your eyes ! ” 

After much ado, ho opens them, hut 
without appearing to see his visitors, 
or any other obj(;et«. Though he crosses 
one leg on another, and folds his hands, 
and several tiiuel closc.s and opens his 
parched lips, he seems to all intents 
and purposes as iuKcnsible as before. 

“ ilc is alive, at any rate,” says 
Mr. Guppy: “ lf('w are you, my Lord 
Chancellor. I Kiv^* brought a friend 
of mine, sir, on a little inat^j“oi 
bu.sinoss.” 

The old.man still sits, often smacking 
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his <lry lips, without the least conscious- 
ness. A^er some minutes/ he makes 
an attempt to rise. They help him up, 
and he stag^'ers agaiiSt the wall, aud 
stares at them. 

“How di» you do, Mr. Krook ?” says 
Mr. Ouppy, in some dis(5*'mfiture. 
“How do you do, sir? You are look¬ 
ing cliamiing, Mr. Krook. I hope you 
aro pretty well 

The old man, in aiming a punjose- 
less blow at Mr. Guppy, or at nothing/ 
fcohly swings himself round, ajfd comes 
witli his face against the wall. So he 
remains for a minute or two, heaped up 
against it; and then staggers down the 
shop to the front door. The air, the 
movement in the couit, the lapse of 
time, or the combination of these things, 
rceovei’s him. He comes back pretty 
steadily, adjusting his fur-cap on his 
head, and looking keenly at them. 

“ Your servant, gentlemen ; I’ve been 
dozing. Hi! I am hard to wake, 
odd times.'* 

“Kitiher so, indeed, sir,” responds 
Mr. Guppy. 

“ What / You’ve been a*trying to 
do it, have you ? ” says the susjucious 
Krook. 

“ Only a little,** Mr. Guppy explains. 
The old mau*s eye resting on the 
empty bottle, he takes it up, examines 
it, and slowly tilts it u]»side down. 

“ 1 say I” he cries, like the Ht>bgob- 
Hn in the story. “Somebody *s been 
making free licre \ ” 

“ I assure you we found it ao,** says 
Mr. Guppy. “Would you allow inc 
to get it filled for you V* 

“Yes, certainly 1 wotild!” cries 
Krook, in hi^ glee. “Certainly I 
would 1 Don’t mention it! Gel it filled 
next door — Sol’s Arms—the Lord 
Chancellor’s fourteenpeuny. Bless yon, 
they know me / ” 

He so presses the fenipty bottle upon 
Mr. Guppy, that that gentleman, with 
a nod to his frioud, accepts the trust, 
and hutrics out and hurries in again 
with the bottle The old man 

receives it in his ^rms like a beloved 
gi^X'^child, and pats it tenderly. 

“littt, I say I” he whispers, with 
his eyes screwed up, after .tasting it, 


“this ain’t the Lord Cliancellor's four- 
teonpenny. This is cighteenpenny ! ” 

“I thought you might like that 
better,” says Mr. Gu]»py. 

“You’re a nobleman, sir,” returns 
Krook, with another taste—and his 
hot breath seems to come towards tliem 
liken dame. “You’re a baron of the 
land.” 

Taking advantage of this auspicious 
moment, Mr. Gujipy presents his friend 
under the impromptu name of Mr. 
Weevle, and states the object of their 
visit. Krook wdth his bottle under 
his arm (he never gets beyond a certain 
pijintof either drunkenness or sobriety), 
takes time to survey his proposed 
lodger, and seems to a]>provo i*f him. 
“You’d like to sec the room, young 
man?” he says. “Ah ! It's a good 
room I Been whitowat-hed. Been 
cleaned down witli soft s<*a|) and soda. 
Ifi! It’s worth twice the rent; letting 
alone my company when you w'ant it, 
and such a cat to keep the mice away.” 

Commending tlio r<.>oiu after this 
manner, the old man lakes them up- 
staii'K, where indeed tin y do find it 
cleaner than it used to be, anti also 
contfiiniug some tdd artii les of furniture 
wliich he has dug u]j fr<en his inex¬ 
haustible stores. The terms are e.'usily 
concluded—for the Lord Chancellor «in- 
not be hard on Mr. Guppy, associated 
as he is with Kengo and Carbt»y, Jaru- 
dyoe and Jarutlyee, and other famous 
claims on his professional consideratitm 
—and it is agreed that Mr. Weevle shall 
take posscssitm on the morrow. Mr. 
Weevle and Mr. Qnpjy thou repair to 
Cook’s Court, Cursitor Street, where 
the personal introduction t>f the former 
to Mr. Snagsby is otfucted, and (more 
important) the vote and interest of 
Mrs. Snagsby are seijpreil. They then 
report progress to the eminent Small- 
woed, waiting at the ofiiee in his tall 
hat for that purpose, and separate ; 
Mr. Guppy explaining that he would 
termiriate his little entertainment by 
standing treat at the play, but that 
there are chords in the human miuU 
which would render it a hollow mockery. 

Ou the morrerw, in the dusk of even¬ 
ing, Mr. Weevle modestly a^ipe^^s. at 
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Kroot’s, By no mpfins incommoded ndth 
Inggago, and cstablislies himself in his 
"new lodging; whore tlie two eyes in 
the shutters stare at him in his sleep, 
as if they were full of wonder. On the 
following (lay Mr. Weevle, who is a 
handy good-for-nothing hind of young 
fellow, hurrows a needle and thread of 
Miss Elite, and a hammer of his land¬ 
lord, .and goes to work devising apolo¬ 
gies for window-enrtains, and knocking 
np apologies for shelves, and hanging 
nji his two teacups, luilkpot, and 
creekery sundries on a pennyworth of 
little hooks, like a shipwrecked sailor 
making the host of it. 

But wliat Mr. Weevle jirizes most, of 
all hi,s few possessions (next after his 
light whiskers, for wliieh iie has an 
att.achmeut that only whiskers can 
tiwakeu in the hreast of man), is a 
choice collecliou of eopiier-platc impres¬ 
sions from that truly national work. 
The. Divinities of Alhion, or Galaxy 
G.allery of British Beauty, representing 
ladies of title and fashion in every 
variety of smirk that art, combined 
witli capital, is capable of prodacing. 
■With these magiiifieout .portraits, iin- 
werthily confined in a band-box during 
his seidusiou among the mtirket-gardens, 
he decorates his apartment; and as 
the Galaxy Gallery of British Beanty 
wears every variety of fancy dress, 
plays every variety of musical instru¬ 
ment, fondles every variety of dog, 
ogles every variety of prospect, and is 
backed up by every variety of flower¬ 
pot and balustrade, the result is very 
impo.sing. 

But, feshion is Mr. Wecvle’s, as it 
was T(jny Jobling’s weakness. To bor¬ 
row yesterday’s paper from the Std’s 
Arms of an evening, and read about the 
brilliant and distmguishcd meteors that 


are shooting across the fashionable sky 
in every direction, is nnsiieakable con¬ 
solation to him. To know wliat mem- 
lier of what brilliant and disiinguislied 
circle accomplished the lirilliaut and 
distingnislied feat of joining it yester¬ 
day, or contemplates the no less bril¬ 
liant and distiiigaished feat of leaving 
it to-mon-ow, gives him a thrill of joy. 
To he informeil what the Galaxy O.allery 
of British Beauty is about, and means 
to bo about, and what Galaxy mar¬ 
riages we on the tapis, and what Galaxy 
rumours are in oiTculation, is to become 
acnuaintiS with the rao.st glorious des¬ 
tinies of mankind. Mr. Weevle l everts 
from this intelligence, to the Galaxy 
l>ortraits implicated; and seems to 
know the originals, and to be known of 
them. 

For the rest he is a quiet lodger, full 
of handy shifts and devices as before 
mentioned, a^lo to cook and clean for 
himself as well as to cai’pcnter, and 
developing social inclinations after the 
shades of evening liavo fallen on the 
court. At those times, when he is not 
visited by Mr. Guppy, or by a small 
light in his likeness quenched in a dark 
hat, he comes out of his dull rofun— 
where he has inherited the djal wilder¬ 
ness of desk bespattered with a rain of 
ink—and talks to Krook, or is “ very 
free,” as they call it in the court, eom- 
mendingly, with any one disposed for 
couvereation. Wherefore, Mrs. Bj|>er, 
who leads the court, is im [Killed to offer 
two remarks to Mra. I’erkins : Firstly, 
that if her Johnny was to have whiskers, 
she could wish ’em to be identically 
like that young man’s ; and secondly, 
Mark my words, Mrs. Bfcrkins, ma’am, 
and don’t you be surprised Lord bless 
you, if tiiat young man comes in at last 
for old Krook’s money 1 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE SMALJ.WEED TAMII-T. 

Ik a rather ill-favoured and ill- and retired into holes until they were 
aavored ueighlH)nrhood, though one of entrapped. The name of tliis old pagan’s 
its rising grounds bears the name of Gwl was Compound Interest. He lived 
Mount Pleasant, the Elfin Smallw^d, for it, married it, diet! of it. Meeting 
christened Bartholomew, and known on with a heavy l'»ss in an honest little 
the domestic hearth as Bart, pos^s that enterprise in which all the 1i>sb w'as in- 
limited portion of his time on which the tended to have been on the other side, 
office and its contiDgencies have no ho broke something—something neces- 
claim. Ho dwells in a little narrow sarj to his existtmee; therefore it 
street, always solitary, shady, and sad, couldn’t have U'en Ills heart - and made 
closely bricked in on all sides like a an end of his career. As his character 
tomb, but wdiere there yet lingers the was not good, and ho bad been bred at 
stump of an old forest tree, whose flavor a Gharity School, in a complete course, 
is about as fresh and natural as the according to question and answer, of 
Smallweecl smack of youth, those ancient })eopIe the Amorite.s and 

There has been only on^ child in the Hittites, he was frequently quoted as an 
Small weed family for several generations, example of the failure of education. 

Little old men and women there have His spirit shone through his son, to 
been, but no child, until Mr. Small- whom he had always preached of “ going 
we<5d’s giandmother, now living, bec<amc out” early in life, and whom ho made 
weak in her intellect, and fell (for the a clerk in a shorp scrivener’s office at 
first time) into a childish state. With twelve years old. There, the young 
such infantine graces as a total w'ant of gentleman improved liis mind, which 
observatiou memory, understanding and was of a lean ami anxious character; 
interest, and an eternal disposition to and, develo))ing the family gifts, gra<lu- 
fall asleej) over the fire and into it, Mr. ally elevaUd himself into the discount- 
Small weed’s grandmother has undoubt- ing profession, doing out early in life 
cdly brightened the family. and marrying lat/*, as ids father had 

Mr. Smallwe^^^d's grandfather is like- done before him, he* t(m begat a lean and 
wise of the party. He is in a hcljdebs anxious-minded sou ; who, in Ids turn, 
condition as to his lower, and nearly so going out early in life ami marrying 
as to his upper limbs; but bis mind is late, became the father of Bartholomew 
unimpaired. It holds, as well as it ever and Judith Smallweed, twins. During 
held, the first four rules of arithmetic, the whole tinic consumed in the slow 
and a ceitain ftnall collection of tlie growth of this family tree, the house of 
hardest facts. In respect of ideality, Smallweed, always early to go out and 
reverence, wonder, and other such phro- late to marry, lias stre ngthened itself iu 
uological attributes, it is no wrorse off its practical character, has discarded all 
than it U8<‘<1 to be. Everytldng that amusements, discountenanced all story- 
Mr. Smaliweed’s grandfather ever put books, fairy tabs, fictitma, and fables, 
away in his iiund was a grub at first, and banished all levities whatsoever, 
and is a gru!> at last. In all his life be Hence the gratifying fact, that it has 
has never bred a single butterfly. bad no child born to it, and tliat the 

The father of this ])lcasant grand- complete little meu and women whom it 
father, of the neigUImurhood of Mount has prcMluced, have been observed *io 
■pIeaO^>t, was a horny-skinned, two- bear a likeness to old monkeys with 
legge<i, money-getting species of spider, something depr^issing on their minds, 
who spun webs to catch uuyrary flics, | At-the present time, in the dark little 
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parlor ccrfcun feet below tbe level of the • Smallweed’s head against the side of 
street—a grim, hard, uncouth parlor, |her porter’s chair, and causes her to 
only ornamented with the coarsest of present, when extricated by her grand- 
t)aize table-covers, and the hardest of, daughter, a highly unbecoming state of 
sheet-iron tea-trays, and offering in its : cap, but the necessary exertion recoils 
decorative charjicter no bad allegorical | on Mr. Bmallweed himself, whom it 
representation of Grandfather Small- j throws back into his porter’s chair, like 
weed’s mind—seated in two black horse-1 a broken puppet. The excellent old 
hair porters chairs, one on each side of: gentleman being, at these times, a mere 
llie fire-jiUve, tlie 6ui>eranTiuatcd Mr. | clothes-bag with a black skull-cap on 
and Mrs. Smallwtetl wile away the rosy i the*top of it, does not present a very 
hours. On the stove are a couple of • animated appearance, until he has iin- 
trivets for the p"ts and kettles which it, dergoni?the two operations at the hands 
IB Grandfather Bmallweed’s usual occu- : of his graud-daughter, of being shaken 
patioii tt) wakdi, and projecting from ; up like a great bottle, and poked and 
the chimney-pi<‘CC5 between them is a punched like a gre.'it bolster. Some 
sort of brass gallows for masting, which indication of a neck being developed in 
he also superintends when it is in action, him by these means, ho .and tbe sharer 
Under the venerahle Mr. Binallwecirs ' of his life's evening again sit fronting 
seat, and guarded by his spindle legs, ia ; one another in their two porter\s chairs, 
a <lTawor in his ehair, reported to con-, like a couple of sentinels long forgotten 
tain property to a fabulous amount. : on their post by the Black Serjeant, 
Ihjside him is a spare cushion, with \ Death. • 

which he is alw’ays provided, in order | Judy the twin is worthy company for 
that he may have snniotliing to throw'at these associates. She is so indubiUvbly 
the venerable jjurtner of his resp(‘-?tcd ; sister to Mr. Smnllweed the younger, 
age whenever she makes an albrnion to i that the two kneaded into one would 
money—a subject on which he is parti- i hardly make a young person of average 
cularly sensitin!, | prop(»rtions ; w-Lile she so happily ex- 

“ And where’s Bart?'’ Grandfather ' emplilies the before-mentioned family 
Smallweed inquires of Judy, Bari’s likenttss to the monkey tribe, that, 

I win-sister. attired in a sjw-ngled robe and cap, she 

“ He au’t come in yet,” says Judy. might walk about the table-land on the 
“ It’rt his tea time, isu)t it ?” top of a barrel-organ without exciting 

*‘No.” much remark ns an unusual specimen. 

“ How much do you mean to say it Under existing circumstances, however, 
wants tlicn ? ” * .she is dressed in a plain, sj)aro gown of 

** Ten minutes.” brown stuff. * 

‘Mliy '/ ” Judy never owned a doll, never heard 

“ T(.“n minutes.”—(Loud on the part I of Cinderella, nq^er played at any game. 
ffJudy.) She once or twice fell into children’s 

* ‘ Ho I ” snys Grandfather Smallweed. company w'hon she waif about ton years 
“Ten minutes.” , old, but the children couldn't get on 

Qrandmother Smallweed, who has with Judy, and Judy couldn’t get on 
been iniunblingrftKl sliakittg her head at i with them. She seemed like an animal 
the trivets, hearing ifiguro.s mentioned, \ of another species, and there was in- 
conuects them with money, ami screeches, ; stiiielive repugnance on both sides. It 
like a luyrible old parrot without any i is very doubtful wh'dber Judy knows 
plumage, “ Ten ten-pound notes,! ” I how to laugh. Slie h.js .so rj^rely seen 
Grandfather Smallweed immediately Lthe thing done, ^.hat the probabilities 
4|^row.s the cushion at her. ! are stnuig the other vr%y. Of anything 

“Drat you, bo quiet! ” says the good | like a youthful lanf^h, she cciHainly can 
old man. , ^ j have no eoi)ce])tit>n. If sl\c wergfvo try 

The effect, of this act of jacplation is ■ one, she would find her teeth in her 
5^'Aifold. It not only doubles ufi Mrs. I way; modelling that action of her face, 
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.IS she has nnconseiotislj modelled all its 
Ollier exjirossions^ on her pattern of 
sordid age. Such is Judy. 

And her tw in brother couldn’t wind 
up a top for his life. He knows no 
more of .Tack the Giant Killer, or of 
Sinhad the Sailor, than ho knows of the 
people in tlie stars. He could as soon 
play at leap-frog, or at cricket, as 
change into a cricket or a frog himself. 
But, ho is so much the better off tjian 
his sister, that on his narrow world of 
fact an ojieniug has dawned, into such 
broader regions as lie within the ken 
of Mr. Guppy. Hence, his admira¬ 
tion and his emulation of that shining 
enchanter. 

Judy, with a gong-like cl.ash and 
clatter, sets one of the sheet-iron tea- 
trays on the table, and arranges cujis 
and saucers. The bread she puts on in 
an iron basket; and the butter (and 
not mucli of itl in a small ecwler plate. 
Grandfather Siuallweed looks hard after 
the tea as it is served out, and asks 
Judy where the girl is ? 

‘ ‘ Charley, do you mean ? ” says Judy. 

“Hey?” from Graudfather Small- 
weed. 

“ Charley, do you mean?” 

This touches a spring in Grandmother 
Smallweed, who, chuckling, as usual, 
at the tiivols, cries—“ Over the water ! 
Charley over the water, Charley over 
the water, over the water to Charley, 
Charley over the water, over the water 
to Charley ! ” and becomes quite ener¬ 
getic'about it. Grandfather looks at 
the cushion, but has not sufficiently 
recovered his late exertion. 

“Ha !” ho says, when there is 
silence—“if ttmt’s her name. She 
eats a deal. It would be better to allow 
her for her keep.” 

Judy, with her brother’s wink, shakes 
her head, and purses u{) her mouth into 
No, without saying it. 

“ No ? ” rctuins the old man. “Why 
not?” 

“She’d want sixpence a-day, and 
we can do it for less,” says Judy. ' 

“ Sure ? ” n 

Jn^ answer^ with a nod of deepest 
meaning, and calls, as she scrapes the 
butter on the loaf with every precau¬ 


tion against w.astc, and cuts it into 
slices, “ I’ou Charley, where are you ?”. 
Timidly obedient to the summons, a 
little girl in a rough apron and a 
Urge lumnet, with her hands coverol 
with soap and water, and a scrubbing 
brush in one of them, appears, and 
cui'tseys. 

“ \Vhat work are you about now ? ” 
says Judy, making an ancient sii.ip at 
her, like a vciy sharp old beldame. 

“I’m a cleaning the up.siairs back 
room, miss,” rcplie.s Cliaiiey. 

“Mind you do it thoroughly, .and 
don’t loiter. Shirking won’t do for me. 
Make haste ! Go along I ” cries Judy, 
with a stamp upon the ground. “ You 
girls are more trouhJe than you ’re 
worth, by half.” 

On this severe matron, a.s she returns 
to h(!r task of scraping llic butler and 
cutting the bread, falls tlio slnidow of 
her brotber, looking in at the window. 
For whom, knife and loaf in hand, slie 
opens the street door. 

“Ay, ay, Bai-t!” says Grandfather 
Smallweed. “Here you are, hey ?” 

“Here I am,” s,ays Bart. 

“Been along with your friend again, 
Bart?” 

Small hods. 

“Dining at his expense, Bart ?” 

Small nods again. 

“ That’s right. Live at his expense 
ns much as you can, .and take warning 
by bis foolish example. Tlial’s the 
use of sneh a friend. The only use 
yon can put him to,” says the venerable 
sage. 

Hie grandson, witliout receiving this 
good counsel !U< dutifully as lie might, 
honors it with all such acceptance as 
may lie in a slight wink and a nod, and 
takes a chair at the tea-table. The 
four old faces then hovel' over tea-enps, 
like a company of ghastly chenibim ; 
Mrs. Smallweed perpetually twitching 
her head and chattering at the trivets, 
and Mr. Smallweed requiring to be re¬ 
peatedly shaken up like a large black 
draught. 

“ Yes, yes,” says the good old gcntl^ 
man, reverting to his lesson of wisdom. 
“That’s such ddvicc as your father 
would- have given you, Bart. Yen 
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never saw your father. More *8 the 
pity. He was my true son.*’ Whether 
it is intended to be conveyed that he 
was particularly plea^int to look at, on 
that aocouiit, does not appear. 

“ He was my true son,” repeats the 
old gentl(‘umn, folding his bread and 
butter on lusknee ; “ a good accountant, 
and (lied fifteen year.s ago.” 

Mi'-s. Siuallu'ced, following her usual 
instinct, hreaks out with “ Fifteen liun- 
(1)0(1 pound. Fifteen hundred pound in 
a black box, fiffteeii hundred pound 
locked u]), fifto<‘n hundreil pound put 
awoy and bid ! ” Her worthy husband, 
Sriting aside his bread and butter, im¬ 
mediately diseliarges the cushion at her, 
crushes her against the side of hta* 
chair, and fidls hack in his own, over¬ 
powered. His appearance, after visit¬ 
ing !MrK. Smallwood with one of these 
admonitions, is particularly impressive 
and not wholly prci*ossossing : firstly, 
because tli** exertion generally twists i 
his black skull cap over one eye and 
giv(is him an air of goblin rakishness ; 
so(!(iiKl)y, lK)(!ausc he mutters violent 
imjo'oeati"ns against Mrs. ymalUvecd ; 
JUtd thirdly, because the contrast be¬ 
tween those p'*w(‘rfui expressmas and 
his powerless figure i.s suggestive of a 
baleful old malignant, who would ke 
very wicked if ho could. All thi.s, 
h‘jwcver, is so comnmn in the Small- 
weed laniily eirelc, that it produces no 
imj»ivssi(»n. Tliu old gentleman is 
nn rely sliaken, and has Ids internal j 
h'athers bf-aten up; the cushion is ‘ 
lestored to its usual place beside him ; 
and the old lady, perh.aps wdth lier cap 
adjusted, and i>eihaps not, is t»lanted 
in lier (diair again, ready to be bowled 
dowm like .a ninepin. 

Some tino! ela]ises, in the piTscnt in- 
.sta«ce, before the old gentleman is 
suflicieiitly cool to resume Ids dis'^oui-se; 
and even then he mixes it up with 
several edifying expletives addressed 
to the •unconscious pai'tner of bis 
bosom, who holds comiimnicati(ni with 
nothing on earth but the trivets. As 
: 

“If your fiither, Bart, had lived 
^nger, he might have been worth a 
de(^l of 4nuijey—you brimstone .chat- 


I terer I—but just aa be was lieginningto 
build up the house that he bad been 
making the frmndations for, through 
many a year—you jade of a magpie, 
jackdaw, and poll-parrot, what do you 
mejui!—he took ill and died of a low 
fever, always being a sparing and a 
spare man, full of business eare—I 
should like to throw a cat at you instead 
of a cushion, and I will too if you 
make ench a confounded fool of your¬ 
self!—and your mother, who was a 
prudent woman as dry as a chip, just 
dwindled aw'ay like touchw'ocKl after 
you and Judy were boi n—You are an 
old pig. You are a brimstone pig. 
You're a liead of swine ! ” 

Judy, not interested in what she has 
often heard, l>cgins to collect in a basin 
various trii)ut!iry .streams of tea, from 
the b(»ttoma of cups and Ro,ucers and 
from the bottom of tbe tca-i>ot, for the 
little charwoman’s evening meal. In 
like inan»)o^ .*<110 gets ti^getber, in the 
iron bread-basket, as many outside 
fragments and wora-down heels (ff 
loaves as the rigid economy of the 
hou.se bas left in exisbaico. 

“But, your father and me were 
p.irtnerR, Bart,” says the old gentle¬ 
man; “and when I am g(»ne, you and 
Judy W'ill have all tltere is. It’s rare 
for you both, that you went out early 
in life—Judy to tlie fl\>w(;r business, 
and you to the law. You won’t want 
to spend it. You'll get your Ij^ung 
witlumt it, ;ind jmt more to it. Wlieo 
I am gone, Judy will go back tu th"' 
flower hmsinoss, and you’ll still stick to 
the law.” 

One might inftr, from Judy’s appear¬ 
ance, that her businc.sH»rat}KT lay with 
the thorns than the flowers; but, she 
lias, in lier time, been ap]»reutieed to 
the art and mystery of a)*tificial flower- 
making. A close observer might per- 
iiapK detect Indfl in her eye and her 
brother's, wlien their venerable grand- 
sire aiiticijKites his l)ci»»g gi»ne, some 
little impatience to ki)x..w M lieifhc may 
*1)6 going, and sdlu(‘ resentful opiniou 
that it i.s time he w^-nt. 

“ Now', if everybody has done^ says 
Judy, (’omjtl»?tirig lior imiparationi; “I’ll 
' have that girl in to her tea. She would 
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ncTcr leave off, if she took it by herself 
ifl the kitchen.” 

Charley is accordingly introduced, 
and, under a heavy fire of eyes, sits 
down to her hasin and a JDruidica) ruin 
of bread aiwi butter. In the active 
superiiitoiKlence of this young person, 
Judy iSinallwccd ap])oavs to attain a 
perfectly geoJogiciil age, and to date 
from the rejuob'st periods. Her sys¬ 
tematic manner of dying at her and 
pouncing on her, with or without J^ro- 
tence, whether or no, is wonderful; 
evincing an accomplishment in the art 
of girl-driving, seldom reached by the 
oldest practitioners. 

“ Now, don’t stare about you all the 
afternoon,” cries Judy, shaking her 
head and etiimping her foot as slic 
happens to c.atch tlie glance which has 
been previously sounding the basin of 
tea, but take your victuals and get 
back to your w(n-k.” 

“Yes, miss,” says Chari^^y. 

“Don’t say yes,” returns Miss Small- 
weed, “ for J know what you girls aie. 
Do it witluuii saying it, and then 1 may , 
begin to believe you.” I 

Charley swallows a great gulp of tea ! 
in ts>ken of sui>miHsion, and so dis-! 
iwrsps the Druidical ruins that Miss | 
Small wecKrcharge.s her not to gorrnan- j 
dize, which “in you girls,” she ol>-1 
serves, is disgusting. Charley might 1 
ftnd Borne more difKoulty in meeting her 
views on the general subject of girls, 
but for a kui>ek at the door. i 

“See who it is, and don’t chew when 
.yonopen it !” cries Judy. 

The object of her attentions with¬ 
drawing for the purpf.se, Miss Small- 
weed take.s Ihat^^jpportuiiity of jumlding 
the remainder of the bre;vl and butter 
together, an<l launching two or three j 
dirty tca-cups into the ebb tide of the 
liasin of tea; as a hint that she con¬ 
siders the eating and drinking ter¬ 
minated. 

“Now! VTIio is it, and what’s 
wanted ?” says the snappish Judy. 

It is one “Mr. George,” H ap]>car8i 
Without otlier announcement or cere¬ 
mony, Mr. George Walks in. 

“Y'hew !” says Mr. Getirge. “You 
are hot here. Always a fije, eh? 


Well! Perhaps you do right to get 
used to one.'’ Mr. George makes the 
latter remark to himself, as he nods ta 
Grandfather Sinallwecd. 

“Ho! It’s you!” cries the old 
gentleman. “How de do? Ilow de 
do ? ” 

“Middling,” replies Mr. George, 

I taking a chair. “ Your grand-daughter 
^ I have had the honour of seeing before ; 
my service to you, mi.ss.” 

“This is ray grandson,” says Grand¬ 
father Smallwood. “You ha’n’t seen 
him before. He is in the law, and not 
much at home.” 

“My service to him, too! He is 
like his sister. He i.s very like bis 
sister. lie is devilish like his sister,” 
says Mr. George, laying a great and not 
altogctlicr complimentai'y stress on his 
•last adjective. 

“And Low does the world use you, 
Mr. George ? ” Grandtalher Smallweed 
inquir(?s, slowly rubbing his legs. 

“I’n^tty much as usual. Like a 
football.” 

Ho is a swarthy browned man of 
fifty well made, and good-looking ; 
with crisp dark hair, bright eyes, ami 
a broad chest. Ilis sinewy and }>ower- 
ful hands, as snuburntus his.facc, have 
evidently been used to a pretty rough 
life. What is curious about him ia, 
that he sits forward on his chair as if 
he were, from long habit, allowing 
space for some dress or aceouirements 
that he has altogether laid aside. His 
stop tw is measured and heavy, and 
would go well with a weighty clash and 
jingle of sjmrs. Uc is close-shavwl 
now, but Ids mouth i.s set us if his 
upper lip had been for years familial’ 
with a great moustache ; and his man¬ 
ner of occasionally laying the open jmlm 
of his broad brown hand upon it, is to 
the same effect. Altogether, one might 
guess Mr. George to have boon a trooper 
once upon a time. 

A Bjiecial contrast Mr. George makes 
to the 8uiallwecd family. Tro qier was 
never yet billeted u}ion a hoiusehold 
more unlike him. It i.s a broadswor’ 
to an oyster-knife. His developed 
hgure, and their stunted forms ; his 
large manner, hlUug any amount of 
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room; and their little narrow pinched 
ways; hia sounding Toice, and their 
sharp spare tones ; are in the strongest 
and the strangest opposition. As be 
sits in the middle of the grim parlor, 
leaning a little forward, with his hands 
upon his Uiighsand his elbows squared, 
he looks as though, if he rernniued there 
long, he would nhsorl) into himself the 
whole family and the whole four- 
roomed bouse, extra little back-kitchen 
and all. 

“J)oyou rub your legato rub life 
into Vm ? ” ho asks of (Grandfather 
Smallwecd, after looking round the 
room. 

“Why. it*s ])arlly a habit, Mr. 
George, and—yes—it partly helps the 
circulation,” lie replies. 

“The cir-cu-la-tiou !” repeats Mr. 
George, folding his arms upon his chest, 
and s(*ejning bocoine twt* sizes larger. 
“Nut much of that^ 1 should think.” 

“Truly I’m old, Mr. George,” says 
Grandfather Siuallwecd. “But T can 
ciirj 7 my ycar.s. I’m ohier than /<cr,” 
nodding at hia wife, “and see wliat 
she is I —V'<iu’re a brimstone}* chat¬ 
terer !” with a sudden revival of his 
late hostilily. 

“Uiilitcky old soul I” says Mr. 
George, turning his iicad in tliat direc¬ 
tion. “Don’t scohl the old lady. 
Look at her here, with her jwor cap 
half off her head, and licr pmir chair 
all in a muddle. Hold up, ma'am. 
Tliat’s hotter. There we arc ! Think 
of your mother, Mr. Srnallweed,” says j 
Mr. (George, coming haok to his scat 
from assisting her, “if your wife an’t 
enough.” 

“1 suppose you were an excellent 
son, Mr. George,” tiie old man hints, 
with a leer. 

•The color of Mr. George’s face rather 
deepens, as he replies ; “Why no. I 
wasn’t.” , 

“ r am aitonished at it.” 

“So am I. I ought to have been a 
good son, and 1 think 1 meant *to have 
been one. But I M-asn’t. I was a 
*ilmndering bad son, that's the long and 
the sht>rt of it, and never was a credit 
4o anybody.” 

“ Surprising !” cries the oH man. 


“However,” Mr. George resumes, 
“the less said about it, the better now. 
Come ! Y ou know the agreement. A1 
ways a pipe out of the two mouths’ in¬ 
terest! (Bosh! It’s all correct. You 
needn’t be afraid to order the pipe. 
Hero’s the new bill, and here’s the two 
mouths’ intcrfst-mmiey, and a d(;vil- 
aud-nll of a scrajsj it is to get it ti^gether 
' in my business).” 

Mr. George sits, with his arras folded, 
consuming the family and tlie parlor, 
while grandfather Siuallweed is assisted 
by J udy to two black leathern (jascs out 
of a locked bureau ; in one of which he 
secures the document be Las just re¬ 
ceived, and from the other takes another 
similar document which he hands to 
Mr. (Jeorge, who twists it up for a 
pipe-light. An the old man insjujcts, 
through his glasses, every up-sU’i'kcaud 
down-stroke <if both documents, before 
he releases them frpm their leathern 
prison ; and* as he counts the money 
three times over, and requirc.s Judy to 
say every word she utters at least 
twice, and is as tremulously shiw of 
speech and action as it is possible to 
be ; Giis business is a long time in pro- 
grcs.s. Wheu it is quite concluded, and 
not before, he disengages his I’avenous 
eye.s ami fingoi-e from it, and answers 
Mr. George’s last remark by saying, 
“Afraid to order the pipe? We are 
not so mercenary as that, sir. Judy, 
see directly to the pipe and the glass of 
cold brandy and water for Mr. George.” 

The sportive twins, wlio have been 
looking straight before them all this 
time, excejit when tJit y have been en¬ 
grossed by the*black leathern cases, 
retire together, genera^y disdainful of 
the visitor, but leaving him to the old 
man, as two young cubs might leave a 
traveller to the parental Kar. 

“And there you sit, I supim^^e, all 
the day long, A ?” Siiys Mr. George, 
with folded arms. 

“Just so, just so,” the old man nods. 

“And don’t you occupy ymirself at 
•all?” • 

“I watch the fire—and the boiling 
and the roasting—^ 

“When there is any,” sajtf Mr. 
George, with great expression. 
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** Just so. When there is any.” 

Don’t yon read, or get read to ? ” 

The old man shakes his head with 
shari) sly triumph, “No, no. We 
have never been readers in our family. 
It don’t pay. Stuff. Idleness. Folly. 
No, no ! ” 

“There’s not much to choose be¬ 
tween your two states,” says the visitor, 
in a key too low for the old man’s dull 
hcarini;, ^is he looks from him to ^the 
old woman and hack again. “I say ! ” 
in a louder voice. r 

“ I hear you.” 

“You’ll sell me up at last I sup¬ 
pose, when I am a day in arroar.” 

“My dear friend!” cries (Grand¬ 
father Smallweed, stretching out both 
handstoeiiibraoehim. “Never! Never, 
my d^ar friend ! But my friend in the 
city that I got to lend you the money— 
Ug might! ” 

“0 1 you can’t answer for him?” 
.•^lays Mr. George ; finiMhing''thc inquiry, 
in luM lower key, with the words “you 
lying (d<i rascal ! ” 

“My dear friend, he is not to be do- 
pcndctl on. I wouldn’t trust him. lie 
will have his bond, my dear friend.” 

“ Devil doubt him,” says Mr. (George. 
Oliarley a]q*eariug with a tray, on which 
arc the )>ipc, a small iwiper of tobacco, 
and the brandy and w'ater, ho asks her, 

. “How do you pome here ! you haven’t 
got the family face.” 

“I goes out to work, sir,” returns 
Cliarley. 

The trooper (if trooper he be or have 
'becn^ takes her botuiot olF, with a light 
touch for so strong a hand, juid pats h(;r 
on the head. “You'^give the house 
almost a wh'»lofU*mc look. It wants a 
hit of youth as mucli as it w.ants fresh 
air.” Tlien he dismisses her, lig])tR his 
pil)C, and drinks to Mr. .Smallwood’s 
friend in tljc city-the one solitary 
flight of that esteemed' old gentleman’s 
imagination. 

‘ ‘ So you think he might be hard upon 
me, eh ?” ^ 

“1 think he might—I are afraid he' 
would. 1 have kpown him do it,” 
says .Grandfaiher Smallweed, incau¬ 
tiously*,' “ twenty times.’* 

lucHUtionsly, because his stricken 


better-half, who has been dozing over 
the fire for some time, is instantly 
aroused and jabbers “Twentythousand 
pounds, twenty twenty-pound notes in 
a money box, twenty guineas, twenty 
million twenty per cent, t^^enty—” and 
is then cut short by the flying cushion, 
which the visitor, to wliom this singular 
experiment appears to ho a novelty, 
snatches from her face as it crushes her 
in the u.sual manner. 

“ Yon ’re a brimstone idiot. You ’re a 
scorpion—a brimstone scorpion! You’re 
a sweltering toad. You ’re a chattering 
clattering broomstick witch, that ought 
to be burnt!” gasps the old man, pros¬ 
trate in his chair. “My dear friend, 
will you shake me up a little ? ” 

Mr. George, who has been looking 
first at one of them and then at the 
other, as if he were demented, tiikos 
his venerable acquaintance by the throat 
on receiving this request, and dragging 
him upright in his chair as easily as 
if he were a doll, appcar.s in two minds 
whether or no to shake all future power 
of cushioning out. of him, and shake 
lum into hi.s grave. Resisting the 
temptation, but agitating him violently 
enough to make his head roll like a har¬ 
lequin’s, he puts him smartly down in 
his chair again, and a<ljusis his skull 
cap with such a rub, that the old man 
winks with both eyes for a minute after- 
wainls. 

“0 Lord!” gasps Mr. Smallwcod, 
“That’ll do. Thank you, my dear 
friend, tliat’ll do. 0 dear me, I'm 
out of breath. 0 Jjord ! ” And Mr. 
Smallw€e<l says it, not williont evident 
apinehensions of Ins dear friend, w’ho 
still stands over him looming larger 
than ever. 

The alannmg presence, however, 
gradually subsides into its ebair, and 
falls to smoking in long puffs; consoling 
itself with the philosophic.al reflection, 
“The name of your friend in the city 
begins with a D, c(»mrade, and you’re 
about right respwtiug the Itond.” 

“Did you sr)cak, Mr. George?” in¬ 
quires the old man. 

The troojKir shakes his head; and 
leaning forward with his right elbow or. 
his right‘knee and his pii>e supported 
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iu timt hand, vhilft Kis other imnd, 
resting on ids left Jcg^ square his left 
elbow in a martial maimer, continues to 
smoke. Meanwhile he looks at Mr. 
Smallwecd with grave attention, and 
ii<»w and then fans the cloud of smoke 
away, in order that he may see him 
the more clcftrly. 

** I take it,” he says, making just as 
much and as little change in liis position 
n-A will enable liiin to reach the glass to | 
his lips, with a round, full action, “that 
I am tlie only mao alive (or dead cither), 
tliat gets the value i»r n jnjje out of 'f/ou 

“ Well returns the old man, “it’s 
true that I don't see ctmipaiiy, Mr, 
(ileorge, and that 1 don’t treat. I can’t 
afTonl to it. Jhit as you, iu your 
pleasant way, made your pipe a con¬ 
dition-” 

“Why, if’s not for the value of it; 
that’s no great tiling. It was a fancy 
lo get it out of you. To have some¬ 
thing in for jijy money.” 

“ Ila ! Y<»u’io prudent, prudent, 
j-lr !'‘ erics (TrandfathcrSmallweed, rub- 
lung liis legs. 

“Very. I always was.” Puff. “*It’s 
a sure sign of my ]>nulence, that I ever 
found the way heic.” Puff. “Also, 
llial J am what J am.” Puff. “I am 
well known to be prudent,” says Mr. 
(Icorge, oomjiosedly smoking. “I rose 
in life, that way.” 

“Dim’t be dowu-heartod, sir. You 
may riM* yet.” 

Mr. Oeorgo laughs and drinks. 

“ Ha’n’t you n<> relations, now/’ asks 
Hrandfalher Small weed, with a twinkle 
iu Ids eyes, “ who would pay off this 
little principal, or who wfiuld lend you 
a good name or tw.* that I could ]»er- 
suade iny friend in the city io make 
you a further advance u pou ? Two g<a)d 
namo^ would ho snftieieiit for my friend 
in the city. Ila’n’t you no such illa¬ 
tions, Mr. George ?” 

Mr. George, still composedly smoking, 
replies, I had, 1 shouldn’t trouble 
them. I have boon trouble enough lo 
my belonging.^ in my day. It may be 
a<'^ry good sort of peiulenee in a vaga¬ 
bond, who has wasted the l>est time of 
hi^life, to go l«wk then to decent people 
flmt^lie never was a credit to, and Jive 


npon them; Imt it’s not njy sort. The 
best kind of amends then, for having 
gone away, is to keep away, in my 
opinion.” 

“But natural affection, Mr. George,” 
bints Grandfather Smallweed. 

“For two good names, hey ?” says 
Mr. George, shaking his head, and still 
composedly smoking. “jNo, That’s 
not my sort, either.” 

Grandfather Smallweod has been gra- 
dualfy sliding doum in liis chair since 
his last^djustiuenl, and Is now a bun¬ 
dle of clotiies, with a voice in it willing 
for Judy. TJiat Ilouri appe.aring, 
shakes him up in the usual manner, 
and is charge<l liy the old gentleman to 
remain near him. For he seems chary 
of jiutling hi.s visitijr to the tixiuble of 
repeating his late attentions, 

“11a !” he observes, when he is iu 
trim again, “If yon could have trtveed 
out the Captain, Mr. George, it would 
Jiave been the niaking of you. If, when 
you (irst came here, iu c«mse([uence of 
our advortisemeuts in the newsij>aj>er8 
—when I say ‘our,’ I’m alluding to 
the advertisements of my friend in the 
city, and one or two otiiei*swho embark 
their capital in the same way, and are 
so friendly towards mo as sometimes to 
give me a lift with my little pittance— 
if, at that lime, you could have helped 
us, Mr. George, it would have been the 
making fjf you.” 

“I was willing enough to lie ‘made,’ 
as you call it,” says Mr. George, smok¬ 
ing not (piite so jilacldly as before, Svx 
since the entrance <*f Jinly he has been 
in some measure disturKnl by a tasci- 
nation, not of the ?idmiring kind, wliich 
obliges him to look at he»a.s she stands 
liy her grandfather's chair ; “ but. on 
the whole, J am glad 1 wa.sii’t now.” 

“Why, Mr. George? In the name 
of—of Brimstone, why ?” says Grand¬ 
father Smallwced,*with a jilain ap)K?ar- 
ance of cxa.speratiou. tBrimstone .ipiia- 
renily suggested by his eje lighting on 
Mi*s. SmiUlweed iu her slurnlier.)* 

•“ For two reason\ comrade.” 

“And wliattwo rcjp>ons, Mr. George? 
In the name of the-” 

“Of our friend in the city?”Sug¬ 
gests Mr. George, composedly drinking. 

» 
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“Ay, if yon Hie. What two rea-1 and I am glad I neTor fonnd him, when 
SQ 2 ,g J*’ j he was neither, to lead to a lesnit to 

“ In the first place,” retnnis Jfr. ■ much to his advantage. That ’» roascm 
Charge; hut stili hoking at Judy, as /number one.” 
if ehe being so old and so lile her/ "I hope number two’s as good ? 
grandfather, it is indifferent whieh of / snarls the old man. 
tbe two he addresses; “you gentlemen I “Why, no. It’s more of a selfish 
took me in. You advertised that Mr. reason. If I had found him, I must 


Hawdon (Captain Hawdon, if you hold 
to the saying. Once a captain always a 
captmn) was to hear of something to 
his advantage.” ' 

“ Well ?” returns the old ma^, ghrilly 
and sharply. 

“Well 1” says Mr, George, smoking 
on. “ It wouldn’t have been much to 
his advantage to have been clapped into 
prison by the whole bill and judgment 
trade of Iiondoa ” 

“ How do yon know that 1 Some of 
his rich relations might have paid his 
debts, or compounded for ’em. Besides, 
be had taken us in. Ho owed us im¬ 
mense suins, all round. 'I would sooner 
have strangled him than had no return. 
If 1 sit here thinking of him,” snarls 
the old man, holding up his impotent 
ten fingers. “I want to strangle him 
now.” And in a sudden access of fury, 
he throws the cushion at the unoflend- 
ing Mrs. Small weed, hut it passes 
hanniessly on one side of her chair. 

“1 don’t need to be told,” returns 
tbe trooper, taking his pipe from his 
lips for a moment, nnd carrying his 
eyes back from following tlie progress 
of the cushion, to the pipe-bowl which 
is .burning low, “that ho carried on 
heavily and went to ruin. I have been 
at his riglit hand many a day, when he 
was charging u|)on rftin full-gallop. I 
was with tuna, when he was sick and 
well, rich and poor. I laid this hand 
upon him, after he had run through 
everything and broken down everything 
beneath him—when he held a pistol to 
his head.” • 

“ I wish he had let it off I” says the 
benevolent old man, “ and blown his 
head into as many pieces as he owed 
pionnds!” * * 

“ That would have been a smash 
indeed,” returns tbe trouper coolly ; 
“afij way, he had been young, hopeful, 
and handsome in tiic (lays gone by; 


hare gone to the other world to look. 
He was there.” 

“ How do yon know he was there ?” 

“ He wasn’t here.” 

“ How do you know he wasn ’t 
here ?” 

“Don’t lose your temper as well as 
your money,” says Mr. George, calmly 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe. 
“He was drowned long before. lam 
convinced of it. He went over a ship’s 
side. Whether intentionally or acci¬ 
dentally, I don’t know. P(jrhapB your 
friend in the city does.—Do you know 
what that tune is, Mr. Smallweed V 
ho adds, after breaking off to whistle 
one, accompanied on the table with tlie 
empty pipe. 

“Tune !” replies the old man. “No. 
We sever have tune.s here.” 

“That’e the Dead March in Sanl. 
They bury soldiers to it; so it’s the 
natural end of the subjech Now, if 
your pretty graud-dangbter—excuse me, 
miss—wiil condescend to take care of 
this pipe for two months, we shall sav(‘ 
the cost of one next time. Good even¬ 
ing, Mr. Smallweed I ” 

“My dear friend I” The old man 
gives him both his hands. 

“So you think your friend in the 
city will be bard upon me, if I fail in a 
payment?” says the trooper, looking 
down upon him like a giant. 

“My dear friend, I am afraid he 
will,” returns the old man, looking 
np at him like a pigmy. , 

Mr. George laughs; and with a 
glance at Mr. Smallweed, and a parting 
salutation to the scornful Judy, strides 
out of the parlor, ebashing •imaginary 
sabres and other metallic uppurtenanoes 
as he goes. 

“ You’re a damned rogue,” soys jthe 
old gentleman, making a hideous gri¬ 
mace at the door as he shuts it. “lijit 
I ’lUime yon, you dog, I ’ll Hnae you 1 "■ 
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After this omrable remark, bia spirit 
spars into those enchanting regions of 
reflection which its education and pur¬ 
suits hare opened to it; and again he 
and Mrs. Smallweed wile away the 
rosy hoars, two unreliered sentinels 
forgotten as aforesaid by the Black 
Seijeant. 

While the twain are faithful to their 
post, Mr. Gteorge strides through the 
streets with a massive kind of swagger 
and a grave-enough face. It is eight 
o’clock now, and the day is fast draw¬ 
ing in. He stops hard by Waterloo 
Bridge, and reads a playbill; decides to 
go to Astley’s Theatre. Being there, is 
much delighted with the horses and the 
feats of strength ; looks at the weapons 
with a critical eye ; dis,approves of the 
combats, as giving evidences of unskil¬ 
ful swordsnmnship ; but is touched home 
by the sentiments. In the last scene, 
when the Emperor of Tartary gets up 
into a cart and condescends to bless the 
united lovers by hovering over them 
with the Dnion-Jack, his eye-lashes are 
moistened with emotion. 

The theatre over, Mr. George edmes 
across the water again, and makes his 
way to that curious region lying about 
ihc Uaynaafket and Leicester Square, 
which is a centre of attraction to in¬ 
different foreign hotels and indifferent 
foreigners, racket-courts, fighting-men, 
■swordsmen, footgnards, old china, gam¬ 
ing houses, exhibitions, and a large 
medley of shiibliiness and shrinking 
out of sight. Penetrating to the heart 
of this region, he arrives, by a court 
and a long whitewashed pasfage, at a 
great brick building, composed of bare 
walls, floors, roof-rafters, and skylights ; 
on the front of which, if it can be said 
to have any front, is painted Geokge’s 
Snoonno Gai,i,eb%, &o. 

Into George’s Shooting Gallery, &c., 
he goes ; and in it there arc gaslights 
(partly turned off now), and two 
whitened targets for rifle-shooting, and 
archery accommodation, and fencing ap¬ 
pliances, and all necessaries fur the 
British art of boxing. None of these 
sports or exercises are being pursued in 
Geerge’s Shooting Gall&y to-night; 
which is so. devoid of company, that a 


little grotesque man, with a large head 
has it all to himself, and lies aslccn 

( upon the floor. 

The little man is dressed something 
like a gunsmith, in a greeb baize apron 
and cap; and his face and hands are 
dirty with gnnpowder, abd begrimed 
with the loading of guns. As he lies 
! in the light, before a glaring white tar¬ 
get, the black upon him shines again. 
Not dar off, is the strong, rough, pri¬ 
mitive table, with a vice upon it, at 
which Kb has been working. He is a 
little man with a face all crushed to¬ 
gether, who appears, from a certain 
blue and speckled appearance that one 
of his cheeks presents, to have been 
blown up, in the way of business, at 
some odd time or times. 

“Phil!” says the trooper, in a quiet 
voice. 

‘ ‘ All right I ’’ cries Phil, scrambling 
to his feet. • 

“ Anything been doing'! ’’ 

“ Plat as ever so much swipes," says 
Phil. “Five dozen rifle and a dozen 
pistol. As to aim ! ’’ Phil givesm howl 
at the recollection. 

“Shut up shop, Phil !’’ 

As Phil moves about to execute this 
order, it appears that he is Ikuib, though 
able to move very quickly. On the 
speckled side of his face ho has no eye¬ 
brow, and on the other side he has a 
bushy black one, which want of uni¬ 
formity gives him a very singular and 
rather sinister appearance. Everything 
seems to have hapipeued to his hands 
that could possibly take place, con¬ 
sistently with th% retention of all tlie 
fingers; for they are notched, and 
seamed, and crumpled 8ll over. He 
appears to be very strong, and lifts 
heavy benches about as if be had no 
idea what weight was. He lias a curious 
way of limping rognd the gallery with 
his shoulder against the wall, and tack¬ 
ing off at objects ho wants to lay hold 
of, instead of going straight to.them, 
wi|ioli has left a znicar all round the 
four walls, conventionally called “Phil’s 
mark.” 

This custodian of George’s QaHejr in 
George’s absence concludes his pro¬ 
ceedings, wlien be lias locked the great 
H 2 
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d(.»ors, aud turned out all the lij^hts but 
one, which he leaves to glimmer, by 
lirngging oTit from a wooden cabin in a 
corner two mattresses and bedding. 
These being drawn to opposite ends of 
tlio gallery, the iro<'»])er makes his own 
bed, and Phil makes his. 

“Phil !” says the master, walking 
towards him without his coat and waist¬ 
coat, and lcw>king more soldierly than 
ever in his braces. “You were $>und 
in a doorway, weren't yoa.“ 

“Gntter,” says Phil.” Wfitehman 
tumlded over me.*’ 


HOUSE. 

“Then, vagabondising came natuml 
to you, fi*om the beginning.*’ 

“ As nat’ral as possible,” says Phil. 
“Good night! ” 

“Good night, guv’ner.” 

Phil cannot even go straight to IkhI, 
but finds it necessary to shoulder round 
two sides of tlje gallery, and then lack 
olf at his mattress. The trooper, alter 
taking a turn or two in the ritle-diH- 
tance, and looking up at tbo moon now 
sinning through the skylights, strides 
to his t>wn mattress by a shorter route, 
and goes'to bed too. 


CHAPTER XXir. 

mi;, bucket. 


Allehohv looks pretty cool in Lin- 
.‘frill’s inn Fields, though the evening 
IS hot; i‘or, both Mr. Tulkinghorn’s 
windo\i'h are wide open, and the room 
in lori;y, gusty, and gloomy. These 
ni^iy not be desirable characteristics 
•xvlirn November couies with fog and 
:<ioe{, or •Tannary with ice and snow ; 
bu I they have tlieir merits in the sultry 
bmg vacation weather. They enable 
Allegory, thougii it has cheeks like 
penebeft, and knees like bunches of 
idfissoniR, and rosy dwellings for calves 
to its logs and muscles to its arms, to 
look tolerably co(d to-night. 

Plenty of dust comes in at Mr. Tnlk- 
Ingborn K windows, /ind plenty more 
b?i8 genemted among Ids furniture and 
})a]>ers. It ' lies thick everywhere. 
Wlien a breeze from the country that 
has lost its way, lakes fright, and 
makes a blind hurry to rush out again, 
it flings as much dijst in the <‘yes of 
Allegory as the law—or Mr. Tulkiiig- 
liora, one of its trustiest rejiresen- 
tatives.—may scatter, on occasion, in 
the eyes of the laityt ,• 

‘In his lowering magazine of dust,- the 
universal article i*to which his jiapers 
audr^ himself, and all ' his clients, j 
and all thingi^ of earth, animate and 
iiiauimate, are rcssblTing, .Mr. Tulk-; 


jnghom sits at one of the open 
windows, enjoying a bottle of old port. 
Though a hard-grained man, close, clr}% 
and silent) he can enjriy ohl wine with 
the *bcBt. He has a priceless binn of 
port in some artful cellar under the 
Fields, which is one of his many secrets. 
When he dines alone in charii}>ers, as he 
has dined to-day, and has his bit offish 
and bis steak or chicken brought in 
from the coffee-house, be descends witli 
a caudle to the echoing regions lielow 
the deserted mansion, and, hcrabled by 
a renmte reverberation ot' tbundering 
doors, comes gravely back, encircled by 
an earthy atuH'.sj)here, and canying a 
l>ottle from which he pours a radiant 
nectar, two scHire and ten years obi, 
that blushes in the glass to find itself 
80 famous, and fills the whole room 
witli the fragrance of 5K»utheni grapes. 

Mr. Tulkinghorn, Aiitiiiig in the'twi¬ 
light by the open window, enjoys his 
wine. A« if it whispered to him of its 
fifty years’ of silence and seclusion, it 
shuts him up Gie closer. Mdre impeno- 
ttable than ever, he sits, and drinks, 
and mellows as it were in secrecy; 
pondering, at that twilight hour, on 2^1 
the mysteries he knows, associated with 
darkening woods in the country, and 
vast blank shut-up houses* in town; 
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and jierliaps sparing a tlionglsb or two concerns her or not—especially not. 
for himself, and his family history, and My little woman has a very activi! 
liis money, .and his will—all a mystery, mind, sir.” 

to everyone—and that one bachelor | Mr. Baagshy drinks, and murmurs 
friend of his, a man of the same mould | with on admiring cough behind his 
and a lawyer too, who livetl the same I hand. “Bear me, very fine wine 
kind of life until he was seventy-five ; indeed !” 

years old, and then, suddenly conceiv- | “Therefore you kept your visit to 
iiig (as it is supposed) an impression jyourself, last night ?” says Mr. Tuf- 
that it was too monotoaous, gave his | kinghorn. “ And to-night, too?” 
gold watch to his hair-dresser one sum -1 “,Yea, sir, and to-night, too. My 
mer evening, and W'alked leisurely home i little wonmn is at present in—not to 
to the Temple, and haugisl liimself. | put tooeline a point on it—in a pions 
Bnt, Mr. TiUkinghoni is not alone i state, or in what she. considers such, 
to-night, to ponder at his usual length, j and altend.s the Evening Bxertioms 
Bcated at the same tohle, though with ! (which is the name they go hy) of a 
his chair modestly and uncomfortably | reverend party of the name of Chad- 
drawn a little way from it, sits a bald, band. lie lias a gr eat deal of eloquence 
mild, shining man, who coughs respect- at bis command, undoubtedly, but I am 
fully behind his hand when the lawyer not quite favoiiiable to his style myself, 
bids him fill bis glass. i That’s neillicr here nor there. My little 

“ Now, Bnagsby,” says Mr. Talking-1 woman being engaged in that way, 
bom, “to go over this odd story again.” made it easier for me to step round in a 
‘ ‘ If you please, sir.” quiet manner.’’ 

“ You told me wben you were so good Mr. 'I'ulkinghom assents. “Fill 

:us to step round here, last night - - ” yoim glass, Suagsby.” 

“For which I must ask you to ex- “Thank you, sir, I am sure,” re¬ 
cuse mo if it was a liberty, sir ; but I turns the stationer, with ids cough of 
remember that you had todron a sort of deference. “This is wonderfully fine 
an interest in that person, and 1 thought' wine, sir I ” 

it possible that you might—just—wish “Itisararn wine now,”,says Mr. 

—to-” Tulkingborn. “It is fifty years old.” 

Mr. Tulkinghom is not the man to “ Is it indeed, sir ? But I am not 
help him to any conclusion, or to admit surprised to hear it, I am sure. It 
anything as to any possibility concern- might be—any age almost.” After 
ing bimself. So Mr. Snagsby trails rendering this general tribute to the 


ofl‘ into saying, with an awkward cough, port, Mr. Snagsby in bis modesty 
‘ ‘ I must .ask you to excuse the liberty, coughs an apology behind his hand fur 
air, I am sure.” drinking anything so pteoioms. 

“Not atall,” says Mr. Tulkinghom. “Will you run over, once agaui, 
“You told me, Snagsby, that you put what the boy sai(f?” asksMr. Tulking- 
011 your hat and came round without horn, putting his hands into the pockets 
mentiouiug your inteptiou to your wife, of bis rusty smallclothes and leaning 
That was prudent 1 think, because it’s quietly back in his chair, 
not »matter of such importance that it “With pleasure, sir.” 
requires to be mentioned.” Then, with fidelity, though with some 

“Well, sir,” returns Mr. Snagsby, prolixity, the law-Wtioner rejicate .Ice’s 
“ you see my little wopian is—^not to statement made to the assembled guests 
put too fine a point upon it—inquisitive, at his house. On coming to the end of 
She’s inquisitive. Poor litUc thing, his narrative, be ^ives a greaf start, 
she’s liable to spasms, and it’s good for ahd breaks off with—“ Dear me, sir, 1 
liB); to have her mind employed. In ; wasn’t aware there was any other 
( onsequenoe of which, sbc employs it— | gentleman present! ’ 

I should say upon every individual: Mr. Snagsby is dismayed tef see, 
thing she.can lay hold of, whethpr it standing with an attentive face between 
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himgelf And the iaw'/er, at a little dish j “Don't you be afraid of hurting the 
tmoe from the table, a person with aiboj,”he says. “You won't do that, 
hat and stick in his hand who was not It’s all right as far as the boy’s con- 


there when he himself came in, and has 
not since entered by the door or by 
either of the windows. There is a press 
in the room, but its hinges have not 
creaked, nor has a step been audible 
upon the floor. Yet this third person 
stands there, with his attentive face, 
and his hat and stick in his hands, and 
his hands behind him, a composed 'and 
quiet listener. He is a stou% built, 
steady-looking, sharp-eyed man in black, 
of about the middle-age. Except that 
he looks at Mr. Snagsby as if he were 
going to take his portrait, there is nothing 
remarkable about him at first sight 
but his ghostly manner of appearing. 

“Don't mind this gentleman,” says 
Mr. Tnlkinghom, in his quiet way. 
“ This is only Mr. Bucket.” 

“0 indeed, sir?” returns the sta¬ 
tioner, expressing by a cough that he is 
quite in the dark as to who Mr. Bucket 
may be. 

“ I wanted him to hear this story,” 
says the lawyer, “ because I have half 
a mind (for a reason) to know more of 
it, and he is very intelligent in such 
things. What do you say to this. 
Bucket 

“It’s very plain, sir. Since our 
people have mdv^ this boy on, and he’s 
uot to be found on his old lay, if Mr. 
Snagsby don’t object to go down with 
me to Tom-all-Alone’s and point him 
out. we can have him here in less than 
a couple of, hours’ time. I can do it 
without Mr. Snagsby, of course; but 
this is the shortert w^.” 

“Mr. Bucket is a detective oflicer, 
Su^sby,” says the lawyer in expla¬ 
nation. 

“Is he indeed, sir?” says Mr. 
Snagsby, with a strong tendency in his 
clump of hair to stand on end. 

“And if you have no real objection 
to accompany Mr. Bucket to the place 
in question,” pursues the lawyer, “ I 
shall feel obliged to tou if you will do 
so.” ^ 

In a moment’s hesitation on the part 
of Mp* Snagsby, Bucket dips down to 
the bottom of bis mind. 


ocrued. We shall only bring him hei'e 
to ask him a question or so I want to 
put to him, and he’ll be paid for his 
trouble, and sent away again. It ’ll be 
a good job for him. I promise you, as 
a man, that you shall see the boy sent 
away all right. Don’t you be afraid ol' 
hurting him; you an’t going to do 
that.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Tnlkinghom ! ” 
cries Mr. Snagsby cheerfully, and re¬ 
assured, “ since that’s the case-” 

“Yes! and lookee here, Mr. Snag-s- 
by,” resumes Bucket, taking him aside 
by the arm, tapping him familiarly on 
the breast, and s]>caking in a confi¬ 
dential tone. “You’re a man of the 
world, you know, and a man of busi¬ 
ness, and a man of sense. That’s what 
you, are.” 

“lam sure I am much obliged to 
you for your good opinion,” returns the 
stationer, with his cough of modesty, 
“ but-” 

“ That’s what you are, you know,” 
B.ays Bucket. “ Now, it an’t necessary 
to say to a man like you, engaged in 
your business, which is a business of 
trust and requires a person to be wide 
awake and have his senses about him, 
and his head screwed on tight (I bad 
an uncle in yoim business once)—-it an’I 
necessary to say to a man like you, 
that it’s the best and wisest way to 
keep little matters like this quiet. 
Don’t you see i Quiet ! ” 

“Certainly, certainly,” returns the 
stationer. 

“ I don’t mind telling you,” ■ says 
Bucket, with an engaging appearance ol 
frankuesB, “that, as fiiras lean under¬ 
stand it, there seems to be a dpubt 
whether this dead person wasn’t entitled 
to a little property, and whether this 
female liasn’t been up to some games re- 
speofmg that property, don’t you see ! ” 

“ 0-! ” says Mr. Snagsby, but not ap¬ 
pearing to see quite distinctly. 

“Now, what you want,” parsu,eo 
Bucket, again tapping Mr. Snagsby on 
the breast in a eomfortable and southing 
manner,-“is, that every person should 
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hare their rights according to Justice. 
That *a what you want.'* 

“To be sure,” retunis Mr. Saagsby 
with a nod. 

“ On account of which, and at the 
same time to oblige a—do you call it, 
in your business, customer or client ? 1| 
forget how my uncle used to call it.” I 

“Why, I gfjnerally say customer 
myself,” replies Mr. Suagsby. 

“Tou’re right!” returns Mr. 
Bucket, shaking hands with him quite 
affectionately,—“on account of which, 
and at the same time to oblige a real 
good customer, you mean to go down 
with me, in confidence, to Tom-all* 
Alone^s, and to keep the whole thing 
quiet ever afterwards and never men¬ 
tion it to any one. That’s about your 
intentions, if 1 understand you ? ” 

“ Yon are right, sir. You are 
right,” says Mr. Suagsby. 

“ Then heix? your hat,” returns his 
new friend, quite as intimate with it as 
if he harl made it; “aud if you’i’e 
ready, I am.” 

They leave Mr. Tulkinghorn, wjt)*out 
a ruffle on the surface of his unfathom¬ 
able deptlis, drinking his old wine, and 
go down into the streets. 

“ You (!bn’t happen to know a very 
good sort person of the name of 
Grid ley, do you?” says Bucket, in 
friendly converse as they descend the 
stairs. 

“No,” says Mr. Snagsby, consider¬ 
ing, “I don’t know anybody of that 
name. Why ?” 

“Nothing jmrticular,” says Backet; 
“only, having allowed his temper to 
get a little the better of him, and hav¬ 
ing been threatening some respectable 
people, he is keeping out of the way 
of a warrant I have got against him — 
which it's a pity J;bat a man of sense 
should do.” 

As they walk along, Mr. Snagsby ob¬ 
serves, as a novelty, that, however quick 
their pace* may be, bis companion still 
seems in some undefioable maniler to 
lurk and lounge ; also, that whenever 
h*(^is going to turn to the right or left^ 
he pretends to have a fixed put'pose in 
big mind of going straight ahead, and 
wheels eff, sharply, at the very, last 


1 moment. Now and then, when they 
pass a police constable on his beat, Mr. 
Snagsby notices that both the consta¬ 
ble and bis guide fall into a deep ab- 
straefion as they come towards each 
other, and appear entirely to overlook 
each other, aid to gaze into space. In 
a few instances, Mr. Backet, coming 
behind some under-sized young man 
with a shining bat on, and his sleek 
hairjtwistod into one flat curl on each 
side of his head, almc^fc without glanc¬ 
ing at ham touches him W'itli his stick ; 
upon which the young man, looking 
round, instantly evaporates. For the 
most part Mr. Bucket notices things in 
general, with a fixee as unchanging as 
the great mourning ring on his little fin¬ 
ger, or the brooch, composed of not 
much diamond an<Ta good deal of set¬ 
ting, which be wears in bis shirt. 

When they came at last to Tom-all- 
A lone’s, Mr. Bucket stops for a moment 
at the corner, aud takes a lighted bull’s- 
eye from the constable on duty there, 
who thou accompanies him with his own 
particular bull’s-eye at his waist. 
tween his two conductors, Mr. Sna^by 
passes along the middle of a villanous 
street, undrained, unventilated, deep in 
black mud and corrupt wate^-~though 
the roads are dry elsewhere — and 
reeking with such smells and sights that 
he, who has lived in London all his life, 
can scarce believe bis senses. Branebipg 
from this stieet and its heaps of ruins, 
are other streets and courts so infamous 
that Mr. Suagsby . sickens in body and 
mind, and feels as if lie were going, 
every moment de^r down, into the in¬ 
fernal gulf. ^ 

“ Draw off a hit here,sMr. Snagsl^,” 
rays Bucket, as a kind of shabby palan¬ 
quin is borne towaixis them, surrounded 
by a noisy crowd. “ Here’s the fever 
coining up the street I” 

As the unseen*wretch goes by, the 
crowd, leaving that object of attrac¬ 
tion, hovers round the three visitors, 
like a dream of ^horrible fac^, and 
ffldes away up alleys and into ruins, imd 
behind walls ; and ^th occasional crie# 
and shrill whistles of warning, thence¬ 
forth flits about them until they €eave 
the place. 
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“Are aiose the fever-houses, Bar- enough,” turning back each sleeper’s 
by! ” Mr. Bucket coolly asks, as he arm from his face to look at him. 
turns his bull’s-eye on a line of stinking “Are these your good men, my dears T ’ 


rums. 

Darby replies that “all them are,” 
and further that in all, for months and i 
months, the |)eo|)Ie “bare been down/ 
by dozens, ” and have been can-ied out. 


“Yes, sir,” returns one of the 
women. “ They are our husiiauds.” 

“ Brick makers, ch ?” 

“ Yes, sir." 

“What are you doing hero? Yon 


dead .and'dying “like sheep with the don’t belong to Londou.” 

rot.” Bucket observingtoMr. Snagsliy “A’o, sir. We belong to Hertford- 

us they go on again, tliat iic luuiu a shire.” 

little poorly, Mr. Snagsby answers'tb.at “ Wliereabouts in Hertfordshire V 

he feels as if he couldn’t bre(>the the “ Saint Albans.” 

drenfll'ul air. “ Como up on tb.e.tcttWii ?” 

There is inquiry made, at various “ We walked up yesterday. There’s' 
houses, for a boy named Jo. As few no work down with us at present, but 
peo)de are known in Toin-all-Alouo’s by we have done no good by coming bere, 
any Christian sign, there is much refer- and shall do none, 1 expect.” 
ence to Mr. Snagsby whether he means “That’.s not the way to do much 
Carrots, or the Colonel, or Callows, or good,” says Mr. Bucket, turning his 
Y'ouug Chisel, or Terrier Tip, or Lanky, he.ad iii the direction of the unconscious 
or the Brick. Mr. Snagsby descril)es figures on the ground. 


over and over again. Thei'o are con- “ It aii’t 
flictingopinionsrespecting theoriginal of with a sigii. 
his piotnre. Some think it must bo it full well.’ 
Carrots; some say the Brick. The The nwra 


“ It aii’t indeed,” rcjdies the woman 
th a sigii. “ Jenny and mo knows 


Carrots ; some say the Brick. The The nxim, though two or three feet 
Colonel i.s produced, hut is not at all higher than the door, is so low- that the 
near the tiling. Whenever Mr. Snagsby head.of the talle.st of the visitors would 
.and his eondactors are stationary, the touch the hlackeneil ceiling if he stood 
crowd flows round, and from its squalid upright. It is offensive to every sense; 
depths obsequious advice heaves up to even the gross caudle burns pale ami 
Mr. Bucfect. Whenever they move, sickly in the polluted air. There arc a 
and the angry bull’s-eyes glare, it fades couple of benches, and a higher bench 
away, and flits about them up the by way of table. The men lie asleep 
alleys, and in the ruins, and behind the whore they stumbled down, but the 
walls, as before. women sit by the candle. Lying in the 

At last there is a lair found out arms of the woman who has spoken, is 


whpre Toiighy, or the Tough Subject, a very young child, 
lays him down at night; and it is “ Why, what ago do yon call that 
thought that the Tough Subject may be little creature?” says Bucket. “It 
Jo. Comparison of Uutes between Mr. looks as if it was’horn yesterday.’’ 
Snagsby and sthe proprietress of the He is not at all rough about it; and 
house—a drunken face tied up in a ' as he turns his light gently on the in- 
hlaek bundle, and flaring out of a heap | fant, Mr. Snagsby is strangely reminded 


ofrags on the floor of a dog-hutch which of another infant, encircled with light, 
is her private apartment — leads to that he has seen in pictures, 
the establishment of this conclusion. “He is not three weeks old yet, sir,” 
Toughy has gone to the Doctor’s to get says tlie woman, 
a bottle of staff for a sick woman, but “ Is he your child ? ” 
will be'here anon. “ Mine.” ' 

“And who have' we got here to- The other woman. Who was bonding 
night ? ” says Mr. Bucket, opening over it when they came in, stooiis 
another door and''glariug in with his down again, and kisses it as it lies 
buU’i eye. “ Two drunken men, ch ? i asleep. 

And two women I The men are sound | “ You seem as fond of it as if you 
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were the mother yourself,” says Mr. “ There, there I ” says Jenny. “ Liz, 
Bucket. you’re tired and ill. Let me take him.”, 

• “I was the mother of one like it. In doing so, she displaces the mother’s 
master, and it died.” dress, but quickly readjusts it over the 

“Ah Jenny, Jenny I ” says the other wounded and bruised bosom where the 
woman to her; “ bettor so. Much baby has been lying, 
better to think of dead than alire, I “ft’s my dead child,” say.s Jenny, 
Jenny 1 Much better 1 ” walking np and doauj as she nurses, 

“Why, yon an’t such an unnatural “ that makes me love this child so dear, 
woman, I hofw, ” returns Bucket, stern- and it’s niy dead child that makes her 
ly, “as to wish your own child deadlove it so de.ar too, as even to think ofits 
“Grod knows you are right, master,” I)eiifg taken away from her now. While 
she returns. “1 am not. I’d stand she tbigk.s that, / think what fortune 
between it and death, with my own life would 1 give to have my darling back, 
if 1 could, as tnie as any pretty lady. ” But' wo mean tlie same thing, if we 
“Then don’t tolk in that wrong knew how to say it, nstwo mothers does 
manner,” says Mr. Bucket, mollified in our poor hearts ! ” 
again. “ Why do you do it ! ” As Mr. Suagsl.y blows his nose, and 

“It’slu'ouuht into my htanl. master,” coughs his cough of sympathy, a step 
returns the woman, her eyes filling with ; is heard witliout. Mr. Bucket throws 
tears, “when I look down at the child liis light into the doorway, and says to 
lying so. If it was never to wake no Mr. Knagsby, “ Now, what do you say 
more, you’d think me mad, I should toToughy? Will he do?” 
take on so. I know that very well. I “ Tliat's /"o,” says Mr. Snagshy. 

was with Jenny when she lost hers— Jo stands amazed in the disc of light, 

warn’t I, Jenny?—and I know liow like a ragged figure in a luagie lamboru, 
she grieved. But look around you, at trembling to think that he has oll'cnded 
this place. Look at them ; ” ghtneing against the law in not L.aving moved 
at the sleepers on the ground. “ Look on far enough. Mr. Snagshy, however, 


at the hoy you ’re waiting for, who '.s giving him the consolatory assurance, 
gone out t» do me a good turn. Think “ It’s only a job you will bo paid for, 
of the children that your husiness lays Jo,” he recovers ; and, on being taken 
with often and often, and that yoM sec outside by Mr. Backet for a little pri- 
grow uj) 1 ” vate confabulation, tells his kale satis- 

“ Well, well,” says Mr. Bucket, factorily, though out of breath. 

“you train him respectable, and he’ll “I have squared it with the lad,” 
he a comfort to you, and look after you says Mr. Bucket, returning, “and it’s 
in your old ago, you know.” all right. Now, Mr. Snagshy, wq ’re 

“I mean to try hard,” sho answers, ready for you.” 
wiping her eyes. “But I have been a First, Jo has to complete his errand 
thmkiug, being over-tired to-night, and of good-nature ^y handing over the 
not well with the ague, of all the many physic he has been to gut, which he dc- 
things that ’ll come in his way. My livers with the laconic verbal direction 
master will l>e against it, and ho ’ll be that “ it’s to he all took d’rectly.” 
heat, and see me beat, and made to Secondly, Mr. Snagshy has to lay upon 
fe.ar his home, and perhaps to stray the table half-a-erown, his msual lanaeca 
wild. If I work for him ever so much, for an immense svariety of afthetions. 
and ever so hard, there’s no onetoholp Thirdly, Mr. Bucket has to take .lo by 
me; and if he should be turned had, the arm a little above the elbow and 
’spite of all I could do, and the time walk him on before him : •without 
should come when I should sit by him which ohsenanett neither the Tough 
in his sleep, made hard and changed, Subject nor any other Subject could be 
an’t it likely I sliould think of him as professionally conducted to Lincoln’s 
he lies in my lap now, and wish he had Inn Fields. These ari-angementtioom- 
died as Jenny’s child died 1 ” • pleted, they give the women good night. 
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sad adme oat oaee more into black and 
&al Tom-all-AIone’s. 

By the noisome ways through which 
they descended into t^t pit, they grs- 
dualiy emerge from it; the crowd flit¬ 
ting, and whistling, and skulking about 
them, until they come to the verge, 
where restoration of the bull’s-eyos is 
made to Darby. Here, the^rowd, like 
a concourse of imprisoned demons, turns 
back, yelling, and is seen no more. 
Through the clearer and fresher streets, 
nevm- so clear and fresh to Mr.^nags- 
by’s mind as now, they walk and ride, 
until they come to itr. Tulkinghorn’s 
gate. 

As they ascend the dim stairs (Mr. 
Tulkinghorn’s chambers being on the 
first floor), Mr. Bucket mentions that 
he has the key of the outer door in bis 
pocket, and that there is no need to { 
ring. For a man so export in most 
things of that kind, Bnoket takes time 
to the door, and makes some noise 
too. It'may be that he sounds a note 
of preparation. 

Howbeit, they come at last into the 
hall, where a lamp is burning, and so 
into Mr. Tulkinghom's usnal room— 
the room whore he drank bis old wine 
to-night. He is not there, but his two 
old'&sbioned candlesticks are ; and the 
room is tolerably light. 

Mr. Bucket, sifiU having his profes¬ 
sional hold of Jo, and appearing to 
Mr. Snngsby to possess an unlimited 
number of eyes, makes a little way into 
thia.room, when Jo starts and stops. 

“What’sthe matter ?” says Bucket 
in a whisper. 

“ There she is ! ” cries Jo. 

“Who!” S' 

“ The lady t” 

A female figure, closely veiled, stands 
in the middle of the room, where the 
light falls upon it. It is quite still, 
and silent. The front of the figure is 
towards them, hut it takes no notice of 
their entrance, and remains like a 
statue. ' 

“Now, tell me,” ^ys Bucket aloud, 

“ how you know tlmt to be the lady.” 

“ I know the wale,” replies Jo, star¬ 
ing, Vand the bonnet, and the gownd.” 

“Be quite sure of what you say, 


11 Toogli, ” returns Bucket, harwiriy.Ph- 
I servant of him. “ Look again.” 

“lam a looking as hard as ever I 
can look,” says Jo, with starting eyes, 
“ and that there’s the wale, the bonnet, 
and the gownd.” 

“ Wliat about those rings you told 
me of ? ” asks Bucket. 

“A sparkling all over here,” says 
Jo, rubbing the fingers of his left hand 
on the knuckles of his right, without 
taking his eyes from the figure. 

The figure removes the right hand 
glove, and shows the hand. 

“Now, what do you say to that!” 
asks Backet. 

Jo shakes bis head. “ Not rings a 
bit like tbciu. Not a hand like that.” 

“What are you talking of?” eays 
Bucket; evidently pleased though, and 
well pleased too. 

“ Hand was a deal whiter, a deal 
delicater and a deal smaller, returns Jo. ” 

“ Why, you ’ll tell me I’m my own 
mother next,” says Mr. Bucket. “ Do 
yon recollect the lady’s voice ? ” 

“I think I does,” says Jo. 

The figure speaks. “Was it at all 
like this. I will speak as long as you 
like if yon are not sure. Was it this 
voice, or at all like this voice ?” 

Jo looks aghast atMr. Backet. “Not 
a bit!” 

“Then, what,” retorts that worthy, 
pointing to the figure, “did you say it 
was tlic lady for ? ” 

‘ ‘ Cos,” says J o, with a perplexed store, 
but without being at all shaken in his 
certainty, “Cos that there’s the wale, 
the bonnet, and the gownd. It is her 
and it an’t her. It an't her hand, nor 
yet her rings, nor yet her woice. But 
that there’s the wale, the bonnet and the 
gownd, and they ’re wore the same way 
wot she wore ’em, and it’s her height 
wot she wos, and she giv me a sov’ring 
and hooked it.” 

“Well 1” says Mr. Bucket, slightly, 
“we haven’t got much good oat of you. 
Bat, however, here ’e five shillings for 
you. Take care how yon spend it, and 
don’t get yon rself into troahle.” Bucket 
I stealtldly tells the coins from one hand 
j into the other like counters—whufli is a 
! way he has, his prineil»l use, of them 
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being ill, tbeee games of ekitl — atid then 
puta ib a /ittlepil^ iato the boj^’s 
hiuid, and takes him out to the door; 
leaving Mr. Snagsby, not by any means i 
comfortable under these mysterious cir¬ 
cumstances, alone with the veiled figure. 
But, on Mr. Tulkingbom’s coming into 
the room, the veil is raised, and a suffi¬ 
ciently good-looking Frenchwoman is 
revealed, though her expression is 
something of the intensest. 

“Thank.you. Mademoiselle Hor- 
tense,” says Mr. Tnlkinghorn, with his 
usual equanimity. “I will give you 
no further trouble about this little 
wager.” 

“You will do me the kindness to 
remember, sir, that I am not at present 
placed 1 ” says Mademoiselle, 

“Certainly, certainly !” 

“ And to confer upon me the favour 
of your distinguished recommendation 1” 

“ By all means, Mademoiselle Hor- 
tense.” 

“A word from Mr. Tnlkinghorn is 
so powerful.”—“ It shall not be want¬ 
ing, Mademoiselle.”—“Receive tlie 
assurance of my devoted gratitude, dear 
sir.”—“Good night.” Mademoiselle 
goes out with an air of native gentility; 
and Mr. Bnckct, to whom it is, on an 
emergency, as natural to be groom of 
the ceremonies as it is to be anything 
else, shows her down stairs, not with¬ 
out gallautry. 

“Well, Bucket?” quoth Mr. Tulk- 
iiighorn on his return. 

“It’s all squared, you see, as I 
squared it myself, sir. There au’t a 
doubt that it was the other one with 
this one’s dress on. The buy was exact 
respecting colors and everything. Mr. 
Suagsby, I promised you as a man that 
be should be sent away all right. Don’t 
say it wasn’t done ! ” 

“ You have kept your word, sir,” 
returns the stationer; “and if I can 1 
be of no further use, Mr. Tnlkinghorn, j 


M7 

I think, as my little woman wM be 

getting ankious-” 

“ Thank you, Snagsby, no further 
use,” says Mr. Tnlkinghorn. “I am 
I quite indebted to you for the trouble 
you have taken already.” 

“Not at all, sir. I wish you good 
night.” 

“Yon see, Mr. Snagsby,” says Mr. 
Bucket, accompanying him to the door, 
and shaking hands with him over and 
over'again, “what I like in you, is, 
that yog’re a man it’s of no use pump¬ 
ing ; that’s what you are. Whm you 
know you have done a right thing, you 
put it away, and it’s done with and 
gone, and there’s an end of it. That’s 
what you do.” 

“That is certainly what I endeavour 
to do, sir,” returns Mr. Snagsby. 

“ No, you don’t do yourself justice. 
It an’t what you endeavour to do,” says 
Mr. Bucket,' shaking hands with him 
and blessing Sim in the tenderest man¬ 
ner, “it’s what you do. That’s what 
1 estimate in a man in your way of 
business.” 

Mr. Snagsby makes a suitable re¬ 
sponse ; and goes homeward so confused 
by the events of the evening, that he is 
doubtful of his being awake and out— 
doubtful of the reality of ttie streets 
through which he goes—doubtful of the 
reality of the moon that shines abeve 
him. He is presently reassured on 
these subjects, by the unchallengeable 
reality of Mrs. Snagsby, sitting up with 
her head in a.pertect beehive of curl¬ 
papers and nightcap; who has dispatched 
Guster to the police station with official 
intelligence of %er husband’s being 
made away with, and who, within the 
last two hours, has gtass^ through 
every stage of swooning with the 
greatest decorum. But, as the Uttlo 
woman feelingly says, many thanks she 
gets for it! 
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CHAPTER XXTII. 

Esther’s narrative. 


We camo honic from Mr. Boytborn’s 
•after six (>l<-fisant wc(v‘Ics. vVc woro 
often ill the* jvarlc, an4 in the woods, and 
seldom passed the Lodt'e where wo had 
taken aia-lter without Inokiiiff iif to 
speak to the k<'Of»er’s wife ; but saw 
no more of Lady Bedlook, exoe})t at 
church on Sundays. There was eoin- 
j>any at ('^liesney Wold; and althoii^'h 
several hoantifnl faces surrounded her, 
her face rotainod the samef’influence on 
mo as at first. 1 div not (juite know’, 
t ven now. whether it was jiainful or 
S'leasuralde: whetlier it drew'- ino to¬ 
wards her, or made me shrink from her. 

I think I admireil her with a kind of 
fear; and I know’ that in‘her presence 
iny thoughts always wandered back, as 
they had done at first, to tliat old time 
of my life. 

1 had la fancy, on jn(*re than one of 
those Sundays, that what this lady so 
curiously was to me, I was tu her—I 
mean that 1 disturbed her thoughts as 
she influenced mine, though in some 
different way. But when I stole a 
glance at her, and saw her so composed 
and distant and una})proachalfle, 1 fidt 
this to lie a foolish weakness. Jndt'cil, 

I felt tlio whole state of my mind in 
reference to her to bo weak and uu- 
rcasonable; and 1 remonstrated with 
myself about it as much as 1 could. 

One incident tliat. ocffarre<l before w’e 
quitted iMr. B«.ytljovn’B lumsc, 1 liad 
Sicttcr inenl^on in this }dace. 

I was walking in tlie garden with 
Ada, when I was told that some one 
wished to see roe. ftoing into the 
breakfast-room where'^this person was 
waiting, I found it to be tlie French 
maid who Iwul cast off her shoes and 
walked ihrougli the wet grass, on the 
\lay when it thundered and lightened. ' 

** Mademoiselle,” she l>egan, looking 
fixedly at roe with her too*eager eyes, 
though otherwise presenting an agree¬ 
able appeaiiince, speaking neither 


with boldness nor Boiwility, “1 have 
taken a great liberty in eoniing here, 
but you know how to excuse it, Iniugso 
amiable, luademoisellc.” 

“ No excuse is ne'-essary,” f returned, 
“if you wish to hj)oak to me.'” 

• “That is my desire, mademoiselle. 
A thousand thfinks for llic permis- 
' sion. J have your leave to sp<‘ak. Jh 
it not?” she said, in a quick, natural 
way. 

“Certainly,” said I. 

“ Madeiii'iisello, you are so ainilfble ! 
Listen then, if y-oi jilease. I Jiave left 
my Lady. Wo could not agree. Aly 
Lady is so high ; st) very high. .I’aixh'U ■ 
M.idemoiselle, you are riiilit ! ” Her 
quieknes-s anticipaWd what T might 
have said ])resently, but as yet !iad 
only thought. “Jt is n(*t for me to 
come'.here to eomphun of my Lady. 
But I say she is s" iiigh. so very high. 

I will say not a word more. All the 
world knows that.” 

“Go on, if y<ni jdeaso,” said I. 

Assuredly ; mademoiselle, T am 
thankful for your politejK'SS. Alade- 
moiselle, 1 have an iru xprossildc desire 
to find serviec with .a young huly who is 
good, accomplished, Ijcautilul. You are 
good, aceomplishod, and bcauliful as an 
ang<‘l. All, could I liavo the honor (»f 
being your domestic ! ” 

“J am sorry-” I began. 

“Do not disraiss me .so soon, made- 
rooisellel” she said, w’itli an iuvolun- 
t ry contraction of her fine black eyc- 
I brows. “Let roe hope, a rftoroant ! 
Mademoiselle, 1 kii(*w iliis service would 
be more retireil than that which 1 have 
quitted. Well I I wish I know 

this service would )>e lesa^dietaugulshed 
than that which I have quitted. Well ! 
I wish that. I know thi^ I shouhl win 
less, as to wages here. Good. 1 am 
conUnt.” 

“ I assure you,” said I, quite einbar- 
ross(4 hy the mere of having 
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siioh an attendant, ^'that I no 
maid-** 

‘*Ali, madomowello, but why not? 
Why n<it, whou yua can have one so dc- 
roUid tfj you ! VVlio would be cnchauiod 
In .snrr<‘ you ; who would be so true, so 
zealous, n.nd so faitliful, (jvery doy I 
Madoiaoisdlo, 1 wish will) all iny heart 
to Rorvo you, lJ<‘ not si>*j;ik of money 
at pre.sent. Take luc as X am. For 
nothing ! ” 

8j)C was so siugul'triy earnest that I 
drew back, ahiiost afraid of her. With¬ 
out appearing to U'dicr it, in her ardor, 
she still pressed liorself upon me; 
speaking in a rapid subdued voici;, 
though .always with a certain grace and , 
propriety. i 

‘‘ MailcTii'-iselle, I coiuc from the 
8*>uth Country, where u'o aroM|uit*k, and 
where wc ItUt- and dislike very strong. 
Aly Lady was too high for me ; I was 
too high for her. It is d(»ne—]iasl.-- 
liuished ! lle.''{'jvc me as yuur dono'slie, 
and J will serre you well, i will do 
ijjiMi'e fi!' you, than y(»u figure to your¬ 
self now. ('hilt,' rtiadoiii-iselle, 1 will 
— no roatter. I will do uiy utmo.slf pos¬ 
sible, in all thinvs, If you aeeept my 
service, y..u will not repent it. ALi'le- 
inol.stlii. \*ui will not rejs.-nt it, and [ 
wdli serve you woll. Vou don’t know , 
liow well ! ’’ 1 

Tber(‘ v, as a. hnvj-ing energy in her' 
face, as she sfctKKl looking at me wl«iie 1 
exphuned lUe. inipossiJulity of iny eu-j 
gaging her (wilhoiil vhinl»iijg it ju'Ci's- i 
sary to say liow very little 1 desired to ! 
do s<d, wliiidi se- nied te briusc visibly 
before uji- snnu* wre.nan tVoni the streets 
of huris in the r. 'gti i>f terror. She 
heard in<* out itli -ut, interruption ; and 
then said, with In r jiretty accent, 
ill her mildest vitiee : 

‘♦Heyi madenwuselle, I have received 
my answer ! J urn sorry of it. .Unt J 
must go cisew'here, and seek wliat I 
have not found here. Will you gra- 
cion.sly lef me kiss yM»ur hand 

She looked at me more intently as 
she took it,';^d seemed to take nolo, 
«wth her ludmontary touch, of evi-ry 
Vein in it. “I fear I surpiiHed you, 
inadoiuoi.^elle, on the day of the storm T’ 
she»siuii with a uartimr curlseV. . 


I I confo.ssed that she had surjirised 
I us all. 

j “1 to(»k an oath, madomoisolle,” she 
' said, smiling, “and 1 w.autod to starn]> 
it on my miml, so that I miglit keep ii, 
I faithfully. And I will ! Adieu, made¬ 
moiselle ! ” 

’ So ended our conference, which I wa- 
vojy glad to bring t* a close. J sup 
j posed she went away from the village, 

! fir J saw htu no iinwc ; and iiolhing 
, else oeeurred to distuib our tianquil 
i siiiunie*pleasure.‘<. until .«i.v weeks were 
'out, and we re(unie«l home as Ihcg.au 
ju.^t now by saying. 

At tluil. time, and for .a good ra.aiiy 
weeks after that lime, Kieliaid was 
mui.'^t.aut in his visits. I'esidrs coming 
every Saturday fir Sumhay, ami reiriaiu- 
ing with u.s until Moiuhiy movning, he 
soinotime.s rode fUit on liorsel^iek tin- 
expoctiully, and the evening with 

us, and rode ^ack again early next day. 
He was as vivacious as e.ver, and tohi 
us he was very industrious ; but I was 
not easy in my miml about him. It 
apjsjaro'l to me that lii'f in«lusti-y was 
all misdirected. I could n(»t find that 
it hid loanytijing, Imt the formation <»i‘ 
delusive liope.s in (tonne.xion nith the 
suit already tiie )>ernicifms (j^ause of so 
le.uch sorrow ami ruin. He bad got ut 
the Cere of that mystery imw', lie toM 
us ; and nothing could he ]»huiier than 
tli.it tlio will under whieh he and Athi 
were to take, I donH know how many 
tiu.us.ands f)f poumls, musi Iw finally 
(Stahli.shed, if tiicro were any Reuse or 
justice in the (Nmrt of (Ihancery—imt 
O wiuit a great if tli.ut. sounded in my 
! oars- and tliat*tliis hap)*y c»Miclufiifiii 
Ciiulfl in‘t be much longer delayed. He 
t proved this to liiuisolf by ;f,Il tiie weary 
I arguments on that shle he had rt;ul, 

' and overy one of them sunk liim dee|>or 
in tin; infatuation. Ho ha«! (‘vcu iH'giia 
if* haunt the (kuirt. Ho told us how* 
ho .saw Miss FUtc tlicre daily ; iiow ihey 
) talked togeth-'r, .and he flid her little 
kindnesses; amljauv', while ie/laughcd 
itt. her, ho pitied her from hi.s heart. 
But he never tiiougi|t— novor, my |io(/r, 
dear, sanguine Jliehard, capable of so 
1 much happ’iie.sH then, and wit# sueU 
i better things before him 1—what a 
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fatal linV was riveting between bis fresb and I wish to Hearcn I were a more 
youth and her faded age; between his constant sort of fellow. I don^ mean 
free hop« and her caged birds, and her constant to Ado, for I love hey dearly 
hungry garret, and her wandering —better and ^tter OTcry day—but 
mind. constant to myself. (Somehow, j mean 

Ada loved him too well, to roistnist | something that I can't voiy well ex- 
lum much in anything he said or did ; I press, but you ’ll make it out.) If J 
and my guardian, thongh he frequently I were a more constant sort of fellow, I 
complained of the east wind and read I should have held on, either to Badger, 
more than usual in the Growlery, pre- j or to Kcnge and Carboy, like grim 
served a strict silence on the sulyect. I Death ; and should have begun to be 
So, I thought, one day when I went to steady and systematic by this time, and 

London to meet Caddy Jellyby# at her I shouldn’t be iu debt, and-” 

felicitation, I would ask iliehard to bo Are you in debt, lliclmrd t” 
in waiting for me at the coacli-olfice, “Yes,” said Richard, “lam a little 

that we might have a little talk to* so, my dear. Also I have taken rather 
gether. I found Jiiio there when 1 too much to billiards, and that sort of 
airived, and we walked away arm in thing. Now the murder's out; you 
arm. despi.se me, Esther, don’t you ? ” 

“ Well, Richard,” said I, as soon as “ You know I don’t,” said I. 

I could begin to be grave with him, “ You are kinder t'> me than I of</*n 

“are you beginning to feel more settled am to myself,” he returned. 
now ? ” dear Kstlicr, 1 .am a very iuif{»rtanate 

“Oyes, my dear!” returned Rich- dog not to be raoro settled, but how 
ard^ “I am all right enough.” caji 1 1>e more settleil ? If you live in 

“ But Bcttlcd ? ” said I. an unfinished house, you coulJw’t 

“How do you mean, settled^” re* settle down in it; if you were con- 

turned Richard, with his gay laugh. demntd h.‘ave everything you under- 
“Settled iu the law,” said I. took, unfinisimd, you wtmid find it 

“ 0 aye,” replied ilichwd, “I’mall luird to apply yourself to anything; 
right enough.” and yet tliat’s my unhapp^ case, 1 

“You said that before, my dear vvas born into tliis unfinished contention 
Richard.” with all its ehanees and changes, ajid it 

“And you don’t think it’s an an- began to unsettle me before I quite 
wer, eh ? W'ell ! I’erlmps it's not. knew the dilference between a snit at 
Settled ? You moan, do I foci as if I law and a suit of elutlics ; and It has 
were settling down ?” gout* on unsettling me over since; and 

“.Yes.” here J am now, (?ons<‘joiis someiimes 

“ Why, no. I cna'i say I am settling th;it I am but a worthhss b llow to love 
<low’n,” said Illcdiard, .strongly empha- ray cnutidiiig cou.'sin .^da ” 
sising ‘down,’ aa if tli^it expressed the We were in a solitary place, and h«* 
difficulty; “In.^ause one can't settle put his hand before his eyes and sobbc<l 
down while tliis business remain.^ in as ho said the words, 
such an unsettled state, Wlien I say “0 Richard!” said 1, “do not be 
this business, of course I mean the— sn) movc<l. You have* a noble natflre, 
forbidden subject.” and Ada’s love may make you worthier 

“Do you think itever l>c in a everyday.” 
settled state ? ” said 1. “I know, my dear,” he r(]dicd press- 

“Not the Ic-ast doubt of it,” an- ing my arm, “1 know all that. You 
swered Richard. , musut'mind my being a little soft now, 

•Wo walked a little w’ay without speak-' for I have hud all this up<m my mind 
ing; and presently^ Hifhard addressed for a long time ; and have often meant 
me in his frankest and most feeling to s|K‘ak to you, and have sometimes 
manTie< , thus : wanted oj»portuu1ty and sometimes cour- 

“ My dear Esther, I understand you, age. .1 know what the tlio^glit« ol 
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Ada ougWt to do for aie, bat it doesn’t oisely salted. What is it tliat I natti- 
do it. I *m too unsettled even ft)r that. i»ily turn n»y thoughts to ? ” 

I love her most devotedly ; and yet 1 I looked at him, and shook my 
do her wrong, in doing myself wrong, head. 

fvery day and hour. Bnt it can’t last What,” said Richard, in a tone of 
forever. We shall come on fir a final perfect conviction, “ but the army ? ” 
hearing, and get judgment in oar favour; The army ?” said 1. 


and then you and Ada shall see what 1 1 
cun really be 1” I 


“ Thearmy, of course. What I have 
to do, is, to get a commiasion; and— 


Jt had given me a pang to hear him there 1 am, you know !” said Richard 
sob, and see the tears start out between ( Aqd then he sfaowc<i mo, proved by 
his fingers; but that wa-s infinitely j elabcjrute calculations in his pocket- 
leas affecting to me, than the JiopefuJ book, ti*t supposing ho had e xtracted, 
aulmatloii with which lie said those say two hundred pounds of debt in si:# 
words. ^ months, out of thearmy; and that he 

have looked well into the papers, contracted no at ail within a cor- 
Estber—I have bwn d<*.cp in t lioin for responding tH'riod, in the army—as to 
months”—ho cnntiiiiied, recovering his which lie had i|uite made u[) his mind : 
cheerfulness in a moment, “and you this step must involve a saving of four 
may rely upon it Wiat we shall come hundred pounds in a year, or two tbou- 
out triumphant. A.s to years of delay, sand ]>ounds in five years—which was 
there has been no w;nit of tliein, Ilea- a considerable sum. And thou he 
von knows ! and tiien. is thegreaterpro- sjioke so higcyuou.sly and sincerely, of 
l»ability of our bringing the matter to a the sacrifice ho made in withdrawing 
speedy close : in faet, it’s on tlie paper himselff«»r a time from Ada, and <.f the 
now. It will be all right at last, and oamestness with which he aspired 
then you shall see !” . In thought lie always did, I know full 

JlccalJing how he had just now pkeed well—to repay her love, and to ensure 
Messrs. Kongo .and (’arl-xy in the same her happiness, and to conquer wliat was 
category witli Mr Uadger, 1 .asked him amis.s in himself, and to acquire the 
Avhen he inlbuded to be articled iu Lin- very soul of decision, that liepiade my 
coin’s Inn ? heart ache keenly, sondy. For, 1 

“There as’uin 1 I tldnk not at all, tlmught how would this end, bow could 
Esther,” he rr,turne<l with an ellort, this end, when so so<m and so surely ali 
“I fancy I have had enough of it. his manly qualities weiv touched l»ytht‘ 
Having worked at .Tarii<ly<‘c and .larn- fatal blight that ruined everything it 
dyce likir.'i galley slavi*, 1 Jiave slaked rcstid on ! 

iny thirst for the law, and satihfn'il my- 1 spoke to Richard with all-the ear- 
self that I shouldn’t like it. Besides, ncslncss I felt, and all the hope 1 Cfmlil 
1 find it unsettles me more ami more to not quite feel tlieii: and imphnccl him, 
he BO con.sUintly upon the scene of for Ada’s stike, ntt to pul any iru-it in 
act,ion. So what,” C''ntinm.d Richard, Chancery. To ail I said^ Richard rea- 
confident again by tlii.s time, “do I dily assented; riding over the Court 


naturally turn my thoughts to?” 

“1 can’t imagiqc,” said I. 

“Don’t look BO serioms,” Tctumcd 
Richard, “because it's the best thing 
1 can do, my dear Esther, I am ceruiin. 
It’s not as*if I wanhul a prole.-isiou for 
life. These proceedings will c .iile te 
a termination, and then 1 am pi\A'ided 
rof* No. 1 h»ok upon it as a pursuit 
which is in its nalme more or Je.ss un- 
wdtlcd, and therefore wuitod to ray 
tt:uipprary condition—may say, pre- 


and everything else iu his easy way. 
and drawing the brightest pici,ure.s of 
the character he was te s«*ttle into- 
aliiH, wlien the gneviujs suit slnmld 
biose its hold upon 1dm ! We had a 
long talk, hut it alway.s cjune back to 
that, in substance., 

At last, w'e came to »S‘'ho Square, 
where Caddy Jejlyhyjiad appointed to 
wait for me, as a quiet place in the 
neighlsmrhooil of Newman • atiect. 
Caddy was in the garden iu the centre, 
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:tiul hurried out as sAnn as T apponrHl. 
Alter a few (sbeerful words, liichard 
left us tofcether. 

Prince bau a pupil over the way, 
PJsther,” said Caddy, “and jr'ft the 
l^eyfor us. So, if you will walk round 
and round here with me, we can lock 
(iUrseJres in, aiul 1 can tell you com- 
f *rt.'ibly what I wanted to see your dear 
jrood face about.” 

“Very well, my dear,” said I. 
“ Notbiug could lie better.” So Cuddy, 
after alfectionatcly squeezing the dear 
|bod lace as she calkd it, locked the 
gate, and took my arm, and we began 
to walk round tho garden very cosily. 

“You see, Esther,” said Caddy, who 
thurouglily enjoyed a little confidence, 
•‘after you sp<)ke to me about its being 
wrong to marry wiiliout Ma’e know¬ 
ledge, or even to keep Ma long in the 
dark respeetiugour engagement—-themgh 
i don’t l»(,‘lioYe i\'la (•ar(‘S,)nucb for me, 
1 must .sa}’—1 thought it right to men¬ 
tion your opinions to P'-iueo. In the 
first place, because T want to f>rofit by 
everytliiiig you toll nu- ; juid in the 
second ]i!ace, because 1 have no secrets 
from Prince.” 

“I Lojx^ lie approved, Caddy?” 

“0, ni^' dear ! I assure you he would 
.a]»provi' of ;iMythitig you could say. 
You have no idtja what an opinion he 
has of you j ” 

“Imieofi?” 

“Esther, it’s enough to make any¬ 
body but me jealous,” said Caddy, 
laughing and shaking her head; “Imt 
it only innke.s mo joyful, for you ai-e 
the first friend I ever liad, and the best 
friend I ever can liave, and nobody can 
respect and lotb you much to please 
me.” 

“Upon my word, Caddy,” said T, 
“you are in the genera) conspiracy to 
keep me in a good lujmour. Well, my 
dear ? ” 

“Well! I am gfung to tell you,” 
replied^ Caddy, crossing her hands con- 
foleutially ujion my arm. “So wc 
talked a good deal altout it, and so I 
.said to Prince, ‘Prince, as Miss Sum- 
meraon ——” 

hope you didn't say ‘Miss Sum- 
inerson ? ’ ” 


“No, I didn’t!” eri^ Caddy, 
greatly pleased, and with the brighh^it 
of faces. “I said, ‘Esther.* I said 
to Prince, ‘As Esther is decidedly of 
that opinion, Prince, and has exjuessod 
it bv me, and always hints it when she 
writes th^ae kind notes, which you arc 
so fond of hearing me read to you, I 
am prei>aied to disclose the truth to 
Ma whenever you think proper. And 
I think, Prince,’ said I, ‘that Esther 
thinks that I should beiu a bettor, and 
truer, and more honourable position 
altogether, if you did the same to your 
Papa.’ ” 

“Yes, my dear,” said I. “Esther 
certainly does think so.” 

“So I was right, you see !” ex¬ 
claimed Caddy. “WcU! this troubled 
Prince a good deal ; not be(«iuse lie li.ad 
the least <loubt alxujt it, but because bo 
is so considerate of the feelings of old 
Mr. Turvoydrop ; and he had liis .ap- 
ju'cheiisions that old Mr. Turveyclrop 
might break his hcni’t, or faint away, 
or be very nmch overcome in some 
affecting manner or other, if lie madr 
suclf'an announcement. He feared pld 
Mr. Turvcydrivp might consider it un- 
dutifui, and might receive too great a 
shook. Por, old Mr. Turvt ydrop's de- 
])ortment is very boautiful yon know, 
Estlier,” adiled Caddy ; “ and his feel¬ 
ings are extremely sensitive.” 

“ Are they, my dear ?” 

“0, extremely sensitive. Prince 
says so. Now, ibis has caust'd my 
darling child—1 didn't mean to use tin) 
expre.ssion to you, Esther,” (.Vultly /tj>o- 
logised, her face suifusod W’iti! blnslu'S, 
“but 1 generally call Prineo my dar¬ 
ling child.” 

1 laughed : and Caddy laughed au<] 
blushed, and went on. 

“This has eaustKl him, Esther—” 

“ Caused whom, my doar f ” 

“ O you tiresome thing!” said Caddy, 
laughing, with her jiretty face on fire. 
“My darling child, if you insist upon 
it!—This lias cfiused him wei^ks of 
uneasiness, and has made iiim delay, 
from day to day, in a very anxir.us 
manner. At hist he said to me, 

‘ Caddy, if Miss Summerson, who is a 
great favourite with my father, could 
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to provailed npon to be present when I 
broke the subject, I tbinki could do it.’ 
So I promised I would ask you. And 
I made up luy mind, besides,” said 
(laddy, looking at me hopefully, but 
timidly, “that if you consented, I 
w'ould ask you afterwards to come with 
me to Ma. This is what I meant, when 
I said in my note that I had a great 
favor and a great assistance to beg of 
you. And if you thought you could 
grant it, Esther, we should both be 
very grateful.” 

“Let me sec, Ctuldy,” said I, pre¬ 
tending to consider. “ Really 1 tliiiik 
I could do a greater thing than tliat, if 
the need were pressing. I am at your 
.service and the darling child’s, my dear, 
whenever you like.” 

Caddy wa.s quite transported by this 
reply of mine; being, I believe, as sus- 
mptible to the least kindness or encou¬ 
ragement as any tender heart that ever 
beat in this world ; .and after another 
turn or two round the garden, during 
which she put on .an entirely new pair 
of gIovc.s, and made herself as resplen¬ 
dent as possible that she might sdo no 
.avoidable discredit to the M.aBter of 
Deportment, we went to Newman Street 
direct. 

rrince was tcaojiing, of course. We 
found him eng.aged with a not very 
hopeful piqiil—a stubborn little girl 
with a sulky forehead, a deep voice, 
and an inanimate dissiitisfied mamma 
—whose case was ccidainly not rendered 
more hopeful by the confusion into 
which we threw her preceptor. The 
lesson at last came to an end, after pro¬ 
ceeding as di.seordantIy as possible; and 
when the little girl had changed her 
shoes, and had had her white muslin 
extinguished in shawls, she was taken 
away. After a few words of prepara¬ 
tion, we then went in search of Mr. 
Tuiveydrop ; whom we found, grouped 
with ilia hat and glove.s, as a model of 
Deportment, on the sofa in his ^irivate 
apartment—the only comfortable room 
in the house, lie appeared to have 
dressed at his leisure, in the intervals 
of a light collation ; and his dressing- 
case, brushes, and so foHh, all of quite 
an elegant kind, laj about. 
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“Father, Miss Summersou; Miss 
Jellyby.” 

“Charmed! Enchanted 1” said Mr. 
Tnrveydrop, rising with his high¬ 
shouldered bow. “Permit me!” hand¬ 
ing chairs. “Be seated!” kissing the 
tips of his left fingers. “ Overjoyed !” 
shutting his eyes and rolling. “My 
little retreat is made a Paradise.” Re¬ 
composing liimsi lf on the sofa, like the 
seepnd gentleman in Europe. 

“Again you find us. Miss Summer- 
son,” uaid he, “ using our little arts to 
polish, poli.sh ! Again the sex stimu¬ 
lates us, and rewards us, by the eon- 
dc.scension of its lovely presence. It is 
much in these times (and we have made 
an awfully degenerating business of it 
sinee the days of Ills Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent—iny patron, if I may 
presume to say so) to experience that 
Deportment is not wholly troildcu under 
fimt by meclianics. That it can yet 
bask in the smile of Beauty, my dear 
madam.” 

I said nothing, which I thought a 
suitable reply ; and he took a pinch of 
snuff. 

“My dear son,” said Mr. Tiirvey- 
drop, “you have four schools this 
afternoon. I would recommend a hasty 
sandwich.” 

“Thank you, fatlier,” returned 
Prince, “ I will be sure to he punctual. 
My dear father, may I beg you to pre¬ 
pare your mind for what I am going to 
say! ” 

“Good Heaven!” exclaimed• the 
model, pale and aghast, as Prince and 
Caddy, hand inJmnd, bent down before 
him. “Wh.at isthist Is this lunacy! 
Or what is this?” 

“Father,” returned Prince, with 
great submission, “I love this young 
lady, and we are engaged.” 

“ Engaged!” ,cried Mr. Tnrveydrop, 
reclining on the sofa, and shutting out 
the sight with liis hand. “An arrow 
launched at my brain, by jny own 
child !” 

“We have been engaged for some 
time, fetber,” faltacd Prince; “and 
Miss Summerson, hearing of it, advised 
that we should declare the fact f) you, 
and was so very kind as to attend on 
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the present occfts/on. M/ss JcUyhy h 
a yooD/? Jrtdy who deeply icfjpocts you, 
iather. ” 

Mr. Tnrvoydrop uitered a groan. 

“No, pray don’t! Pray don’t, 
father,” urged his son. “ Miss .Telly l>y 
is a young lady who deejdy resjiects 
youj and our first desire is to consider 
your comfort.” 

Mr. Turveydrop eohhed. 

“No, iiray don’t, father !” cried his 
son. 

“Boy,” said Mr. Tnrvcydrn|t^ “it 
is well that your sainted mother is 
spared this pang. Strike deep, and 
spare not. Strik(^ home, sir, strike 
home ! ” 

“Pray, don’t say so, father,” hn- 
plored Prince, in tears, “ It goes to my 
heart. I do assure you, father, that 
our first wish and intention is to nm- 
sider your comfort. Carfdino and I do 
not forget our duly—whatsis my duty 
is Caroline’s, as we have often said 
together—and, with ycur ap}»roval and 
consent, father, we will devote ourselves 
to making your life agreeable.” 

“ Strike home,” murmured Mr. Tur- 
Teydrop. “ Strike Imme ! ” 

Buthe seemed to listen, Ithought, too. 

“ My deftr father,” returned Prince, 
“we well know what little comforts 
you are accustomed to, and have a light 
to : juul it will always l>c our study, 
and onr pride, to provide those before 
anything. If you will bless us with 
yfuir approval anti consent, father, we 
shall’ m>i think of being maiTied until 
it is quite agreeable to you; and when 
we are married, wc shall always make 
you—of course-^our first consideration. 
You njust ever be the Head and Master 
here, father; and we feel how truly 
unnatural it would he in us, if we failed i 
to know it, or if we failed to exert our¬ 
selves in every possible way to plejise 
you.” 

Mr. Turveydrop underwent a severe 
internal «trugglc, and came upright on 
the sofa again, with IKs cheeks puffing 
over his stiff cravat: a perfect model 
of parental deportra%iit. 

“Mv son I” said Mr. Turveydrop. 
“ My ^children ! I cannot resist your 
prayer. Be happy J” 


I / His benignity, as Zie wijsed hfsfatare 
/ Janghter-in-Jaw and stretched out his 
hand to his son (who kissed it with 
affectionate respect and gratitude), was 
the most confusing sight I ever saw. 

“My children,’* said Mr. Turvey¬ 
drop, paternally encircling Caddy with 
I his left arm as she sat beside liim, and 
■ putting his right hand gracefully on his 
j hip. “My son and daughter, your 
i happiness shall be my care. I will 
1 watch over you. You shall always live 
' with me ; ” meaning, of course, I will 
; always live with you; “this house is 
' henceforth as much yours as mine ; 
i consider it your home. May yon long 
I live to share it w'ith me !” 

I The power of his Deportment was 
' such, that tiicy really were as much 
j overcome with thankfulness as if, iu- 
! stead of quartering himself u])on them 
' for the rest of his life, he were making 
j some munificent sacrifice in their fa- 
; vour. 

j “For myself, my children,” said Mr. 

; Turveydrop, “I am falling into th(^ 

' sear and yellow loaf, and it is impossi- 
j ble to lay how long the last fcehle traces 
of gentlemanly Dciiortment may Unger 
in this weaving and sjdnning age. But, 
so long, I will do ray duty to society, 
and wUl show myself, as usual, about 
tow’D. My wants arc few and simple. 

I My little apartment here, my few essen¬ 
tials for the toilet, my frugal morning 
1 meal, and my little dinner, will suffice. 

; I charge your dutiful affection wHh the 
' supply of these requirements, and I 
1 charge myself with all the rest.” 

They were overpowered afresh >>y hi.^' 

' uncommon generosity, 

“My son,” said Mr. Turveydrop, 
“for those little p<unts in which yon 
are deficient—i>oints iff Deportment 
which are born with* a man—which 
may bo improved by cultivation, but can 
never he originated—you may still rely 
on roc. I have been faithful to roy 
post, since the days of His Iloyal High¬ 
ness the Prince Kegent; and I will not 
desert it now. No, my son. If you 
have ever contemplated your fatheris 
poor position with a feeling of pride, 
you may. rest assured that he will do 
I nothibg to tarnish it. For yourself, 
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Prince, wboae ehAracter is different (we 
cuvnoi he all alike, nor is if advisable 
that wo should), work, be industrioue, 
earn money, aud extend the connexion 
as niuoh as possible.” 

“Tliat you may (leiHJnd I will do, 
dear tatljw, witii all my heart,” replied 
rrinec. 

“I have no doubt of it,” said Mr. 

. Turveydrop. “ Vour qualities are not 
shining, ivy dear child, but they are 
steady and useful. And to both of you, 
my children, 1 would merely observe, 
iu the spint of a sainted Wooman on ; 
whoso path I had the happiness of cast- | 
ing, I believe, some ray of light,— | 
take care of the e.slablishment, take : 
ciirc <d‘ 7ny simple wants, and bless you 
both !” 

Old Mr. Turveydrop then U'came so 
very gallant, in honor of the occasion, 
that I told Caddy we must really go iej 
Thavies Inn at once if we were to go at 
all that day. S«» wo took our dei«a‘turc, 
after a very loving farewell between 
Caddy and Jier betrotl>ed : aud during 
our w^alk slie was so happy, and so lull 
of old Mr. Tnrveydrop’s praises,•that I 
wouhl not have said a word in bis dis¬ 
paragement for any eousideratimi. 

The hfuse in Thavics Inn had bills 
in the windows announcing that it was 
to lot, anil it looked dijiier and gloomier 
an<l ghiistlier than ever. The name of 
j>oor Mr. Jellyby had api)eared in the 
list of llankrupts, but a day or two Ihj- 
fore ; and he was shut up in the dining- 
ittoin w'ith two gentlemen, and a heap j 
of blue bags, account-books, and))apera, 
making the most desperate endeavours 
to umierstand his allairs. They ap- 
jtoared to jue to be quite beyond bis 
conipreiiensiou ; for when Caddy twk j 
me into the dining-room by mistake, 
aiid we came uj)OD Mr. Jellyby in his 
spectacles, forlornly fenced into a corner ! 
by the great diniug-table and the two ! 
geutlcmeii, he seemed to have given up | 
the wLoh? thing, aud to be speecbicss 
and iiiHonsible. 

Going np-stairs to Mrs. Jellyby’s 
'yooju (the children were ivll screaming 
iv the kitchen, and there w!is no ser¬ 
vant to be seen), we fiAind that lady in 
the miilst of a voluminous ebrresnund- 


/ enee, ojienwg, reading, and sorting Iet~ 
/ tors, with a grout accumulatJon of torn 
I covers on tho floor. She was so pre¬ 
occupied that at first she did not know 
me, thouglj she sat looking at luc with 
that curious, bright-eyed, far-oli’ look 
of hei-s. 

“Ah ! Mias Summerson I” slTe said 
at last. “ I was thinking of something 
so dUFcrcut! 1 hope you arc well. I 
am happy to see you. Mr. Jarndyce 
uml Miss Clare quite well ?” 

I Igjped in return that Mr. Jellyby 
was quite well. 

“Wliy, not quite, my dear,” s.aid 
Mrs. Jellyby, in the calmest lusniicr. 
“ He has been unfortim.itc in his affairs, 
and is a little out of spirits. Happily 
for me, I am so mucli engaged thatl 
have no time to think about it. We 
have, at the present UiOinent, one hun¬ 
dred and seventy families, Miss Sum- 
mei*son, averfiging five ])er.sous in each, 
either gone or going to the left bank of 
the Niger.” 

I thought of the <me family so near 
us, who were neither gone nor going to 
the left bank of the Niger, and won¬ 
dered how she could be so placid. 

“You have brought Caddy back, J 
sec,” observed Mrs. Jellyby, with a 
glance at her daughter. “It has be¬ 
come quite a novelty to sec her here. 
She has almost deserted her old employ¬ 
ment^ and in fact ofliges me to cmjdoy 
a boy.” 

“ I am sure, Ma,-” began Caddy. 

“Now you know, Caddy,” her mother 
mildly inteiq)osed, “that I do employ 
a boy, who is now at las dinner. What 
is the use of y^ur contradicting ? ” 

“ I was not going tcFeontradict, Ma,” 
returned Caddy. “I w'as only goingto 
say, that surely you wouldn't have me 
be a mere drudge all my life.” 

“I believe, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Jellyby, still opening Ijcr letters, cast¬ 
ing her bright eyes smilingly over them, 
aud sorting them as she spoke, “that 
you have a busii^ess example Cefore yon 
ill your mother. Besides. A mere 
drudge ? If you hi^l any sympathy with 
the destinies of the human race, it 
would raise you high above agy such 
idea. But vou have none. I have often 
o 9 
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told yon, Caddy, you liavo no such 
syraimthy.” 

“Nolifit’s Africa, Ma, I havenot.” 

“Of course yon have not. Now, if 
I wore not happily so ranch engaged, 
Miss SummevBon,” said Mrs. Jellyhy, 
sweetly casting her eyes for a moment 
on me, and considering where to put 
the particular letter she had just 
opened, “ this would distress and dis- 
apt»iht me. But I have so much to 
think of, in connexion with Boriiohodln 
trha, and it is so necessary I should 
concentrate my-self, that there is my 
remedy, you see.” 

As Caddy gave me a glance of en¬ 
treaty, and as Mrs. .Teliyhy was looking 
far away into Afiica straight through 
my honnet and head, I thought it a good 
opportunity to come to the subject of 
my visit, and to attract Mrs. Jellyby's 
atteution. 

“Perha)is,” I began, “you will won¬ 
der what baa brought me hSre to inter¬ 
rupt you.” 

“ I am always delighted to sec Miss 
Summerson,” said Mrs. Jellyhy, pur¬ 
suing her employment with a placid 
smile. “Though I wish,” and she 
shook her head, “she was more inter¬ 
ested in the Bomoboolan project.” 

“I have come with Caddy,” said I, 
“ because Caddy justly thinks she ought 
not to have a secret from her mother; 
and fancies I shall* encourage and aid 
her (though I am sure I don’t know 
how), in imparting one.” 

“Caddy,” said Mrs. Jellyhy, pausing 
.for a moment in her occupation, and 
then serenely jiursuing it after shaking 
her head, “you are going to tell me 
some nonsense.” : 

Caddy untied the strings of her bon¬ 
net, took her bonnet off, and letting it 
dangle on the floor by the strings, 
and crying heartily, said, “Ma, I am 
engaged.” 

“ 0, you ridiculous child ! ” observed 
Mr.s. Jelly by, with an abstracted air, as 
she looked over the dispatch last opened; 

what a goose you are I ” 

“I am engaged, Ma,” sobbed Caddy, 
“to young Mr. Turveydrop, at the 
Acadeii^;'; and old Mr. Turveydrop 
(who is a very gentlemanly man indeed) 


I has given his consent, and I beg and 
' pray you ’ll give us yours, Ma, b^mse 
I never could be happy without it. I 
never, never could ! ” sobbed Caddy, 
quite forgetful of her general complain¬ 
ings, and of everything but her natural 
affection. 

“ You see again, Miss Summerson,” 
observed Mrs. Jellyhy, serenely, “what 
a happiness it is to bo so much uccn]ned 
as I am, and to have this necessity for 
self-concentration that I have. Here is 
Caddy engaged to a dancing-master’s 
sou—mixed up with people who have 
no more sympathy with the destinies 
of the human race than she has her¬ 
self ! This, too, when Mr. Quale, one 
of the first philanthropists of our time, 
has mentioned to me that he was 
really disposed to be interested in 
her!” 

“Ma, I always hated and dote.sted 
Mr. Quale ! ” sobbed Caddy. 

“Caddy, Caddy!” returned Mrs. 
Jellyhy, opening another letter with the 
greatest complacency. “1 have no 
doubt you did. How could you do 
otherwise, being totally destitute of the 
sympathies with which he overflows ! 
Now, if my public duties Avere not a 
favorite child to me, if I -’ere not 
occupied with large measures on a va.st 
scale, these petty details might grieve 
me very much, Miss Summerson. But 
can I permit the film of a silly iirocccd- 
ing on the part of Caddy (from whom 
I expect nothing else), to interpose 
between me and the great African 
continent? No. No.” repeated Mrs. 
Jellyhy, in a calm clear voice, and with 
an agreeable smile as she opened more 
letters and sorted them. “No, in¬ 
deed.” 

I was so unprep.ared for the perfect 
coolness of this reception, though 1 
might have expected it^ that 1 did not 
know what te say. Caddy seemed 
equally at a loss. Mrs. Jellyhy con¬ 
tinued to opmi and sort letters •, and to 
repeat occasionally, in quite a charming 
tone of voice, and with a smile of per¬ 
fect composure,“No, indeed.” 

“I hope, Ma,” sobbed poor Caddy 
at last, “ you are not angry ? ” 

“0,Caddy, you really are an absurd 
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gnJ,” retunied Afrs. Jellyhyf ask 
sucli questions, ttftor wliat I have said 
of the preoccupation of my mind.*’ 

**An(l ] hofte, Ma, you give us 
your consent, and wish us well ? ** said 
Caildy. 

You are a nonsensical child to have 
done anything of this kind,’* said Mrs. 
Jelly by; “and a degenerate child, ivlien 
you might have devoted yourself to the 
great public measure. But the step is 
taken, and I have engaged a boy, and 
there is no more to bo said. Now, 
pray, Caddy,*’ said Mrs. Jcdlyby—for 
Caddy was kissing her, “don’t delay 
me in my work, but let me clear olF this 
heavy batch of papers before the after¬ 
noon post comes in! ” 

I thought I could not do better than 
take my leave; I was detained for a 
moment by Caddy’s saying, 

“You won’t obje<;t to my bringing 
him to see yon, Ma ? *’ 

“0 dear me, Caddy,” cried lifts. 
Jellyby, who had relapsed into that dis¬ 
tant contemplation, “have you begun 
again? Bring whom?” 

“Him, Ma.” 

“Caddy, Caddy !” said Mrs. Jellyby, 
ipiitc weary of such little matters. 
“Then^you must bring him some 
evening which is not a Parent Society 
night, or a Brandi night, or a Kami- 
ficatiou night. You must accommodate 
the visit to the demands upon my time. 
My dear Miss Summerson, it was very 
kind of you to come here to help out 
this silly diit. Good bye! When I 
tell you that I have fifty-eight new 
letters from manufacturing families 
anxious to undc'rshind the details of tlie 
Native and Cotfeo Cultivation question, 
this morning, 1 need not apologise for 
having very littlo leisure.” 

*1 w'as not suiqn ised by Caddy’s l)eing 
in lo\V spirits, when we went down- 
stains ; or by her s<jbbing afresh on my 
nock, or by licr saying she would far 
rather have been scolded than treated 
with such indifference, or by tor con- 
fnling to TOO that she was so poor in 
clothes, that how she was ever to be 
married creditably she didn’t know. 

1 gradually chcerod her up, by dwelling 
ott the many things she would'do for 


her unfortunate father, and for Peopy, 
when she had a home of her own ; and 
finally we went down-stairs into the 
damp dark kitchen, where Peepy ami 
bis little brothers and sisters were gro¬ 
velling on the stone floor, and wlierc we 
had such a game of play with them, 
that to prevent myself from being quite 
torn to pieces I was obliged to fall back 
on my fairy tales. From time to time, 
I Jieard loud voices in the parlor over¬ 
head; and occasionally a violent tnm- 
blingiabout of the furniture. The last 
effect I am afraid was caused by poor 
Mr. Jellyby’s breaking away from the 
dining-table, and making rushes at the 
window with the intention of throwing 
himself into the area, whenever he made 
any new attempt to understand his 
affairs. 

As I rode quietly home at night after 
the day’s bustle, 1 thought a good deal 
of Caddy’s, engagement, and felt con- 
fiirmed in my h"|»es, (in spite of the 
elder Mr. Turveyjrop) that she would 
I be the happier and better for it. And 
if there seemed to be but a slender 
chance of her and her husband ever 
finding out what the model of Deport¬ 
ment really was, why that was all for 
the best too, and who would wish them 
to be w'iscr ? I did not wish them to 
1)6 any wiser, and indeed was lialf 
ashamed of not entirely believing iu biin 
myself. And I looked up at the stars, 
and thought about travellers in distant 
countries and tlie stars fJiep saw, and 
hoped I might always be so blest and 
happy as to be useful to some one iu my 
small way. 

They were so glad to see me when I 
got home, as they always were, that I 
could have sat down and cried for joy, 
if that had not been a method of making 
myself disagreeable. Everybody in the 
house, from th^ lowest to the highest, 
showed me such a bright face of wel¬ 
come, and spoke ao clieerily, ami vas 
so hai)py to do anything for jne, that I 
suppose there nwer was such a fortunate 
little creature in the w’orld. 

Wegot inti> siuA a chatty state that 
night, through Ada and my guardian 
drawing mo out to tell them 411 about 
Caddy, fivdt I went on prose, . prose, 
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pToelog, for a length of time. At last I 
gofr up to my own room, quite roil to 
think bow I bad l>een holding foi*th ; 
and then 1 Iioard a soft tap at my door. 
So I said, “ (Jome in ! ” and there came 
in a pretty little girl, neatly dressed in 
mouining, who dropped a curtsey. 

“If you please, miss,” said the little 
girl, in a soft voice, “ I am Charley.” 

“Why, so you are,” said I, stooping 
down in astonishment, and ginng her a 
kiss. “How glad am I to see you, 
Charley ! ” 

“If you please, miss,” pursqed 
Charley, in the same sijft voice, ** J'm 
your maid.” 

“ Charley ?” 

“ If you please, miss, I’m a pi-esent 
to you, with Mr. Jarndyce’s love.” 

I sat down with my hand on Cluvrley’s 
neck, and looked at. Charley. 

“And 0, mis-s,” aays Charley, chip¬ 
ping her hands, with the tears storting 
down her dini]'led cheeks, *^“ Tom’s at 
school, if you please, and learning .so 
good ! And little Emma, she’s with 
Mrs. Blinder, miss, a being took such 
care of t And Tom, he would have 
been at .school—and Emma, she would 
have been left with Mr,s. Blinder—and 
me, I slioidd have been hero—all a 
deal sooner, miss ; only Mr. Javndyce 
thought tliat Tom and Emma and lue 
had better get a little used to parting 
fimt, we was so small. Don’t cry, if 
yon idease, miss ! ” 

‘I can’t help it, Charley.” 


“No, miss, nor I can’t help it,” 
says Charley. “And if yon please, 
miss, Mr. Jarndyce’s love, and be 
thinks you ’ll like to teach me now apd 
then. And if you x>lea.so, Tom and 
Emma and mo is to stjo each other once 
a month. And I’m ,so hapyjy and so 
thankful, miss,” cried Charh^y with a 
heaving heart, “and I ’ll tiy to bo such 
a good maid ! ” 

“ O Charley dear, never forget who 
did all this ! ” 

“No, miss, I never will. Nor Tom 
won’t. Nor yet Emma. It was all 
yon, miss.” 

“I have known nothing of it. It 
was Mr. Jamdyce, Charley.” 

“ Yes, miss, but it was all done for 
the love of you, and that you might Ik? 
my mistress. If you please, miss, lam 
a little present with his love, and it 
was all done for the love of you. Me 
and Tom was to be sure to remember 
it.” 

Charley dried her eyes, and entered 
on her functions : going in her matronly 
little way about and about the room, 
and foMing up everything she could lay 
her hand.s upon. Presently, Charley 
came creeping back to my .‘<ido, nnd 
s:vid : *'* 

“ 0 don’t cry, if you i)lcasc, miss.” 

And I said again, “I can't help it, 
Charley.” 

And Charley said again, “No, miss, 
nor I can’t help it.” ilud so, aftorali, 

I did cry for joy indeed, and so did she. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

AN ArrCAIi OASK. 


As soon as Bicbard and I had held 
the conversation <if which I have given 
an account, Btchrird communicated the 
Slate of his mind to Mr. Jarndycc. 1 
,doubt if'^my gnardianc were altogether 
taken by surprise, when her received 
the repnsenlation though it earne d 
him much nnHisinc.vs .and disappoint¬ 
ment. ' ITo and iUchard wen? often 
, closeted togelher, lute at night And i 


early in iJie n|orning, and passotl whole 
(lays in London, and hn<l inmiinevable 
appointments with Mr. Kenge, and 
labored tlirougli a quantity of (lisagi‘(?e* 
able business. While they were Uiu.-; 
employed, my gu.ardian, though lie 
underwent consideTuhlo inconvenience 
from the state of the wiml, and rubbed 
his head so consTnntly tliat not a single 
hair uj>ori it ever rested in its right 
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place, was as iceaial witli Ada and me 
as at any other time, hut roaintalued a 
ateady reserve on these matters. And 
as our utmost endeavours could only 
elicit from Richard liimsclf sweeping 
as.surances that everything was going 
on capitally, and that it really was all 
right at last, our anxiety was not much 
relieved by him. 

We learnt, however, as the time went 
OB, that a new application was made to 
the Lord Chancellor on Richard’s be¬ 
half, as an Infant and a Ward, and J 
don’t know -what; and that there was 
a quantity of talking : and that the i 
Lord Chancellor doscrihed him, in optm | 
coint, as a vexatious and capricious I 
infant; and that the matter was ad- | 
journed and readjourned, and rcfeircd, ! 
and reported on, and i>etitioned about, i 
until Richard began to doubt {as he told ; 
us) whether, if he entered the army at! 
all, it would not be as a veteran ufj 
seventy or eighty years t»f age. At la.st | 
!in aj»poiutment was made for him to ; 
see the Lord Chanci.llor again in his 
private'room, and there the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor very seriously roj>roved,him fur 
trilling with time, and .not knowing his 
mind—“a pretty good juke, T think,” 
said Rifjh^rd, from that (piarlcr ”— 
and at last it was Bt-.Uled that his appii- 
catiot) should be granted. Ilia name 
was entered at the Horse Guards, as an i 
applicant for an Ensign’s comunssiion : ’ 
the purchase-money was deposited at 
an Agent’s: ami Richard, in his usual 
characteristic way, j)lmig(‘d into a vio¬ 
lent Course Ilf military study, and .got 
uj» at five o’chxrk evoiy morning to 
practise the bjojulswordi-xerciac. 

Thus, vacation succeeded term, and 
term snceceded vacation. Wo so)ne- 
times lieaifl of Jarndyee and Jarmlyeo, 
being in the iiapor or out of the 
pajKsr, or as Being to he mentioned, or 
as lK.‘iug to 1)0 spoken to; and it o:\mo 
on, and it 'Aont. olV. Richard, who was 
now in. a rrofessor s house in London, 
M'as able to be wdth us less frecpicntJy 
than before : my gtiardian still main¬ 
tained Iho s?une reserve; and so time 
passed until the eomitusKtMn w'as ob¬ 
tained, ami Rivdiai’d. received directions 
with it to join a regiment m Ireland. 


He arrived post-haste with the intel¬ 
ligence one evening, and had a long 
conference with my guardian. Up- 
wsirds of an hour elapsed before ray 
guardian i)nt Ids head into the room 
where Ada and I were sitting, and 
j said, “Come in, my dears ! ” We went 
I in, and found Richard, whom we had 
last scon in high spirits, leaning on the 
chimney-piece, looking mortified and 
angry.^ 

• “Rick and I, Ada,” said Mr. Jam- 
dycG. “arc nt^t quite of one mind. 
Cujul, come, Rick, put a brightca: face 
upon it !” 

“you are very bard with me, sir,” 
Rai<l Richard. “The harder, because 
you have l)eeu so considerate to me in 
all other i*capects, aiid have done me 
kindnesses that 1 can never acknow¬ 
ledge. I never could have been set 
right without you, sir.” 

“Well, w'cll !” said Mr. Jamdyce, 

“ T want do set you inore right yet. 

I want to .set you more right with your¬ 
self.” 

“I ho]>c you will excuse ray saying, 
sir,” returned Richard in a fiery w'ay, 
but yet respectfully, “that I tidiik I 
am the be-st judge about myself.” 

“f hope you will excn.se my saying, 
my dear lliek,” observciUMr. Jiijudyce 
with the sweetest cheerfulness aud good 
humour, “that it ’s quite n.atur.ai in 
you to think so, but 1 don't think so. 
i 1 mu.st do iny duty, Rick, or you could 
1 uevci care for me in C(.)oI blood ; aud 1 
j hope ytjfl will always care for me, cool 
an<l hot.” 

i Ada had turned so pale, that IRT 
'■ made her ijit^down in his reading-chair, 
i and sfit beside her. ^ 

1 “It's nothing, my dear,” be said, 

I “it'snothing. Rick anill have only had 
j africmlly dilR'i'cnoe, which wo must state 
1 to yi'u, for you are the llioinc. Now 
j you iii(‘ afraid of what ’k cojuing.” 

“ 1 am not indeed, cousin John,” 
replied Ada, wdth a smile, “if it is to 
ooino from you.” , 

“Thank y^iu mj dear. Do you give 
me a ininidc'.^ oabn atleniion, without 
looking at Rick.* And, little woman, do 
you likewise. My dear girl,” putting 
Ills haml on hers, as it lay lb the side 
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or Uie easy-cliair, “you recollect the 
talk we had, wo four, when the little 
woman told me of a little love-afTair ?” 

“ It is not likely that cither llicbard 
or I can ever forget your kindness, 
that day, cousin John.” 

“I can never forget it,” said 
Bichard. j 

“And I can never forget it,” said 
Ada. I 

“So much the easier what I have to ; 
say, and so mnch the easier for ns to , 
agree,” returned my guardian, his face 
inndiated by the gentleness and' honor 
of bis heart. “Ada, my bird, you 
should know that Kick has now chosen 
his profession for the last time. All i 
that he has of certainty will be expended 
when he is fully equipped. He has ex¬ 
hausted his resources, and is bound 
henceforward to the tree he has 
planted.” 

“Quite true that I have exhausted' 
my present resources, and* I am quite 
content to know it. But what I have ■ 
of ceitainty, sir,” said ilieh.ard, “isnut 
all I have.” 

“Kick, Kick !” cried my guardian, : 
witli a snddeu terror in his manner, and ; 
in an altered voice, and putting up his 
liands as if he would have stopped his 
cars, “for the love of God, don’t found 
a hope or expectation on the family 
curse ! Whatever you do on this side 
tire grtive, never give one lingering 
glance towards the horrible phantom 
that has haunted ns so niany years. 
Better to borrow, better to beg, better 
to did!” 

We were all startled by tbe fervor of 
this warning. Kichard bit his lip and 
held his breath, end glanced at mo, as 
if he felt, and knew that I felt too, how 
much be needed it. 

“Ada, my dear,” raid Mr. .larndyce, 
recovering his eheeifuluess, “ these arc 
strong words of advice f liut I live in 
Bleak House, and have seen a sight 
here. Enough of tliat. All Kichard 
had, to start him in the race of life, is 
.ventured. I recommeifd to him .and 
you, for his sake and yonr own, tiiat lie 
should depart fj om uS with the under¬ 
standing that there is no sort of eon- j 
tract belVccn yon. I must go further. ■ 


I will be plain with you both. You 
were to confide fi'eely in me, and I will 
confide freely in you. I ask you wholly 
to relinquish, for tho present, any tie 
but your relationshi]).” 

“Better to say at once, sir,” returuexl 
Bichard, “tliat you renounce all 
confidence in me, an<l that you advise 
Ada to do the same.” 

“Better to say nothing of the sort. 
Kick, because I don’t mean it.” 

“You think I have tipgnn ill, sir,” 
retorted Kichard. “ 1 have, 1 know.” 

“How I hoired yon would Isjgin, and 
how go on, I told you when we spoke 
of tliesc thing.sla3t,” said Mr. Jarndyce, 
in a cordial and encouraging manner. 
“ You have not made that Iwginuing 
yet; but there is a time for ail things, 
and yours is not gone by—rather, it i.s 
just now fully come. Make a clear 
beginning altogctlier. You two (very 
young, my dears) arc cousins. A.-: yet, 
yon arc nothing more. What more may 
come, must come of being worked out. 
Kick ; and no sooner.” 

“You are very hard willi me, sir,” 
said Kichard. “Harder than I could 
have supposed you would lie.” 

“My dear boy,” said Mr. .Tarndyce, 
“I am harder with myself \ hen I do 
' anything that gives you j .aiu. You liavc 
your remedy in your own liands. Ada, 
it is better for liim tlmt lie should be 
free, and that there should lie no youth¬ 
ful engagement U-tween you. Kick, it 
j is better for hei', much better ; you owe 
I it to her. dome ! Eacli of you will 
j do what is bc.st for the other, if not 
what is best for yourselves." 

I “Why is it best, sir?” returned 
Kichard, hastily, “it was nos, when 
we opened our iioarts to you. You did 
not say so, then.” 

“I have had experieuce since. I 
don’t blame yon, Kick—but I Lave had 
exjiericnce since.” 

“You mean of me, sir.” 

“Well ! Yes, of both of yon,” said 
Mr. .Tarndyce, kindly. “The time is 
j not come for your standiii.g pledged to 
' one iinother. It is not right, .and I 
must not recognise it. Come, come, 
my yonng cousins, begin afresh ! Byc- 
gonoB shall be byegoues, and a ne.w 
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pag^> turned for you to write your lives that from this hour ho never was as 
in.” free and open with Mr. Jarndyce as be 

Richard gave an anxious glance at had been before. He had every reason 
Ada, but said nothing. given him to he so, but he was not; 

“I have avoi<le<] saying <tno word to and, solely on his side, an estrangement 
( itherof you, or to Ksther,” said Mr, began to arise between them. 

Jarndyce, “ until now, in older that we In the business of preparation and 
might be open as the day, and ail on equipment he soon lost himself, and 
t (]ualtcniis. I now affectionately advise, oven his grief at parting from Ada, 

1 now most earnestly entreat, you two, who remained in Ifertfijrdsliire, while 
to part as you came here. Leave all he, Mr. Jarndyce, and I went up to 
else to time, truth, and stedfastness. Lotfdon for a week. He remembered 
If yon do otherwise, you will do wrong; her by^fits and stirls, even with bursts 
;md you will have made me do wrong, of tears ; «and at such times would con- 
in ever bringing you together.” fide to me the heaviest self-reproaches. 

A long silence suceceded. lJut, in «a few minutes he would reck- 

“Cousin Richard,’* said Ada, then, lessly conjure up some undefmable 
raising her blue eyes tenderly to his means by which they were both to be 
face, “ after what our cousin John has made rich and happy for ever, and 
raid, I think no choice is left us. Your would become as gay as posstlde, 
mind may l>e (juite at ease about me ; It was a busy time, and 1 trotted 
for you will leave me here under his about with him all May long, buying a 
care, and wall be sure that I can have vr^riety of things, of wdiich he stood in 
nothing to wish f )r; quite sure, if I need. Of tile things he would have 
guide myself by his advice. I—I don’t bought, if he had been left to his own 
doubt, cousin Richanl,” said Ada, a ways, I .say nothing. He was perfectly 
little confused, “that you are very fond contidem-ial with me, and often talked 
of me, and 1—I don’t think you wdll so sensibly and feelingly about his faults 
fall in love with anylfody else. But T and his rigorous resolutions, and dwelt 
.should like 3 'on to consider well about J so much ujmn the encouragement he 
it, too ; at I shouhl like you to he iii | derived from these convei'sations, that 
all things very liappy. Yon may trust! 1 could never h-nve been tir^d if I had 
in me, cousin Richard. I am not at all | trietl. 

changeable; but 1 am not unreasonable, | There U8e<l, in that week, to conic 
and should never blame yon. Even ; backward and forwanl to our lodging, 
cousins may be sorry to part; and in to fence with Richard, a person who 
truth r am very, very sorry, Richard, had formerly boon a cavalry soldier ; 
though I know it’s f(*r your welfare. I he was a fine bluff-looking man, of a 
shall always think of j^nu affcctionatoly, frank free bearing, w'itli whom Rictiard 
and (ffton talk of you witli Esther, and lia<l practised for some months. I hearil 
—and perhaps you will sometimes think J so much abmA* him, not only from 
a little of me, C(jusin Richard. So Richard, but from guardian too, 
now,” said *Aila, going up to him and that I was jmrposely iu the nfora, with 
giving him hci* trembling hand, “we my work, one muruiug after breakfast 
arc* only cousin^' again, Richard—for ■ when he came. 

the time pcrhai)a-- and I pray for a “Good morning, Mr. George,” said 
lilessing on my dear cousin, wherever my guardian, wlio happened to l»e alone 
ho goes !” with me. “Mr. O.ai*stonu will be here 

It was strange to me that Richard directly. Mcaiiwhih*, Miss Suminertott 
should not be able to forgive my guar- is very happy to^ce you, J kirow. 
diari, for entertaining the very sjmie i down.” 

opinion of him which he himself had He sat down, a Jjitle disconce»*to<l by 
expres-sed of hiniKcU* in much stronger j ray presence, I thought; and, without 
terms to me. B(»t, it was certainly the ; looking at me, dwiwhis heavy sunburnt 
case. I observed, with great regret, ! hand across and across his upper Up. 
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^^You arc as punctnal as the sun,” 
said Mr. Jarndyce. 

“Military time, sir,” . he replied. 
“ Force of huhit. A mere habit iu me, 
sh*. I am not at all business-like.'’ 

“Yet you have a large establishment, 
too, J amtohl said Mr. Janxdyce. 

“Not much of a one, sii\ I keep 
a shtroting gallery, but not much of a 
one.’’ 

“And what kind of a shot, .and 
what kind of a swordsman, do* yon 
make of Mr. Carstone V' said my guar¬ 
dian. *' 

“Pretty good, sir,” he replied, fold¬ 
ing his arms upon his broad chest, and 
looking very large. “If Mr. CaxBtonc 
was to give his full mind to it, he would 
come out very good.” 

“ But he don't, i suppose ?” said my' 
guardian. 

“He did at first, sir, but not after¬ 
wards. Not his full mind. Perhaps 
he has something else upon it—some 
young lady, perhajm.” His bright 
dark eyes glancetl at me for the first 
time. 

“JIo has not me ipmii bis mind, I 
assure to you, Mr. (icorge,” said 1, 
laughing, “though yon Reem to sus¬ 
pect me.” 

He re^iloned a little through his 
brown, and made ino a trooj>er’s Ixtw. 
“No offence, I hope, miss. I am one 
of the Roughs.” 

“Not .at all,” said I. “ I take it as 
n compliment.'’ 

If he hjwi not looked at me before, he 
looked at me now, in throe or four 
quick snc(X‘ssivo glances. “ I beg your 
pardon, sir,” be said rfo my guardian, 
with a manly ]|»Tid of diflidonce, “but 
you did me the Inmor to mention the 
young lady’s n;une-” 

“ Miss Summerson.” 

“Mies Sumiiiorson,” he repealed, 
and looked at mo again. 

‘ ‘ Do you know the Tiamo ? “ I asked. ' 

“No, miss. To my knowledge, I 
never heard it. I thought I bad seen 
you .yoinj'whcre.” 

“•I think not," I returned, laising 
my liead from rny \^oik to look at him; 
and there v/iiH something so genuine in 
his sj^'ech and manner, tliat I was glad 
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of the opportunity. “I remember 
faces very well.” 

“So do I, miss ! ” he returned, meet¬ 
ing my look with the fulness of 
his dark eyes and broad forehead. 
“Humph! What set mo off, now, upon 
that! ” 

His once more I’eddcning tlirough his 
brown, and being disconcerted by his 
efforts to rejiiembev the association, 
brouglit my guardian to his relief. 

“ H.ave you many pupils, Mr. 
George ? ” 

“They vary in their number, sir. 

: Mostly, tlicy’re but a small lot to live 
Ijy.” 

“.And what classes of chance ]jeopIc 
come to j)raetise at your gallery ? ” 

“All sorts, sir. Natives and foreign¬ 
ers. From genlleuien to ’prentices. 
I have had French wojuen come, before 
now, and show tliomselvea dabs at 
))istol-shootiiig. Mad ])eople out of 
number, of course—but Mf’.y go every¬ 
where, where the doors stand open.” 

“People don’t come with grudges, 
and schemes of finishing their pnictice 
witli, live targets, J Jiope?” said my 
guardian, suiiliug. 

“Not much of that, sir, tliougb that 
/lOS happenoib Mostly th|y come for 
skill—or idleuesH. Six of one, and 
half a dozen of t!»e other. I beg your 
pardon,” said Mr. George, sitting stiffly 
upright, and squaring .an tdbow on each 
knee, “ but I believa’ yon 're .a Ch.ancery 
suitor, if I have lieard coiTecl ?*’ 

“I am Sony to .■‘.ay J jun.” 

“I have had one of /Mtr compatriots 
in my time, sir.” 

“A Chuneery suitor'^" ivlurued my 
guardian. “ llow was tliat 

“Why, the man was so badgered, 
and worried, and loiLuretl, by being 
knocked about from po.st to pilhu-, and 
from pillar to saiii Mr. George, 

“that lie got out of sorbR. I don’t 
believe he liad any idea of taking aim at 
anybody ; but be was in that condition 
of resentment and violence, that he 
would come and jxiy for fifty shots, and 
fire away till be was j*od hot. One day 
I said to him when there w.as nobody by, 
.and lie had been talking to ]nc angidly 
about bi.s ;Yrojigs, ‘If this practice is 
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a safety-valvo, comrade, well and good; 
but I don’t altogether like your being 
so bent upon it, in your present state of 
mind ; I’d rather you took to something 
else.’ I was on luy guard for a blow, 
be was that passionate ; but he received 
It in very good part, and left off directly. 
We shook bands, and struck up a sort 
of friendship.” 

‘*What was tliat man V asked my 
guardian, in a new tone of interest. 

“Why, be began by being a small 
Sbropsliire farmer, before they made a 
baited bull of him,” said Mr. George. 

“ Was liis naiuo Gridley ? ” 

“ It was, sir.” 

Mr. George directed another succes¬ 
sion of quick bright glances at me, as 
my guardian and I exchanged a word 
or two of surprise at the coincidence; 
and I therefore explained to him bow 
we knew the name. He made me 
another of his soldierly bow.s, in ac¬ 
knowledgment of what he called my 
condescension. 

“I don’t know,” he said, as he 
looked at me, “ what it is that sets me 
off again—Iriit-’-bosli, wliat’s iny.head 
running against! ” He passed one of 
his heavy hands over his crisp dark 
hair, as if*o sweep the broken thoughts 
out of bis mind; and sat a little for¬ 
ward, wlUi one arm akimbo and tlie 
other resting on Ids ]eg,***loatjng in a 
brown study at tlin ground. 

“ I am sorry to learn that the s.'vme ■ 
state of mind has got tiiis Giidley inl<i 
new IrouMca, and that lie is in hiding,” i 
.said juy guardian. j 

“St J am told, nturned Mr. ' 
George, still musing and looking on the 
grouml. Po I ;\iu told.” • 

“ You don’t know wliere ?” 

“Xo, sir,” returned the trooper, lift -1 
ing iip Ids oyc.s and condng out of bis , 
reverie. “1 cant say anything alnmt i 
him. He will be uurn out soon, 1 ox- ■ 
}tcoi. You may lib' .a strong man’s, 
heart awai^’ for a good many years, but 
it will tell all of a sudden at last:” 

llichard'a entrance siopijwl the con¬ 
versation. Mr. George iitse, made me 
another <if his s<ildierly bows, wished 
my guai'dian a gt'od day, and strode 
heavily out of the room. 


This was the morning of the day ap¬ 
pointed for llichard’s departure. We 
bad no more purchases to make now ; 
I had completed all his packing early 
in the afternoon ; and our time was dis¬ 
engaged until night, when he was to go 
to Liverpool for Holyhead. Jarndyce 
and Jamdyco being again expected to 
come on that day, llichard proposotl to 
me that we .should go down to the (kuirt 
and hear what pas-sed. As it was liis 
lastMay, and he was eager to go, and I 
had never been there, I gave my con¬ 
sent, and we walked dow'n to West¬ 
minster, w'hero the Court was then 
sitting. W’o beguiled tbc way with 
arrangements concerniog the letter.? that 
Eichard was t«> write to me, and the 
letters that I was to writ.c to him ; and 
with a great many hopeful i*rojects. 
My guardian knew where we were going, 
and therefore w'as not with us. 

When we came to the Court, there 
was the Lord CliaucoDor—the wime 
whom I had stHin in his pi i vale room in 
Lincoln’s Inn-—.sitting in great state and 
gravity, on the beivih ; with the mace 
and seals on a retl table below him, and 
an immense flat nosegay, like a little 
garden, which scented the whole (’ourt. 
below the table, again, was a long row 
of solicitors, with bundles of*papers on 
the matting at their feet; and then 
there were tho geutlemcn of the bar in 
wigs and gowns— .some .awoke and some 
asleep, and one talking, ami nobody 
paying much otteution to what he said. 
Tlie Lord Chancellor leaned back in his 
very easy chair, with bis elbow on* the 
cusliioued arm, and his forehead resting 
on his hand ; som^of those w'ho wore pre- 
.sent, dozed ; some read|^he ncwFpa])ers: 
some walked about, or w'hi.spered in 
groups; all seemotl perfectly at their 
ease, by no means in a liuvry, very un¬ 
concerned, and extremely comfortable. 

To see eveii^'lhin" going on ho 
smoothly, and t<> think of the rough¬ 
ness ('f the suitors’ lives .and deaths ; 
to see ail that full dress ;uid ccnnnmy, 
and to think ol*the waste, and want, 
and l>cggarrd niiseiy d r* presented ; to 
consid«;r tliat, wliflo the sickness of 
I hope delei-red w:is i aging in so many 
1 hearts, this polite show went ci#mly on 
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from day to day, and year to year, in them appoared to understand it much 
such good order and composure; to better than I. They chatted about 
behold the Lord Chancellor, and the it with the Lord Chancellor, and con- 


whole array of practitioners under him, 
looking at one another and at the spec¬ 
tators, as if nobody had ever heard tliat 
all over England the name in which 
they were assembled was a bitter jest: 
was held in universal horror, contempt, 
and indignation; was known for some¬ 
thing so flagrant and bad, that little 
short of n miracle could bring any good 
out of it to any one : this was ^ curious 
and self-contradictory to me, who had 
no experience of it, that it was at first 
inciedible, and I could not comprehend 
it. I sat where Kichard put me, and 
tried to listen, and looked about me; 
but there seemed to be no reality in the 
whole scene, except poor little Miss 
Elite, the madwoman, standing on a 
bench, and nodding at it. 

Miss Elite soon espied ns, and came 
to where we sat. She gate me a gracious 
welcome to her domain, and indicated, 
with much gratification and pride, its 
principal attractions. Mr. Kengo also 
came to speak to ns, and did the honors 
of the place in much the same way; 
with the bland modesty of a proprietor. 
It w.rs not a very good day for a visit, 
he said ■■ he wimld have preferred the 
first day of teilu ; but it was imposing, 
it was imposing. 

When we had been there half an hour 
or so, tlie case in progress—if! may 
use a phrase so ridiculous in such a con* 
nexion—seemed to die out of its own 
v.apidity, withont coming, or l)eing by 
anybody expected to come, to any re¬ 
sult. The Lord Chaitcellor then threw 
down a liundld’ of p.apors from his desk 
to the gentlemen below him, and some¬ 
body said “Jaiindvcb asi> Jabndvob,” 
Upon this there was a buzz, .and a 
laugh, and a general withdrawal of the 
bystanders, and a bringing in of great 
heaps, and piles, and bags and bngs-fnll 
of papers. 

Ithink it came on,“for further direc¬ 
tions,”—about some bill of coals, to 
•best of ray understanding, which j 
was confused enough. But I counted 
tweiite-threc gentlemen in wigs, who 
said tnoy were “in it;” and none of 


tradicted and explained among them¬ 
selves, and some of them said it was 
this way, and some of tliem said it was 
that w.ay, and some of them jocosely 
proposed to read huge volumes of affida¬ 
vits, and thci’e was more buzzing and 
laughing, and everybody concerned was 
in a state of idle entertainment, and 
nothing could be made of it by any¬ 
body. After an hour or so of this, and 
a good m.any sjKjeches being begun and 
cut short, it was “referred back for 
the present,” as Mr. Kenge said, and 
the papers wore handled up again, 
before the clerks had finished bringing 
them in. 

1 glanced at Richard, on the termi¬ 
nation of these hopeless proceedings, 
and was shocked to see the worn look 
of his handsome young face. “ It 
can’t last for ever, Uame Durden. 
Better luck next time ! ” was all he 
said. 

I Ii.ad .seen Mr. Wnppy bringing in ' 
papers, and ananging tlicin for Mr. 
Kenge ; and lie bad s.'en me iind made 
me a forlorn bow, which rendered me 
desirous to getout of t he CSnrt. Rich¬ 
ard hod given me liis arm and was 
taking me away, wlieu Mr. (iapjiy 
came up. 

“Ilteg your jiardou, Mr. Ciirstone,” 
s.aid he, in a whisper, “ and Miss Suni- 
merson’s also ; but tlirre ’.s a lady bore, 
a friend of mine, who knows her, ami 
wishes to have the pleasure of shaking 
bands.” As ho spoke, I s;iw before 
me, as if she had started into liodily 
shape from my retnembranoe, Mrs. 
Baebael of my godmother’s liouse. 

“How do you do, Esther !” .said she. 

“ Do yon recolliK'.t me'! ” 

1 gave her my h.and, and told Iter 
yes, and that she was very little 
altered. 

“1 wonder you remember those times, 
Esthfir,” she returned with her old 
asperity. “They aro changed now. 
Well! I am glad to see yon, and gbnl 
you are not too proud to know mo.” 
But, indeed she seemed disappointesj 
that I Was not. 
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“Proud, Mrs. Eacliacl!” I remon¬ 
strated. 

“I am married, Esther,” she re¬ 
turned, coldly correcting me, “and am 
Mrs. Chadband. Well ! I wish you 
good day, and I hope you ’ll do well.” 

Mr. Guppy, who had been attentive 
to this shoit. dialogue, hcfived a sigh in 
ray oar, and elbowed his own and Mrs. 
liachael’s way through the confused 
little crowd of people coming iu and 
going out, which wo were in the midst 
of, .and which the change in the busi¬ 
ness luid brought together. Richard 
and I were making our way through it, 
and I was yet iu the first chill of the 
late unexpected recognition, when I 
saw, coming towards us, but not seeing 
us, no loss a person than Mr. George. 
Ho made nothing of the people aliout 
him as he tramped on, staring ovoj' 
their heads into the liody of the Court. 

“(Jeorge!” said Richard, as 1 called 
Ills attention to him. 

“Ton are well met, sir,” he returned. 
“And you, miss. Could yon point a 
person out for me, I want? I don’t 
understand these places.” . 

Turning as he .spoke, and making on 
easy way fer us, he stopped when we 
were out *f the jircss, iu a corner 
behind a great red curtain. 

“There’s a little cracked old wo¬ 
man,” ho began, ‘ ‘ that- " 

I jrat up my finger, for Miss Flite 
was close by me; having kept beside 
me all the time, and having called the 
attention of several of her legal ac¬ 
quaintance to me (as I had overheard 
to my confusion), by whispering in their 
ears, “Hush ! Fitz-Janidyco on my 
loft !” 

“Hem 1” said Mr. George. “You 
remember, miss, that we imssed some 
conversation on p certain man this 
morning ?—Gridley,” in a low whisper 
behind his hand. 

“Yes,” said I. 

“He is hiding at my place. I couldn’t 
mention it. Hadn’t his authority: He 
is on his last march, miss, and has a 
H'((im to see her. He says they can 
feel for one another, and she has been 
almost as good as a friend to him here. 

1 came down to look for her ; for when 


1 sat by Gridley thi.s afternoon, I seemed 
to hear the roll of the muffled drums.” 

“Shall I tell her ?” said I. 

“ Would you bo so good ! ” he re¬ 
turned, with a glance of something like 
apprehension at Miss Flite. “It’s a 
Providence I met you, miss; I doubt 
if I should have known how to get on 
with that holy.” Ami he put one hand 
in bis breast, and stood upright in a 
martial attitude, as I informed little 
Miast'lite, in her ear, of the purport 
of Ids kijd eirand. 

“ My angry friend from Sliropsbire ! 
Almost as celebrated as myself ! ” she 
exclaimed. “Now really 1 My dc.ar, 
I will B'ait upon him with the greatest 
pleasure.” 

“He is living concealed at Mr. 
George’s,” s.aid I. “Hush 1 This is 
Mr. George.” 

“ In—deed ! ” returned Miss Flite. 
“Very proud to have the honor! A 
militaiy man, -my dear. You know, a 
perfect General !” she whispered to 
me. 

Poor Mias Flite deemed it necessary 
to Joe so courtly and polite, ns a mark 
of her respect for the lumy, and to 
curtsey so very often, that it was no 
easy matter to get her out of the Court. 
When this was at last done,‘and ad¬ 
dressing Mr. George, as “ General,” 
she gave him her arm, to the great 
entertainment of some idlers who were 
looking on, he was so diseoraposed, and 
begged me so respectfully “ uofto desert 
him,” that I could not make up mi- 
mind to do it; especially as Miss FPite 
was always tractable with me, and as 
she too aaid, “ Fitf'Jamdyco, my dear, 
you will accompany us, <4 course.” As 
Richard seemed quite willing, and even 
anxious, that we should sec them safely 
to their destination, we agreed to do so. 
And as Mr. George infoi-raed us that 
Gridley’s mind had run on Mr. J.aiu- 
dyce all the afternoon, after hearing of 
their interview iu the morning, 1 wrote 
a hasty note in jjfmcil to my gsmdian 
to say where we were gone, and why. 
Mr. George sealed it at a coffee-house, 
that it might le.ad to* no discovery, and 
we sent it off by a ticket-porter. 

AVe then took a hackncy-coacff, and 
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drove away to the neighhunrhood of 
Leicester Sqnsre. We walked through 
some narrow courts, for which Mr. 
George apologiae<i, and soon came to the 
Shooting Gallery, the door of which 
was closed. As he jmlled a bell-handle 
which hung by a eliaio to the door-post, 
a very re.s}iectable old gentleman, 'with 
grey hair, wearing spectacles, and 
dressed in a black spencer and gaiters 
and a broad-brimmed hat, and carrying 
a large gold-hea'led cane, addressed 
him. a 

‘ ‘ I ask your pardon, ray good friend, ” 
said lie ; “ hut is this George’s Shooting 
Gallery! ’ 

“It is, sir,” returned Mr. George, 
glancing up at the great letters in which 
that inscription was x>aiuted on the 
white-washed wall. 

“Oh! To be sure!” said the old 
gentleman, following hie eyes. “ Thank 
yon. . Have you rung the bell! ” 

‘ ‘ My name is George, sir, and I hare 
rang the bell.” 

“ Oh, indeed 1” said the old gentle¬ 
man. “Yourname is George? Then 
I am here as soon as you, yon see. 
You came for me, no doubt ?” 

“No, sir. Yon have the advantage 
of me.” 

“Oh, indeed?” said the old gentle¬ 
man. “Then it was your young man 
who came for me. I am a physiemn, 
and was requested—five minutes ago— 
to come apd visit a sick man, at George’s | 
Shooting Gallery.” 

‘.‘The muffled drums,” said Mr. 
George, turning to Richard and me, and 
gravely shaking his.Jiead. “It’s quite 
correct, sir. Will yoh please to walk' 
in.” f 

The door hclvg at th.at moment j 
opened, by a very singular-looking little 
roan in a green baize cap and apron, 
whose face, and hands, and dress, were 
blackeneil ali over, passed along a 
dreary p.^sage into a large building with 
iiare brick walls ; where there were 
targets," and guns, andswords, and other 
things of that kind. When we had ail 
arrived here, the pl^ician stopped, and, 
taking off his hat, appeared to vanish 
Ly nxjigic, and to leave another and 
qpite^a different roan m^is place. 


“Now look’ee here, George,” said 
the mail, turning quickly round upon 
him, and tapping him on the breast 
with a large forefinger. “ You know 
me, and 1 know yon. You ’re a man of 
the world, and I ’ni a man of the world. 
My iiiiroe’s Bucket, as you are aware, 
and I have got a iieiioe-warrant against 
Gridley. You have kept him out of 
the way a long time, and you have 
been artful in it, and it does you 
credit.” 

Mr. George, looking hard at liim, bit 
his lip and shook his head. 

“Now, George,” said the other, keep¬ 
ing close to him, “ you ’re a sensible 
man, and a wcll-oondiicted man ; that’s 
what jKiK are, beyond a dmibt. And 
mind you, I don’t talk to you as ,a com¬ 
mon character, because yon have served 
your country, and you know tlmt when 
duty calls we must olicy. Gonsequently, 
you’re very far from wanting to give 
trouble. If I required assistance, you’d 
assist me ; that’s what you’d do. Phil 
Sqiiod, don’t you go a sidling round the 
gallery like that; ” the dirty little man 
was shuffling alxiut with his shonidei' 
against the wall, and his eyes on the 
iiitriider, in a manner that looked tlireat- 
ening; “because I know yon, and I 
won’t have it.” 

“Phil!” said Mr. George. 

“Yes, Gnv’ner.’’ 

‘ ‘ Be quiet.” 

Tlie little man, with a low growl, 
stood still. 

“ Ladie.s and gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Backet, “yoa’U excuse anything that 
may apiicar to be disagreeable in this, 

I for my name’s Insiiector Bucket of the 
I Detective, .and I have a liuty to jiei-form. 
George, I know wlicre iny man is, be- 
I cause 1 was on the roof last night, and 
saw him tliroiigh llic.sliylight, and yon 
along with him. lie is in tlicrc, you 
know,” pointing ; “ that's wlicre Ae is 
—on a soly. Now I miijjt see my man, 
and I must tell my man tocohsidcr him¬ 
self in custody ; but, you know me, and 
you know I don’t want to take any un¬ 
comfortable measures. You give Jav 
your word, as from one man to another 
(and an old Soldier, mind you, like¬ 
wise !), 'tliat it’s honorable between us 
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two, and I ’ll accommodate you to the 
utmost of my power.” 

“I give it,” was the reply. ‘‘But 
itwafm’t handsome in you, Air. Bucket.” 

“Oamuion, Geor^^e ! Not hand¬ 
some ? ” said Air, Bucket, tapping him 
(m Ids broad hreast again, and shaking 
hands witl> him. I don’t say it wasn't 
livaridKomo hi you to keep luy man so 
close, do I 'i Be equally good-temi*cred 
to me, old boy ! Old William Tell ! 
Old iShinr, the Life Guardsinaii ! Why, 
he ’k a model of the whole British army 
in him.self, Indies and gentlemen. I M 
give a lifty-puu' note to l>c such a figure 
of a man ! ” 

The alfair being hronght U* this head, 
Mr. (b orge, after a little consideration, 
propo.scd to go in first to his comrade 
(as lie called liiin), taking Aliss Elite 
with him. Air. Bucket agreeing, they 
went away to the further end of the 
gallery, leaving us sitting and standing 
hy a tabic covered witli guns. Mr. 
Bucket took this opportunity of entering 
^into a little light conversation : asking 
me if f were afraid of f.rc-arms, as most 
young ladies were ; asking RichaiH if 
he were a good shot; asking Phil Squod 
which lie considered the best of those 
rifles, and Nv^iat it might be worth, first¬ 
hand ; telling him, in return, that it 
wa.s a pity lie ever gave way to liis tem¬ 
per, for be was naturally so amiable 
that he miglit have been a young 
Wiiman ; and making himself generally 
agrcouble. 

After a time be followed us to the 
further end of tlic gallery, and Bichard 
and I were going quietly away, when 
Air. George came after us. He said 
that if we bad no o\>\ection to see his 
comrade, he would lake a visit fnini us 
very kindly. The w'ords had hardly 
piisscfl his lips, when the bell was rung, 
and my guardian apjicarcd ; “on the 
chance,” be slightly observed, ‘*of 
being able do any little thing for a 
poor fellow mvolved in the same misfor¬ 
tune as himself.’' We all four went 
back together, and went into the pla(» 
wImuc Gridley was. 

It was a bare room, partitioned off 
irom the gallery wdth un^minted wood. 
As the screening was not more than 


eight or ten f et high, and only enclosed 
the sides, not the t<»p, the rafters of the 
high gallery roof w’ere overhead, and 
the skylight, through which Mr. Bucket 
had looked down. The sun was low— 
near setting—.and its light came redly 
in above, without de.scending to the 
ground. Upon a plain canvas-covered 
sofa lay tiic man from Shropshire — 
dressed much as we had seen him last, 
hut sii changed, that, at first I recognised 
no likeness in his colorless face to what 
1 rccolle(4ed. 

He had been still writing in his 
hiding-place, and still dwelling on big 
grievances, hour after hour. A table 
and some shelves were covered with 
manuscript papers, atid with worn pons, 
and a medley of s\»ch tokens. Touch¬ 
ingly and awfully dr.awn together, be 
and the little mad woman were side by 
side, and, as it were, alone. She 8.at 
on a chsur holding his hand, and •none 
of us went close b> thoTu. 

His voice hnd faded, with the old ex¬ 
pression of liis face, with his strength, 
with his anger, with bis resistance to 
tho wiDngs that had at hist subdued 
him. The faintest shadow of an object 
full oi’form and coJm-, is such a picture 
of it, as be was of the man fro|a Shrop¬ 
shire whom wo had spoken with before. 

He inclined his head to Kichard and 
me, and spoke to iny guardian. 

“Mr. Jarudi’ce, it is very kind of 
you to come te see me. 1 am not long 
to bo seen, T think. I am very glad 
to take your hand, sir. You ara a 
good man, superior to injustice, and 
God knows 1 h(Juo^)u.” 

They rUooV. IuiIioh vaYnestly, and my 
guardian said some wore* of comfort to 
him. 

“It may seem strange to you, sir,” 
returned Gridley ; “I should not have 
liked to see yon, if this had l>een the 
first time of <‘ur meeting. But, you 
know I made a fight fi>r it, you know I 
stood up with luy single hand against 
them all, you knew 1 told them the 
truth to the last, and told them what 
they were, and what* they had done to 
me; so I don’t mind your seeing me, 
this wreck.” 

“You liavc Iwen courageous win 
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many and many i time,” re¬ 
turn^ my gaardiau. | 

“Sir, I bare been with a faint| 
smile. “I told you wbat would come 1 
of it, when I ceased to be so; and, see | 
bere I Look at ns—b»ok at us !” He . 
drew tbo band Miss Flite bold, throngb [ 
her arm, and brought her somcilung j 
nearer to him. 

“This ends it. Of all my old aaso* | 
ciations, of all my old pursuits and i 
Viopes, of all the living and the *(100(1 j 
world, this one poor soul aloii^e comes I 
natural to me, and I am fit for. There j 
a tie of many snfFering years between 
us tw^o, and it is the only tie I ercr Itad 
on earth that Chancery has not broken.” ; 

“ Accept my blessing, Qridley,” said | 
Miss Fiite, in t(jars. “Accept my 
blessing! ” 

“I thought, boastfully, that they 
never could break my heai*t, Mr. Jam- 
dyce.« I w'as j-esolved that they should 
not. I did believe that I could, and 
would, charge them with being the 
mockery they were, until I died of 
some bodily disorder. But I am worn 
oy^i. How long I have been wearing 
out, 1 donH know ; I seemed to break 
dowTi in an hour. I hope they may 
never co^e to hear of it. I hope every 
body, here, will lead them to believe 
that I died defying them, consistently 
and porseTerlugly, as 1 did through so 
many yeare.” 

Here Mr. Bucket, who was sitting in i 
a comer, by the door, good-naturedly 
offered such consolation as he could ad- i 
minister. j 

“Com.e, come !.” he said, from his 
corner. “ Don’t go* •on in tliat way, i 
Mr. Gridlcy.' You are only a little 
low. We are all of us a little low, 
sometimes, /am. Hold up, hold up ! 
You ’ll lose your temper with the w hole 
round of ’em, again and again ; and 1 
shall take you on a iicorc of warrants 
yet, if 1 have luck.” 

He only shook his head. 

“ Don’t shake yoi*r head,” said Mr. 


I come into Court, twen-ty afternoons, 
for no other pnrposothau to see you pin 
the Chancellor like a bull-dog? Don't 
you rememl>t;r, when you first began tc* 
threaten the lawyers, and the peace was 
sworn against you two or three times a 
week ? Ask the little old lady there; 
she has been always present. Hold up, 
Mr. Gridley, hold up, sir ! ” 

“What are you going to do about 
him ? ” a.sked George in a low’^ voice. 

“ I don't know yet,” said Bucket in 
the same tone. Then resuming liLs 
encouragement, he pursued aloud : 

“Worn out, Mr. Oridley ? After 
dodging me for all these weeks, and 
forcing me to climb tlm roof here like a 
Tom Cat, and to come to sec you a.s a 
Doctor? That ain’t like, being w’oru 
out. I should think not 1 Now I tell 
you what you want. You want excite¬ 
ment, you know, to keep you up ; that *s 
what you want. Y ou 'ro usecl to it, 
and you can’t do without it. I couldn’t 
myself. Very well, then ; here’s this 
warrant got by Mr. Tulkinghorn of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and Imckcd into 
halfxa dozen counties since. What do 
you say to coming along w'ith me, upon 
this warrant, an(I having a good angry 
argument before the Magist *j.tes ? It’ll 
do you good ; it’ll freshen you up, and 
get you into training for another turn 
at the Chancellor. Give in ? Why, I 
am surprised to hear a man of your 
energy telk of giving in. You mustn’t 
do that. You’re half the fun of the 
j fair, in the (k)urt of Chancery. George, 

I you lend Mr. Gridley a hand, and let's 
' see now whether he won’t be better up 
: tlian down.” 

“ He is very weak,” said the trooper, 
in a low voice. 

“Is he ?” returned Bucket, anxiou.s- 
ly. “I only want ,to rouse him. I 
don’t like to see an old acquaintance 
giving in like this. It would cheer 
him up more than anything, if 1 could 
make him a little w'axy witli ^inc. He's 
welcome to drop into me, right and left. 


Backet. “Nod it; that’s what I want' if he likes. I shall never take ad- 
to'see you do. lyhy, Lord bless your | vantage of it.” 

soul, what times we have bad iogetlicr ! The roof rang with a scream from 


Haven’t I seen you in the Fleet over, Miss Flite, which still riogs in my 
ipid oVor again, for contempt ? Haven’t oars. 
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“0 no, Gi'idloy !” she cried, ae be j 
full heavily ami calmly hack from | 
hcfoic her. “Not without iny blesBuig. 
After so many years ! 

The sun was down, the Jiight had 
gradually stolon from the roof, and the 
shadow had crept upward. But, to ' 
mo, the shadow of that pair, one 
living and one dead, fell heavier on 
lUchard’s departure, than the darkness 


of the darkest night. And through 
Richard’s farewell words I heaid :t 
echoed : 

“Of all my old associations, of all 
my old pursuits and hopes, of all the 
living and the dead world, this one 
tKior soul alone comes natural to me, 
and I am fit for. There is a tie of 
numy Buffering years between us two, 
and it is the only tie I over had on 
earth that Chancery has not broken 1 ” 


CHAPTEK XXV, 

MKS. SNAGSBV SBKS IT ALL. 


TriEiiK h disquietude in Cook’s Couxt, I 
(lursitor Street. Block suspicion hides 
In tliot }»eftceful region. The mass of 
Cook’s Courtiers arc in their usual state 
of luind, no l^ettor and no worse ; hut, 
Ivir. Huagsby is changed, and his little 
woman knows it. 

For, Tom-all-Alone's and Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields 7 )ei*Kist in harnessing them¬ 
selves, ft pair of ungoveriiahle coursers, 
to the chariot of Mr. Snttgs))y's imagi¬ 
nation ; a%l .Mr. Bu<*ket drives aitd 
the ji.-isscngers are Jo and Mr. Tulking- 
hoai ; aud the complete equipage whirls 
tl)rough the Law Stationery business at 
wild speed, all round the clock. Kveii 
in th(} little front kitchen where the 
family meals are taken, it rattles .‘iwjjy 
at a smoking uaco from tin; dinner 
table, when Mr. Snagsby pauses in 
carving the first slice of tlie leg of 
ninttoii baked wdth polatoes, and stares 
;it the kitclicn wall. 

Mr. Knagsby am not make out what 
it is that he has had to do with. Some¬ 
thing' is wrong, somewhere ; but what 
something, what may come of it, to 
whom, when, aud from which un- 
thought of and unheard of quarter, is 
the puzzle ^)f his life. His remote im- 
jiressions of the robes and coronets, the 
stars and gaiders, that sparkle through 
tl«5 surface-dust *of Mr. Tulkinghoni's 
chAmbers; liis veneration fur the mys¬ 
teries jiresided over by .that best and 
closest of Lis* customers, whom •all. the 


I Inns of Court, all (■hancory Lane, and 
all tJie legal ncighhourhood agree to 
hold in awe; his remembrance of 
Detective Mr. Bucket with his fore¬ 
finger, and his conlidcuiial manner 
impossible Lx be evaded or declined ; 
persuade him that he is .a parly to some 
daugewus secret, without know'ing what 
it is. And it is the fearful peculiarity 
of this condition that, at any hour of 
his daily life, at any ojiening of the 
shop-door, at .any pull of tlje bell, at 
any entrance of a messenger, or any 
delivery of a letter, the secret may take 
air and lire, explode, aud blow* up-— 
Mr. Bucket only knows whom. 

For which reason, whenever a man 
unknown comes into the shop {a.s many 
men unknown do), and says, “Is Mr. 
Snagsby in 'I ” or words to that inno¬ 
cent effect, Ml*. Sn^ sby’s heart knock.« 
bard at his guiltynrenst. He under¬ 
goes so much from such inquiries, that 
when, they are made by boj-s ho re¬ 
venges himself by flipping at tlioir ears 
over the couuter, and a.sking the young 
dogs what they mean by it, and why 
they can’t speak*out at once? Moro 
impracticable men au<l boys poi’sist in 
w'aJking into Mr. Simgsby s sleep, and 
terrifying him «\ith unaccountable 
questions; so that often, when the 
cuck at tlte little 4 ^airy in Cursitor 
Street breaks out in bis usual absurd 
way aVxout the morning, Mr. S^gsby 
finds him.self in a crisis of'nightmare. 
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mih iiiis Utile woman abakiag bim, and 
saying “'What’s th® matter with the 
man !” 

The little woman herself is not the 
least item in his difficulty. To know 
that he is always keeping a secret from 
her; that he has, under all circum¬ 
stances, to conceal apd hold fast a 
tender (louhio tooth, which her sharp¬ 
ness is ever ready to twist out of his 
head ; gives Mr. Snagsby, in her dcu- 
tisticsl presence, much of the air'of a 
dog who has a rc'scrvation ijom his 
master, and will look anywhere rather 
than meet his eye. 

Those various signs and tokens, 
marked by the little woman, are not 
lost npon her. They impel her to Sioy, 
‘ ‘ .Snagsby has something on his mi nd ! ” 
And tlius suspicion gels into Cook’s 
Court, Cursitor Street. From snspieion 
to jealousy, Mrs. Sn3g.sl)y finds the imd 
as natural .and short as from Cook’.s 
Court to Chancery Lane. And thus 
jealousy gets into Cook’s Couit, Cur¬ 
sitor Street. Once there (and it was 
always lurking thorealKint), it is very 
active and nimble in Miw. Snagsby’s 
breast—))romiiting her to nocturnal 
examinations of Mr. Snagsliy’s iiockols; 
to .secret perusals of Mr. Snagsby’s 
letters; to iviivatc researches in the 
Day IJook and Ledger, till,' ea«li-hox, 
.and iron safe ; to watchings at windows, 
listenings behind doors, and a general 
putting of this and that together by the 
wrong end. 

.Mrs. Snagsby is ,so pcrjictually on tlie 
aleit, that the house becomes ghostly 
witli creaking lio^jds and rnstling gar¬ 
ments. The ’preiiiiees tliiuk some- 
hoiiy may hav^ been murdered there, in 
bygone times. Onster holds certain 
loose .atoms of an idea (picked up at 
Tooting, where tliey were found floating 
among the oipbansi, th.at there is Imrieii 
money underneath tlie cellar, guarded 
by an old man with a white heard, who 
cannot get out for seven thousand years, 
becaUhe he said the Lord’s I’rayer hack- 
wards. 

. “Who was Niporod ?” Mrs. Snagsby 
repeatedly enquires of herself. “Who 
was^that lady—that creature t And 
.who is that boy ? ” Now, Nimrod 


being ns dead as the mighty hunter 
whose name Mrs. Snagsby has appro¬ 
priated, and the lady being unprodnei- 
ble, she directs her mental eye, for the 
present, with redoubled vigilance, to 
tlie boy. “And who,” quoth Mrs. 
Snagsby, for the thousand and first 
time, “is that boy? Who is that 

- !” And there Mrs. Snagsby is 

seized with an inspiration. 

lie has no respect for Mr. Chadhnnd. 
No, to be snre, and ho wouldn’t iiave, 
of course. Naturally he wouldn’1, 
under those contagious eircumstonci'S. 
He was invited and appoiiitod liy Mr. 
Chadliaiid—why. Mrs. Snagsliy heard 
it lierself with lier own ears !—to come 
1 back, and he told where he was to go, 
to ho adilrc.ssed i>y Mr. Oliadliand ; .and 
he never came ! Wliy did he never 
come ? Because he was told not to 
come. 'Who told him not to come 
Who? ITa, ha I Mrs. Snagsby sock it all, 

I But happily (and Mr.s, Snagsliy tighi.ly 
I shakes her heail and tightly sniileal, 

' that boy was met by Mr. Chadbaiul 
yesterday in the streets ; and tliat h.>y, 
as affording a subject wldcli Mr. Chad- 
j hand desires to improve for the .spiidtii.a! 

I delight of a select congregation, 
i seized by Mr. Cliadha.nd «nd tiire.al- 
; ened with leing delivered over to the 
1 isilico, unless he showed the reverend 
i gentleman where he lived, and nldos^ 
i he entered into, and fulfilled, aii under¬ 
taking 1(1 appear in Cook’s (louit to- 
‘ morrow night-—“ to-—mnr— j*ow--- 
I niglil,” Alr.s. Snagsby repeats for inore 
[emphasis, witli anothertiglitsmile, aii-i 
j another tight shake of her head ; and 
I to-morrow night tliat boy will bo here, 

; and to-morrow night Mr.s. Snagsliy will 
|h.av(' lier eye U|ioii him .and npon some 
one else ; and 0 yon may walk a long 
1 while in your secret ways (aayn Mrs. 

: Snagsliy, with haughtiness aud sconii. 

! hut you can’t blind MR I 
I Mrs. Snagsby sounds no timbrel in 
anylaidy’s ears, but holds her purpose 
quietly, and koepis her counsel. To- 
moiTOW comes, the savoury prefiaration.s 
for the Oil Trade koine, the evening 
comes. Comes, Mr. Snag.sby in his 
black coat; • come, thq Chadbanils: 
come (when the gorging vessel is ri’- 
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pleie), the ’prentices and Guster, to bo 
edified ; comeS) at last, ‘with his slouoh< 
ing head, and his shuffle backward, and 
his shuffle forward, and his shuffle to 
the right, and liis shuffle to the left, 
and his hit of fur cap in his muddy 
hand, which he picks as if it were some 
mangy bird )ic itad caught, and was 
plucking befoi'o (.’atiiig raw, Jo, the 
very, V(‘ry toiigh .subject Mr. Chadband 
is to improve. 

Mrs. Snug.sby screws a watchful 
ghmoe on Jo, as he is brought into the 
little <lrawhig-rfH)ifi by Guster. He 
looks at Mr. Siiagsby tbe moment ho 
Hornes in. Aha ! Wl>y does lie look at 
Mj-. Siiagsby ? Mr. Snagsby looks at 
him. AVhy should he do that^ but that 
Mrs. Snagsl)y secs it all 'i Why else 
shftuld that look pass l>etweo!i them, 
why elseshouIdMr. Knagsby be confused, 
and cough a signal cough behind his 
hand '( It is as clc.-ir as crystal that Mr. 
iSiiag.shy is that hoy’s father. 

“ J’caoe, loy friends,’’says Cliadtjuud, 
using and willing the oily exudations 
from hi;-, reverend visage. “ Pe;icc be 
with us! My friends, "why witlv us ? 
]Jec.ause,‘' with his fat.sniilo, “it cannot 
bo against because it must h.' for 
us; l>ecau^'ii mnotliardcuing, because 
it is softening ; because it doosnol nmke 
war like tlu' hawk, but comes boinc 
uutoc us like tho dove. Therefore, my 
iViciids, iioaco )ie Mitb us ! My human ! 
!)oy, come forward ’ ” 

Stretching forth his flabby paw, Mr. 
(hiadband lays the same on Jo’.s arm, 
and (sonsidcr.s-w'hci'c to station him, Jo, 
vcjy doubtful of his rovoreud friend’s 
intentions, and not at all clear but that 
something practical am I painful is going 
to bo done to him, inutters, “You let 
)ne alone. 1 m'vcr said nothink to 
you. You let me alone.” 

“1^0, ray yonji} friend,” say.s Chad- 
band, smoothly, “Iwill not let you 
alone. And why ‘{ Because 1 am a 
liarvcHt*la\;ourer, because I am a toiler 
;ind a inoiler, Uxausc you are delivered 
over untoe me, nnd are becorae as a 
prpeiou.'^ iustruiuoiit in my hands. My 
frituds, may 1 so cmjiloy this instru¬ 
ment as to use it too yojir advantage, 
too vonr nrofft. toe vouv cain. toe vour 
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welfare, toe your enriohment 1 My 
young friend, sit upon this stool.” 

Jo,^ apparently possessed by an im¬ 
pression that the reverend gentleman 
wants to cut bis hair, shields hie head 
with both arms, and w got into the 
required position wi^ great difflculty, 
and every possible manifestation of 
rcluctamte. 

When ho is at last adjusted like a 
lay-figure, Mr, Chadband, retiring be- 
binB the table, holds up hie bear’s-paw', 
and sa^fs, “My friends!” This is the 
signal for a general settlement of tlie 
audience. The ’prcntice-s giggle inter¬ 
nally, and nudge ctwdi other. Guster 
falls into a staring ami vacant state, 
compounded of a stunned admiration 
of Mr. Gbadband and pity for the 
friendless outca.«;t whose condition 
touches her nearly. Mrs. Snagsby 
silently lays trains of gunpowder. Mrs. 
Chadband romposcs bersoU’ grimly by 
tho ficc, and warms her kfieos : finding 
that sensation favourable to tlu; )-ccep- 
tion of elo<|uonce. 

It happens that Mr. Chadband has 
a pulpit liabit of fixing some member of 
his congrcgatioji with liis eye, and fatly 
arguing his points with tlnit particular 
person ; who is understood he cx- 
jiceled to be movcil to an occasional 
grunt, gi'oan, gasp, or other audible 
expres.rion of inward working; which 
ex]iressiou of inward working, being 
echoed by some elderly lady iii Ibe next 
pew, and so communicated, like a g.ame 
of forfeits, through a. circle of tbo nu>re 
fermentable sinnei-s iiresent, serves the 
jiurposo of parliamepjtary cheering, and 
gets Mr. CbadbaJftf s steam up. From 
jucro force of habit, Mf. Chadband in 
saying “My friends!” has rested bis 
eye on Mr. Snagsby ; and proceeds to 
mnke that ill-starred statiouer, already 
suiheieDily confused, tho immediate 
retjipient of his dfscourse. 

“ We have here among us, my 
friends,” says Chadbaml, “a Gentile 
and a ileatltcn, a •dweller in tliMents 
of Tom-all-Alone’.s, and a mover-on 
upon the suidacc of the earth. We have 
bore among tis, my friends,” and Mr. 
Chadband, untwisting the point his 
dirtv thumb-nail. l)CstowB an oUj^rniia 
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on Mr. Snajiisby, signifying that he will 
throw him an argumentative back-fall 
presently if he be not already down, 
“a brother and a boy. Devoid of 
parents, dei’oid of relations, devoid of 
docks and herds, devoid of gold and 
silver, and of precious stones. Now, 
my friends, why do I say ho is devoid of 
these possessions ? Why ? Why is ho ? ” 
Mr. Chailband states the question as if 
he were propounding an entirely new 
riddle, of much ingenuity and merit, 
to Mr. Snagsby, and entreatingphira not 
to give it Tip, 

Mr. Snagsby, greatly perplexed by 
the mysterious look he received just now 
from his little woman—at about the 
period when Mr. Cliadband mentioned 
the word parents — is tempted into 
modestly remarking, ‘‘I doift know, 
I’m sure, sir.” On which interruption, 
Mrs. Cluidband glares, aiidMrs. Snagsby 
says, “ For shame ! ” 

hear a voice,” says Ghadband; 

is it a still small voice, my friends? 
I fear not, though I fain would hope 
so-” 

(*‘Ah—h !” fi’om Mrs. Snagsb}'.) 

“Which s;ty.<!, I don’t know. Then 
I will tell 3 ^ou why. I say this brother, 
present ^iiorc among us, is devoid of 
parents, devoid of relations, devoid of 
Hocks and herds, devoid of gold, of 
silver, and of precious stones, because 
lie is devoid of the light that shines 
In upon some of ns. What is that 
light? What is it ? I ask you w'hatl 
ia that light?” ! 

Mr. Chadbaud draws back his head 
and pause.', but Mr. Snagsby is not to 
be lurcil on to his destruction again, 
hlr. Chadband, leaning forward over 
th(i table, pierces what he has got to 
follow, directly into Mr. Snags]>y, with 
the thumb-nail already mentioned. 

“ It is,” saj's Chadbaud, “ the ray of 
rays, tlie sun of suns, tho moon of 
moons, the star of stars. It is the light 
of Terewth.” 

Mr. Chadband Klraws liimself up 
again, and looks triumphantly at Mr. 
Hnagsby, as if h(^would be glad to know | 
how he feels after that. j 

“Of Terewth,” says Mr. (Jhadband, 
hitting him again. “ Say nut to me 


that it is not the'lamp of lamps. I say 
to you, it is. I say to you, a million 
of times over, it is. It i.s I I say to 
you tliat I will proclaim it to you, whe¬ 
ther you like it or not; nay, that the 
less you like it, the more I will pro¬ 
claim it to you. With .a speaking- 
trumpet! I say to you that if you rear 
yourself against it, you shall fall, you 
shall be bruised, you shall be battered, 
you shall be Hawed, you shall lie 
smashed.” 

The present effect of tins flight of 
oratoiy—'Umch admired for its general 
power by Mr. Chadhand's followers— 
being not only to make Mr. Chadband 
unpleasantly waj*m, but to represent 
the innocent Mr. Snagsl)y in theliglit of 
a detennined enemy to virtue, with a 
forehead of brass and a heart of ada¬ 
mant, that unfortunate tradesman be¬ 
comes yet more disconcerted ; and is in 
a very advanced slate of low spirits and 
false position, when Mr. Chadbaml 
accidentally finishes him. 

“Myfriend.*?,” he resumes, afterdab- 
]>ing his fat head for some time—and 
it »nokes to such an olfiit th.'Jt he 
seems to light liis pocket-handkerchief 
at it, which smokes, too, after every 
dab—“to pursue the ftuhject wc are 
endeavouring w'ith our lowly gifts to 
improve, let us in a spirit of love en¬ 
quire what is that Terewth to which I 
have alluded. For, my young friends,” 
suddenly addressing the ’prentices and 
Gurter, to their consternation, “if lam 
told by the doctor that calomel or 
castor-oil is good for loo, 1 may natu¬ 
rally ask what is calomel, and wdiat is 
castor-oil. I may wish to be informed 
of that, before I dose inyaclf with either 
or with both. Now, my young friends, 
what is this Terewth, then ? Firstly 
(in a spirit of love), what is th^ com¬ 
mon sort of Terewth—the woiking 
clothes—the every-day w'ear, my young 
frienibs ? Is it deception ? *’ 

(“Ah—li !” from Mrs. -Snagsby.) 

“ Is it suppression ? ” 

(A shiver in the negative fi-om Mrs. 
Snagsby.) 

“Is it reservation ?” 

(A shake.of the head from Mrs. 
Siiagsby—very long and Very light.) 
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‘*Ko, my friends, it is neitlier of 
these. Neither of these names belongs 
to it. When this young Heathen now 
among us—wlio is now, my friends, 
asleep, the seal of iiHlifTorciice and i)er- 
ditioQ being set upon his* eyelids; but 
do not w.ake him, tor it is right that I 
sliould have to wrestle, aud to combat 
nnd to struggle, and to conquer, for 
Ills sake—when this young hardened 
Heathen bdil us a story of a Cock, and 
of a Bull, and of a lady, and of a sove¬ 
reign, was that the Terewth ? No. 
Or, if it was imrtly, was it wholly, and 
entirely t No, luy frieiids, no ! ” 

If Mr. Siiagshy could withstand his 
little woman’s look, as it enters at his 
eyes, the windows of his soul,, aud 
searches the whole teueiuent, ho were 
other tliiui the man he is. He cowers 
and drooi)S. 

“Or, my juvenile friends,” says 
Chadbaud, descending U> the level of 
their coniprehejision, with a very ob¬ 
trusive demonstratioji, ifi his grojusily 
meek smile, of coming a long way down 
stairs for the juirpose, “if the mt^ter 
v»f tiiis house was to go hwth into the 
<’i1y and there see an eel, and was to 
come back,^ind was to cjtll untoe him 
the mistress of this house, and was to 
SUV, ‘ Sarah, rejoice uith inc, for I have 
Seen an elephant ! ’ would that bo 
Terewth r* 

Mrs. Snagshy in tears. 

“Or put it, luy juvenile fj-iends, 
that he saw an clepliant, and rcturuing 
said ‘1.0, the <*ity is barren, 1 Iiav(i seen 
hut an eel,’ wouhl that be Terosvtli V' 

Mrs. Snagshy sobbing loudly. 

“Or put it, my jnvenilo friends,” 
saysChadlwind, stimulated by Uio .sound, 
‘•that the unnatural parents of this 
.slumhoi’ing Heathen—for parents lie 
liad, *my juvenile* friends, beyond a 
doubt- • after casting him forlli to the 
wolues and i)je vultures, and the wild 
dogs and young gazelles, and tlie 
serpeuls, went back to their dwellings 
and had tlieir ))ipes, and their }»otR, 
aud their fluting^ and their d.ancings, 
an(i their malt licjuors, and their 
l)utchei‘'s meat and poultry, would that 
be Terewth! ’' ' . 

Mrs. Snagsby fcqdics by delivering 


herself a ]jroy to s]>asms; not an un¬ 
resisting pr(;y, but a crying and a tear¬ 
ing one, so that Cook's Court re-echoes 
with her shrieks. Finally, becoming 
cataleptk., she ha.** to be earned up tht 
narrow .staircase like a grand piano. 
After unspcakablo sutfering, productive 
of the utmost consteniation, she is pro¬ 
nounced, by expresses from the l>ed* 
room, free from ]»aiD, though much ex¬ 
hausted; in wliich state of ailairs Mr. 
SnagsbK tj-ainpled and crushed in the 
pianofono rt unjYJil, and extremely timid 
and feeble, ventures to come out from 
bthiud the door in, the drawing¬ 
room. 

All this time, Jo has l>eon standing 
ou the spot where he woke up, over 
picking Jiis cap, and putting bits of fur 
in his mouth. Ho spits them out with 
a remorseful air, for he feels that it is 
in hi? nature to be an unimprovable 
reprobate, aud that it *s no good hU 
trying to keep awake, fwAc won’t never 
knf)w Dothink. Though it may be, Jo, 
that tlicre is a histoj-y so interesting and 
affecting even to miiuls a.s near the 
brutes as thine, rec(u*ditig deeds done 
on this earth for common men, that if 
the Cljad bands, removing their own 
persons from the light, wouhl f)ut show 
it thoc In simple revcrouce, W(nild but 
Iciive it uiiim])r(ivcd, would but regard 
it Its being eloquent enough without 
their modest aid --it might hold thee 
awake, jvnd thi*u might learu from 
it yet! 

dtj never bear'd of any such bofllc. 
Its compilers, and the lievcveud Chad- 
band, are all om^*d^um—excej>t that 
he knows the reverend #hadhand, and 
wouhl rather run away from liim for 
an hour than bear him talk for five 
minutes. “It an’t no good ray waiting 
htwe no longer,” lhink.s Jo. “ Mr. 
Snugsby an’t a going to siiy nothirik to 
me to-night.” And dow'u-sbilr.s ho 
.sbufllcB. 

But down-slairs is the cliarilnblc 
Guster, holding by the handrail of the 
kitclicu stairs, and warding off a fit, 
a.s yet doubtfully, tlic^same having been 
induced by Blrs. Suagsby's screaming. 
She has her own supper (jf brc.T# and 
cheese to lij^pd to Jo;'with whom she 
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yestures to interchange a word or »o, 
for tiie iirst time. 

'*Here^s something to eat, jioor boy,” 
says Qustcr. 

*‘Tfaank*ee, mum,” says Jo. 

“Are you hungry P* 

“.Tist! ” says Jo. 

What’s gone of your father and 
your mother, eh ? ” 

Jo stops in the middle of a bite, and 
looks petrified. For this orphan cli'arge 
of the Christian Saint whoso sh^ne was 
at Tooting, has patted him on the 
shoulder; an<l it is the first time in hia 
life that any decent hand has been so 
laid upon him. 

* ‘ I never know’d nothink about ’em,” 
says Jo. 

“No more didn’t 1 of mine,” cries 
Ouster. She is repressing symptoms 
favourable to the fit, when she seems to 
take alarm at something, and vanishes 
down the stairs. 

'^“Jo,” whispers the law■ stationer 


softly, as the boy lingers on the 
step. 

“Hero I am, IWr. Snagsby ?” 

“ I didn’t know you were gone— 
there’s another half-crown, Jo. It was 
quite nght of you to .say nothing about 
the lady the other night when we were 
out together. It w'oubl brecil trouble. 
You can’t be too quiet, .io.” 

“I am fiy, master !” 

And so, good night. 

A ghostly shade, iVilled and night- 
capped, follows the law-stationer to the 
room he carnc from, and glides higher 
up. And henceforth he begins, go 
where lio will, to be attended by another 
shadow than his own, Imrdly less eon- 
stant*than his ow'j), hardly less quiet 
than hi.s own. And into wbalsoevei 
atmosphere of secrecy hi.s owm shadow 
may pass, lot .'dt »;oti<*enietl in the 
secrecy beware ! For the 'vatohful Mrs. 
Siiagsby is thei’o to(»-r-Li(,iiio ol‘ his bone, 
flcsli of his fie.«ih, shadow of his shadow. 


CHAPTOH XXVI. 

SfiAarSHOOTEKS. 


Wintry morning, looking with <lull 
eyes and sallow face upon the neigh- 
hourhood of lieiecstcr Sqn.are, finds its 
inhabitants unwilling to get out of bed. 
Many of them a.rc not early risers at 
the brightf'St of times, being birds of 
night w ho r(jost wj^n the suu is high, 
and are wi<ie awakc‘'?iod keen for prey 
when the Ktarsflahine out. Behind dingy 
blind and curtain, in story and 

garret, .'ikulking in()rc or less under 
false namc.s, false hair, false titles, false 
jewellery, and false histories, a colony 
of brigands lie in tlicir first sleep. 
Gentlemen (J the green hal'/.e road who 
could di.scoui*se, fi*om personal experi¬ 
ence, of foreign galleys aud home trejul- 
mille ; spies of strong governments that 
eternally qu.ake with v/oakiies.s and 
miserable fear, broken tniiloj-s, cowards, 
bullicB, gamesters, shufflers, .swindlers, 
and f<r!se witnesses; some not unmarked 
by the branding-iyou, beneath their 


dirty braid ; nil with more cruelty in 
them than was in Nc'io, and more crime 
than is in Newgate. For, liowsoevor 
Iwvd the devil can be in fustian (*r 
smock-frock (and ho can Ijo vn-y bad in 
both) he i.s a. more dosi.^ing, callous, 
and iiitolerahle devil w licn he sticks a 
pin in his shiit-fnmt,, calls himself a 
gentleman, }iack.'< a card or c.olor, )days 
a game or so of hilliard.'^, .and knows a 
little about bills and promi.'^soiy notes, 
than ill any oilier form ho wonrs. And 
in such form Mr. .Bucket shall find him, 
when he will, jieivading the tributary 
channels of Leicester Square. 

But the wintry morning -wants liiin 
not and w’akcs him not. It wakes Mr. 
George of the Shooting fialiei^, and his 
Familiar. They arise-j roll up and sfov, 
away their niattrc-'sc.s. jMr. Geoige, 
b.aving shaved hiruself before a look¬ 
ing glass of minute proportions, then 
marches out, bare-1 ^'aded and bare- 
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clic.stetl, to lUc Puinp, in the little yard, | What were the .swans doing on the 
anti nnoii comes back shining with yel-' grass ?” 

low soap, friction, driCtiiig rain, and “ They was a eating of it, I cxpt^ct,” 
exceedingly cold water. As he rubs says I’luL 

himself upon a large jack-towel, blowing The iu:i.ster resumes his marcli, and 
lilce a military soi't of diver just come J the man resumes his preparation of 
up : hi.s crisp Italr curling tighter and { breakfast. It is not ncces.sari1y a 
tighter on his sunburnt temples, the • lengthened prc[)ar.‘ition, being liinitedto 
more ho rulis it, so that it looks aa if | the sotting forth of very simple break- 
it never oould l»c loosened by any less ' fast re(|uisitcs for two, and the broiling 
coercive iustrumeut than an iron rake i of rarasher of Ucon at the fire in the 
or a curry-comb-a.s he nibs, .and puffs, ! rusty grab^; but as Phil h.'is to .sidle 
and blows, turning his | round ^couBiderable part of the gallery 

bead from side to .side, the more con- j for every object he wants, and never 
veiiiently to excoriate his throat, and . bring.s two objects at once, it takes 
standing with his body well bent ior- ' time undei- tiie circuin.stajicc.s. At 
ward, to keep the wet from bis martial ! length the breakfast is ready. Phil 
logs—Phil, on his kiu'CS lighting ^ fire, .’announcing it. Air. (loorge kui)cks tl»c 
looks round as if it were enough wash- uslic.s out of his pipe ou tlie hub, stands 
ing for him to see all that done, ami 1 liis itself in the chimney corner, 
sufficient renovation, for one day, to | and sits down to the meal. When he 
take in the superfiuous health his master I has helped himself, Phil billows suit; 
throws off. : sitting at the extreme end of the little 

Wdien Mr. George is dry, he goes to ] oblong table, and taking his ]ilaU’ on 
work to brush Ids head with two hard j bis knees, blither in humility, or to 
brushes at once, to that unmerciful | hide Ids blackened hands, because it 
degree ih.at Phil, shouldering his way j is his natural manner of eaxing. 
round the gallery in the net of sweeping ! “The country,” soys Air. George, 
It, wiuk.s witii .‘^ymjiathy. This chafing j plying las knife and furk ; “why, I 
over, the ornamental part of Mr. j suppose yon never clapped your eyes on 
George's (oftet i.s .soon performed. Ue [ the country, Pldr/” 
fills his pipe, liglits it, ;uid marches up i “I see the marsln's once,” says Phif. 
and down smoking, as liLs cusiimi is, (eoniontedly <gitiiig Ids brc.akfa.rt. 
while Phil, raising a powerful odimrof : “ What marshes ? ” 

hot rolls and coffee, prepares bre-iklast. j marslu'.s, commander,” re¬ 

lic smokes gravely, auil marohos in j lunis Phil, 
slow ti)ne. Perhaps thi.s nu'rnifig's pipe ; “ Where fire they ? ” 

is devoted to the memory of Grulley in | “I diui’t kmnv Avhere they ar<‘,” says 
his grave. [Phil; “ but I see’em, guv’iior. They 

“ Arul so, PJul,” .says Gp<irge of the j w'as fiat. And 
Shooting (ialleiy, .aftei several turns in j Governor and Oomm.'mdtT are iuter- 
silonce ; “y‘'U w<Te dreaming of the | cluingcable terms wiih Phil, e.vpressive 
country hist id;-,ht i of tlie same respect and defevenee, and 

Phil, by the live, wiid as much, in a ; iqiplloable nobody but Air. <ieorge. 
toneVif surprise, lie scrambled out of: “I was born in tlie country, Phil.” 
bed. ! “ Was you lndi‘od, enmmauder ?” 

“ V<*s, guv'riur.” ! “Yes. And bred there.” 

“ What was it like ? ” | Phil elevates his one eyebrow, and, 

“T liartlly know what it wa.s like, i after resi*ectfully staring .at his master 
guv’uijr,” say.s Phil, considering. | to express iutercH, swallows a great 

“How (lid \X’U kuow' it was the gulp of coffee, still staring at him. 
ctJii|Li*y?” “Th(Te\s not a 4‘ird's note that I 

“On accounts of the grass, J think, don’t know,” says Air. George. “Not 
And the swans upon it,” say.s Phil, many an Engli.sh leaf or berry^hat I 
after further corti^dcfatioii. eouldn’f iiamc. Not many'a thalr 
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I couldn’t climb j'et, if I was put to it. 
I was a real country boy, omro. ily 
good mother lived in the country.” 

‘‘She must have been a flue old lady, 
guv’ncr,” Phil observes. 

“Ay ! and not so old either, five* 
and*thirty years ago,” says Mr. (ieorge. 

I ’ll wager that at ninety she i 
%i>hld be near as upi‘igbt as me, and ■ 
near as bro.ad across the shoulders.” 

“Did she die at ninety, guv’nor?” 
•^/uquiros Pliil. 

* ‘ No. Bo.sli! Let her rest iif i»eace, 
Rod bleia her! ” says the trooper. 
^MVhntset me on about country boys, 
A)k 1 rnnaway.s and good for notliings '! 
You, to be suro ! So you never clapi)ed 
your eyes upon tiie country—marshes ! 
and dreams e.vcepled. Eli ?” 

Phil shakes his head. 

Do you want to soo it ? ” 

“N*no, I don’t kiio\v as Ido, par* 
ticular,” says Plul. 

“The town’s enough for you, eh ?” 
“Why you see, commander,” says! 
Phil, “I ain't acqnaiiiied with any-j 
think else, ami I Jonbt if I ain’t a get- I 
-ting too old to take to novelties.” | 

” How ol<l are you, Phil ? ” asks tlie ; 
li' 00 )»er, pausing aa he conveys his 1 
^smoking f.aucer to }»is lips. I 

“I’m hoinetliing with a eight in it,” . 
■-;ays Phil. “ It can’t be eiglity, Noi' | 
yot eighteen. It’s betwixt ’em, some-1 
wiujres.” i 

Mr. (Ieorge, slowly putting down his | 
saucer without tasting the contents, is 
laughingly beginning, “Why, what the 
fVeuce, Phil *’—when he stops, seeing 
that Phil is cuuntiil^^jhis dirty fingers. 

“I M’as jt-st eight,” says Phil, 
“agreeable to the parish calculation, 
whi;n I went with the tinker. I was 
sent on a errand, and 1 see him a 
sittin under a old buildin with a fire all 
to himself wory conifoiiablo, and he 
snys, * Would you like to come along a 
mo, my man ?’ I say.s ‘Yes,’ and him 
ami me and the fire goes home to Olork- 
enwell together. Thai was April Fool 
Day. 1 was able to count up to ten ; 
and when April Fool Day come round 
.again, 1 says to myself, ‘ Now, <»ld 
chap, flyou’re one and a eight in it.* 
April Fool Day after that, 1 says, ‘ Kow 


' old chap, you ’ro tw'o and a eight iu it.’ 
j In course of time, I corac to ten and a 
eight in it; two tens and a eight in it. 

; WJjou it got so high, it got the uiiper 
hand of me; but this is bow I always 
kjiow there’s a eight iu it.*’ 

“Ah say.s Mr. CreOrge, rcsumijig 
Lis breakfast. “Aud where’s the 
tinker ? ” 

“Drink put him in the hospital, 
guv’ner, and the hospital put him—in 
a glass-case, I have heerd,” Phil replies 
mysteriously. 

“ By that means yon got promotion ? 
Took the business, Phil T' 

“Yes, commander, I took the busi¬ 
ness. k^uchas it was. It wasn’t umeb 
of a round SalTron Hill, llatt«*n 

Cfai'den, Clerkeiiwell, SmilfoM, aiultbere 
—poor Tieig!ibourboo<l, wliero llicy u.sos 
up the kettles till they’re past meml- 
ing. Most of tlie tramping tinkers 
used to corac and lodge at our )daco ; 
that was tlie best i>art of my master’s 
earnings. But they didn't ^oinc to me. 

I w'ani’t like him. He could sing'em 
a good song. J omildn’t! lie could 
play ’em a tune on any sort of 2 »<>t you 
]>leasc, so as it was ivim or block tin. 
/never could do nothing \jith a pot, 
blit mend it or bile it—never bat-l 
note itf music in me. Besides, 1 \va.> 
too ill-loukiug, and their wives coui- 
idaincd of me.” 

“ They were mighty particular. You 
would pass muster in a crowd, I’hil !” 
says the trooi>er with a pleasant smile. 

“ No, guv’ner,” returns Phil, shaking 
his head. “ No, I shouldn’t. 1 was 
J ]iassal>lc enough uheu I went with the 
I tinker, Ibougli nothing to boast of 
j then : but wbat \\ith blowing the hiv 
j with my mouth when I was young, anti 
spileiiig my complexion, and singling 
; my linir oil', and swahering the smoke ; 

! and what witli being nat’rally un- 
I forl’nate in the way of running against 
hot metal, ami marking myself by sicli 
I means ; and what with having turu- 
' ups with the tinker as I got older, 
i almost wheuever h(‘ wrs too far gom: in 
ilrink—w'hich was almost always—i*i.j 
beauty was queer, wery queer, even at 
j that tuije. As to.,since; what with a 
dozen years in a djirk«./urge, w here tbv 
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men was given lo larking ; and what 
with l>eing scorched in a accident at a 
gasworks ; and what with being bloweil 
out of winder, case-filling at the fij*e- 
work business; I am ngJy enough to be 
Tiifule a sh(»w on 

Resigning himself lo which condition 
with a perfectly satisfied manner, Tliil 
begs the favor of another cup of coffee. 
Wliilo drinking it, he says : 

“It was after tlic ease-filling blow- 
11 ]), M'hen I first sec you, commander. 
Y mi ronicinijer '{'* 

“I remember, Phil. You were 
walking along in the sun.” 

‘“drawling, guv’ner, again a wall 

“ True, Phil—shouhlcring your way 
,,n- —” 

“ In a nightcap ! *’ exclaims Phil, cx- 

citrd. 

“ In a nightcap- 

“An<l hobbling with a couple of 
i-li'-k.-. !*’ erics bhil, still more excited. 

“ With :i (wujilc of Sticks. When 

“Wlien you stojis, you know,” cries 
Phil, ]-utling d(*wn bis cup and sa*iccr, 
end hastily removing liis plate from his 
knees, “ami says to me, ‘What, 
comrade ! •You have been in the wars !’ 

I didn't say much to yon, commander, 
tlicn, for 1 ivas look l)y surprise, that 
a, person su strong ami healthy ami 
bold as you was, slmiild slop lo sjieak 
to such a liin}*iiig bag of bones as I was. 
But you says to me, says you, delivering 
it out of your clicot as hearty as jms- 
sible, so tliat it was like a glass of 
soinetliing Ind. ‘What accident have 
you met with f Y*on have been bat.Uy 
hui-t. \Yhat’R amiss, old boy 1 Cheer 
up, an<l tell us alsmt it <Mioer 
up ! I was clioorcd already ! I says 
as nyacli to vdu, you says more to me, 

1 says more lo you, you says more to 
me, anti hei’c I uju, commander ! Hero 
I am, eoinmander ! ” «Ties Phil, wlio 
lias start(id from bis ciuiir and un¬ 
accountably begun lo sidle away. • “If 
a mark’s wanted, or if it will improve 
tilt' business, lei tlic eusLomers take 
aifli at ifle. They can't sjjoil w/y 
iK-auty. y’m all right. Con'io on ! 
If they w'aut*a mau^j box at,det ’em 


hox at me. Let ’era knock me well 
about the'head. I don’t mind! If 
they want a liglit-wciglit, to be throwed 
for practice, Uoniwall, Devonshire, or 
Lancashire, lot ’em throw me. They 
won’t hurt me. I have been throwed, 
all sorts of style.s, .all my life ! ” 

With this unexpected speech, ener¬ 
getically delivered, and accompanied liy 
action illustrative of tlic various excreisev 
referred to, Phil Squod shoulders his 
way round three .sides of the gallery, 
and al|rui)tly tacking off at his com¬ 
mander, make.s a butt at liim with hi' 
head, intended to express devotion to 
his Bcrvi(^e. lie tlicn begins to dear 
away the breakfast. 

Mr. Uoorgo, after laughing chceiffully. 
aiul clapping him on the shoulder, 
assists ill these arrangeinouts, and 
to get the gallery into business order. 
That done, he takes a turn at the 
dumlodclls; and aftcrwimls weighing 
himself, ami opining that he is geitln.: 
“too fleshy,” engages with grr.at gravily 
in .solitary broadsword practice. 
while, Phil has fallen to woik at hi; 
usual table, whore ho .screws and un¬ 
screws, and dcajis, and files, and 
whistles into small ajicrturcs, and 
blacken.s liimself more and uiore, and 
seems to do .and undo everything that 
ciui Ite done and undone about a gun. 

Jkmter ami man arc at length dis¬ 
turbed by footsteps in the passage, 
where they make an unusual sniuul, 
deuitting the arrival of unusual com- 
juuiy. The.se steps, advancing nei^'O’. 
and nearer to the gallery, bring into it 
a grouj), at first si.'ilit scarcely recon¬ 
cilable with any Ifay in the year but the 
fifth <*f Kovembev. * 

It consists of a limp and ugly figur ■ 
cairied in a chair by two bcaim, and 
attended by a lean female with a face 
like a pinched mask, who might be ex¬ 
pected immediately to recite tlic po¬ 
pular verses, comincmorafive of tin, 
time when they' did contrive to blow 
Old England u]»* alive, Imt tbr her 
keeping her lips tiglitly ami defi¬ 
antly closed as the chair is put down. 
At which jioint, the figun' in it gasping, 
“0 Lord ! 0 dear roc 1 I am shaken I ” 
adds, “How de do, xny dear^nend^.^' 
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how de do ?” Mr. George then descries, 
in the procession, the venerable Mr. 
Smaliweed out for an airing, attended by 
his grand-daughter Judy as Ijody-guaid. 

“Mr, Goorgo, my dear friend,’* says 
grandfather Smallwecd, removing his 
light arm fi^'nii tlie neck of one of his 
bearers, whom he hfis nearly thrt>ttled 
coming along, “how de do ? You’re 
.surprised to see me, iny dear friend.” 

“I should liJU’dly have been njore 
suipiised to have seen your friend in 
the city,” returns Mr. George. ♦ 

“ I am very seldom out,” pants Mr. 
Small weed. “I haven’t been out for 
many months. It’s inconvenient—and 
it comes oxfumsive. But I longed so 
much to see you, my dear Mr. George. 
How de do, ,-<ir ? ” 

“I am well enough,” sjiys Mr. j 
George, “ I liope yon are the same.” I 

* ‘ You cjin’t bo too well, my dear i 
friend,” Mr. Smallweed takes him by i 
both hands. “ I have brought mygrand-' 
daughter Judy. I couldn’t keep her 
away. She longed so much to seo you.” 

“Hum! She bears it calmly I” 
mutters Mr. Geoj ge. 

“So we g(>t a hackney cab, and 
put a chair in it, and just round 
the cornop- they lifted me out of the 
cab and inbi the chair, ami carried 
mo here, that 1 migl»t see my de^r 
friend in his own establishment! This,” 
says grundihtlicr Smallweed, alluding to 
the bearer, w'ho lias Ik'CU In danger of 
strangulation, and who withdraws ad¬ 
justing his windpipe, “ is the driver of 
the cab. He has uothiug extra. It is 
by agreement inclifliuij^in his faro. This 
person,” the ut^pir bearer, “wc engaged 
in the street outside for a pint of beer. 
Which i.y twopence. Judy, give tlie 
person twopence. I was not- sure yon 
had a workman of your own here, my 
dear friend, orwc have employed 

this person.” 

Grandfather J^mallweed refers to Vhil, 
wdtJi a glance ofconBlderablc,terror, and 
ahall'-subduetl “OLord! Odeurme!” 
Nor is Jiis apprehension, on the surface 
fif things, without some reason ; hu’ 
Phil, who has never beheld the ap])a- 
rition-in the black velvet cap before, 
"has. swppcd short with a gun in his 


hand, with much of the air of a dead 
shot, intent on picking Mr. Smallweed 
off as an ugly old bird the crow spe¬ 
cies. 

“Judy, my child,” says Grandfather 
Smallweed. ‘*give the person his two- 
peuee. It’s a great deal for what he 
htisdone.” 

The person, who is one of tUoso extra¬ 
ordinary specimens of human fungus 
that spring up spontaneously in the 
western streets of London, ready dressed 
in an old red jacket, with a “Mission” 
fur holding horses and oolliug coaches, 
receives his twopence with anything but 
transport, tosses the money into the 
air, catches it over-handed, and retires. 

“My dear Blr. George,” says Grand¬ 
father Smallweed, “would you be so 
kind as help to carry mo the fire ? I 
am accustomed U) a fire, aD<l 1 am an 
old man, and I .soon chill. 0 dear me ! ” 

His closing tixclanmtion is jerked tmt 
of the venerable gentleman by the sud¬ 
denness with wdiich Mr. S(pioJ, like a 
genie, catches him uj), tdiuir and all, 
and deposits him on the hejirtbsioue. 

“(!) Lord!” says Mr. Smallweed, 
panting. “ 0 dear me ! 0 my .stani ? 

My dear friend, your workman is very 
strong—and very prompt. *0 Lord, be 
is very jjrompt I Jndy, draw nio bjick 
a little. I’m being scorched in the 
logs ; ” which indeed is testified to the 
noses of all pre.scnt by the smeU of his 
worsted stm.^kings. 

Tim gentle Judy, having l)aeked her 
gj'aiidfather a little way from tlio fire, 
and' having whakcii him up as usual, 
ajnl having ndeased his ove!-.si)adowcd 
eye from its black velvet extinguisher, 
Mr. Sniallwce<l again says, “0 dear 
me! 0 Lord!” and looking about, 
and meeting Mr. Georges glance, again 
stretche.s (>ut both Ijund.s. « 

“My dear friend ! So happy in this 
meeting! And this is your cstabUsdi- 
mont ? It’s n delightful place, ft’s a 
picture ! You never find that anything 
goes off here, accidentally ; do yon, my 
dear friend ? ” adds Grandfather Small¬ 
weed, very ill at case. 

“No, no. No fear of thaC.” 

“And your workman. . He—0 dear 
me -he never Icls anything off with- 
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ont meaairig it; does be, loy dear 
friend?’' 

“He b.'is never hurt anybody but 
Jiimself,” says Mr. Oeorge, smiling. 

“But he ijiiglit, you know. He 
seems to have hurt biniself a good deal, 
and he might hurt somebody else,” the 
old gentteman returns. “ He mightn’t 
mean it — or ho even might, Mr. 
George, will you order him to leave IKs 
infernal fire-arms alone, aud go away ?” 

Obedient to a nod from the trooper, 
Phil retires, ernpty-lmnded, to the other 
end of the gallery. Mr. Small weed, 
roas-sured, falls to inibbing his legs. 

“And you’re doing well, Mr. 
George?” lui says to the trooper, 
squarely standing faced about towards 
him with his broaflsword in his hand. 
“You arc prospering, please the 
Powers ? ” 

Mr. George ausw'ers with a cool nod, 
adding, “Goon. You have not come 
to say that, I know.” 

“You are HO sprightly, Mr. George,” 
returns the voDcniblo grandfatlier. 
“You arc such gotxl fi(>nipany.” 

“ Ha ha ! Go un ! ” says Mr. (?eorge, 

“ My dear friend ! —But tliat sword 
looks awf^l gloaming and sharp. Jt 
might euvsomebody, by acciilont. It 
makes me wlaver, Mr. George—(/U tso 
him ! ” says the orcoUer»t old gentle¬ 
man apart to .Txidy, ns the trooper takes 
a step or two away to lay it aside. “Ue 
owes me money, aiul inight think of 
]»aying (dfall scores in this murdering 
idaoe. I wish your brimstone gmnd- 
mother w'as here, and he’d sliave her 
head off.” 

Mr. George, i-elnvning, fobis his 
arnip, and l(»okin" down at the old mai?, 
sliding every moitn nt loner and lower iu 
his chair, says quietly, “Now for it! ” 

“Ho!” cries*Mr. Smallweed, rub¬ 
bing his hands with an tiiiful chuckle. 
“Y’es. Now for it. Now for what, 
my dear fi lend ? ” ^ 

“For*a pipe,” says Mr. George; 
wlm with great ctniqiosuie setshfa clmir 
in the chiinpe^-eontoi-, takes his pipe 
^IJoin tUe^rate,Till>♦ it and lights it, aud 
falls to smoking peacefully. 

This tendfi to tlu^is^somfiturc of Air. 
Smalhvced, who^fma it .so (Tiftienlt to 


resume his object, whttever it may 
be, that he becomes exasperated, and 
secretly claws the air with an impotent 
vindictiveness expressive of an intense 
desire to tear and rend the visage of Mr. 
George. As tljc excellent old gentle¬ 
man’s nails are long and loaded, arid 
his hands lean ainl veinous, and his eyes 
gj’cen and watery; and, over and above 
this, as he continues, while he chiv/^-, 
to s^ide dowji in his chair aud to col¬ 
lapse into a shajicless bundle ; he be¬ 
comes tuch a ghastly spectoclc, even h 
the accustomed eyes of Judy, that that 
young virgin pounces at him with .some¬ 
thing more than the ardoj- of affoetion, 
and HO shakes him up, and jiats and 
pokes him in (livers X)artR of hi.s body, 
but particularly in that part which the 
science of self-dcffcmcc would call his. 
wind, that in his grievou.s distress ho 
utters enforced sounds like u paviour s 
rammer. 

When rludy lias bytliese means ?(“t 
him lip again iu his chair, with a white 
fiice and a frosty nose (but still claw¬ 
ing), she sti'elchcfl out Ih.t w'cazen fore¬ 
finger, and give.« Mj-. George one poke 
in the back. The trooper raising his 
head, she makes ;uiother poke at her 
esteemed grandfather ; and, Ijpvingthuft 
bjmight them t<»gi.‘ther, stares rigidly at 
the fire. 

“Aye, ayo ! Ho, ho ! T)—u—u— 
ugh !” chatters Gramifathev Small weed, 
swallowing his r.igo. “Aly dc.arlViond ! ” 
(still claw'ing). 

“f tell you what,’’ says Air. Gcqrge. 
“If you want to cunver.«e with me, you 
must sijcuk out. I esn one of the Roughs, 
aud 1 giT about and about. 1 

haven't tin* art. to d<f it. I am not 
cicvcreuough. ltdont suit luc. When 
you go winding round aud round mG,*” 
says the tivi<ipcr, i.utfciug his pipe be¬ 
tween his lips again, “damme, if I 
don’t feci as if l*wa.s lajing sundhered !” 

And be infiatc.s his broad chest to its 
utmost extent., as if to assure Jumself 
that ho is not smothered y<'t. 

*‘lf yi>u h;i\o oouio to give mo .'V 
friendly call,” couiimics Air. George, 
“I am obliged to you ; how are you? 
If you have (ajme to see w'hcthor there’s 
any xjroperty on the j'remises, It^fk abo^it 
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you ; yon aro welcome. If yon want cap, anil acralcliing liis e.yr like a 
to out with something, out with it!” monkey. 

Thehlooming Judy, without removing Mr. George, who has put aside his 
her g.aze from Uie fire, gives her grand- pipe and sits with an arm on his chair- 
father one gliostly poke. Wk, beats a tattoo on the ground with 

“You see! It’s her opinion, too. his right foot, as if he were not parti- 
And why tlio devil that young woman onlarly pleased with the turn the con- 
won’t sit down like a Chiistian,” says versation has taken. 

Mr. George, with his eyes musingly fixed “But to pass from one subject to 
on Judy, “ 7 can’t comprehend.” another,” resumes Mr, SmaUweed. “ To 

“Slie keeps at my side to attend^ to promote the conversation, as a joker 
me, sir,” says Grandfather Sm-allwoeil. might say. To pass, Mr. George, from 
“I am .an old man, my dear Mr. Gfcorge, the ensign to the captain.” 
and I need some attention. I can carry “What are you up to, now?” asks 
my yeai-s ; I am not a Brimstone poll- Mr. George, pausing with a frown in 
jiaiTot; ” (snarling and looking inicon- stroking tho recollection of his mou.s- 
.-oimmly for the cushion ;) “but I need tache. “ What cap(.aiti ?” 

.attention, my dear friend.” “Onr captain. The«iptaia wokuoR' 

“Weil !” returns the troojrer, wheel- of. Captain Ha wdom” 
ing his chair to face the old man. “Now “0! that’s it, i.s it?” says Mr. 
tlion ? ” George, with a low w'histlc, ns l.e sec.s 

“ My fiiond in the city, Mr. George, both graiidfather anil grand-daughter 
lias done a little business witha pupil of looking hard at liim ; “ you am lliere ! 
yours.” Well ? what alKint if’ Cnme, 1 won’t 

“ Has he” says Mr. George. “I he smothered any more. Sjieak!" 
am sorry to hear it.” “My dear friend,” returns the uid 

“Yes, sir.” GrandfatherSmallweed man, “I was applied—Judy, shake 
x-uhs his legs. “He is a fine young me np'a little I—I was applied to, y.'s- 
soldier now, Mr. George, by tho name tei'day, aliout the captain ; ami my 
of Carstone. Friends eaiiio fonviu'd, opinion .still is, that the captain is not 
and paid it^all up, imnoralxle.” dead.” 

“Did they?” returns Mr. George. “Bo.sh !” observes Mr. Geoige. 

“ Do you think your friend in the city “What was your rem.ai'k, my dear 

would like a piece of .adxicc ? ” friend ? ” imiuires tho old man witli his 

“I think he would, my dear friend, hand to his eai-. 

From yon.” “ Bosh ! ’ 

“ I advise him, then, to do no more “llo !” saysGrandfatlierSmallweed. 
husiuess in that quarter-. There’s no “Mr. Geoi-ge, of my opinion yim can 
more to be got by it. Tim young gen- judge for yourself, according to the 
tleman, to my knowtedgo, is brought to questions asked of mo, and the reasons 
a dead halt.” given for asking ’em. Now, what do 

“ No, no, my dear friend. No, no, you think the lawyer making the in- 
Jlr. George. No, no, no, .six-,” remon- quiries wants” 
strates Grandfather Smallweed, cun- “ A job,” says Mr. George, 
niiigly rubbing his spare legs. “Not “Nothing of the kind! ”' 

quite a dead halt, I think. Ho has good “Can't ho a lawyer, tiien,” says Mx. 

friends, and he is good Ibrhis p-xy, and George, folding his arms with an air of 
he is good for tlic selling price of his confirmed ro-solution. 
commission, and he is good for his “ My dear friend, he is .a l.aw'ycr, and 

chance iii a lawsuit, and ho is good for a famous one. He wants to see some 

Ixis clinnce in a wife, and—oli, do you fragment in Captain llawdon’s writing, 
know, Mr. George, J think my friend He don’t want to keep it. Uc c.ni.v 
would consider tlio young gentleman wants to see it, and coiujxare it with a 
good for something yet?” says Grand- wi-iting in his pdhssssion.” - 
fixtherfcailweed, tinning nphis velvet “Well ?” 
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“Well, Mr. George. Happening to 
remember the aclvortipemeut conoerning 
Gaptaiu Gawdon, and any information 
that could be given respecting him, he 
looked it up aud came to me—^juat as 
yon did, my dear friend. Will you 
shake hands ? So glad you came, that 
day ! I should have missed formiug 
such a friendship, if you hadn’t 
come!” 

“ Well, Mr. Smalliveed ?” says Mr. 
George again, after going tlu’ough the 
oei’eniony with some stiffness. 

‘ ‘ I had no such thing. I have nothing 
but his signature. Plague pestilence 
and famine, battle mnider aud sudden 
death ui)Ou him,” says the old man, 
making a curse out of one of his few 
remembrances of a prayer, .and squeez¬ 
ing up his velvet cap between his aiigxy 
hands, “ I have half a million of his 
signatures, I thbik ! But you,” breath¬ 
lessly recoveiing his mihlncss of speech, 
as .1 ndy re-adj usts the c;ip on his skittle- 
b.all of a he.ad ; “you, my dear Mr. 
George, .ai-o likely to have some letter 
.ir i)aper that would suit tlie purpose. 
Anyllihig would suit the purpose,•vvrit- 
um in the Iiaud.” 

“ Some writing in tliat hand,” .says 
ihe trooji<9’, pouderiug, “ m.ay he, X 
h.ave.” 

“My deai'est friend ! ” 

“Jlay be, 1 have not.” 

“ JTo !” says Grandfather Smallwced, 
crest-fallen. 

“ But if I had bushels of it, I would 
not show as much ns would lu.ake a 
oartridge, without knowing why.” 

“Sir, I have told you why. My 
dear Mr. George, I have told you why.” 

“ Not enough,” says tlic tr-ooper, 
.shakinghis head. “I must know more, 
.■rad approve it.” 

•t Then, will you come to the lawyer ? 
My dear friend, will you come aud see 
the gentleman '! ” urges Grandfather 
Smallweed, pulling out a lean old silver 
watch, with hands like the legs of a 
skeleton. ‘ ‘ I told him it was pr6b<ablc 
1 might call upon him, between ten and 
etevea Xh|s fareA>un ; and it’s now half 
nftcr ten.' Will you come and sec the 
gentleman, Mr. George I ” 

“ Hum ' ” saysjm^gravely. ■“ I don’t 
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mind that. Though why this should 
concern you so much, I don’t know.” 

“Everything concerns me, that has 
a chance in it of bringing anything to 
light about him. Didn’t he take us all 
in ? Didn’t ho owe us immense sums, 
all round '! Concern me ? Who can 
anything about him concern, more than 
me ? Not, my dear friend,” says Grand¬ 
father Smallweed, lowering his tone, 
“that I want ^ou to betray anything. 
Far from it. Are you ready to come, 
my dedt friend ? ” 

“Ay ! I'll come in a moment. I 
promise nothing, you know.” 

“No, my dear Mr. George ; no.*’ 

“ Aud you mean to say you ’re going 
to give me a lift to this place, wherever 
it is, without charging for iti” Mr. 
George inquires, getting his hat, and 
tiuck wash-le.athcr gloves. 

This pleasantry so tickles Mr. Small¬ 
weed, that he laughs, long and low, 
before the lire. But ever ivhile he 
laughs, he glances over his paralytic 
shoulder at Mr. George, and eiigerly 
watches him as he unlocks the ]uuUock 
of a homely cui>board at the distant end 
of the gallery, looks here and there upon 
the higher shelves, and ultimately takes 
something out with a rustlin;^ of paper, 
folds it, and puts it in his breast. Then 
Judy pokes Mr. Smallweed once, and 
Mr. Smallweed pokes .Tudy once. 

“I am ready,” .says the trooper, 
coming back. “Phil, you oan carry 
this old gentleman to his coach, and 
make nothing of him.” , 

‘ ‘ 0 dear me ! 0 Lord f Stop a mo¬ 
ment!” says Mr.Smallweed. “He’s 
so very prompt !*' Are ran sure you can 
do it carefully, my woitny man ?” 

Phil makes no reply ; hut, -seizing the 
cliair and its load, sidles away, tightly 
hugged by the now speechless Air. Small - 
weed, and holts along the passage, as if 
he had an acceptable commission to 
carry the old gentleman to the nearest 
volcano. His shorter trust, however, 
terminating at the cab, ho deposits him 
there; and the fair Judy takes her place 
beside him, and thg chair embellishes 
the roof, and Air, George takes the 
vacant place upon the box. 

Air. George is quite confoudSed by 
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the spectacle he beholds from time to 
time as he peeps into the cab, through 
the window behind him ; where the grim 
Judy is always motionless, and the old 
gentleman with his cap over one eye is 


always sltdmg off the seat into the straw, 
and looking upward at him, out of lus 
other eye, with a helpless expression of 
being jol^ in the back. 


CHArTER XXVII. 

MOnn SOLDIEIIS THAN ONE. 


Me. OEORaE hae not fsir to ride with 
foldbd arms u]>oii tlie bo.x, for their 
destination is Lincoln'K Inn Field.s, 
Wljen the driv<'r stops liis liorses, Mr. 
George alights, and looking in at the 
window, says : 

“What, Mr. Tulkinghoru’s your 
man, is lie ? ” 

“Yes, my dear friend. I)o yon 
know him, Mr. George ? ” 

“Why, I have heard of him—seen 
him too, I think. But 1 don’t know 
him, and he don’t know me.” 

There ensues tiie oairying of Afj*. 
Smallwood up*stair.s ; which is done to 
perfection with the trooper’s help. He 
is borne,into Mr. Tulkinghorn's great 
room, and deposited on tlie Turkey rug 
before the fire. Mr. Tulkingliovn is not 
within at the i)i*esent moment, but will 
be back directly. The occupant of the 
)>ew ill the liall, having said thus much, 
stirs the hre, and leaves the triumvirate 
to .warm tbein.selves. 

Ml-. George is mightily curiou-s in 
reppoct- of the ronm. He looks up at 
the painted celling, looks round at the 
old lav/-books, contemplates the por¬ 
traits of the great c.Ucnte, reads aloud 
the names on tho boxes. 

“ ‘Sir Leicester Dcdlocki Baronet,’” 
Mr. George reads thoughtfully. “Ha ! 
‘ Manor of Chesney Wold.* Humph ! ” 
Mr, Gborge stands looking at these 
boxes a Jong while—as if they were 
pictures—and comes back to the fire 
repeating, “Sir Ijcicester Bedlock, 
Baronet, juid Manor of Chesney Wold, 
hey ?” 

“Worth .% mint of money, Mr. 
Qeqr^! ” whispers Grandfather Small¬ 


wood, rubbing his legs. “Powerfully 
rich !” 

“ Who do you mean ? This old gen¬ 
tleman, or the Baronet ?” 

“This gentleman, this gentleman.” 

“So I have hoard; and knows a 
thing or two, I ’ll liol<l a W’ager. Nfd 
bad quarters either,” says Mr. George, 
looking round again. “See tho strong 
h(»x, yonder !" 

Tliis reply is out slunt hy Mr. Tulk- 
inghoni’s arrival. There is no change 
in him, of coiirsu. lluhtily (11*081, with 
his tpoctacloK in his hand, and their 
very case worn threadbare. In raanms-, 
close and dry. In voice, husky and 
low. Ill face, watclifnl behind a blind ; 
habitually not uricemsorious and con¬ 
temptuous porhap:^. The )ieerage may 
have Manner M'orshippors and faitli- 
fuller believers than Mr. Tulking- 
honi, after all, if everything were 
knoM'n. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Small weed, 
go(»d morning ! ” ho says as he comes 
in. “You have brought the serjeant, 

1 see. Sit down, seijeaiifc.” 

As Mr. 'J’ulkinghorn takes off hLs 
gloves and puts them in his hat, he 
looks with half-closed eye.s across the 
ro(irn to where the tvooper stands, and 
says within himself perchance, “You’ll 
do, my friend ! ” 

“Bit down, serjeant,” ho repeats, 
as he comes to }ii.s table, which is set 
on one side of the fire, and takes his 
easy chair. “ Cold and raw this moni- 
ing, cold and raw !” ^Mr. Tu!kiiigh«>rn 
warms before the bars, alteniately, the 
))alms and knhckles of his bands, and 
b‘oka (from behino that blind which is 
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alwAjs down) at the trio in a I 

little semiciFcie before hiro. 

“Now, I can feel what I am about 
(as perhaps he can in two senses) “Mr. 
Smallweod.’* The old gentleman is 
newly shaken np by Judy, to bear his 
])artiiithc conversation. “You have 
!)rought our good friend the scijcant, 

I see.” 

“Yes, sir,” returns Mr. Sraallwecd, 
very seivilo to the lawyer’s w’ealth and 
iuduenco. 

“And what does the sorjeant say 
about this bxisineas ?” 

“ Mr. Geoj-go,” s.ay.s Grandfather 
Smallweed, with a tremulous wave of 
his shnveiled hand, “this JB the gon- 
tleinan, sir.” 

Mr. Goorge .salutes the gentleman ; 
but otherwise sits bolt upright and i>ro- j 
fouudl^' silent -ywy forward in his i 
chair, as if the full complement of re- * 
gulalion appendages for a field day Imng ! 
about him. i 

Mr. Tulkinghorn proccod.s: “Well, 
George? — I believe your name i.s, 
George?” 

“ it is so, sir.” 

“ Wh:it do you .sii}', <.»eovg(! ?” 

“I ask your pai'don, sir,” retnrn.s j 
the troopeil “but J should Avish to ^ 
know what 2 /OM say ?’* * ! 

“T)o you mean in point of reward?” i 
“ I mean in point of everything, sir.” | 
This is so veiy tiyiug to Mr. Small-1 
weed’s temper, that lie suddenly breaks 
out with “ You’re a Brimstone beast!” 
and as suddenly asks pardon of Mr. 
Tulkinghurn ; excusing hiniself f‘»r this 
slip of the touguc, by saying to Jud}', 

“ I was thinking of your grandmother, j 
my dwir.” ’ 

“ 1 suj^poHcd, scijcaui,” Mr, Tidk- 
lughorn resumes, as lie letins on one ! 
side.of his chair^and crosses bis legs, | 
“that Mr. Smallwood might have suf-j 
ficiently exidained the matter. It licB 
in the smallest compass, however. You 
served under Captain Hawdun at one 
time, and were his attendant in iHoess, 
and rendered him many little services, 
unJjKfire rath(fii#n his confidence, I am 
tditb rSlik is so, is it not ? ” 

“Yes, tdr^ that is ao,” says Mr. 
George, inilit^y brevity. • 


1 “ Therefore you may happen to have 
in your possession something—anything, 
no matter what—accounts, instructions, 
orders, a letter, anything—in Captain 
Haw'don’s writing. I wish to compare 
his wiiting with some that I have, If 
I yon can give me the opportunity, you 
shall be rewarded for your trouble. 
Thi’ec, four, five, guineas, yon would 
consider liaudsoinc, I dare say.” 

“Noble, my dear friend}” cries 
Grandfather 8maUweed, screwing up 
his eyei|. 

“if not, say how much more, in 
your conscience as a soldier, yon can 
demand. There is no need for yon to 
jiart with the writing, against your in¬ 
clination—though I should prefer to 
have it.” 

Mr, George sits squared in exactly 
the same: attitude, looks at the ground, 
looks at tli(‘ paiuled ceiling, and says 
ncv(‘r a word. The irascible Mr. Small - 
\veo<l scratchefi the air. 

“The qnestioji is,” r.'<iy» Mr. Tnlk- 
inghorii in bis methodical, subdued, 
UDiutercRted way, “first, wlicthcr you 
have any of Captain Hawdou’s writ- 
ing ? ” 

“First, whetlier 1 hai'e any of Cap¬ 
tain Hawdou’s writing, sir,” repeats 
Mr. G-eorgo. ^ 

“ Secondly, what Avill .satisly you for 
the trouble of prodiiciug it ? ” 

“Secondly, wiiat wnll Kktisfy me for 
the trouble of producing it, sir,” repeals 
Mr. George. 

“Thirdlj’, you can judge for youiBclf 
•whetlior it is at all like that,” says 
Mr. Tiilkinghom, smiflculy handing him 
some sheets of «»> ritten^paper tied to- 
gethov. 

“ Whether it is at all like that, .sb*. 
Just so,” reiicats Mr. George. 

All three rcpetitioii.s Mr. George imo- 
nounc^s in a mechanical manner, look¬ 
ing Riraight at %Ir. Tulkiughorn; nor 
does he so inucb as glance at the afii- 
davit In Jamdyce and Jamdyce, that 
has been given to him for his inspection 
I (though he still bolds it in his hand), 
j but cohtinue.s to lool^ at. the lawyOT with 
an air of trouldwl medlhation. 

! “Well?” says Mr. Tulkingboru. 

1 “Whatdo you say?” 
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sir,” replies Jfr. George, the ground to Mr. Sraallweed, from Mr- 
rising erect and looking immense, ‘*1 Smallwecd to Mr. Tulkinghom, and 
would rather, if you ’ll excuse me, have from Mr. Tulkinghom to the painted 
nothing to do with this.” ceiling again; often in hia perplexity 

Mr. Tulkinglmrn, outwardly quite changing the leg on which he l ests. 
undisturbed, demands “Why notT’ “I do assure you, sir,” says Mr. 

“Why, sir,” returns the trooper, George, “not to say it offensively, that 
“Except on military compulsion, I am between you and Mr. Smallwced here, 
not a man of business. Among civi- I really am being smothered fffty timcb 
lians I am what they call in Scotland a over. I really am, sir, I am not a 
no*er«do-'wcel. I have no head for match for yon gentlemen. Will you 
papers, sir. I can stand any fire belter allow' me to ask, why you want to .see 
than a &re of cross questions. ( 1 men* the captain’s hand, in the ease that 1 
tioned to Mr. Srnallweed, only an hour could find any specimen of it?” 
or so ago, that when I come into things Mr. Tulkinghom quietly shakes his 
of this kind I feel as if I was being head. “No. If you were a man r/f 
smothered. An<l that is my sensa- business, serjeant, you would not need 
lion,” says Mr. George, looking round to be informed, that there are confi- 
upou the company, “at the present dential reasons, very harmless in them- 
Tuoinent.” selves, for many such wants, in the 

WitJi that, ho takes three strides profession to which I belong. But ii 
lorward to replace the paixirs on the i you arc afraid of doing any injury t(» 
lawyci’s table, and thi'ee strides back-1 (’aptain Hawdon, you may set your 
ward to resuiiio his former station: j mind at rest about that.” 
w'liere he stands perfectly upright, now | “ Ay ! he is dead, sir.” 

looking at the ground, and now at the “/s he ?” Mr. Tulldnghoru quietly 
painted ceiling, with his bands behind j sits down to write, 
him us if to prevent himself from nc- j ‘tWcll, sir,” say.s the trooper, look- 
cepting any other document whatever. ■ ing into his hat after another diseon- 
Undev this provocation, Mr. Small- , corted pause ; “ I am soiTy not to hnve 
weed's favorite adjective of disparage-i given you more satisfaction: If it would 
meut is so close to his tongue, that lie | l;e any siitisfaction to any one, that 1 
begins the words “my dear friend” ; should be confinued in my judgment 
with the monosyllable “Brim thus that 1 would rather have nothing to d(» 
converting the poases-sive pronoun into ; witli this, by a friend of mine, who has 
Brimmy, and appearing to have an im- a bettor liead for business than J have, 
}>cdiment in his speech. Once past this and who is an old soldier, I am wdllini 
di^cuUy, however, ho exhorts his dear , to consult witli him. I—I really am 
friend in the tendcrest manner not to so completely smothered myself at pre- 
Itc rash, but to do what so eminent a j sent,” says Mr. (xcorge, passing his bund 
gentleman requires,’amd to do it with j hopelessly across his brow, “that I 
a good grace coniident that it must bo | don’t know but what it iniglit l)e a 
unobjcctiouablo as well as profitable. | satisfaction to me.” 

Mr. Tulkinghom merely utters an occa-1 Mr. Smallweod, hearing that this- 
sional sentence, as “ You are the best j authority is an old goldier, so strongly 
judge of your own interest, setjeaut.” inculcatostbecxpediency of the trooper’s 
Take care you do ho harm by this,” taking counsel witli him, and partieu- 
“ Please yourself, please yourself.” larly infonning him of its being a 
“If you know what you mean, that’s question of five guLn(»s or more, that 
quite* enough.” These he utters with Mr. “George engages to go and see him, 
an appearance of perfect indifference, I Mr. Tulkinghom says nothing cither 
as he looks over t(>o papers on his table, j way. 

and prepares to write a letter. j “I’ll consult ray frier^i, then, by 

Mr. George looks distrustfully from youi* leave, sii»,”,^say8 thc;^trooi)er, “and 
Uie fftf'nted ceiling to the ground, from 1 ’H take .the libertjr of iO'*king in again 
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•with a final answer in the course of 
the day. Mr. Smallwced, if you wish 
to be carried down-staii's—■” 

“In a momeut, my dear friend, in a 
moment. Will you first lot me speak half 
a word with this gentleman, in private ?” 

“Certainly, sir. Don’t hurry your¬ 
self on my account.” The trooper re¬ 
tires *10 a distant part of the room, and 
resumes his curious inspection of the 
boxes; strong and otherwise. 

“If I wasn’t as weak as a Brim¬ 
stone Baby, sii*,” whispers Grandfather 
Smallw<ied, drawing the lawyer down 
to his level by the lappel of his coat, 
and flashing some half-<pienched green 
fire out of his angry eyes, “I’d tear 
the writing away from him. He’s 
got it buttoned in his breast. I saw 
liim put it there. Judy saw him 
put it there. Si)eak uj», you crabbed 
image for the sign of a walking-stick 
shop, and say you saw him jmt it 
there I ” 

This vclierneiit conjuration the. old 
‘'cntlornan accompauies with such a 
•thrust at his grantl-daughtor, that it is 
too much for his strength, and he fijips 
away <mt of his tthair, drawing Mr. 
Tulkiughorn witii him, until he hs ar- 
^'ested i>y Judy, and well shaken. 

“Violence will not do for me, my 
friend,” Mr. Tulkiughorn then remarks 
cc/olly. 

“ No, no, I know, I know, sli‘. But 
it's chafing and galling—it’s—it’s 
worse than your smattering cliattering 
Magpie of a grandmother,” b) tJie im- 
])erturbable Judy, wlio only looks at 
.iho fire, “to know lie luis got what’s 
wauUid, and won’t give it up. He, uot 
to give it up! Jfc! A vagabond! 
Hut never miml, sir, never mind. At the 
most, he has only his own way for a little 
uliile., 1 havehijn ^>friodicaily in aviec. 
I ’ll Iwi.st him, sir. I’ll screw him, sir. 
If he won’t do it with a goo<l grace, I ’ll 
inake him do it with a had one, sir I— 
Now, iny dear Mr. George,” says (inind- 
father Small weed, wiidiing at the lawyer 
liideously, as he releases him, “I am 
ready fi>r vour kiirf assislauee, my ex- 
eeWAit friend t” 

Mr. Tulkir>gt^rn, with some shadowy 
sign of amusement mauiresting. itself 


through his self-possession, stands on 
the hearth-rug with Ills back to the 
fire, watching the disa]jpoarance ot 
Mr. Smallwced, and acknowledging the 
trooper’s parting salute with one slight 
nod. 

It is more difficult to get rid of the 
old gentleman, Mr. George finds, than 
to bear a hand in carrying him down 
stairs; for, when he is replaced in his 
conveyance, he is so loquacious on the 
subject of the guineas, and retains such 
an alTcqliouate hold of his button- 
having, in truth, a secret longing to rip 
his coat open, and rob him—that some 
degree of force is necessary on the 
trooper’s part to effect a separation. It 
is accomplished at lust, ami he procewls 
alone in quest of his adviser. 

By the cloistcrly Temple, and by 
"Wbitefriai's (tlxTe, not without a glance 
at Hanging-Sword AlU^y, which wouUl 
seem to be something in his way), and 
by Blackfriai's-bridge, and Bhickfriars- 
road, Mr. George sedatf.ly marches to a 
street of little shops lying somewhere 
in that ganglion of roads from Kent ami 
Surrey, and oi’ streets from the bridges 
of London, centering in the far-famed 
Elej)hant who has lost his castle formed 
of a thousand four-horse coaches, to a 
stronger iron monster than luj, 1'cady to 
chop him into luiuce-incat any day he 
dares. To one of the little .shops in 
this street, which is a musiciiin's shop, 
having a few fiddles in the window, 
and some Pan's pipes and a tambourine, 
and a triangle, and eortaiu elongat^<l 
scraps of music, Mr. George directs his 
massive tread. AndJialting at a few 
paces fr<oa it, as* lie sees a soldierly- 
looking woman, with hei* outer skirts 
tucked up, come forth wdlb a small 
wewKien tub, and in tliat tub commeuce 
a wJiisking and a splashing ou tlie mar¬ 
gin of the pavement, Mr. Go<irge says 
to himself, “Sbe^ as usual, wa.shing 
greens. I never saw her, except u}K)ii 
I a baggage-wagon, when she wasn't 
1 washing gretms ! ” 

I The Bubjtct of this reflection is at all 
' events so oceujiied in waaliing greens at 
I present, that slo* vemaiiifl unsuspicious 
of Mr. George's approach ; ui>til, lifting 
uu hci’self and her tub together^./hen 
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siirt has poured tho water off into tho 
'gutter, she finds him standing near 
her. Her reception of him ia not flat¬ 
tering. 

“George, T never see you, but I wish 
you was a lianclrwl mile away !” 

The trooi^or, withoiit reniarhing on 
this ■weleotne, follows into the musical 
instniraont shop, where the lady places 
her tub of greens upon the counter, and 
having sbakeii hands with him, rests 
her anna upon it. 

“I never,” she says, “ Go|rgc, con¬ 
sider Matthew Bagnet safe a luinuto 
when you’re near him. You are that 
rei^tless and that roving * 

“ Yoh ! I know’ I am, Mrs. Bagnct. 

T know I {iia.” 

“You kn ov yon arc!” says Mrs. 
Bagnet. “AVhat’s the use of that? 
Why are yon ? ” 

“The nature of tho animal, I sup¬ 
pose,” returns the trooi>ei’ good-hu¬ 
mouredly. 

“ Ah ! ” cries Mrs. Bagnot, soine- 
tliing slinlly, “)»ut wdiat satiefliction 
will the nature of tin? aniuial he to me, 
when the animal sludl have templed my 
Mat-away fi-om the musical business to 
Kow Zealand or Austi'aley ? ” 

Ml'S. Basm't i.s not at all an ill-looking 
w'otuan.* bather large-honed, a little ^ 
Coarse in the grain, and freckled by tlic i 
.‘?mi and wind wdiich iiave tanned her j 
liair upon the forehead ; hut- healthy, j 
wholcMunio. and hright-eyed. A strong, 
busy, aotive, honost-faeed woman, of 
from forty-five to fifty. Clean, hardy, | 
ahd so ecoH'-inicjilly dressed (thoiigh | 
suh.stantiallyh tjiat the only article of 
<»rnawent of which^sho .stands possessed 
appears toh<=#her wedding-iing ; around 
which her finger has grown to be so 
largo since it w^as ]>ut on, that it w'ill 
never come olf .again until it shall mingle 
with Mivs. Bagnet’s dust. 

“Mr.s. Bugriet,”«-say.s the trooper, 
“T am on my parole with you. Mat 
will get no hann from me. You may 
trust me so far.” 

“WoD, I think I may, Bntthc very 


died in North America, »he'd have 
combed your hair for you.” 

“ It was a chance for mo, certainly,” 
returns the trooper, half-laughingly, 
half-seriously, “ but I shall never 
settle down into a respectable mau 
now. Joe Pouch’s widow might hav»* 
done mo good—^thcro was something in 
her—and something of her—but I 
couldn’t make up my mind to it. If I 
had had the luck to meet with such a 
wife as Mat found ! ** 

Mrs. Bagnet, who seems in a vii-tu- 
ous way to ho under little reserve witii 
a good sort of fellow, but to he aiiotlior 
go()d sort of fellow herself for that 
matter, receives thi.s compliment by 
! flicking Mr. George in the fac(' with .w 
i head of greens, an<l taking her tub iul.» 

: tho little room behind tho shop, 
j “Why, (J,uel>ec, my pop})ot,” soy-- 
; George, following, on invitation, iut • 
that apartment. “And little Malta, 
too ! Come and kiss your Bluffy ! ” 

These young ladies—not supp»)S(?d t** 
have been actually chrlstoncil hy tiic 
I nain^ .ai^died to them, tliougli always; 

I 80 failed in the family, from tlo' i^accs 
' »>f their birth in barrack.s—are resjiei-* 

I lively employed on thrco-li'ggcd stools : 
the younger (somu five or »'x yc.ii's old}, 
in learning lier letters out of a penny 
primer: the older (eight or nine per¬ 
haps), in teaching her, and sowing with 
great assiduity. Botli Itail Mr. George 
with acclamations us an old friend, and 
after .some kissing and romping plant 
tiicir sto(‘ls beside him, 

“Ami how's young Woolwich ? ” buy.> 
Mr. George. 

“All! There now!” cries Aim. 
Bagnet, turning alM>ut from her sauce¬ 
pans (for she is cooking dinner), with a 
bright llush on her face. “Would yon 
believe it ? Got an engagement at the 
TUeayter, with hie father, to p^ay tlio 
fife in a military i)iccc.” 

“Well done, my godson !” cries Mr. 
George, slapping his thigh., 

“ I believe you !” says Mrs. Bagnet. 
“He’s a Briton. That’s what Wool- 


looks t»f you arc unseUling,” Mrs. Bag- wich is. A Briton.* 
not rejoins. ‘'Ah, George, George’ “And Matblow’saway^yjTTirGaaKiou, 
If you had J’^rdy Rettlc<l dow'ii, and and you’re.respoctabk I'ivilians oii' 
marii^fd Jc>e Poach’s wudow when he and all,Mr. “Pamiiy 
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}>eoi>lc. CliUtlrcn growing np. Mat’s 
old mother in Scotland, and your old 
father somewhere else, corresponded 
with; and helped a little; and—well, 
well! To be sure, I don’t know why I 
shouldn’t be wished a hundred mile 
away, lor I have not much to do with 
all this 

Mr. George is becoming tlioughtful; 
sitting l)cibre the fire in the white¬ 
washed room, wliich has a sanded floor, 
and a liarrack smell, and contains 
nothing superfluous, and has not a 
visihle speck of dirt or dust iu it, from 
the fa(;<\s of Qiioboc and Malta to the 
bright tin pots and pannikins upon the ] 
<iro.ssoj‘shelves ;—Mr. George is beeom- \ 
ing thoughtful, sitting here while Mrs. 
llagnet is busy, when Mr. Bagnet and 
young Woulwieh oi>portunely come home. 
Mr. llagnet is an cx-urtilleryinan, tall 
and upright, wiili shaggy eychrow.s, and 
wlii.shers like the filire.s of a cocoa-nut, 
not a hair upon his head, and a torrid 
iiomplexion. Jlis voice, short, deep, 
and resonant, is not at all unlike the 
•tones of the instrument to which he is 
devoted. Indeed there may be gtniu- 
rally observed in liitii an unljcniling, 
iinyiekiing, ))ra.ss-bomul air, as if he 
■were hiiu.velabthe l)a.s.soon of the Imman 
orchestra. Young Woolwich is the 
type and model of a young diaimmer. 

Both father and son salute the 
trooper lieartily.* He snying, in duo 
.season, that he has f‘'unc t" advise witli j 
Mr. Bagnet, I^lr. Bagnct hospitably | 
dc'darcs that he will hear of no business 
until after dinner ; and tliat his friend 
fhall not }*artake of his counsel, with¬ 
out tirst ])ai'taking of boiled poik and 
giocns. The trooper yielding to this 
invitation, lie and Mr. Bagnet, not to 
embarrass the domestic preparations, 
go fortji to tiikc a^tuvn up and down 
the little street, which they prom<‘nado 
with measure*! tread and folded arms, 
as if it were a ranvpart. 

“George,”* sfiys Mr. Bagnet. “You 
know me. It‘s my <dd girl that hd -1 
vises. She has the liead. But I never | 
>wu tp^jt l>efure hH-. Discijdine must j 
be Kaintoineik Wait till the greens is I 
her mind, yt*’U consult. I 

"Whatever the d«r^do^.it t” j 


“I intend to, Mat,” replies the 
other. “I would sooner take her 
opinion than that of a college.” 

“College,” returns Mr. Bagnet, in 
short sentences, hassoon-like. “ WhaV 
college couhl you leave—in another 
quarter of the world—with nothing 
but a grey cl(«ik and an umbrella—1«» 
make ils way. home to Europe ? The 
old girljvould do it to-morrow. Did it 
once I ” 

“You are right,” says Mr. George. 

“ WlAt college,” pursues Bagnet, 
“ could you set up in life—with two 
penn’orth of wiiito lime—a penn’orth of 
fuller’s earth—a ha’porth of sand—and 
the rest of the change out <d sixperieo, 
in money ? That *s what the old girl 
stai'tod on. In the present business.” 

“ 1 am rejoiced to hear it’s tliriviug. 
Mat.” 

“The old girl,” says Mr. Bagnet, 
acquiescing, “ saves- Has a stt>cking 
somewhere. With nnuicy in it. 1 
never saw it. But I know she’s got it. 
Wait till the greens is ofl* her mind. 
Then she ’ll set you u]i.” 

“She is a treasure!” exclaims Mr. 
George. 

“She’s more. But I never own to 
it before her. Piseiplino must main¬ 
tained. It was the ohl girl that 
brought out my musical abilities. I 
sliould have been in the artillery now, 
but for the old girl. Six years I 
hammered at tlm Addle. Ten at the 
flute. The old girl said it wouldn’t do; 
intention good, but want of flexibility,; 
try the bassoon. The old girl borrow'ed 
a bassoon from the bandmaster of the 
llifle Kegimeiit. *1 prai^ised in the 
trenche.s. Got on, got another, get a 
living by it ! ” 

George remax-ks tlmt she looks a.v 
fresh as a rose, and as sound as au 
apple. 

“ The old girl,” •says Mr. Bagnet in 
reply, “is, a thorouglily line woman, 
Cotisequentlj, she is like a thoroughly 
fine day. Gets liner as she gets on. I 
never saw the old girl's equal. But 1 
never own to it before*her. Discipline 
must be maintained !” 

Proceeding to converse on indifferent 
matters, tiioy walk up and dowfP the 
^2 
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little street, keeping step and time, 
until summoned by Quebec and Malta 
to do justice to tbe pork and greens ; 
over which Mrs. Bagnet, like a military 
chaplain, says a short grace. In the 
distribution of these comestibles, as in 
every other household duty, Mrs. Bag- 
net develupes an exact system ; sitting 
with every dish before her; allotting 
to every portion of pork its ow' portion 
of pot-liciuor, greens, potatoes, and even 
mustani; and serving it out complete. 
Having likewise served out ^Jhe beer 
from a can, and tbus supplied the mess 
with all things necessary, Mrs. Bagnet 
proceeds to satisfy her own hunger, 
Avhich is in a healthy state. The kit of 
the mess, if the table furniture may. bo 
so denominated, is chiefly composed of 
utensils of horn and tin, that have dune 
duty in several i)arts of the world. 
Young Woolwich’s knife, in particular, 
which is of the oyster kind, with the 
additional feature of a strong shutting- 
up movement which frequently balks 
the appetite of that young musician, is 
mentioned as having gone in various 
liands the com]>Iete round of fureign 
service. j 

The dinner done, Mrs. Bagnet, as¬ 
sisted l|y the younger bi'anclies (who 
polish their own cups and platters, knives 
and forks), makes ail the dinner garni¬ 
ture shiiif^ as brightiy as Iwjfore, and 
puts it all away ; tirst 8wee]>ing the 
hearth, to the end that Mr. Bagnet and 
the visitor may not be retardcil in the 
smoking of their pipes.' These house- 
liold cares involve much patteuing and 
counter-pattening in the back yard, and 
cc^nsldcrable ^use («f a pail, which is 
finally so hap}jy as to assist in tbe ablu¬ 
tions of Mrs. Bagnet herself. Tlnit old 
girl reappearing by and by, quite fresh, 
and sitting down to her needlework, 
then and only llien—the greens being 
only then to be coifsidered as entirely 
off her mind—Mr. Bagnet requests the 
trooper to state his <.'ase. 

* TKis, Mr. Get>rge d(»es with great 
discretion; ai>peariTJg to adJre.ss Iiiiu- 
solf to Mr. Bagijet, but iiaving an eye 
Solely on the old girl all the time, 
Baguet has himself. She, tn^ually dis¬ 
creet, busies herself with her needle¬ 


work. The case fully stated, Mr. Bag- 
net resorts to bis standard artifice for 
the malntenanee of discipline. 

“That’s the whole of it, is it. 
Gleorgo ?” says he. 

“That’s the whole of it.” 

“You act according to my opinion ?’ 

“ I shall bo guided,” rcplic.H George, 
“entirely by it.” 

“Old girl,” says Mr. Bagnet, “give 
him ray opinion. You know it. Tell 
him what it is.” 

It is, that ho cannot have too little b* 
do with people who are too deep fi»r 
him, and cannot be too careful of in¬ 
terference with matters he does tnd 
understand ; that the plain rule, is b* 
do nolhujg in Ihe dark, to be a pjirly 
to nothing under-iianded or mysterious, 
and never to put his foot where he CJin- 
not see tlie ground. This, in effect, is 
Mr. Bagnet’d opinion, as delivered 
through the v)ld girl; and it so relieves 
Mr. George's mind, by confirming his 
own opinion and banishing his d(»ubts, 
that be composes liimself to smoke an¬ 
other pipe on that exceptional occasion, 
and to have a talk over old times with 
tbe whole Bagnet family, according to 
their various ranges of oxi)e.ricni- 

Through these means it Atones b) piiss. 
that Mr. George does not again rist‘'t<^ 
his full height in that parlour until tlu- 
time is drawing on when the basf.ooii 
and file are expected by a British ]tub- 
Jic at tlie theatre ; and as it mkes time- 
even then for ]\Ir. George, in his duMii'j-- 
lyo character td Biully, to bike leave oi 
Qncl^ec and klalta, and iusirmubj a 
spon.sorial sliilling into the pocket of li-- 
godson, with felle.itaumis on his i<uecfr^•■ 
in life, it is dark when Mr. George again 
tunns hi.s faco tuwarils Lincohra Inn 
Fields. 

“A ftimlly home,” he ruminrte.s, o'- 
he marches along, “however snmil it 
is, makes a man like me look lonely. 
But it’s well I never i«a<le that evolu¬ 
tion of inatjiniony. I sh-ouldn’t have 
beeii fit for it. I am such a vagabond 
still, even at my ^n-eseut time of life, 
that I couldn’t hokl to th£t- 4 r*^b»ry a 
montJi togelhia*, if it wa.« . 1 . rogulaF pur¬ 
suit, or if 1» didn't ca'^ip there, gyi»s.» 
fashion. - Come !. I di^^'ace nobody ann 
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nimher nobody : that’s something. I 
iiave not done that, for many a long 
year ! ” 

So he whiistles it olF, and marches on. 

Arrive^l in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
mounting Mr. Tulkinghorn’s stair, he 
hnds the outer dfK)r closed, and the 
cliainbers shut; but the trooper not 
knowing much about outer doors, and 
the staircase being dark besides, he'is 
yet fumbling and groping about, hoping 
to discover a bell handle or to open the 
door for himself, when Mr. Tulkinghom 
'*omo.s up the stairs (quietly, of course), 
and angrily asks : 

Who is that ? What are you doing 
there ? ” 

“ 1 .ask yourpardon, sir. It's George. 
Th«^ serjeant." 

‘‘ And couldn't George, the serjeant, 
«-(' that my d»H)r w;is locked 

“Why, no, sir, I couhin't. At Any 
rate, I didn’t,” Kiys the trooiier, rather 
oetUed. 

“ Have you changed your mind? or 
are you in the same mind Mr. 
Tulkiiigliorn demands. But he knows 
w(dl enough at a glance. 

“ lu the same mind, sir.” 

“f thought so. That’s sufficient. 
Yon can g(*. So, you arc the man,” 
.•says Mr. Tulkingliorn, opening his door 
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with the key, ‘Mn whose hiding-place 
Mr. Gridley was f<>und ?” 

“Yes, I am the man,” says the 
trooper, stopping two or three stairs 
down. “ What then, sir ? ” 

“What then? I don’t like your 
associates. You should not hare seen 
the inside of my door this morning, if 
I had t|bught of your )>eing that man. 
Gridle^ A threatening, murderous, 
dangeinus fellow.” 

Withathese words, spoken in an un¬ 
usually nigh tone for him, the lawyer 
goes int<» his rooms, and shuts Uie door 
with a thundering noise. 

Mr. Get»rge lakes this dismissal in 
great dudgeon ; the greater, because a 
clerk coming up the stairs has heard 
the last words of all, and evidently 
a}>plies them to him, “A pretty cha¬ 
racter to bear,” the trooper growls wdth 
a hasty oath, as he strides down stairs. 
“ A threatening, murderous, dangerous 
fellow !” and looking up, he sees the 
clerk looking down at him, and mark¬ 
ing him as he passes a lamp. This so 
intensifies his dudgeon, that for live 
minutes he is in an ill-humour. But 
he whistles that off, like the rest of it; 
find marches home to the iShooting 
Galleiy. 


CHAPTER XXVJH. 

THK IRONMASTER. 


Sir Leicester Beprook h.as got the 
l.Kittor, for tlie time being, of the family 
gout: .and is once more, in a literal no 
h.‘«s than in a figurative point of view, 
upon •his logs, fie is .at his place in 
liiiicolnshiro ; but the waters are out 
again on the low-lying grounds, and the 
cold and damp steal into Ohesney Wold, 
though welT defended, and eke int^ Sir 
Leicester's bones. The blazing fires of 
faggot and coal-yDedIo<‘k timber and 
fiuied'il u V ian forest—that blaze tiimn 
Ine broad wSde hearths, and wink in 
the twilight Jta the froVnirig womls, 
sulle-n to -te-ese afc^acrificed, 


do not exclude Ihe en<%ny. The hot 
water pipes that trail themselves all 
over the house, the cushiont'd doors and 
windows, and the screens and curtains, 
fail to sujtply the fires’ deficiencies, and 
to satisfy Sir Lci<jester’s need. Hence 
the fashionable intiUigence proclaims 
one morning to the listening earth, that 
Lady Dedlnok is exj^eeteU shortly Jo re¬ 
turn to town for a few w'eeks. 

It is a melancholy truth that oven, 
great men have thete poor relations. 
Indeed great men have often more than 
their fail share of poor relations ; inas¬ 
much as very red blood of the ^perior 
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ouality, like inferior Wood unlawfully 
»bed, wUl cry aloud, and vnll l>c heard. 
Sir Leicester’s cousins, in the remotest 
degree, are so many Murders, in the 
respect that they ‘^will out.” Among 
whom there are cousins who are so 
poor, that one might almost dare 
to think it would have been the happier 
for them never to have been plaj 2 d links 
upon the Betllock chain of goldJabut to 
have been made of common iron ut first, 
and done base service. 

Service, however (with a few limited 
reservations: genteel but not profitable), 
they may not do, being of the Uedlock 
dignity. So they visit their richer cou¬ 
sins, and get into debt when they can, 
and live but shabbily when they can’t, 
and find—the women no husbands, and 
the men no wives—and ride in borrowed 
carriages, and sit at feasts that are 
never of their own making, and so go 
through high life. The rich family 
sum hiiis been divided by so many figures, 
and they are the something over that 
nobody knows what to do with. 

Everybody on Sir Leicester Dedlock’s 
side of the question, and of bis way of 
thinking, would ai)pcar to be lus cousin 
more or less. From my Lord Boodle, 
through nfche Duke of Foodl^ down to 
Noodle, Sir Leicester, like a glorious 
spider, stretches his threads of relatiou- 
fdiip. But while he is stately in the 
cousinshlp of the Everybodys, he is a 
kind and generous man, according to 
his dignified way, iii the cousinship of 
the Nobodys ; and at the present time, 
in despite of th^. damp, he stnys out 
the visit of several .such cdhsins at 
Chesney Wolt^' constancy of a 

martyr. 

Of these, foremost in the first rank 
stands Volumnia Dedlock, a young lady 
(of sixty), who is doubly highly related; 
having the honor to b<J a poor relation, 
by the mother’s side, to another great 
family. Miss Volumnia, displaying in 
early Jife a pretty talent for cutting or-' 
naments out of colored paper, and also 
for singing to the guitar in the Spanish I 
tongue, and propdanding French conun¬ 
drums in country houses, passed the 
twenty years of her existence between 
twenty and forty jn a sufficiently agree-1 


able manner. Lapsing then out <>f date, 
and being considered to boro mankind 
by her vocal perfumianccs in the Spanish 
language, she retired to Bath : where 
she lives slendei’ly on an annual preseiit 
from Sir Leicester, and whence she 
makes occasional rcsutrectionB in the 
country houses of her c^>usin6. She 
has an extensive acquaintance at Bath 
among appalling old geiitlenion with 
thin l(!gR and nankeen trousora, and is 
of high standing in that dreary city. 
But she is a little dreaded elsewhere, 
in cousoquenec of an indiscreet jtrofu- 
sion in the article of rouge, and persis¬ 
tency in an obsolete pearl necklace like 
a rosary of little bird’s-oggs. 

In any country in a wholesome state, 
Volumnia would 1 h‘ a cb-av case for the 
pension list. Efforts liave been inado 
to get ber on it; and wlien William 
Buffy carao in, it was fully expect<^<? 
that her name would be put down for a 
couple of hundred a*year. But William 
Buffy somehow discovered, contrary U- 
all expectation, that these wei'o not 
time^ when it could be done ; and this 
was the first clear indication Sir 
Leicester Dedlock Lad convoyed to him, 
that the countiy was going pieces. 

There is likewise the Honorable Bob* 
Stables, who can make warm mashes 
with the skill of a Veterinary surg«^on, 
and is a bcltiir shot than most game¬ 
keepers. He has been for souie timt' 
X^articularly desirous to serve bis coun¬ 
try in a post of good emoIumcTits, un- 
iceorapanied by any trouble or respon¬ 
sibility. In a W'oll regulated body 
I>olitic, this naturjvl ilesire on the pari 
f a spirited young gentleman so highly 
connected, would l>e speedily recognised; 
hut somehow William Buffy found when 
he came in, tiial these were nett times 
in which he could manage that nittle 
natter, either ; and tills was tin* second 
ndication Sir Leicester Dedlock had 
conveyed to him, that the ^ountry was 
going jiieees. 

The re.st of the cousins are bdics and 
gentlemen of various, ages and capaci¬ 
ties ; the major part, amiable and s;.q' 
sible, and likely to ha* e done well 
enough in IBe V’thcy cy.^ld have over¬ 
come a: it i% tin y 
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are' almost all a little worsted by it, and 
loanee in pnrpoaoless and iistUss paths, 
and seem to he quite us much at a loss 
how to dispose of themselves, as any¬ 
body else can be how to dispose of 
them. 

In this society, and where not, my 
Lady Bcdlock reigns supreme. Beau¬ 
tiful, elegant, accomplished, and power¬ 
ful in her little world (for the world of 
iasliion does not stretch all the way 
from pole to pole), her influence in Sir 
Ijcicestor’s house, however haughty and 
irKliffercnt her manner, is greatly to 
improve it and refine it. The cousins, 
even those ohler c<msins who were jiara- 
Jysed when Sir L<‘i<jester married her, 
<io her feudal homage; and the Hon(»r- 
able Bob Stables <laily repeats to some 
clujsen ])erson, l)etween breakfast and 
lunch, liis favorite original remark that 
slie is the best-groomed woman in the 
whole stud. 

Sneh the guests in the long drawing- 
ro(»m at Clujsney Wold this dismal nigbt, 
when the step on the Ghost’s Walk 
(inaudible here, however,) might be the 
«tc]) of a dcce.'ised cousin shut <rot in 
the cold. It is near bed-time. Bed¬ 
room files blaze brightly all over the 
houpfi, miSlng gh(»sts of grim furniture 
on wall and ceiling. Bed-room candle¬ 
sticks bristle on the distant tabic by 
the door, and cousins yawn on ottomans. 
Cousins at the piano, cousin.s at the 
sofla-water tray, cousins rising from the 
card-table, cou.sins gathered round the 
fjro. StJinding on one side of his own 
jH’cuIiar fire ^for there are two), Sir 
Leicester. On the opposite side of the 
broad hearth, ray Lady at her table. 
Vidiminia, as one of ihe more jirivilegcd 
rousiiis, in a luxurious chair between 
llxun. Sir Leicester glancing, with 
m.^gnificeut disidensure, at the rouge 
and the i>ca.rl necklace. 

“ I occasionally meet on my staircase 
I»ore,” drawls Volurania, whose thoughts 
pi rbaps ^ire already hopping up it to 
lied, afUraloiigevcuingof vei 7 desultory 
bilk, “one of the prettiest girls, I 
^binh, Giat I t^er saw in my life.” 

“ A pr> J/yt'c of my Lady’s,” observes 
Sir Leicosl^' 

“1 sure tbi^t some 


uncommon eye must have picked that 
girl out. She rtwilly is a marvel. A 
dolly sort of beauty perhaps,” says Miss 
Volurania, reserving her own sort, “but 
in its way, perfect; such bloom I never 
saw ! ” 

Sir Leicester with his magnificent 
glance of diK))loa8urc at the rouge, ap¬ 
pears ta say so too. 

“In^ed,” remarks ray Lady, lan¬ 
guidly^ “if there is any uiicotnmoii 
eyeinUic case, it is Mrs. Rounc4JweU‘s, 
aud uof mine. Kosa is her discovery.” 

“ Your maid, 1 suppose ? ” 

“No. My anything; pet—secre¬ 
tary—messongei'—I don’t know what.” 

“ You like to have her abiuit yoit, as 
you would like to have a flower, or a 
bird, ora picture, or a poodle—no, not 
a pootlle, though—or anything else that 
was equally pretty ? ” says Volurania, 
sympathising. “ Yes, bow charming 
now I aud how wcdl that delightful old 
soul Mrs. RouncewfU is looking. She 
must be an immense age, uu<l yet she is 
as active and handsome !—She is the 
dearest friend I have, positively ! ” 

Sir Leicester- feels it to bu right aud 
fitting that the houseke(q)er of Chesney 
Wold should be a remarkable person. 
A pjirt from tlrat, he has a r*eal regard 
for Mrs. Bouncew'ell, at)d liha>s to bear 
her praised. So he says, “You are 
right, Volurania;” which Volunmi* is 
extremely glad to Irear. 

“ She Inis no daughter of her own, 
has she ?” 

“Mrs. Rouncewcll? No, Volurania. 
She has a son. Indeed, slie bad tnvo.” 

My Lady, whoso,chronic malady of 
boredom has l^jen sadly aggravated by 
Vtdnrania this evening glances wearily 
towards the candlesticks and heaves a 
noiseless siglu 

“ And it is a remarkable example of 
the confusion into which the pi-eseut 
age has fallen f of the obliteration of 
landmarks, the o})euing of floodgates, 
and the uprooting of distiuctious,” says 
Sir Leicester with stately gloom,; * ‘ that 
I have l)een informed, by Mr. Tulking- 
h(jrn, that Mrs. Roimcewell’s son has 
been invitijd to go fhto Parliament,” 

Miss Volurania utters a little sharp 
scream. 
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‘‘Yes, indeed,” repeats Sir Leicester. 
“Into Parliament.” 

“I never heard of such a thing ! 
Oood gracious, what is the man ?” ex¬ 
claims Vohimnia. 

“He is called, I believe—an—Iron¬ 
master.” Sir Leicester says it slowly, 
and with gravity and doubt, as not 
being sure hut that be is calletl a Lead- 
mistress ; or that the right wfcd may 
be some other word exprossiveVf some 
other relationship to some other, aetal. 

Volumnia utters anotheil little 
scream. 

“ He has dwlined the proposal, if my 
infonuation from Mr. Tulkingharn be 
correct, as I have no doubt it is, Mr. 
Tulkinghom being always correct and 
exact ; still that does not,” says Sir 
Leicester, “that does not lessen the 
anomaly ; which is fraught with strange 
consideratiotss—startling cousiderations, 
as it appears to me.” 

Miss Volumnia rising with a look 
candlestick-wards, Sir Leicester politely 
performs the grand tour of tlie drawing¬ 
room, brings one, and lights it at my 
Lady’s sliaded lamp. 

“ 1 must beg you, my Lady,” he says 
wliile doing so, “to remain a few mo¬ 
ments ; f(»r this individual of whom I 
speak, arittved this evening shortly be- 
foi*e dinner, and requested—in a very 
I»ec<»mmg note Sir Leicester, with his 
liabitnal regard to truth, dwells upon 
it; “I am bound to say, in a very be¬ 
coming and well expressed note—the 
favor of a short interview with yourself 
and ‘?)^7/Relf, on the subject of this young 
girl. As it appear,ed that he wished ti> 
depart to-nigljt, I replied that we would 
see him before rC^tiring.” 

Miss V<»hininia with a third little 
scream takes flight, wishing her hosts 
—0 Lud !—well rid of the—what is 
it ?—Ironmaster ! 

The other cousins seon disperse, to 
the last c<msin there. Sir Ltlcestor 
rings the bell. “Make my compli- 
mcTits to. Mr. llouncew’ell, in the house¬ 
keeper’s apartments, and say I can re¬ 
ceive him now.” 

My Lady, who has*!ipard all this with ! 
slightattention outwardly, looks tow'ards | 
Mr. Itouncewell as he comes in. He is ! 


a little over fifty perhaps, of a good 
figure, like bis mother; and has a clear 
voice, a broad forehead from which his 
dark hair has retired, and a shrewd, 
though open face. He is a responsible- 
looking gentleman dressed in black, 
portly enough, but strong and active. 
Has a perfectly natural and easy air, 
and is not in the least embarrassed by 
the great presence into which he 
comes. 

“Sir Leicester and Lady Dedlock, as 
I have already aj>ologised for intruding 
on you, I cannot do better than be 
very brief. 1 thank you, Sir Leices¬ 
ter.” 

The bead of the Hedlocks has mo¬ 
tioned towards a sofa between himself 
and my Lady. Mr. llouncewell quietly 
lakes his seal there. 

“ In these busy times, when so many 
great tiiulortakings are in progress, 
people like myself have so many work- 
j men in so many 7 :>laces, that we arc 
j always on the flight.” 

Sir Leicester is content enough that' 
the ironmaster should feel that there i^ 
no ht.riy there; there, in that ancient 
house, rootl'd in that quiet pjirk, where 
the ivy and the moss have had time to 
mature, and the gnarled and warte l 
elms, and the umbrageous oaks, stand 
deep in the fern and leaves of a hundred 
years; and where the sun-dial on tht‘ 
terrace has dumbly recorded for centu¬ 
ries that Time, which was as much tljc 
property of every Dedlock—wliilc ho 
lusted—the house and lands. Sir 
Leicester sits down in an osisy chair, 
<»pposing Ids repf>sc and that of Ohes- 
ney Wold to the rcslle.ss flights of inm* 
masters. 

‘Lady Dcdlock has been so kind,” 
ju'oc^jetls Mr. Rouncewell, wdth a je- 
speotful glaijcc and a.bow that way, 
“ as to place near her a young beauty 
of the name of Rosa. Now, roy son 
has fallen in love with Rosa ; and has 
asked my consent to his proposing mar¬ 
riage to her, and to their becoming 
engaged if she will take him—which I 
sui)po8e she will. I have never sccuj 
R(^sa until to-day, but I hav§ some con- 
fidence in my souk good senbe—even In 
love. .1 find he*i..prhat^^x represenU 
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her, to the best of my judgment; and 
niy mother speaks of her with groat 
eommendatiou.” 

“She in all respects deserves it,” 
says my Lady. 

“ I am happy, Lady Dedlock, that 
you say so ; and I need not comment on 
the value to me of your kiud opinion of 
her.” 

“ That,” observes Sir Leicester, with 
unspeakaide grandeur; for be thinks 
the ironiniiater a little too glib ; “must 
be (tnite unneces.sary.” 

“Quite unnecessary, Sir Leicester. 
Now, my eon is a very young man, and 
Ibiaa is a very young woman. As I 
made my way, so my son must make 
his ; and his being married at present 
is out of the question. But supposing 
I gave iny consent to his engaging him¬ 
self to this pretty girl, if this pretty 
girl will engage herself to him, I think 
it a piece of candor to say at once—I 
:im sure, Sir Leicester and lady Dedlock, 
you will understand and excuse me—1 
should m.akc it a condition that she did 
not remain at Chesney Wold. There¬ 
fore, before communicating further with 
my .s.on, I take the liberty of saying that 
if her removal would be in any way 
incoiivAicnt or objectionable, 1 will 
bold the matter over witli him for any 
reasonable time, and leave it precisely 
where it is.” 

Kot remain at Oliesney Wold ! Make 
it a condition ! All Sir Leicester's old 
nii.sgiviiig.s relative to Wat Tyler, and 
the i)cople in the iron districts who do 
nothing but turn out by torchlight, 
come in a shower a)ton his head : the 
tine grey hair of which, as w-ell as of 
iiis whiskers, .actually stirs with ^indig¬ 
nation. 

“Am I to understand, sir,” says Sir 
Leicester, “jnid is my Lady to under¬ 
stand ; ” lie brings her in thus specially, 
first, as a point of gallantry, and next 
a.s a point of prudence, having great 
roliaiSce on her sense ; “am I to under¬ 
stand, Mr. llouncewell, and is my Lady 
to umfcrstand, sir, that you consider 
this.youngVoman too good for Chesney 
Wold, or iikuly to he injured by remaic- 
iug here »” 

“ Corfgjnly no^JSir Lejce,ster. ” 


ass 

“ I am glad to hear it.” Sir Leices¬ 
ter very lofty indeed. 

“Pray, Mr. Rouncowell,” says my 
Lady, warning Sir Leicester off with the 
slightest gesture of her pretty hand, as 
if ho were a fly, “ explain to me W'hat 
you mean.” 

“Willingly, Lady Dedlock. There 
is nothing I could desire more.” 

t ressing her composed face, whose 
;euce, however, is too quick and 
to be concealed by any studied 
ivoness, however habitual, to the 
strong Saxon face of the visitor, a pic¬ 
ture of re.soIution and perseverance, my 
Lady listens with attention, occasionally 
slightly liending her head. 

“lam the son of your housekeeper, 
Lady Dedlock, and jiasscd my child¬ 
hood about this hon.se. My mother has 
lived here half a century, and will die 
here I have no doubt. She is one of 
those examples—perhaps as goo<l a one 
as there is—of love, and attachment, 
and fidelity in such a station, which 
England may well be proud of; hut cf 
which no order can appropriate the 
whole pride or the whole merit, because 
such an instance bespeaks high worth 
on two sides ; on the great side assur¬ 
edly ; on the small one, no less as¬ 
suredly.” , 

Sir Leicester snorts a little to bear 
the law laid down in this way ; hut in 
his honor and his love of truth, he 
freely, though silently, admits the jus¬ 
tice of the ironmjrstor's proposition. 

“Pardon me for saying what is so 
obvious, but I wouldn’t have it. hastily 
supposed,” with the least turn of his 
eyes towards Sir’Leicester, “ tliat I am 
ashamed of*my mnjher’s position here, 
or wanting in all just respect for Che.s- 
ney Wold and the family. 1 certainly 
may have dc.sired—I certainly have 
desired, Lady Dedlock—that my mother 
should relirj after so many years, and 
end her days with me. But, as I have 
fouud that to sever this strong fw^nd 
would I>e to break her heart, 1 have 
long abandoned tlmt idea.”" 

Sir Leicester very magnificent again, 
at the notion (rf Mrs. Ronnoewell being 
spirited oil' from her natural home, to 
end her days with an ironniiuster. 
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“ I have been,” proceeds tie visitor, 
in a modest clear way, “ an apprentice, 
and a workman. 1 have lived on work¬ 
man’s wages, years and years, and 
beyond a certain point have had to 
educate myself. My wife was a fore¬ 
man’s daughter, and plainly brought 
up. We.have three daughters, besides 
this son of whom I have spoken: and 
being fortunately able to give ^hem 
greater advantages than we hadVmr- 
selves, we have educated them v^dl; 
very well. It has been one of our treat 
cares and pleasures to make them 
worthy of any station.” 

A little boastfulness in his fetherly 
tone here, as if he added in his heart, 
“even of the Chesney Wold station.” 
Not a little more magnificence, there¬ 
fore, on the part of Sir Lcice.ster. 

“ All this is so frequent. Lady Ded- 
lock, where 1 live, and among the class 
to which I belong, that what would be 
generally called unequal marriages are 
pot of such rare oecnirence with us as 
plsewherc. A son will sometimes make 
it known to his father that hchas fallen 
in love, say with a young woman in the 
factory. The father, who once worked 
in a factory Iiimself, will be a little dis¬ 
appointed at first, very jwssibly. It 
may be that he had other views for his 
son. However, the chances are, that 
having ascertained the young woman to 
be of unblemished character, he will 
say to bis son, ‘ I must bo quite sure 
that you arc in earnest here. This is a 
serious matter for both of yon. There¬ 
fore I shall have this girl educated for 
two years’—or, it may be—‘ I shall 
place this girl at the same^ school with 
your sisters for Sv Ch a time, during 
which you will give me your word and 
honor to see her only so often. If, at 
the expiration of that time, when she 
has so far profited by her advaiitegcs as 
that you may he upon a fgir equality, 
you are both in the same mind, I will 
do my part to make you happy.’ I 
know of several cases such as I describe, 
my Lady, and I think they indicate to 
me my own course now.” 

Sir Leicester’s magniKeence explodes. 
Calmly, hut terribly. 

“ Mr. Bounce well,” says Sir Leices¬ 


ter, with his right hand in the breast 
of his blue coat—the .attitude of state in 
which he is painted in the gallery: “do 
yon draw a parallel between Che.sney 
Wold, and a-” here he resists a dis¬ 
position to ehoke- “ a factory'! ” 

“ I need not reply, Sir Leicester, 
that the two places are very different; 
bat, for the purposes of this case, I 
think a parallel may bo justly drawn 
between them.” 

Sir Leicester directs his majestic 
glance down one side of the long draw¬ 
ing-room, and up the other, K'foro lie 
can believe that he is awake. 

“Arc yon aware, sir, tlial this young 
woman whom my Lady—my Uady— 
has pl.aeed near her person, w,as brought 
up at the village school outside the 

“Sir Leicester, I am quite .aware of 
it. A very good schoid it is, and hand- 
Homely supported by this fmiiily.” 

“Then, Mr. Kouneewell,” returns 
Sir Leicester, “ the application of what 
you have said, is, to me, incompre¬ 
hensibly” 

“WBc it be more comprebeiisible. 
Sir Leiuestcr, if I say,” Ibc ironmaster 
is reddening a little, “tliat I do not 
regard the village-school as feaching 
everything desirahle to he known by my 
son’s wife ? ” 

From the village school of Chesney 
Wold, intact as it is this minute, to the 
whole friunework of society ; from tliu 
whole framework of society, to tlie 
aforesaid framework receiving treraen- 
dous or.acks in consequence of people 
(ironmasters, lead mistre-sses, and wh.at 
not) not minding tlioir eatcehi.sin, and 
getting out of the station unto which 
they are called—nocoasarily and for 
ever, according to Sir Leicester’s rajiid 
logic, the first station in wliieh they 
hajipcn to find themselves ; and from 
that, to their educating other i>copleoiit 
of their stations, and so ohlitenating the 
landmarks, and opening the floodgates, 
and all the rest of it; thi.s is the swift 
progress of the Uedloek mind. * 

“ My Lady, I beg your paTdon. per¬ 
mit me, for one moment!’' She has 
given a fiilnt indieaigon of intending to 
Sfieak. “ Mr. Ro^ttcewell, a«ur views 
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of duty, and onr views of station, and [ looks at Eosa, writing in an inner room. 

our views of education, and our views Presently my La^iy calls ier. 

of—in short, all our views—aresodia- “Como to me, child. Tell me the 

metrically opposed, that to prolong this truth. Are you in love ?” 

discussion must he rcpelliint to your “01 My Lady I” 

feelings, and repcllant to my own. My Lady, looking at the downcast 

This young woman is honored with my and blushing face, says smiling ; 

Lady’s notice and favor. If she wishes “ Who is it ? Is it Mrs. ItounoewcU’s 
to withdraw herself from that notice grandiin?” 

and favor, or if she chooses to place “ ais, if yon please, my Lady. But 
herself under the influence of any one I do,ft know that I am in love with 
who may in his peculiar opinions—you hitn-<\'ct.” 

will allow me to say, in his peculiar “ Yet, you silly little thing I I)o 
opinions, though I readily admit that you know that he loves yroa, yet?” 
he is not accountable for them to me— “ I think ho likes rue a little, my 

who may, in his jieculiar ojiinions, with- Lady.” And Rosa bursts into tears, 
draw her from that notice and favor. Is this Lady Dedloek standing beside 
she is at .any time at liberty to do so. the village lieauty, smoothing her dark 
We are obliged to you for the plainness hair with that motherly touch, .and 
with which you have spoken. It will watching her with eyes so full of musing 
have no effect of itself, one way or other, interest ? Aye, indeed it is I 
<jn the young wom.an’s position here. “ Liston to me, child. You are young 
Beyond this, we can make no terms ; and true, and I believe you are attached 
and here we beg—if you will be so good to me.” 

—bi leave the subject.” “Indeed I am, my Lady. ludccd 

The visitor jmu.ses a inoraeut to give there is nothing in the world I wouldn't 
my Lady an opportunity, but slie jays do, to show how mneh.” 
nothing. He then rises and replies : “And I don’t think you would wish 

“ Sir Leicester and Lady Itedlock, to leave me just yet, Rosa, even for a 
allow me thank you for your atten- lover.” 

tion, and oidy to observe that I shall “ No, my Lady ! 0 no I ” Rosa looks 
very scniou.sly recommend my son to up for the first time, quite frighteueil 
conquer his present inclinations. Good at the thought. 

night!” “Confide in me, my child. Don’t 

“Mr. Rouncewell,” says Sir Lcices- fear me. I wish you to be happy, and 
t.cr, witli all the nature of a gentlem.aji will make you .so—if I can make any- 
.shining in him, “ it is late, and the ho<ly h.appy on this earth.” 
roads arc dark. I hope your time is Ro.sa, with fresh tears, kneels* at 
not so jirccious but that yon will allow her feot and kisses her hand. My 
>iuy Ln<ly .and myself to offer you the Laiiy takes the hand with which she 
hnspilality of Chosney Wold, for to-night has caught it, and, stwidiug with her 
af!*least.” eyes fixed on the fii'C, puts it about and 

“ I hope so,” adds my L,ady. about between her own two hands, and 

“I'am much obliged to yon, hnt I gradually lets it fall. Si-cing her so 
hav8 to travel all night, in order to absorbed, Rosa softly withdraws; but 
reach a distant part of the country, still my Lady’s ejes are on the fire, 
punctually at an appointed time in the In Be.arch of wh.at ? Of any hand 
morning.” that is no more, of any hand that never 

Therewith the ironmaster takes his was, of any touch that might h^ve ma- 
dop.aiturc ; Sir Leicester ringing the gic.ally changed her life ? Or does she 
liell, and my L.'^ly rising as he leaves listen to the Gho.9l’s Walk, and tliink 
the room.. what step docs it iiTost n!somble ? A 

’ * ffhen my Lady goes to her boudoir, man's '! A wom.an’s ? The pattering 
she sits down tliouglitfnllv by the fire ; of a little child’s feot, ever coming on— 
and, inattentive tp .tb^Hhost’s Walk, on—on ? Some melancholy inlflicnre iv 
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upon hor; or why Bliould so proud a 
lady close the doors, and sit alone upon 
the hearth so desolate t 

Volumnia is away next day, and all 
the cousins are scattered before dinner. 
Not a cousin of the batch but is amazed 
to hear from Sir Leicester, at breakfi^ 
time, of the obliteration of landmarks, 
and opening of floodgates, and clacking 
of the framework of society, maj Tested 
tlirough Mrs. llonn<?ew€JJ’s son. 'Not a 
cousin of the batch but is reall^T indig¬ 
nant, and connects it with the feebleness 
of William Buffy when in office, and 
really docs feel deprived of a stake in 
the c(mntry—or the pension list—or 


something—hy fraud and wrong. As to 
Volumnia, she is handed down the great 
staircase by Sir Leicester, as eloquent 
xqxiii the theme, as if there were a ge¬ 
neral rising in the North of England to 
obtain her rouge-pot aud pearl necklace. 
And thus, with a clatter of maids and 
valets—for it is one appurtenance of 
their cousinship, tbiit, however difficult 
they may flud it to keep themselves, 
they musl keep maids and valets—^tlie 
cousins dis]«rse to the four winds of 
heaven ; aud the one wintiy wind that 
blows to-day shakes a shower from the 
trees near the deserted house, as if all 
the cousins had been changed into leaves. 


CHAPTEU XXIX, 

THE YOUN« MiN. 


CnESNET Wold is shut up, carpets 
are rolled into great scndls in corners of 
coiufoitless rooms, bright <hj.mask does 
I)enance in brown iiolland, caiTing and 
gilding puts on moi-tilication, and the 
Bedlock ancestcjrs retire from the light j 
of day ag«^u. Around and around the j 
house the leaves fall thick—but never 
hist, for they come circling down with 
a dead lightness thatiKk»m)>reaud slow. 
Let the gardener sweep and sweep the 
turf as he will, and jiress the leaves 
into full barrows, and wheel them off, 
still they lie ankle-deep. Howls the 
shrill wind round Ghesiiey Wold ; the 
sharp rain beatsi the windows rattle, 
aud the cliim^ieys growl. Mists hide 
in the avenues, veil the points of view, 
and move in funeral wise across the 
rising grounds. On all the house there 
is a cold, blank smell, like the smell of 
the little church, though something 
dryer : suggesting that the dead and 
buried Dedlocks walk there, in the long 
nights^ and leave the flavor of their 
graves l>chin(l them. 

But the house in town, which is rarely 
in the same mind as Chesney Wold at 
the same time ; seldom rejoicing when 
it rejoices, or mourning when it mourns, 
exceptixig when a LedJock dies; the 


house in town shines out awakened. 
As warm aud bright as so rauefj state 
may be, as dclicakdy redolent of plea¬ 
sant scents that bear no trace of wiukr 
as hothouse flowers can make it; soft 
and hushed, so that th(‘ ticking of the 
clocks and the crisp burn'ing of the 
flres alone disturb the stilincss in the 
rooms ; it seems to w'lap those chilled 
bones of Sir Lfdcoster's in rainbow- 
colored wool. And Sir Leiwifttcr is glad 
to repose in dignified contentment before 
the great fire in the library, conde¬ 
scendingly i>erusing the backs of Ids 
books, or honoring the fine arts with a 
glance of approbation. For he has Ide 
pictures, ancient and modern. Some, 
of the Fancy Ball School in which Art 
occasionally condescen<ls to bw^onm a 
master, which would Ijo boat catalogued 
like the miscellaneous articles in a oule. 
As, “ Three high-backedchaira, a table 
and cover, long-necked IsAilc (contain¬ 
ing winch <^nc flask, one Spanish fe¬ 
male’s costume, three-quarter face poi - 
trait of Miss Jogg the model, aud a suit 
of armour containing Don Quixote.” 
Or, “One stone terrace (cmcked), one 
gondola in distance, one Venetian sena¬ 
tor’s di'css coiw^dctc, richly embroidered 
white s^tin cdStuiQe with profile i>«)rtrait 
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of Miss Jogg tbe moflel, one sciraetar 1 
SQperbiy mounted in gold with jewelled 
handle, elaborate Moorish dress (roiy 
rare), and Otliello.'* 

Tnlkiughorn comes and goes 
pretty often; there being estate business 
to do, leases to be renewed, and so on. 
He sees my Lady pretty often, too ; and 
he and she are as composed, and as in- 
didercut, and tiike as little heed of one 
another, as ercr. Yet it may be that 
my Lady fears this Mr. Tulkingbom, 
and that he knows it. It may that 
ho pursues her doggedly and steadily, 
with no touch of compunction, remorse, 
or pity. It may be that her beauty, 
and all tbc shitti and brilliancy sur¬ 
rounding her, only gives him the greati r 
zest fur what lie is set upon, xmd make 
him the more inflexible in it. Whether 
he be Cold and cruel, whether immovable 
in what he has made his duty, whether 
absorbed in love of power, whether de¬ 
termined tt) have nothing hidden from 
him in ground where he has burrowed 
among secrets all his life, whether he 
in his heart despises the splendor of 
Av’hich ho is a distant beam, wtietbei- 
he is always tre.asuHng up slights and 
offences i^j the affability,of his gorgeous 
clients—whether he bo any of this, or 
all of this, it may be tiiat my Lady 
had better have five thousand pairs of 
fashionable eyes upon her, in distrustful 
vigilance, than the two eyes of this rusty 
lawyer, with Ins "wisj) «)f neckclv)t)» and 
his dull black hreeches tied with ribbons 
at the knoc.s« 

Blr Leicester sits in my Lady’s room 
—that room in which Mr. Tulking- 
horn read the allidavil in Javndyco and 
Jurndyce—partieiilavly ooniplawmt. My 
Lady- —as on that «Iay—sits before the lire 
with her screen in her liaud. Sir Lei- 
ce.'Acris particularlye.nnidaceiit, bc'J^p.se 
he Ims found in his newsi>aper some 
congenial remarks beantig directly on 
the lloodgjitoH and the framework of so¬ 
ciety. ®ii-y apply so happily to tlie 
late case, that Sir Leicester has come 
from the library to my Lady’s room 
expressly to read them abmd. “The 
fnan who wrote thisartichi,” heobserves 
by way of prcd’ace, riocMiug at the fire 
as if he were notjdiug^bwu al the mau i 
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Ifrom a Mount, “has a welbbalanoed 
mind.” 

The man’s mind is not so well ba¬ 
lanced but that he bores my Lady, who, 
after a iuTignid effort to listen, or rather 
a languid resignation of herself to a show 
of listening, becomes distraught, and 
falls into a contemplation of the fire as 
if it V 3re her fire at Chesney Wold, and 
she I^d never left it. Sir Leicester, 
quit; /unconscious, roads on through his 
doub:’J' eye-glass, o(;casionally stopping 
to remove his glass andexpress apjirovab 
as “Very true indeed,” “ Very properly 
j>ut,” “1 have frequently made the same 
remark myself; ” invariably losing his 
place after each observation, and going 
uj> and down tlie ciduinn to Ond it again. 

Sir Leicester is reading, with inOnite 
gravity and state, when the door opens, 
and the Mercury in powder makes this 
strange announeumorit: 

“The young man, my Lady, of tbe 
name of Guppy.” 

Sir Leicester pauses, stares, rejicat.-- 
in a killing voice : 

“The young man of the name td 
Gupjjy ? ” 

Looking round, helK.‘hoIds the yotmg 
man of the name of Guppy, mucli dis¬ 
comfited, and not prosentiu^a very im¬ 
pressive letter of introduction in his 
manner and appearance. 

“Pray,” siiy.s Sir Leicester to Mer¬ 
cury, “ what do you mean by announc¬ 
ing with this abruptness a young man 
of the name of Gupjiy ?” 

“I beg your pai\lon, Pii“ Leicester, 
but my Jjady siiid siie would see thr 
young man whenovor he called. I was 
not - aware thUt you ♦were here, ^\v 
Leicest'.-r.” 

With this apob'gy. Mercury din cl* a 
scornful and imbgimiit lt«ok ;it l.Ju' 
young man of tlie name of Gapi>}, 
which plainly says, “What do y('U 
come calling here for, and getting i.it 
into a row i ” 

“ It’s quite right. I gavehjm those 
direction.^,” says my Lady. “Let the 
young man w.ait.” 

“By n<» means, <ny Lady. Since he 
has your ordm-s to c-unc, I will no^ 
interrupt y«»u.*’ Sli' Leicester in his 
igalhintry rotires, rather defining 1- 
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Jic<;ei>fc a bow from the :^Tmg man as he 
gocfl out, and majestically supposing 
him to l>e some shoemaker of intrusive 
appearance. 

Lady Bedlock looks imperiously at 
her visitor, when the servant has left 
the room ; casting her eyes over him 
from bead' to foot. She suffers him to 
stand by the door, and asks hir|R what 
he wants ? 

“ That j'our ladyship would lui^etho 
kindness to oblige me with .apiittle 
conversation,” returns Mr. Guj^py, em¬ 
barrassed. 

“You are, of course, the person 
who has written mo so many letters ?” 

“Scveml, your ladyship. Several, 
before your ladyship condescended to 
favor me with an answer.” 

And could you not take the same 
means of rendering a conversation un¬ 
necessary ? Can you not still ? ” 

Mr. Guppy screws his mouth into a 
silent “ No! ” and shakes his head. 

“ You have been strangely impor¬ 
tunate. If it should appear, after all, 
that what you have l-o say does not con¬ 
cern me—and 1 don’t know how it cjin, 
and don’t expect that it will—you will 
allow me to cat you sliort with but 
Jitths ceremony. Ray what you have to 
Hay, if you please.” 

My Lady, with a careless toss of her 
scroon, turns herself tt>wards the fiie 
ag,ain, sitting almost with her back to 
the young m<an of the name of Guppy. 

“With your ladyship’s permission, 
tbeuj” says the young man, “I will 
now entt^r on my business. Hem! I 
am, as I told your ladyship in my first 
letter, in the leyv. lleing in the law, 

I Jiave learnt the habit of not com¬ 
mitting myself in writing, and there¬ 
fore I did not mention to your ladyship 
the name of the firm with which I am 
counected, ajul in which my standing 
—and I may add income—is tolerably 
good. I may now sbite to yonr lady- 
bbi}), in confidence, that the name of 
that firm is Kenge and Carboy, of Lin- 
cohj’s Inn ; which may not be alto¬ 
gether unknown tot your ladyship in 
connexion with the case in Chancery of 
Jamdyce and Jarndyce.” 

My. Larly’s figure begins to be ex¬ 


pressive of some attention. She has 
ceased to toss the screen, and holds it 
as if she were listening. 

“Now, I may say to your ladyship 
at once,” says Mr. Guppy, a little em¬ 
boldened, “it is no matter arising out 
of Jamdyce and Jamdyce that made me 
so desirous to speak to your ladyship, 
which conduct I have no doubt did 
appear, and docs apjHnir, obtrusive—in 
fact, almost blackguardly.” After 
waiting for a moment to receive soiu.^ 
assurance to the ct>f>trary, and not 
receiving any, Mr. Gnpi)y proceeds. 
“ If it had been Jamdyce and Jamdyce, 
I should have gone at once to your 
lady.shi]fs solicitor, Mr. Tulkingliorn cf 
the Fields. I have tl>e pleasure of 
being acquainted w'itli Mr. Tulking- 
honi—at least we move when we meet 
one another—jm<l if it had been uity 
business of that sort, I should have 
gone to him.” 

My Lady turns a little round, and 
says “You bad better sit down.” 

“Thank your ladyshi]*.” Mr. 
Guppy does so. “Now', your la«Iy- 
ship;*’ Mr. Guppy refers to a litllo 
slip of i>a.pcr on wliich he ha^ made 
small notes of l^is line of argument, and 
which secm.s to involve him in the 
den.sest obscurity Avhenever he lo<*ks at 
it; “I—0 yes!—I place myself en¬ 
tirely in your hidy.sbijfs hands. if 
your ladyship was to make any com¬ 
plaint to ICenge and Carlwy, or to Mr. 
Tulkinghorn, of the ]>resent vi.'^it, I 
should bo placed in a very disagreeable 
situation. That, I openly admit. Con¬ 
sequently, I rely upon your ladyslji]>’s 
honor.” 

My Lady, with a disdainful gesture 
of the hand that Indds tlie screen, 
assures him «>£ his being worth no com- 
plajpit from her. ' 

“Thank your ladyship,” says Mr. 
Guppy, “quite satisfactory. Now— 

1—dash it!—The fact is, that I put 
down a head or two hero of the order 
of the* j)oints I thought of touching 
upon, and they’re written short, and 
I can’t quite make out what thev 
mean. If yonr ladyshi[> will excuse inr 
lakiug it to the tvihdow half a moment, 
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Mr. <TUi-py going to the window 
tumbles iut() a pair of love-birds, to 
u boiu he says in his confusion, “ I beg 
your pardon, I am sure.” This does 
not tend to tlio greater legibility of his 
not(i8. He murmurs, growing warm 
and ml, and holding the sli 2 > of paper 
now close to his eyes, Tiow a long way 
off, »C. S. What’s C. S. for? 0 I 
‘K. S!’ 0, I know! Yes, to be 

sure !’* And comes back euligbloned. 

“ I am not aware,” says Mr. Guppy, 
standing midway between my La<ly and 
his cliair, “whether your ladyshiji ever 
hap})ene<i to hear of, or to see, a young 
lady of the name of Miss Esther Suin- 
?ucrson.” 

My Lady's eyes lo(.k at him full. “I 
saw a y(tuiig lady of that name not long 
ago. Tills past autumn.” 

“Now, did it strike your ladyship 
that she was like anybody?” .asks 
Ml-. Guppy, evvX^sing Ids arms, hold¬ 
ing his head uu one side, and scratch¬ 
ing the corner of his mouth with Ida 
moinoranda. 

My Lady removes her eyes from him 
no more. 

“No.’* 

“ N<'1 like your ladyship’s family ? ” 

“No.”» 

“I think your ladyship,” says Mr. 
Guppy, “can hardly remember Miss 
Sainmeraon's fai’C ?” 

“I leinemlier the young lady very 
wcI). What lias fids to do with mo ? ” 

“Your ladyship, I do assure you, 
tliat having Miss Snmmerson’s image 
imprinted on my art—wldeli I mention 
ill (‘-oiilidenco—1 foinnl, when I had the 
lionor of going over your ladyship's 
mansion of Chesmy Wold, while on a 
shoi'toiitin tlio county of Lincolnshire 
with a friend, su<‘h a resomblanoe be¬ 
tween Miss Esther Humiiiorsonand your 
ladyshi}'’s own portrait, that it com- 
]>l<'tely knocked me over; so reiich so, 
that 1 didn't at the moment even know 
what it WAS that knocked me over. 
And now 1 have the honor of bel>olding 
your ladysldj) near, (I have often, since 
that, taken tlie^ liberty of looking at 
•wur ladyship in your carriage in the 
ifirk, when 1 dare fay you was not 
awari' of roe, but I never saw your 
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ladyship so near), it’s really more sur¬ 
prising than I thought it.” 

Young man of the name of Guppy ! 
There have been times, when ladies 
lived in strongholds, and had unscru¬ 
pulous attendants within call, when 
that poor life of yours would not have 
been worth a minute’s purchase, with 
those heautifni oy©3 looking at you as 
they look at this moment. 

M .^7 Lady, slowly using her little 
band screen as a fan, a.sks him again, 
what *ho .supposes that his taste for 
likoncsscK has to do with her ? 

“ Your ladyship,” replies Mr. Guppy, 
again referring to his paper, “I am 
Coming to tliat. Lash the.se notes. 
0 ! ‘ Airs. Chadband,’ Yes.” Mr. 
Gup]>y draws his chair a little forward, 
and seats himself again. My Lady 
, reclines in her chair compo-sedly, though 
with a trifle less of graceful ease than 
usual, pcrlini^H; and never faltei-s in 
her .steady gaze. “ A—stop a minute, 
though ! ” Air. Guppy refers again. 
“E. S. twice? 0 yes! yes, I see roy 
W’.ay now, right on.” 

JlolHiig nj) the slip of paper as au 
instrument to i>oiut his s}>eech will), 
Mr. Guppy proceeds. 

' “ Your Imly.ship, there is a roy-^^teiy 

about Miss Esther Summer^on's birth 
and bringing up. I am iiitbrmed of 
that fact, because—which 1 mention 
in confidence—I know it in the way of 
niy profession at Kongo and Carboy’s. 
Now, as I have alreaily mentianed to 
your ladyshifv Miss Summerson’s image 
I is imprinted on my ark If I could 
clear tliis mystery fo? her, or prove her 
to be well relaWd, or find that having 
the lionor to bo a remoie branch of your 
ladyship’s family she had a right to be 
mudc.% iMirty in Jarndyce and.Iarndyc;, 
why, I might make a sort of a claim 
upon Miss gumiuci'sun to look with an 
eye of more dcciiled favor on my pro- 
j^osals than she has exactly done as yet. 
In fact, as yet she hasn’t favored them 
at all.” 

A kind of angry .smile just dawns 
U 2 )on my Lady’s iUeg. 

“Now, it’s a vm-y singular circum¬ 
stance, your ladyship,” saysAlr. Guppy, 

! “though one of those cireumstanccs 
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that do fall in the way of ns profes¬ 
sional men—which I may cal! myself, 
for though not admitted yet I have had 
a present of my articles made to me hy 
Kenge and Carboy, on my mother’s 
advancing from the principal of her 
little income the money for the stamp, 
which comes heavy—that I have en¬ 
countered the person, who lived as ser¬ 
vant with the lady who brought Miss 
Summerson up, before Mr. Ja^idyce 
took charge of her. That ladyjiras a 
Miss Barbary, your ladyship.” 

Is the dead color on my Lmly’s face, 
reflected from the screen which has a 
green silk ground, .and which she holds 
in her raised hand as if she had for¬ 
gotten it; or is it a dieadfnl paleness 
that has fallen on her ? 

“Did your ladyship,” says Mr. 
Guppy, “ ever happen .to hear of Miss 
Barliarj'- ? ” 

“I don’t know. I think so. Yes.” 

“Was Miss Barb-ary at all connected 
with your ladyship’s family! ” 

My lady’s lips move, but they utter 
nothing. She shakes her head. 

“IVot connected ?” says Mr. Guppy. 
“0 ! Not to your ladyship’s know¬ 
ledge, perhaps ? Ah,I But might be ? 
Yes.” After each • of these interro¬ 
gatories, she has inclined her head. 
“Very good! Now, this Miss Bar¬ 
bary was extremely close—seems to 
have been extraordinarily close for a 
female, females Iwing generally (in com- 
mou life at least) rather given to con- 
versatiou—and my witness never had 
.an idea whether she ]wssc.sscd a single 
relative. On one occashui, and only 
one, she seems,to havebcon confidential 
to my witness, on a single point; and 
she then bdd her that tlie little girl’s 
real name was not Esther Summerson, 
but Esther Hawdon.” 

“My God!” 

Mr. Guppy stores. Lady Dedlock 
sits before him, looking him tiirough, 
with the same dark shade U])on her face, 
in the kame attitude even to the holding 
of the screen, witli her lips a little 
apart, her bi-nwa little contracted, bnt, 
for the moment dead. He sets her 
consciousness return, secs a tremor pass 
across her frame like a rijiple over 


water, sees her lips shake, .sees her com¬ 
pose them by a greiit effort, sees her 
force herself hack to the knowledge of 
his presence, and of what he h;ie said. 
All this, so quickly, that her excla¬ 
mation and her dead condition seem to 
have passed aw.ay like the fc.atnres of 
those long-preserved dead bodies some¬ 
times opened up in tombs, which, 
struck by the air like lightning, vanish 
in a breath. 

“Your Ladyship is acquainted with 
the name of Hawdon ? ” 

“I have heard it before.” 

“Name of any collateral, or remote, 
branch of your ladyship’s family ! ” 

“ No.” 

“Now, your ladyship,” says Mr. 
Guppy, “I come to the last jioiut of tin. 
case, so far as 1 have got it up. It’s 
going on, and I shall gather it up closet 
and closer as it goes on. Your ktdyshi|. 
must know — if your laily.shijt don't 
happen, by any chance, to know already 
—that there was found ilc.ad .at thi- 
house of a person named Kruok, no.ar 
(Jhancery Lane, some time ago, a law- 
writer in great distress. Upon wliicb 
law-writer, there was an inquest; am! 
which law-writer was an tinonunotis 
character, his name bein.g nukinovn. 
But, your ladyship, I have ili.scto cred, 
very laUdy, that that law-v,'riter'.s name 
wiis Hawdon.” 

“ And wliat is thal to me ?” 

“Aye, your ladysliip, tliat’s tile 
question ! Now, yourladysldii, a qucci 
tiling hajipcned after that inau's death. 
A lady .started ujt; a di.-,guiaed l.idy, 
your ladyship, who went i." look at the 
.scene of action, and wont t-o 1 'ok at his 
grave. ,Sho hired a cros.sin.g-swceping 
hoy to show it her. If your ladyship 
would wish to have the boy produced in 
corroboration of this statement, I can 
lay my band upon him at any tiiue.” 

Tbe wretched boy is n ithing to my 
Lady, and she does not wish to have 
him jtrodneed. 

“Oh, I assure yonr ladyship it’s a 
very queer start indceil,” says Mr. 
Guppy. “If you w.a.. to hear him iell 
iihout the rings that sparkled on I';.' 
fingers when she took Iter glove o 
you ’.d think it quite romantic.” 
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Thnre are diamonds glittering on the 
hand that holds the screen. My Lady 
trifles with tiie screen, and makes them 
glitter more ; a 2 :ain with that cxpi’easion 
which in other times might hare been 
so dangerous to the young man of the 
name cpf Guj)])y. 

“It was supposed, your ladyship, 
tliat lie left no rag or scrap beliind him 
l«y which he could bci)Ossibly identified. 
But he did. He left a hundlo of old 
letters.” 

The screen still goes, as before. All 
this time, her t*ycs never once release 
him. 

“They were ialren and secreted. 
And to-morrow night, your ladyship, 
they will come inb) my possossion.” 

‘ ‘ Still 1 ask yon, w^hat is this to me 

“Your hulysliip, 1 conclude with 
that.” Mr. tlu[>py rises. “If you think 
tliere’s enough, in this chain of cir¬ 
cumstances put together—iu the uu- 
<loubte<l .strong Jikene-ss of this young 
lady to your ladysliip, which is a jposi- 
tivo fact fur a jury—in her having been 
•luougbt up by Miss Barbary in Miss 
Barbary .stating Miss Hummerson’s real 
name to be Hawdou—in your ladyship’s 
knowing botli tiio.se names very well — 
and in Hawd^n'.s dying as he did—to 
give your lady.sliip a family interest in 
gpiiig riuiiier into the case, I will bring 
those pa|K;rs lu re. I don't know what 
the} are, except that they are old 
letters: 1 have never bad them in my 
j)OHses;siim yet. I will' bring those 
jiajxTS here, as soon as I got them; 
and go over them for the first time wdtli 
yo^r ladyship. I have toUl your laily- 
shij) niy object. 1 have tohl your lady¬ 
ship that 1 should bo jdaeed iu a very 
disagreeable situation, if any eomplaint 
wa.s made; and all is in strict confi¬ 
dence.” 

Is this the full purpose of the young 
man of the name of (iuppy, or has be 
any other ? Bo his winds disclose the 
length, bieadfli, depth, of his objwt 
and suspicion iu coming here ; or, if 
’ ncl^ what do they lude ? He is a match 


for iny Lady there. She may look at 
him, but he can look at the table, and 
keep that witness-box face of his from 
telling anything. 

“You may bring the letters,” says 
my Lady, “if you choose.”, 

“Your ladyship is not very encou¬ 
raging, upon my word and honor,” says 
Mr. Guppy, a little injured. 

“You may bring the letters,” she 
repeats, in the same tone, “if you 

— pltW.” 

“It shall be done. I wish your 
ladyship good day.” 

On a tabic near lier is a rich bauble 
of a casket, barred and clasped like an 
old strung cbest. Bite, looking at him 
still, bikes it to her and unlocks it. 

“Oh ! I as.sure your ladyship I am 
not actuated by any motives of that 
soi*t,” says Mr. Guppy; “ and I couldn’t 
accept of anything of the kind. I wish 
your ladysliip good day, and am much 
obliged to yon all the same.” 

So the young man maks bis bow, and 
goes down-stairs ; where the supercilious 
Mercury docs not consider himself called 
upon to leave liis Olympus by the hall- 
lire, to let the young man out. 

As Sir Leicester basks in his library, 
and doj5t‘s over his newspaper, there 
no influence iu the house to startle him-; 
n«>t to say, to make the very trees at 
Ohesuey Wold fling up their knotted 
arms, the very portraits frown, theveiy 
armour .sth’ ? 

No. Words, sobs, and cries, are but 
air ; and air is so shut in and shut out* 
throughout the house W town, tliat 
sounds need be uttojed truiin>et-tongued 
indeed by my Lady in her %bamlKU’, to 
carry any faint vibration to Sir Leices¬ 
ter’s ears; and yet this cry is iu the 
house, going upward from a wild figure 
on its knees. 

“Omy child, my.child ! Not dead 
iu the first hours of her life, as my 
cruel sister told me ; but .sternly nur¬ 
tured by her, after she had rcuouueed 
me and my name ! O my child, 0 my 
child !” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

KSTHKb’S HAEIUTirS. 


Kiosaet) had been gone awa; some 
time, when a visitor came to pass a few 
days with ua. It was an elderly lady. 
It was Mrs. Woodoonrt, who, having 
come from Wales to stay wm Mrs. 
Bayham Badger, and having written to 
my gnardian, “ by her son Allan’s de¬ 
sire,” to report that she had heard from 
him and that ho was well, “and sent 
his kind remembranees to all of ns,” 
had been invited by my guardian to 
make a visit to .Bleak House. She 
stayed with ns nearly three weeks. She 
took very kindly to me, and was ex¬ 
tremely confidential: so much so that 
sometimes she almost made me uncom¬ 
fortable. I had no right, I knew very 
well, to be nncomfortable l>ecau3e she 
confided in me, and 1 felt it was unrea¬ 
sonable; still, with all I could do, I 
could not quite help it. 

She was such a sbarj) litllo lady, and 
used to sit with her hands folded in 
eaoh other, looking so veiy watchful 
Vlule she talked to me, that perhaps I 
feund that rather irksome. Or perhaps 
it was her being so upright and trim ; 
though I don’t think it was that, because 
1 thought that quaintly pleasant. Nor 
can it have been the general expression 
•of her £*00, which was very sparkling 
and pi-etty fqy on old lady. I don't 
know what it was. Or at least if I j 
do, now, I thonght ^ did not tlien. Or 
at least—hut it don’t matter. 

Of a night when I was going np- 
sfcau’E to bed, she would invite me into 
her room, where she sat before the fire 
in a great chair j and, dear me, she 
would tell me about Morgan ap Kerrig 
unt'J I was quite low-spirited I Some¬ 
times she recited a few verses from 
Crumlinwallinwer and the Mewiinwillin- 
wodd <if those are the right names, 
which I date 'say they are not), and 
would become quite fiery wltli the sen¬ 
timents they expressed. Though I 
nevtr know what they were (being in 


Wel.sh), further than that they were 
highly eulogistic of the lineage of Morgan 
ap Kerrig. 

“So, Miss Snromerson,” she would 
say to me with stately triumph, “this 
you see, is the fortune inlioriteJ by my 
son. Wherever my son goes, he can 
claim kindred with Ap Kerrig. He 
may not have money, but he always lifts 
what is much bettor—family, my dear.” 

I had iiiy doiilits of their caring so 
very ranch for Murg.an ap Kerrig, in 
India and China ; but of course I 
never expressed them. I used to say 
it was a gioat tiling to be so highly 
connected. 

“It is, my dear, a great thing,” 
Mrs. Woodcourt would reply. “It has 
its di.sadvantages; my son’s choice of a 
wife, for instance, is limited by it; 
bift the matrimonial choice of the 
Iloyai family is limited, in much the 
same manner.” 

Then she would pat nlo on the .arm 
ani^imooth my dress, as much as to 
assure me that she hail a good opinion 
of me, the distance betweeu us not¬ 
withstanding. 

“ I’oor Mr. 'Woodcmirl, my dear,” 
she would s.ay, and alw.ays with .some 
emotion, for with her lofty pedigree slie 
had a very affectionate lieart, “was 
descended from a grc.at Higliland famjiy, 
the Mac Courts of Mac Ooort. He 
served his king and country as an officer 
in the Royal Highlanders, and he died 
on the field. My son is one of the last 
representatives of two old fituiilies. 
'With the blessing of Heaven he will 
sot them up again, and unito them with 
another old family.” 

It was in vain for me to tiy to change 
the subject, as I used to try—only for 
the sake of novelty—^or perhaps because 
—hut I need nifc be so parti eular. 
Mrs. 'Woodcourt never would h'k me 
change it. 

“My dear,” she said one n gni. 
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“you have so much sense^ and^ou 
look at the world in a quiet manner no 
superior to your time of life, that it is 
a comfort to me to talk to you about 
Dicae family matters of mine. You 
don’t know much of my son, my dear; 
but you kni)w enough of him, I dare 
aay, to reoolleH him ? ” 

“Yes, ma'am. I recollect him.” 

“Yos, my dear. Now, my dear, 1 
think you are a judge of character, and 
f should like to have your opinion of 
him ?” 

“O, ^f^s.Woodcourt!” saidi, “that 
is so difhcult.” 

“ Why ifi it so difficult, my dear?” 
she returned. “ i don’tsee it myself.” 

“ To give an ojunion-” 

“On so slight an acquaintance, my 
dcr.r. ThnCif true.” 

I ilidu’t m^'an that; becau.se Mr. 
'\Vood(i<mrt luul hoou at our house a 
goml deal altugollicT’, and luwl become 
( iiite intimate with iny guanii.'iu. I 
.‘'oid Sf,', and added that be seemed to 
lo very clever in his ]>rofessi<>n—we 
t.'miighl—.and that his kiutiness and 
geiitlenoss to MissJ^iite were abovc‘*aU 
j-rai.se. 

“You do him justice!” said Mrs. 
Woodcourt, itirssing my hand. “ You 
♦Ufinc him exactly. Allan is a-dear 
filh'W, and in bis profession faultless. 

1 say it, though 1 am hi.s mother. Still, 

1 luuRt confess he is not without faults, 
love.” 

“None of ns are,” said I. 

“ Ah ! i>ut bis really are faults that 
J;0 might correct, and ought tocoiTCCt,” 
ri^.urned the shai'p old lady, Hliaqdy 
hhukiug her head. “I am so luucli 
athiched to you, that I lu.ay confide in 
y«»\i, my dear,’ as a thiixl party wholly 
disinterested, that ho is fickleness itself.” 

1 Haul, 1 should liavc thought it 
hardly possible that he could have been 
etlierwiseiban constJint to his profes- 
f ion, and zealous in the ^mrsuit of it, 
judging fronf the reputation ho had 
earned. 

“ You are right again, my dear,” the 
old lady retorted but 1 don’t refer 
U» hk profession, look you.” 

\) t ” s.aid J. 

No,” said she. “I refer, my'dear, 


to his social conduct. He is always 
paying trivial attentions to young ladies, 
ami always bus been, ever since ho was 
eighteen. Now, my dear, he hya never 
really cared for any one of them, and 
has never meant in doing this to do any 
harm, or to express anything but po¬ 
liteness and gocxl nature.- Sail, it ’snot 
right, you know ; is it ? ” 

“No,” said I, as she seemed to wait 
for me. 

“And it might lead to mistaken 
notions, you see, my dear.” 

I supposed it might 

“Therefore I liavc told him, manji 
times, that he really should he 
careful, both in justice to himself sdld 
in justice to others. And ho has always 
said, ‘ Mother, I will be; but you know 
me l^etter tlian anybody else doe.«, ^nd 
y<m know 1 mean no liarm—in short, 
mean nothing.’ All of which is very 
true, my dear, but is no justification. 
However, as he is now gone so far away, 
and for an indefinite, lime, and as he 
will Irave good opportunities and intro¬ 
ductions, w'e may consider this past and 
gone. And you, my deiir,” said tb.e 
old lady, w'Lo was now ail no<la and 
smiles ; “regarding your dear self, my 
love y ” 

“Mo, Mrs. Woodoourt?” 

“ Not to be always selfish, talking of 
my son, who has gone to seek his for¬ 
tune, and to find iiifwife—when do you 
mean to seek your fortune and to find a 
husband,MissSummerson? Hey, look 
you 1 Now you blush I ” 

1 don’t tbink T di4*blo6h-wit all 
events, it was not important if I did— 
and I said, my ih*esent fortune per¬ 
fectly contented me, and 1 had no wish 
to change it. 

“Shall I tell y6u what I always 
think of you, aud the fortune yet to 
come for you, my, love ? ” said -Miw. 
Woodcourt. 

“]f you believe you are a good pro¬ 
phet,” said 1. 

‘ ‘ Why, then, it is that you will marry 
some one, very rich aud very a’orthy, 
much older—five aiu> twenty yoai^ 
perhaps—than yourself. And you will 
be an excellent wife, and much beloved, 
and very happy.” 
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“That is a good fortune,” said I 
” But, why is it to he mine! ” 

“My dear,” she returned, there’, 
suitability in it—^you are so busy, aui 
so neat, and so ]>eculiarly situated alto 
gether, that there’s suitability in it 
and it will come to pass. And nobody, 
my love, will congratulate you mon 
sincerely on such a marriage than I 
shall.” 

It was curious that this should male 
me uncomfortable, but I think it did, 
1 know it did. It made me for some 
part of that night quite uncomfortabb 
wn.s BO ashamed of my folly, th,it I 
id not like to confess it even to Ada; 
and'that made mo more uncomfortable 
still. I would have given anything not 
to have been so much in the bright old 
lady’s confidence, if I could have pos¬ 
sibly declined it. It gave me the most 
inconsistent opinions of her. At one 
time I thought she was a story-teller, 
and at another time that she was the 
pink of truth. Now, 1 susiiectcd that 
.she w,as very cunning ; no,\t moinent, I 
believed her honest Welsli heart to be 
perfectly innocent and simple. And, 
after all, what did it matter to me, and 
why did it matter to me ? Why could 
not 1, going op to bed with my basket 
of keys, slop to sit down by her fire, 
and accommodate myself for a little 
while to her, at least as well as to any¬ 
body else ; aud not tiwuble myself alrout 
tbe harmless things she said to me ? 
Impolled towards her, as I •certainly 
was, for I was very anxious that she 
sliould like mq. and was very glad indeed 
tliat she did, why should I bai’p after¬ 
wards, witlioactual'distress aud ]iaiu, 
on every word she said, and weigh it 
over and over again in twenty scales ? 
Wiry was it so worrying to me to have 
her in our house, and confidential to me 
every night, when I yet felt that it was 
Iretterand safer, somehow, thateheshould 
be there than anywhere else? These were 
perplexities and contradictions that I 
could not account for. At least, if 1 
■C'.uld—but I shall come to all that by 
aud by. and it is mere idleness tu go on 
about it now. 

So, when Mrs Woodcourt went away, 

I whs sorry to lose her, but was relieved 


I too. And then Caddy Jellyby came 
down ; aud Caddy brought such a packet 
of domestic news, that it gave u.s abund¬ 
ant occupation. 

First, Giiddy declared (and would at 
first declare nothing else) that 1 w.as 
the best adviser that ever was known. 
This, my pet s,aid, was no news at all; 
and this, I said, of course, was non¬ 
sense. Tlien Caddy told ns that slie 
was going to be married in a lunnlli ; 
.and tliat if Ada and I would be her 
bridesmaids, she was the happiest girl 
in tbe world. To be sure, this was 
news indeed ; and I thought we never 
should have done iaiking about it, we 
had so much to say to Caddy, and Caddy 
had so much to say to u.s. 

It seemed tliat Caddy’s unfortunate 
papa had got over his bankniptcy— 

‘ gone through the Gazette,” was the 
expression Caddy used, as if it were a 
.unnel,—with the general clemency and 
■oiumisci'ation of his creditors; and 
i.ad got rid of hisaft'airs in some ble.ssed 
iianncr, without succeeding in undei- 
tanding them ; aud liad given ujievery- ■ 
.Iiiiig he possessed (wliicli was not woit.li 
uuch I should tliiiik, to judge from llio 
date of the furiiitarc), and had s.atis- 
fied every one concerned ,hal ho could 
do no more, jioor man. So, lie liud been 
hononrably dismissed to “the office,’' 
to begin tbe world again. What he dirt 
at the office, I never knew : Cadily said 
be was a “Ciistom-IIonse r.-nd Genera! 
Agent,” aud the only thing I ever un¬ 
derstood about that business was, tliat 
when he wanted money more lliati usual 
he went to tbe Docks to look for it, ii,ud 
hardly ever found it. 

As soon ns her papa bad tranquiilised 
his mind by becoming this sliorii I.anib, 
and they had removed to a furnished 
lodging in Hatton Garden (w.Jiere I 
found the children, when 1 allerwards 
went there, cutting the horseliair out of 
the seats of the chairs, and choking 
themselves with it), Caddy had Iirought 
abbut a meeting between him and old 
Mr. Tnrveydrop; and poor Mr. Jellyby, 
being very bumble and meek, had de¬ 
ferred to Mr. Tnrveydrop’s Deportment 
so submissively, that they had be ‘ome 
excellent friends. By degrees, oldilMr. 
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Turveydrop, thus faaaiiliarised with the, 
idea of ids bo&’s nmrriage, had worked 
up hi& pareutal f^Mugs to the height 
of contemplating Unit event as being 
near at hand; . and had given his 
gracihus consent W tSf young couple 
commencing housekeepi^ at the Aca¬ 
demy .;to Keurmaarfiti^tj when they 
would! ' 

* ‘ And your papa, Caddy. What did 
he say ? ” 

“0 ! poor Pa,” said Caddy, *‘only 
cried, and said he hoped we might get 
on belter than he and Ma had got on. 
Jfti didn’t Kiy so before rrince ; lie only 
said so to me. And he said, * My poor 
girl, you have not been very ^voll taught 
iiow to make a home for your husband; I 
but unless you mean with all your heart 
to strive to do it, you had better rnur<ler 
him tlian marry him—if you really love 
him.’ ” I 

“ And how did you reassure him, 
<;addy T’ 

“Why, it was very distressing, you 
know, to see poor Pa so low, and hear 
him .say such terrible things, aivl 1 
eoiildij'i help crying myself. Put f told 
liim that I did meau^t with all my 
lieart; and that 1 hoped our house wimld 
he a place for him to come and find 
some comfort in, of an evening; and 
that I ho]KHl and thought I could be a 
b.'tter daugliter to bim tlicre, than at 
lioine. Tlutfi I mentioned Peopy'seoming 
to stay witii me ; ainl tlien Pa began to 
cry again, and said the children were 
Indians.” 

“Indians, Caddy ?” 

* “ Yes,” said Caddy, “Wild Indians. 
And Pa said,”—(here she Ixfgan to sob, 
poor girl, not at ail like the happiest 
girl in the world)—“that ho was sen¬ 
sible l|ho best thing that could happen 
to them was, their being all Toum- 
liawked together.” 

Ada Bugge.stcd tliat it was comfortable 
to know that Mr. Jellyby did not mean 
tbcw destructive, sentiments. 

“No, of course 1 know Pa wouldn’t 
like his family to he weltering in their 
blgod,” said Caddy; “ but lie means that 
Lh(t arc very unfortunate in l>cing Ma’s 
riJdren, ami that he is very unforiunatc 
ic^eing Ma’s husband ; and 1 am sure 


that’s true, though it seems unnatural 
to say so. ” 

I asked Caddy if Mrs. Jellyby knew 
that her wedding-day was fixed. 

“0 ! you know whatMais, Esther,” 
she returned. “ It’s impossible to say 
whether she knows it or not. She has 
been told it often enough; and when 
she 'is told it, she only gives me a placid 
look, as if I was I don’t know what— 
a steeple in the distance,” &aid Caddy, 
with a sudden idea; *'aud then sho 
shakes her head, and says ‘0 Caddy, 
Caddy, what a tcaze you are !’ and 
goes on with the BorriolwKila letters.” 

“And about your wardrobe, Caildy?” 
said I. for she was under no restraint 
with us. 

“ Well, my dear Esther,” she re¬ 
turned, drying her eyes, “I must do 
itic best I can, and trust to my dear 
Prince never to have an unkind rerneni- 
hmiicc of my coming so shabbily to him. 
If the question conccraed an outdt for 
Borriohutihi, Ma w^ould know all about 
it, and w^ould be quite excited. Being 
what it is, she neither knows nor cares.” 

Caddy was not at all in 

natural affection for her mothAv bnt 
mentioned this with tears, as an un¬ 
deniable fact : which I am afraifl it was. 
We were so sorry for the poor dear girl, 
and found so much to admire in the godd 
disposition whi(‘.h had survived undef 
such cUscouragemeDt, that we both at 
onc^e (t moan Ada and I) proposed a 
little scheme, that nxade her perfectly 
joyful. Tills was, her staying with us 
for three weeks; my sChying with her 
for one; and ou» all tlijee contriving 
and cutting out, and repairing, and 
sewing, and saving, and doing the very 
best we could think of, to make the 
most of her stock. My guardian being 
as pleased with tho idea as Caddy was, 
we took her liomcf next day to arrange 
the matter ; and brought her out again 
in triumph, with her boxes, and all the 
purchases that could be squeezed out of 
a ten-pound note, which Mr. .lellyby 
had found in the Doi^lis I suppose, but 
which he atall events gave her. What 
my gnsirdian would not have given her, 
if we had eticour.*iged him, it w’^ld be 
difficult to say ; but we thought it ri^ht 
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to compound for no more than hor wed¬ 
ding-dress and bonnet. He agreed to 
this compromise; and if Caddy had 
ever been happy in hor life, she was 
liappy when we sat down to work. 

She was clumsy enough with hor 
needle, pCK)r girl, and pricked her 
hngers os much as she had been used to 
ink them. She could not help redden-1 
ing a little, now and then: partly with j 
the smart, and partly with vexation at 
being able to do no better : but she 
soon got over that, au<l began to improve 
rapidly. So, day after day, she, and 
my darling, and my little maid Charley, 
and a milliner out of the town, and I, 
»at hard at work, as pleasantly as pos¬ 
sible. 

Over and above this, Caddy was very 
anxious “to learn housekeeping,*’ as 
she said. Now, Mercy ujmn us ! the 
idea of her learning housekeeping of a 
persf»n of ray vast experience was such 
a joke, that I laughed, and coloured up, 
and fell into a comical confusion w licn 
she propoBOil it. However, I said, 
“Caddy, I am sure you arc very wel¬ 
come to leant anything that you can 
learn of we, my dear; ’* and I showed 
her all my books and mctho<ls, and all 
my fid^K^tty ways. You would have 
supposed that I was showing her some 
wonderful inventions, by her study of 
them ; and if you had seen hor, when¬ 
ever I jingled my housekeeping 'keys, 
get up and attend me, certainly yon! 
might have tliought that there never | 
■was a greater impostor than I, with a ] 
blinder follower than Caddy Jellyby. 

So, what with woj-kiiig and house¬ 
keeping, andV lessons to Charley, and 
haekgaminon in the evening with my 
guardian, and ducts with Adji, the three 
weeks slipped fast away. Then T went 
home with Caddy, to see what could 
l)e done there ; and. Ada and Charley 
remained behind, to take care of my 
guardian. 

When I Sfiy T werjt homo with Caddy, 

I mean to the furnished lodging in Hat- ' 
.on Garden. Wo went to Newman j 
Street two or thf'ce timcK, where pre- 
parati(U)s were in progress U»o ; a good ! 
many, I observed, for enhancing the 
comforts of old Mr. Tun-eydrop, and a * 


few for putting the nf^wly married couple 
away cheaply at the tof> of tlm house; 
but our great point w'as to make the 
furnished lodging decent for tlio wed¬ 
ding brc.akfaf5t, and to imbue Mrs. 
Jellyby beforehand with some faint 
sense of the occasion. 

The latter was the more difficult 
thing of the two, because Mrs. Jellyby 
and an unwholcsorae boy occupied the 
front sitting-room (the back one was .a 
more closet), and it was littered down 
with waste paper and lloriiobotdait 
doenmouts, as an untidy 8tal)lc might 
he littered with straw. Mrs. Jellyby 
sat there all day, drinking strong coffee, 
dictating, and holding Borrioboolaii 
interviews by appointment. The un¬ 
wholesome boy, who seemed to me to 
be going into a decline, took his meals 
out of the house. Wlien Mr. Jellyby 
came borne, he usually gioaiicd and 
went down into the kitchen. Thi^re he 
got something to oat, if the servant 
wcmld give him anything ; ami then, 

I feeling that Im was in the way, went out 
an«l walked about Hatton Garden in the 
wet. The poor children scrambled up 
and tumbled down the house, as they 
bad always been aocnstoiu' d ti* do. 

The production of tlieso devoted little 
sacrifices, in any presentable condition, 
being quite out of the question at a 
week's notice, I yiroposeil to Caddy that 
wc should make them as hfiupy as wo 
could, on her marriage morning, in the 
attic where they all slept; and should 
confine our gi*eat«st efforts to her mama 
and her mama’s room, ami a oleai 
breakfast. In truth Mrs. Jellyby re¬ 
quired a goo«l deal of attention, the 
lattice-work up her back having widened 
considerably since T first know her, and 
lier hair looking like the mane of a 
dustman’s hi>r.se. 

Thinking that the display of Caddy's 
wardrobe would be the best means of 
appro-aching the subject, IJnviied Mrs. 
Jellyby to come and look at it spread 
out on Caddy’s bed, in the evening after 
the unwholesome boy. was gone. 

“My dear Miss Summerson,” s^id 
she, rising from her desk, with ^er 
usual sweetness' of temper, “ these pre 
redlly ridiculous preparatioue, thou h 
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your aasjsling tbem is a proof of your 
kiiidncBH. Tliorc is something so iu- 
exprcssibly absurd to me, in the idea 
of Cadily being married ! 0 Caddy, 
you silly, silly, silly puss 

She eaiiio up stairs with us notwith¬ 
standing, and looked at the clothes in 
her customary far-otf manner. They 
suggested one distinct idea to her ; for 
she said, with her placid smile, and 
shaking her head, ‘‘My good Miss Sum- 
inerson, at half the cost, this weak 
child might have 'been equipped for 
Africa ! ” 

On our going down-stairs again, Mrs. 
JolJyby asked me whether tliis trouble 
some business was really to take place 
next Wedtiesday ? And on my replying 
yes, she said, “Will my room be re- 
(juired, my dear Miss Summerson ? 
For it's quit<\ impossible that 1 can put 
my papers away.” 

I took the liberty of saying that tl»e 
room would certainly be wanted, and 
that I thought we must put the papers 
away somewhere. “Well, my dear 
Miss Surainorson,” said Mrs. Je^yhy, 
“y<iu know In'st, I dare say. But by 
obliging me to emplf)y a boy, Caddy has 
onibanasst^ me to that extent, over- 
wbelmetl us I am w'ith j'ublic business, 
(hat I don't know which way to tuin. | 
Wo have a Uamitication meeting, too, 
on Wednesday afieruoon, and the incon¬ 
venience in very seriems.” 

‘ It V not likt“ly to occur again,” 
aid I, smiling. “Oaddy will be mai*- ] 
icd but once, probably.” I 

‘That's true,” Mrs, Jellybyreplied, 
•“that’s tiuic, 7ny doju*. I supi) 08 e wo 
must make the best of it! ” 

Tlio next question was, how Mrs. 
Jellyby should be dressed on the occa¬ 
sion. 1 thought it very curious to see 
her looking on serenely from her writ¬ 
ing-table, while daddy and I discusKed 
it; ocaislouully shaking her head at ue 
with a hf^lf-repvoachful smile, like a 
snixjrior spirit who could just ber^ with 
our trilling. 

The state in v^iich her dresses were, 
and the extraordinary confusion in which 
“le kept them, adiled not a little to our 
ifficulty; but at le'nglh wo devised 
unething not vcjy unlike what a-com- 


mon-placc mother might wear on such 
an occaHiou. ‘J’he abstracted manner in 
which Mrs. Jellyby would deliver her¬ 
self up to having this attire tried on by 
tho dress-maker, and the sweetness 
with which she would then observe to 
me liow sorry she was that I had not 
turned my thoughts to Africa, were 
consistent with the rest of her behaviour. 

The lodging was rather eonlined as 
to space, but t fancied that if Mrs. 
Jellyby’s household had been the only 
lodgers in Saint Faurs or Saint 
Peter’s, the sole advantage they would 
have found in the size of the building 
would have U'en its affording a great 
deal of room to be dirty in. I believe 
tbal nothing belonging to the family, 
whicli it had been possible to break, 
was unbroken at tlie time of those pre¬ 
parations for Caddy's mfirriage; that 
nothing which it had been possible to 
spoil in any way, was nnspuili; and 
that no domestic object which was 
; capable of collecting dirt, from a dear 
j child’s knee to the door-plate, was with¬ 
out as much dirt as could well accumu¬ 
late upon it. 

Poor Mr. Jellyby, who very seldom 
spoke, and almost always s:ii when he 
was at homo with his head a^inst the 
wall, became interested when he saw 
tijat Oaddy and I were attempting to 
e.stahliKli some onler among all this 
waste and ruin, and took off his coat 
to help. But such wonderful things 
came tumbling out of the closets when 
they were opened—bits of mouldy pie, 
sour bottles, Mrs. JcllyJ>y’B caps, letters, 
tea, forks, odd boots and shoes of 
children, firewoVl, wdfers, saucepan- 
lids, damp sugar in odds and ends 
of paper bags, footstools, black-lead 
brushes, bread, Mrs, Jellyby’s bonnets, 
books with butter sticking to tho bind- 
ing, guttered ciyidle-ends put out by 
being turned upsidt' down in broken 
candle-sticks, nutsbcll.H, hond.s and tails 
of shrimps, dinu<*r-inat8, gloves, coffee- 
grounds, umbrellas—that he l<»oked 
frightened, and left off again. But be 
came in regulrrly %vcry evening, and 
sat without his coat, with his head 
j against the wall; as thongli he would 
1 have heli>ed us, if he had kno^ how. 
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“’Poor Pa ! ** eaid Caddy to me, on 
the night before the great day, when we 
.really had got things a little, to rights. 
“It seems unkind to leave him, Esther, 
But what conld 1 do, if I stayed 
Since I first knew you, I have tidied 
and tidied over and over again ; but 
it ^8 useless. Ma and Africa, together, 
upset tlie whole house directly. Wo 
never have a servant who don’t drink. 
Ma’s ruin<ms to everything.” 

Mr. Jellyhy conld not hear what she 
said, but he aecniod very low indeed, 
and shed tears, I thought. 

“My heart aches for him; that it 
does !” sobbed Catldy. “I can’t help 
thinking, to-night, Esther, how dearly 
I hoi>e to l>c liappy with Prince, and 
how dearly Pa hoped, 1 dare say, to he 
happy with Ma. What a disai»pointed 
life ! ” 

“ My dear Caddy! ” said Mr. Jellyby, 
looking slowly round from the wall. 
It was the first time, I tliink, I ever 
hear<l him say three words together. 

“Yes, Pu!” cried 0add5% going to 
him and embracing him affectionately. 

“Aly dear Caddy,” said Mr. Jellyby. 
“Never have-” 

“Not Prince, Pa?” faltered Caddy. 
“Not haxe Prince ?” 

“Yes, luy dear,” said Mr. Jellyby. 

“ Have him, certainly. But, never 
have-” 

I mentioned, in my account of our 
first visit in Tliiivies’ Inn, that Eichard 
described Mn Jellyby as frequently 
opening his mouth after dinner without 
saying anything... It was a habit of 
his. He opened his mouth now, a great 
many times, slid shook his head in a 
melancholy manner. 

* * What do you wish me not to have ? 
Don’t have what, dear Pa ? ” asked 
Caddy, coaxing him, with her arms 
round his neck. , 

“Never have a Mission, my dear 
child.” 

Mr. 5 Jellyby groaned, and laid his 
head against the wall again; and this 
,wa8 the only time I ever heard him 
make any approa^ to expressing his 
sentimeots on the Borrioboolan question. 

1 suppose he had been more talkative, 
and lively, once ; but he seemed to have i 


been completely exhaustctl long before I 
knew him. 

I thought Mre. Jellyby never would 
have left oflf serenely looking over her 
papers, and drinking coffee, that night, 
it was twelve o’clock befoi*e we could 
obtain possession of the roonn ; and the 
clearance it required thou, was so dis¬ 
couraging, that Caddy, wiio was almost 
tired ont, .sat down in the middle of the 
dust, and cried. But she soon cheered 
up, and we did wonders with it before 
we went to bed. 

In the morning it looked, by the aid 
of a few flowers and a quantity of soap 
and water, and a little arrangcmoul, 
quite g?i 3 '. The ]dain breakfast made 
a cheerful show, and Caddy was per- 
['eclly charming. But when ray dar¬ 
ling came, I thought—and 1 think now 
—tliat I never had seen such a dear 
face as my beautiful pot'.s. 

We made a little feast for the children 
iip-staivB, and We put J’ecj'y at the head 
of the tabic, ami we showed iIkuii 
C addy in her bridal dress, and they 
clapjAcd their hands and hurrahed, an<l 
Caddy cried to think that she was going 
away from them, and hugged them over 
and over again, until we brcaight Prince 
up to fetch her away—\vheu, lam sorry 
to s;iy, Peepy bit him. Tlicn there 
was old Mr. Turveydrop down-stairs, 
in a state of Deportment not to be ex¬ 
pressed, benignly blessing Caddy, and 
^ving my guardian to understand, that 
lis son’s ^appiuess was ids own paronUd 
work, and that he sacrificed personal 
considerations to ensure it. “My dear 
sir,” said Mr. Turv-.ydrop, “these 
young people will live witli me; my 
house is large enough for their accom¬ 
modation, and they shall not want the 
shelter of my roof. 1 could have wislied 
—you will understand tho allusion, Mr. 
Jamdyce, for you remember my illus- 
triouB patron the Prince Regent — I 
could have wished that my son had 
mu'ri^d into a family where there was 
more Deportment; but the will of 
Heaven be dtme ! ” 

Mr. and Mrs. Pardigglo were of the 
party—Mr. Pardiggle, an obstinal«- 
lookiug roan with a large waistcoat anrt. 
stubbly hair, who was always talking i/h 
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a loud bass voice about his mite, or 
iVfrs. Pardigglo’s mite, or tbeir five 
Iwys* mites. Mr. Quale, with his hair 
brushed back as usual, and his knobs 
of temples shining very much, wan also 
there ; not in ti»e character of a disap- 
})ointed hwor, but as the Accepted of a 
young—at least, an unmarried—lady, 
a Miss AVisk, wlio was also there. Miss 
Wisk^s mission, my guardian said, was 
to show the world that woman’s mission 
was man’s mission ; and that the only 
gcimine mission, of b(Jth man and wo¬ 
man, was to be always moving decla¬ 
ratory resolutions about things in 
general at public meetings. The guests 
were few; but were, as one might 
expect at Mrs. Jellyhy’s, all devoted to 
public objecla only. Besides those I 
have mentioned, there was an extremely 
dirty lady, witli her bonneit all awry, 
and the ticketed price of licr dress 
still sticking on it, whose neglected 
home, Caddy told me, was like a ftlthy 
wildcmess, but whose church was like 
a fancy fail*. A very contentious gen¬ 
tleman, wlio said it was his mission to 
bo everybody’s brother, but who ap¬ 
peared to be on terms of coolness with 
the whole ojhis large family, completed 
the parly. 

A party, having less in common with 
su<*.h ail occasion, could hardly Lave 
been got together by any ingenuity. 
Sucii a mean iiiissluii as the domestic 
misKiimj^Wts the very last thing to be 
endured among them; indeed, Miss 
Wisk informed us, with great indigna¬ 
tion, lieforc we sat down to breakfast, 
'jijat the idea id woman’s mission lying 
chiefiy in the narrow sphere of 
Itorue was an outrageous slander on the 
jiart of her Tyrant, Man. One other 
singularity was, that nobody with a 
missitm—except Mr. Quale, whose mis¬ 
sion, as 1 think I have formerly said, 
was to be in ecstasies with evcryliody’s 
mission—cjtfdl at all for anybody’s mis¬ 
sion. Mrs. Pardiggle l>eing as clear 
that the only one infallible course was 
her course of policing upon the poor, 
and applying benevolence to them like a 
's£|ait-waistcoat; as Miss Wisk was that 
tm only practical thin’g for the world 
the cmancijHitioii of Woman from 


the thraldom of her Tyrant, Man. Mrs. 
Jellyby, all the while, sat smiling at 
the limited vision that could see any-, 
thing but Borrioboola-Oha. 

But 1 am anticijiating now the pur¬ 
port of our conversation on the ride 
liome, instead of first marrying Caddy. 
We all went to church, and Mr. Jellyby 
gave her away. Of the air with which 
old Mr. Turveydrop, with his hat under 
his loft arm, (the inside presented at 
the clergyman like a cannon,) and his 
eyes creasing themselves up into his 
wig, stood, stiff and high-shouldered, 
heliind us briilcBinitids during the cere¬ 
mony, and afterwards saluted us, I 
could never say enough to do it justice. 
Miss Wisk, wluun I cannot report as 
prepossessing in api>earan(te, and whose 
manner was grim, Ustened to the pro¬ 
ceedings, as part of Woman’s wrongs, 
with a disdainful face. Mrs. .IcUyby, 
with lier calm smile and lier biiglit 
eyes, lookeil the least couccmed*of all 
the comjiany. 

We duly came back to breakfast, and 
Mrs. Jellyby sat at the head of the 
tabic, and Mr. Jellyby at the foot. 
Caddy had previously stolen up-stairs, 
to hug the children again, and tell them 
that her jumie was Tnrveydr*p. But 
this piece of information, instead of 
being an agreeable surprise to Pcepy, 
threw him on his back in such trans¬ 
ports of kicking grief, that I could <lo 
nothing on being sent for, but accede to 
the proposal that he should be admitted 
to the breakfast ^^ble. So he caOic 
down, and sat in my »lap ; and Mrs. 
Jellyby, after saying, in rtfference to the 
state of his pinomre, “ you naughty 
Peepy, what a shocking little )»ig you 
are ! ” was not at all discomposed. He 
was very good, except that he brought 
down Noah with him (out of an ark I 
had given him bcfoije we w'ent to chunsh), 
and would dip him head first into the 
wine-glasses, and then pul him in his 
mouth. 

My guardian, with his sweet temper 
and his quick ijerception and his ami¬ 
able face, made soilletliing agreeable 
even out of the uugenial company. 
None of them seemed able to talk about 
anything but his, or her, owrn odi sub- 
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ject, and none of them seemed able to 
talk about even tliat, as part of a world 
in which there was anything else ; but 
my guardian turned it all to the moiry 
oneouragement of Caddy, and the ho¬ 
nour of tlie occasion, and brought us 
through tlie breakfast nobly. What we 
should have done without him, I am 
afraid to think ; for, all the company 
despising the bride and bridegroom, 
■and old Mr. Turveydrop—and old Mr. 
Turvcydrop, in virtue of his Deport¬ 
ment, considering himself vastly superior 
to all the company—it was a very un¬ 
promising case. 

At last the time came when jwor 
Caddy was to go, and when all her pro¬ 
perty was packed on the hired coach and 
pair that was to take her and her hus¬ 
band to Gravesend. It affected us to 
see Caddy clinging, then, to her deplo¬ 
rable home, and hanging on her mother's 
neck with the greatot tenderness. 

“I am very sorry I couldn’t go on 
writing from dictation, Ma,” soblied 
Caddy. “1 hope yon forgive menow?" 

“O Caddy, Caddy !” said Mi-s. Jol- 
lyby, “ I have told you over and over 
again that I liave eug.aged a hoy, and 
there’s an end of if' 

“ Youcare sure you are not the least 
angry with me, Ma ? Say you are sure 
before 1 go away, Ma ?” 

“You fodish Caddy,” returned Mrs. 
.fellyhy, “do I look angry, or have'I 
inclination to lie angry, or time to bo 
angry ? How can.ycu '! 

■“ Take a little car* of Pa while I am 
gone, mama! ” 

Mrs. Jellyby positively Laughed at 
the fancy. '“Y'ou romantic child,” 
said she, lightly patting Caddy’s hack. 
“Go along. I am excellent friends 
with yon. Now', good bye, Caddy, and 
Iw very h.appy !” 

Then Oiuldy hung upon her father, 
and nurse d his check again.st hers as if 
lie wore some poor dull child in pain. 
All this took place in the hall. Her 
father released her, took out his pooket- 
haiidkei'chiof, and eat down on the 
stairs with his Ih-ad against the wall. 
I hoi* he found some consolation in 
walls. I almost think he did. 

AmT then I’rinpc took her. arm in his. 


j and turned with great emotion and 
I respect to bis father, whose Deport¬ 
ment at that moment was overwhelm¬ 
ing. 

“Thank you over and over again, 
father !” said Prince, kissing his liand. 
“ I am very grateful for all your kind¬ 
ness and consideration regarding our 
marriage, and so, I can assure you, is 
Caddy. 

“ Very,” sobbed Caddy. “ Ve ry ! ” 

“My dear son,” said Mr. Turvcy¬ 
drop, “and dear dangliter, I have done 
my duty. If the spirit of a sainted 
Wooman hovers above ns, and looks 
down on the ocoasioii, that, and your 
constant affection, will he my recom¬ 
pense. You will not fail in i/tmr duty, 
my son And daughter, I believe ?” 

“Dear father, never !” cried Prince. 

“Never, never, dear Mr. Turvey¬ 
drop ! ” said Caddy. 

“This,” returned Mr. Turveydrop, 
“ is as it should be. My children, jny 
I home is yours, my he.art is yours, my 
I all is yonrs. I will never leave you ; 
notlting but Death shall part us. My 
dear son, you contem]ilatc an absence of 
a week, I think ' ” 

“A week, dear father.). We shall 
return home this day week." 

“My dear child,” said Mr. Turvcy¬ 
drop, “let me, even under the present 
exceptional circumstances, recommend 
sti’ict punctuality. It is hijrhly impor¬ 
tant to keep the connexion together; 
and schools, if at all neglected, are apt 
to take olfcnce. ” 

“Thisday week, father, we shall he 
sure to be home to dinner.” 

“Good!” said Mr. Turveydrop. 
“You will find fires, my dear Caro¬ 
line, in your own room, and dinner 
prepared in’ my ajiartment. Yes, yes. 
Prince ! ” antici|iating some self-deny¬ 
ing objection on his son’s part with a 
great air. “Yon .and our Caroline 
will be strange in the oppe part of the 
premises, and will, therefore, dine that 
day in my apartment. Now, bless 
ye!” 

They drove away ; and whether I 
wondered most at Mrs. Jellyhy, or at 
Mr. Turveydrop, I did not kni w. 
Ada and my guardian were in the s^i o 
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cojiditiori when we came to talk it over. 
But lH:*foro wo drove away, too, I 
receivod a most unexpected and elo¬ 
quent coinpUment from Mr. Jellyby. 
He came up to me in the hall, took 
botli my liantls, pressed tliem eanicstly, 
an<l oi)ejtivd his month twic<5. I was so 
sure of his inouriing, tiiat 1 said, quite 
fltUTK'cl, “You arc very welcome, sir, 
Tray don't itmntion it!” 

“ I i)oi)c this marriage is for the best, 
guardian?” said I, when we three 
wer(‘ on our road homo. 

‘ I hoi)C it is, little woman. Pa- 
tienee. \Ye shall see.” 

“Is the wind iu the East to-day?” 
I ventured to ask him. 

He laughfd lieartily, and answered 
“No.” 
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I “But it must have been this morn- 
I ing, I think,” sjud I. 

He answered “No,” again; and this 
time my dear girl confidently answered 
“No,” too, and shook the lovely head 
which, with its blooming flowers against 
the golden hail', was like tlie vei*y 
Spring. “Much you kijow of East 
winds, ray ugly darling,” said I, kiss¬ 
ing her in my admiration—1 couldn’t 
help it. 

Well 1 It was only their love for me, 
I know very well, and it is a long time 
ago. I must write it, oven if I i*ub it 
ont again, because it gives lue so much 
pleasure. Tlicy said there could be no 
East wind where Somebody was; they 
said that wherever Biiine Durden went, 
there was sunshine and summer air. 


CIIAPTEH XXXI. 

NUUSR AND PATIENT. 


T HAD not hren at liorae again*maiiy 
days, N\ hell one evening I went up-staire 
into my own nxnn to take a jK'ep over 
Oiiarley’s Shoulder, ami see how slie 
was getting on witli her eofjy-hook. 
Writing uas a tiying business to Char¬ 
ley, who seemed to have no natural 
pow(*r over a pen, hut in w'hosc hand 
every ajipeared to liecoine per¬ 
versely aiiiiuatctl, and to go wrong and 
crooked, and to and splash, and 

sidle into eornevs, like a sa<UUe-donkey. 
It was very odd, t-o sec what old letters 
Charley's young hand made ; they, ao 
wrinkled, and shrivelled, and tottering; 
it, so plump and round. Yet Charley 
wna niieominonly expert at other things, 
aucUhad as nimble little fingers as lever 
wateho<l. 

“Well, Charley,” said I, looking over 
a copy of the letter 0 in wliieli it was 
represented as square, triangular, pear- 
shaped, ami eollapsed in all kinds of 
ways, “ we arc improving. If we only 
get to make it round, we shall bo per- 
fjiCl, (/barley.” 

' Then I made one, and Charley mndc 

ae, and the pen wouldn’t ‘olu Char¬ 


ley's neatly, but twisted it up into a 
knot. 

“Never mind, Charley. We shall 
do it in lime.” 

Charley laid down her pen, me copy 
being finished; opened and shut her 
cramped little hand ; looked gravely at 
the page, Inilf in pride and half iu 
doubt; and got up, and dropped me a 
curtsey. 

“Thank you,^mIsR. If you pkase, 
misj;, did you knoAv a poor person of the 
name of .lenny ?” 

“A brickinhUer’s ^ife, Charley? 
Yes.” 

“ She came and spoke to me when I 
was out a little while ago, and said you 
knew her, miss. She asked mo if I 
w'.asift the youn^ lady’s little maid— 
mt;anlng you for the young lady, miss— 
and I sail! yes, miss.” 

“ I thought she had left Ihifi neigh- 
hourhot.Kl altogether, tJliarley.” 

“So she had, miss, hut she’s come 
back .again to wliorwshe used to live— 
she and Liz. Did you know another 
poor person of the name of Liz, 
miss ?” 
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“ I think I do, Charloy, though not 
byname.” 

‘‘That’s what she said !” Totorned 
.Charley. “They have both come 
back, miss, and have been tramping 
high and low.” ’ ' 

“Tramping high and low, have they, 
Charley?” 

“Yes, miss.” If Charley could only 
have made the letters in her copy as 
round as the eyes with which she looked 
into my face, they would have been 
excellent. “And this poor person 
came about the bouse three or four 
days, hoping to get a glimpse of you, 
miss—all she wanted, she said—but 
you were away. That was when she 
saw me. She saw me a going about, 
miss,” said Charley, with a short.laugh 
"f the greiitcst delight and pride, 
“and she thought I looked like your 
maid 

“ Did she though, really, Charley ? ” 

“Yes, miss!” said Charley, 
“ really and truly.” And Clmrley, 
with another short laugh of the purest 
glee, made her eyo.s very round again, 
and looked as serious as became my 
maid. I was never tired of seeing Cliai'- 
ley in the full enjoyment of that groat 
dignity, standing before me with her 
youthful face and figure, and her steady 
manner, and her childish exultation 
breaking through it now and then in 
the pleasantest way. 

“And where did you see her, Char¬ 
ley ? ” said I. 

My little maid’s couutenance fell, as 
she replied, “By the doctor’s shop, 
miss.” For Cliarley wore her black 
frock yet. 

I asked if the brickmaker’s wife 
were ill, but Charley said No. It was 
some one else. Some one in licr cottage 
who had tramped down to Saint 
Alban’s, and was tramping ho didn’t 
know whore. A poor boy, Charley 
said. No father, no mollier, no any 
one. V Like as 'Tom might have lieen, 
miss, if Emma and me had died after 
father,” said Charley, her round eyes 
fdling with tears. - 

“And she was getting medicine for 
him, Charley?” 

“She'said, miss,” returned Charley, 


“how that he hail once done as much 
for her.” 

My little maid’s face was so eager, 
and her quiet hands wore folded so 
closely in one another as she stood 
looking at me, that I had no great 
difficulty in reading her thoughts. 
“Well, Charley,” said I, “itapf)cars 
to me tliat you and I can do no better 
than go round to Jenny’s, and sec 
what’s the matter.” 

The alacrity with which Ctiarley 
brought iny bonnet and veil, and, h.av- 
ing dressed me, quaintly pinned her¬ 
self into her warm shawl and made 
herself look like a little old woman, 
sufficiently expressed her readiness. So 
Charley and 1, without saying anything 
to any one, went out. 

It was a cold, wild niglit, .and the 
trees shuddered in the wind. The rain 
had been thick and heavy all d.ay, and 
with little intermission f-'r many days. 
None was falling just lljcn, however. 
The sky had partly cle.ared, but wiis 
very gloomy-—^even above ns, wiiere a 
few ^tars were shining. In the north 
and nortli-wosl, where the sun had set 
tlirco hours Iwforo, there w.-xs a jxale 
dead light both beautifnl and awful; 
and into it long .sullen linos of eloml 
waved up, like a sea stricken immov¬ 
able as it was heaving. Towaixls Lon¬ 
don, a lurid glare overhung the whole 
dark waste ; and the contrast between 
these two lights, and Hie (Siiby whixih 
the redder light engendered of an un- 
c.arthly fire, gleaming on all the nnsccii 
buildings of the city, and on all the 
faces of its many thousands of wonder 
iug inhabitants, was as Milcmn as might 
be. 

I haxl no thought, th;it night—none, 
I am quite sure—of wh.-it was soon ti> 
happen to me. But I bavi- alw.ays remem¬ 
bered since, tliiit wliou n o bail stopped 
at the garden gate to look up at the 
sky, and when we went upon onr way, 
I had,for a moment an nndefiuahle im¬ 
pression of myself as Iwing something 
iiffereiit from what t tlien was. I 
kno'\v it was then, and there, that I 
had it. I have ever since connected 
the feeling with that spot and time, an,} 
with everything associated with thti) 
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Rpot and time, to the disi'uit roices in 
the town, the barking; of a dog, and 
the sound of wlioels coming down the 
miry hill. 

It was Saturday night; and most of 
the people belonging to the place where 
wc were going, were drinking elsewhere. 
Wc found it quieter than I had previ¬ 
ously scon it, though quite as iniserable. 
The kilns were burning, and a .stifling 
vapour set towards us with a pale blue 
glare. 

We came to tlic cottage, where there 
was a fi-eble candle in the patched j 
window. We ta}>ped at the door, and j 
went in. The mother of the little child 
who Lad died, was sitting in a chair on 
one side of the poor Are hy the bed; 
and op})osite to her, a wretched hoy, 
supported by the chimney-piece, W’as 
cowering on ihe floor. Ho held under 
his arm, like a little bundle, a frag¬ 
ment of a fur cap; and as he tried to 
waim liimself, he shook until the crazy 
door and window shook. The place 
was closer than before, and had au un¬ 
healthy, and a very jieculiar smell. 

1 had not lifted my veil when 1 first 
spoke to the woman, which w'as at the 
moment our goixig in. Tlio boy 
staggered up instantly, and staved at 
me with a reiuarkablo expression of | 
Kur)>riBe and terror. 

Mis action was so quick, and my 
lieing the caii.se of it w'as so evident, 
thiit 1 ^ 0 % still, instead of advancing 

‘ I wmn’t go no more to the beiryin j 
ground,’’ muttered the boy; “I ain’t 

going there, so I tell you !” 

I lifted iny^vcil and .spoke to the 
woman. said to me in a low 

voice, “Don’t mind him, ma’am. 
lie’ll soon coirie liack to his head;” 
au<l*suidto him, “Jo, Jo, what’s ^e 
matter ? ” 

“I know wot she’s come for ! ” cried 
the boy. 

“Whof” 

“J Fbe lady there. Sbe’s come to 
getme to go jlong 'witb her to the 
berryiii ground. I won’t go to the 
‘berryin gionnd, I don’t like the 
iame on it. She might go a berryin 
me.” His shivering came do again, 
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and as he leaned against the wall, ho 
shook the hovel. 

“He has Iwen talking off and on 
about such like, all day, ma’am,” said 
Jenny, softly. “ Why, how yon stare ! 
This is Di;/ lady, Jo.” 

“Is it?” retnmed the boy, doubt¬ 
fully, and surveyiiig me witb Ills arm 
held out above his burning eyes. “She 
looks to me the t’ other one. It ain’t 
the bonnet, nor yet it ain’t the gownd, 
but she looks to me the t ’other one.” • 

My little Charley, with her premature 
experience of illness and trouble, liad 
pulled off her honuct and shawl, and 
now went quietly up to him with a 
chair, and sal him down in it, like au 
old sick nmsc. Kxcept that no anch 
attendant could have shown hiu> Char¬ 
ley’s youthful face, which seemed to 
engage his confidence. 

“ I any ! ” said iho buy. “ I'om tell 
me. Ain’t the lady the t’ other hidy ? ” 

Cliarlcy sliook her head, as she me¬ 
thodically drew bis rags iiliout him and 
made him as w-arm as she coold. 

“0!” the boy muttered. “Then 
I ’spose she ain’t.” 

“ I came to see if I conld do you any 
good,” said 1. “What is the matter 
with you ? ” 

“I’m a being froze,” returned the 
boy hoarsely, with his haggard gaze 
wandering about me, “and then burnt 
up, and then froze, and then burnt up, 
ever so many times in a hour. And 
my head’s all sleepy, and all a going 
nnad-like—and I’m so dry—and.my 
bones isn’t half so ^uoh bones as 
liaiu.” 

“When did he coine#icre ?” I asked 
the woman. 

“This morning, ma’am, I found him 
at the comer of the town. I had known 
him up in London yonder. Hadn't I, 
Jo?” 

“Tom-all-Alone’s,” the boy replied. 

Whenever be fi.xed his attention or 
his eyes, it was only for a venr little 
while. He soon began to droop his head 
again, and roll it heavily, and speak as 
if he were half awake. 

“ When did he come from London ? ” 
I asked. 

“I come from London yes’d^,’| said 
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the boy hiiPBelf, oov flosbod and bot. 
“I’m a going somewberos.” 

“ Where is be going ? ” I asked. 

“ Somewbei-es, ” jepeatod the boy, in 
a louder tone. “I have been moved 
cm, and moved on, more nor ever I was 
afore, since the t’other one giv* me the 
sov’ring. Mrs. Snagsby, she’s always 
a watching, and a driving of me—wliat 
have T done to her ?—and they ’re all a 
■watching and a driving of me, Every- 
|pe of ’em’s doing of it, from tho time 
when I don’t get up, to the time when 
1 don't go to bed. And I’m a going 
aomewheres. That’s where I’m a going. 
She told me, .down in Tom-all-Alone’s, 
.as she come from Stolbnns, and so I 
took the Stolbnns Bead. It ’a as good 
as another.” 

He always concluded by addressing 
Charley. 

“What is to he done with him *” 
said I, taking the woman aside. “ lie 
could not travel in this state, even if he 
had a pnrpose, and knew where he was 
going!” 

“I know no more, m-i’am, than the 
dead,” she replied, ghim-ing coinims- 
(.iouately at him. “Perhaps the dead 
know bettor, if they Cenld only tell us. 
I’ve kept_him here all day for pity’s 
sake, and' I’ve given him broth .and 
physic, and hu has gone to try if any 
one will take him in (here’s my i>retty 
in tho bed—her cliild, hut I call it 
mine) ; but I can’t keep him long, for 
if my husband was to come home and 
find him bore, be’d he rough in patting 
him out, and (jiight do liim a hurt. 
Hark ! Here comes Liz back ! ” 

The other w( man came hurriedly in 
ns slie spoke, and tho hoy got up witli 
a half obscured sense that ho was ox- 
lieoted to be going. When tho little 
child awoke, and when and how Charley 
got at it, took it out of bed, and began 
to walk about hushing it, I don’t know. 
There she was, doing all this, in a qniot 
motherly manner, as if she were living 
in Mrs'. Blinder’s attic ■with Tom and 
Emma again, 

• The friend had been here and there, 
and had been played about from hand to 
hand, and had come back as she went. 
At first jt was too early for the hoy to he 


received into the proper refuge, and at 
last it was too late. One oflieial sent 
her to another, and the other sent her 
hack again to the first, and so haek- 
w^ard and foiward; until it appeared 
to me as if both must have been ap- 
jiointed for their skill in evading their 
duties, instead of performing them. 
And now, after all, she sold, bteathing 
quickly, for she had been running, and 
was frightened too, “Jenny, your mas¬ 
ter’s on tile road home, and mine’s 
not far behind, and the Lord help the 
hoy, for we can do no more for him 
They put a few halfjience together and 
hurried them into his hand, and so, 
in an oblivions, hair-tlmiikinl, half- 
iisscnsibie way, ho shufliod out of tho 
house. 

'Hlive mo tho child, iny deai ' ” s.ti(l 
its mother to Charley, “and thaiil. jon 
kindly too • Jenny, woman dear, good 
night I Young lady, if niy masti! don't 
fail out with me. I’ll look down liy tin 
kiln by and by, where the boy -will lir 
most like, and again in the morning ' ” 
She hniricl off; and infsently we 
pasiicd hei bushing and singing to hei 
child at her own door, ami looking 
anxiously along the road fur her dnui- 
ken bnsliand. ' 

I was afiaiil of staying then, to speak 
to either woman, lest 1 .should hung 
her into trouble. Hut 1 said to Cb.irley 
that wo must not leave the boy 1 1 die. 
Cb.arley, who knew what t.* mueli 
better than 1 did, and wlio.se quiokness 
equalled her presence of mind, glided 
on before me, aud presently we came up 
with Jo, just sbott of the biick-Uln. 

I think ho must liavclieguu liis jour¬ 
ney witli some small bundle under his 
wm, and must have had it stolen, or 
lost it. For he still carried his wretched 
fragment uf fur cap like a bundle, though 
he went bare-headed through the rain, 
which now fell fast. He sbipin d win ii 
we called to him, and again showed a 
dread of me when I came Up ; stand¬ 
ing with his lustrous eyrs lived .upon 
me, and even arrested in his shivcf- 
ing fit. 

I asked him to come with ns, and we 
would take core that he ha4 some shelter 
for tho night. 
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“ I don’t want no sMtor,” he 
said; “ I can lay amongst the warn 
bricks.” 

“But don’t yon know that people 
die there ? ” returned Charley. 

“They dies everywlieres,” said the 
hoy. “ They dies in their lodgings— 
hhe knows where; I showed her—and 
they dies down in Tom-all-Alone’s in 
heaps. They dies more than they lives, 
•according to what / see.” Then he 
hoarsely whispered Oh.arley. “If she 
ain’t the I' other one, she lun’t the for- 
renner. Is there Ihrer, of ’em then ? ” 

Charley looked at me a little fright¬ 
ened. 1 felt h.alf frightened at myself 
when the hoy glared on me so. 

But he turned and followed, when I 
Iwhoncd to luni; and finding that ho 
acknos lodged tliat influence in me, 1 
led the « ay straight homo. It was not 
far ; only at the summit of the hill. 
M'e iias.sed bnt one man. I doubted if 
we siiould have gut home without assist- 
anee ; Ihe hoy’s steps were so iinccrtaiu 
and tremulous. Ho made uo'cnraplaiiit, 
however, and was strangedy unconcernuel 
nhoiit himself, if I may say so slr^ge a 
thing. 

Leavin^him in the hall for a moment, | 
shrunk into a comer of the window-1 
scat, and staring with an indiflereuee 
that could scarcely ho called wonder, 
at the eomfoit and hriahtuess about | 
him, 1 went into the drawing-room to 
spcal^,..%ny guardian. Theto I found 
Mr. Skimjiole, who had eome down hy 
the eoacli, as he frequently did without 
notice, and never hiiuging any clothes 
I with him, hut always borrowing every¬ 
thing he wanted. 

Tliey came out with me directly, to 
look at the hoy. The servants had 
gathered in the hall, too; and he 
shtrered in the window-seat with Char¬ 
ley standing hy him, like some wounded 
animal that had been found in a 
ditch. 

“Thls'is a sorrowful ease,” said my 
guaydian, after asking him a question 
'Sr'^wo, and touching him, and examin¬ 
ing his eye.s.* “\Vhat do you say, 
.Harold ?” 

“You had better turn him out ” said 
Hr, Skiinpok. 
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“ What dg yott moan I ” inquired my 
guardian, almost sternly. 

“ My dear Jamdjeo,” said Mr. Skim- 
pole, “ you know what I am : I am a 
child. Be cross to me^ If 1 deserve.jt. 
But I have a constitotuuml objection to 
this sort of thing. I always when 
I was a medical roan. He’s not safe, 
^ou know. There’s a very bad sort of 
fever alsmt him.” 

Mr. Skimpole had retreated from the 
hall to the drawing-room again, and 
said this in his airy way, seated on the 
music stool as we stood by. 

“You’ll say it’s childish,” observed 
Mr, Skimpole, looking gaily at us. 
“ Well, 1 dare say it may be ; hut I 
iim a cluld, and I never pretend to he 
anything else. If you put him out in 
the roadk yon only put him where he 
was licforc. Ho will Ije no worse off 
than be was, you know. Even moke 
him bettor off, if you like. Hive him 
eixptnee, or five sliilliiigs, or five pound 
tfiu—you are arithmeticians, and I am 
not—and get rid of him ! ” 

“Andwh.it is he to do then?" asked 
my guardian. 

“ Hpon my life,” said Mr. Skimpede, 
shrugging his shouhlera with hie en¬ 
gaging smile, “I hare nut the least 
idea w hat he is to do then. ljut I have 
no doubt he 'll do it.” 

“ Now, is itnota horrible reflection,” 
said my gnanliau, to w liom I had has¬ 
tily explained the- unavailing efforts of 
the two women, “is it not a horrible 
reflection,” walking up and down 
and rumpling his hqjy, “that if this 
wretched creature were a convicted 
prisouor, his frnspitali would be wide 
open to him, and he would ho as well 
taken ratre of as any sick hoy in the 
kingdom.” 

“My dear Janidyce,” returned Mr. 
Skimpole, “you’ll pardon tho simpli¬ 
city of the question, coming as it does 
from a creature who is jicrfectly simple 
in worldly matters—hut, why, isn’t he 
a prisoner then ? ” 

My guardian stopped and looked a< 
him with a whirasisal mixture of amuse¬ 
ment and indignation in his face. 

“Our young friend is not to be sus 
pected of any delicacy, I shfald ima 
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gui«,” 4Kud Mr. Skimpols, unabashed 
and eandid, “It seems to ibe that it 
would be wiser, as well as in a certain 
kind of way more respectable, if he 
Ithowed some misdirect^ energy that 
got him into prison. There would be 
more of an adventuroas spirit in it, and 
conse^ently more of a certain sort of 
poetry.” 

“1 believe,” returned my guardian, 
resuming his uneasy walk, “ that there 
is not svieh another child on earth as 
yourself.” 

“Do you really?” said Mr. Skim- 
pole ; “I dare say ! But, I confess I 
don’t see why our young friend, in his 
degree, should not seek to invest him¬ 
self with such poetry as is open to him. 
He is no doubt born with an appetite 
—^probahly, when he is in a safer state 
of heallh, he has an enecUent appetite. 
Very welL At our young friend’s 
natural dinner hour, most likely about 
noon, our young friend says in effect to 
society, ‘ I am huiigiy ; will you have 
the gooilness to jiroduee your spoon, 
and feed me ? ’ Society, which has 
taken upon itself the general arrange¬ 
ment of the whole system of spoons, 
and professes to have a spoon for our 
young fri^d, does nof produce that 
spoon i and our young friend, therefore, 
says ‘ Ton really must excuse me if I 
sgise it.’ , Now, this appears to me a 
ease of misdirce' ed energy, wldch has a 
oertapi amount of reason in it, and 
a certain amount of romance; and I 
don’t know but what I sliould be more 
intcrestecl in ong. young friend, as an 
illustration Cf snob a ease, than merely 
as a poor vagalxind—which any one 
can be.” 

“In the meantime,” I ventured to 
observe, “he is getting worse.” 

“ In the meantime,” said Mr. Skim- 
pole cheerfully, “ as Miss Summetson, 
with her practical good seiise, observes, I 
he is getting worse. Therefore I re- ^ 
comment yoor taming him out before I 
he gets still worse.” 

The atpieble &ee with which he said 
it, I think I shall uerer ibrgot 

Of course, Irttlo woman,” observed 
my guardian, taming to me, “I can 
ensure Jiis Emission into the projier 


place by merely going there to enforce 
it, though it’s a bad state of things 
when, in his oonditiou, that is neces¬ 
sary. But it’s growing late, and is a 
very had night, and the boy is worn 
out already. There is a bed in the 
wholesome lofl-room by the stable ; wo 
had better keep him there till morning, 
when he can bo wrapped up and re¬ 
moved. We ’ll do thnt.” 

“0 !” said Mr. Skimpole^ with hi.s 
hands upon tho keys of the piano, as wo 
moved away. “ Are you going back to 
our young friend ?” 

“ Yes,” said my guardian. 

“ How I envy you your constitution, 
Jamdyco!” retumod Mr. SUimjiole, 
with jdiiyfnl admiration. “You ^u’t 
mind these things, neither does Misi 
Hummersou. You aro ready at all 
times to go nnywliere, and do anything. 
Such is Will ! 1 have no Will at all— 
and no Won’t—simply Can’t.” 

“You cim’t recommend anything for 
tho Iwy, I suppose * ” said my cnaidian, 
looking back over his shoulder, h.alf 
angriljp'; only half angi-ily, for he never 
seenietl to consider Mr. Skimpole an 
accountable being. 

“My dear Jamdyee, I observed a 
bottle of cooling medicine in his jiouket, 
and it’sim)) 06 sible for him to do better 
than take it. Y'ou can tell them to 
sprinkle a little vinegar about tlic place 
where he sleeps, and to keep it luode- 
mtely eoul, and liim moderatt>.y- .‘arm. 
But it is mere impel tincnce in me to 
offer any recommendatuni. Miss 8um- 
morsou has such a knowledge of detail, 
and such a eapaeity for tho ailmiuis- 
tratiou of detail, that she knows all 
about it.” 

We wont back into the Imll, and ex¬ 
plained to Jo what we jiroposed to do, 
which Charley explained to him agmn, 
and which be received with the lan¬ 
guid unconcern I had already noticed, 
wearily looking on at what was done, 
as if it were for someliody else. The 
servants compassionating his misemhle 
state, and being very anxious to help; 
we soon get the loft-room ready; and 
some of the men about the house carried ’ 
him across the Wet yard, well wrapped 
up. It Was pleasant to observe how 
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kind the; were to him, and how there not the Hm-old Skimpele vttj; whet 
appeared to be a general impreeeios Harold Skimpole was, Harold Skiispole 
among them that frequent!; oalling him had found himself, to bis eonsiderabJe 
"Old Chap” was likel; to revive his surprise, when he dnt made hts own 
spirits. Charic; direoted the opera- acquaintance ; he had accepted himselt 
tions, and wont to and fro between the with all his failings, and had thought it 
loft-ruom and the house with such little sound philosoph; to make Hie brat of 
stimulants and comforts as we thought the bargain; and he hoped we would 
it safe to give him. M; guardian him- do the same. 

self saw him before he was left for the Charley’s last report was, that the 
night, and reported to me, when he boy was quiet. I could see, from my 
returned to the Growler; to write a window, the lantern they hf^ left him 
letter on the boy’s bcbalf, which a mes- burning quietly ; and I went to bed 
senger was charged to deliver at day- | very happy to think that he was 
light in the morning, that he seemed ' sheltered. 

easier, and inclined to sleep. They had' | There was more movement and more 
fastened his door on the outside, he ■ talking than usual a little before day- 
said, in case of his being delirious; but i break, and it awoke mo. As 1 was 
had so arranged that be could not make ' dressing, I looked out of my window, 
any noise without being heard. ] and asked one of our men who had been 

Ada being in our room with a cold, | among the active sympatliisers last 
Mr. Skimpole was left alone all this . night, whether there was anything 
time, and entertained Jiimsolf by play- ; wrong about the house. The lantern 
lug snatches of patbeHe airs, and ; was still burning in the loft-window, 
sometimes singing to them (as we hoard i It’s ihe boy, miss,” said he. 
at a distance) with great expression Is he worse ? ” I inquired, 
and feeling. When wo rejoined him Gone, miss.” 

in the drawing-room he said he Vould Bead I ” 

give us a little ballad, which had come ‘ Bead, miss ? No. Gone clean 
into his head, “ apropos of our young \ off.” 

friend; ” ftnd he sang one about a | At what time of the night he had 
Peasant boy, gone, or how, or why, it seemed hop¬ 

less ever to divine. The door remaimug 
•• Throwm on the wide world, doom'd lo I a, it had been left, and the lantern 

Uoreftrfhtopi^nt^teuftofahomc." the window, it could only 

i be suppased that be bad got out by a 
—quite exquisitely. It w-as a song j trap in the door which communicated 
that always made him ci-}-, he told us. | with an empty cart-house below. ,But 

He was extremely gay all the rest he had shut it down a^n, if that were 
,of the evening: “for he absolutely so; and it looked .is it it had not been 
chirped,” those were his delighted raised. Nothing of anjikind was miss- 
words ; "when he thought by what a ing. On this fact being clearly ascer- 
happy talent for business he was tur- tained, we all yielded to the painful 
rounded.” He gave us, in his glass of belief that delirium had come upon him 
negus, "Better health to our young in the night, and that, allured by some 
friend ! ” and supposed, and gaily pnr- imaginary object, or pursued by some 
sued, the case of his being reserved imaginary horror, he had strayhd away 
like ■?( hittington to become Iiord Mayor in ttat worse than helpless st-ste j—all 
of liondont In that event, no doubt, of us, that is to say, but Mr. SUmpoIe, 
he would establish the Jarndyoe'InsU- who repeatedly suggested, in his usual 
Vition and the Summersbn A Ims-houses, easy light style, that it had occurred to 
and a little anndU Corporation Pilgrim- onr young friend that ho was not a safe 
«ge to St. Albans. He had no doubt, he inmate, having a bad kind of fever 
said, that onr young friend was an ex- upon him; and that be had, withgwet 
aollent boy in his way, bnt his-way was natural jioliteness, taken himsej^ off. 
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poButile inquiry was made, very often to the door, and called to 
and every ..jdaoe was searched. The me, and even reproached me with sobs 
Wck-kilna were examined, the cottages and tears; but I wrote her a long 
were visited, the two women were par- letter, saying that she made me anxious 
iiflulady questioned, but they knew and unhappy, and imploring her, as 
ita&ing of him, and nobody could doubt she loved me, and wished my mind to 
‘ their wonder was geuiine. The be at peace, to come no nearer than the 
wither had for some time been too gaiden. After that, she came beneath 
wet, and the night itself had been too the window, even oftener than she had 
wet, to admit of any tracing by foot- come to the door; and, if I had learnt 
steps. Hedge and ditch, and wall, and to love her dear sweet voice before when 
link and stack, were examined by our we wore hardly ever apart, how did I 
men for a long distance round, lest the learn to love it then, when I stood 
boy should be lying in such a place in- behind the window-curtain listening and 
sensible or dead; but nothing was seen replying, but not so much as looking 
to indicate that he had ever been near, out I How did I loam to love it aftcr- 
Prom the time when he was left in the wards, wlien the harder time camo ! 
loft-room, he vahished. They put a bed for mo in our sitting- 

The search continued for five days, room ; and by keeping the door wide 
1 do not mean tbat it ceased, even open, 1 turned the two rooms into one, 
then; but that my attention was then now that Ada had vacated that part of 
divettod ibid a current very memorable the house, and kept them always fresh 
tome.. ' ' and airy. There was not a servant, in 

As Charley was at her writing again or about the house, but was so good 
in my room in the evening, and as 1 sat that they would all most gladly have 
opposite to her at l^ork, 1 felt the table come to me at any hour of the day or 
tremble, hooking up, I-eaw my little | night, without the least fear or unwil- 
maid shivering from head to foot. , j lingndss; but I thought it ■ test to 
“Charley,” said I, “are you so choose one worthy woman who wa.s 
cold?” * 1 never to see Ada, and whom 1 could 

“ I think I am, miss,” she replied. \ trust to come and go with all precau- 
“ I don’t 6now whpt it is. I can’t hold i tion. Throiigli her means, 1 got out to 
myself still. I felt so, yc.storday ; at I take the air with my gnavdiau, when 
about this same time, miss. Don’t be j there was no fear of meeting Ada ; 
uneasy, I think I’m ill.” | and wanted for nothing in the way of 

I heard Ada’s voice outside, and I i attendance, any more than iw ..ajr-other 
hurried to the door of communication 1 respect. 

between my room arid our pretty sitting-1 And thus poor Charley sickened and 
room, and loekej it. Just in time, for J grew worse, and fell into heavy danger 
she tapped at it while my hand was yet j of death, and lay severely ill for many 
upon the key. j a long round of day and night. So 

Ada called to me to let her in ; hut j patient she was, so uncomplaining, and 
I said, “Not now, my dearest. Go inspired by such a gentle fortitude, tbat 
away. There’s nothing the matter; I very often as I sat by Charley, holding 
will come to you presently.” Ah! it her head in my arms—^repose would 
was a long, long time, before my dar- come to her, so, when it would come to 
ling (prl and I were companions again, her in no other attitude—I silently 
Charley foil ill. In twelve houns she prayed to our Father in heaven that I 
was ve^ilL I moved her to my room, might not forget the lesson Which this 
and laid her in my ted, and sat down little riister taught me. 
quietly to nurse her. I told my guar- 1 I v.ws very sorrowful to think thai~ 
.dian idl about it, apd why I felt it w-as Charley’s pretty lookJ would change 
necessary thiU^ I should seclude myself and be disfigur^ even if she recover^' 
and my reason for not seeing my —she was snohw child with her dimpled 
darling, above all. At first she came faoe-i-but that thought was, far tl» 
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Ri-eater jiart, lost in lior greater peril, oneouraged; and eren that prospered, 
Wlien she ivas at the worst, and her and I saw her growing into her (dd 
mind rambled again to the cares of her childish likeness again, 
fathcr’.s sick bed, and the little children. It was a great morning, when 1 could 
she still knew me so far as that she tell Ada all this as she stood out in the 
wonl J be quiet in ray .arms when she garden; and it was a great evening, 
conld lie quiet nowhere else, and mur- when Charley and I at last took tea 
Tuur out the wanderings of her mind together in the next room.' Bat, on 
Jfts restlessly. At those times I used that same evening, I felt that I was 
to think, how should I ever toll the two stricken cold. 

remaining habie.s that the baby who Happily for both of us, it was not 
had learned of her faithful heart; to be until Charley was safe in bed again 
a mother to them in their need, was and placidly asleep, that I began to 
dead ! think the contagion of her illness was 

There were Ollier times when Charley upon me. 1 bad been able easily to 
knew me well, and talked to luo ; bide what I had felt at tea-time, bnt I 
tolling mo that she sent her love to was past that already now, and 1 knew 
Tom and Emma, and that she was sure that I was rapidly following in Cliarley’s 
Tom would grow up to be a good man. .steps. 

At those times, Charley would speak I was well enough, however, to he 
to mo of what she had read to her up early in the morning, and to return 
father as well as she could, to comfort my darling's cheerfnl blessing from the 
him ; of that young man carried out to garden, and to talk with her as long as 
he buried, who was the only sou of his j usual. But I was not free from an 
mother and she was a widow; of the | impression that I had been walking 
micr’s daughter raised up by the gra- about the two rooms in the night, a 
rious hand upon her bud of ({path, little beado myself, though knowing 
And Charley told me that whun her where I was; and I felt cenfused at 
father died, she had kneeled down and times—with a curious sense of fulness, 
prayed in her first sorrow that he like- as if 1 were becoming loo large alto- 
wise might be raised iqi, and given gelhcr. 

liack to his poor children; and that if In the evening I was so much worse 
she should never get better, and should that I r(ssolved to prepare Charley ; 
die too, she thought it likely that it witlv wbidi ■view, I said “.You’re 
might come into Tom’s mind to offer the getting quite strong, Clmrley, are you 
.simic '^.ofSr fiw her. Then would 11 not ? ’’ 
sliow Tom bow tliose people of old days 1 “0 quite I” said Charley, 

bad Ixicn brought back to life on earth, I “Strong enough to be told a secret, 
only that we might know ora hope to ! I think, Charley ?" 
be restored in Heaven 1 “ Quite strong enough for that 

But of all the various times there miss!” cried Ctiarley.* But Charley’; 
wore iu Charley's illness, there was not face fell in the height of her delight, foi 
one when she lost the gentle qualities I she saw the secret in «i.y face ; and she 
have spoken of. And tliero were many, came out of the great chair, and fell 
many, when I thought in the night of upon ray bosom, and said “ 0 miss, 
the last high belief in the watching it’s my doing! It’s my doing I” and 
Angel, and the last higher trust in God, a great deal more, out of the fulness of 
on the jKirt of her poor despised father, her grateful heart. 

And Cbirlcy did not die. She flut- “ Now, Charley,” said I, after.letting 
teringly and slowly turnedthe dangerous her go on for a little while, “if lam 
point, after long lingering there, and to be ill, my great trust, humanly speak- 
thon began to mend. The hope that ing, is in you. And* unless you are as 
frever had been given, from the first, of quiet and composed for me, as yon 
Charley being in outwa'rd appearance always were for yonwelil yon can^never 
Charley any more, soon b^au to he fulfil it, Charley" 
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“If yon’a'tet iifi (yy'i|little longer, 
miss,” said ,C9iari^;‘ ^ my dear, 
my dear 1 if you ’ll only let me cry a 
little longer, 0 my dear t”—how affec¬ 
tionately and devotedly she poured this 
out, as she clung to my neck, I never 
can remember without tears—“ I ’ll be 
good.” 

So I let Charley cry a little longer, 
and it did os both good. 

“ Trust in me now, if you please, 
miss,” said Charley, quietly. “lam 
listening to everything you soy.” 

“ It is very iittle at present, Charley. 
I shall tell your doctor to-night that I 
don't think I am well, and that you 
■are going to nurse me.” 

For that the poor child thanked me 
with her whole heart. 

“And in the morning, when you 
hear Miss Ada in the garden, if I should, 
not he quite able to go to the window- 
cnrtain as usual, do you go, Charley, 
and say I am aslecj)—that I have 
rather tired myself, and am asleep. 
At all times keep the room as I 
have kept it, Charley, and let no one 
come.” 

Charley promised, and I lay down, 
for I was very heavy. I saw the 
doctor tl^gt night, and asked the favor 
of him tWt I wished to ask, relative to 
his saying nothing of my illness in the 
house as yet. I have a very indistinct 
remembrance of that night melting into 
day, and of day melting into night again; 
but I was just able, on the first mom- 


I ing, to get to the window, and speak to 
my darling. 

On the second mosn^ I hewd her 
dear voice—0 how^t^i^l—-oidJside; 
and I a.sked ObarlSgr^i^Bh some diffi¬ 
culty (speech being paini^to nm), to go 
and say I Was i^eep; i heard her 
answer softly, “Douit • disturb her, 
Charley, for the world:! ” 

“How doe-s my own Pride look, 
Charley ? ” I inquired. 

“Disappointed, miss,” said Chwlcy, 
peeping through the curtain. 

“But I know she is very beautiful 
this morning.” 

“She is indeed, miss,” answered 
Cliarlcy, peeping. “Still looking np 
at the window.” 

With her blue clear eyes, God bless 
tliem, always loveliest when raised like 
that ! 

I called Charley to me, and gave her 
her last charge. 

“Kow, Charley, when she knows I 
am ill, she virill try to make her way 
into the room. Keep her ont, Charley, 
if you love me truly, to the last! 
Charley, if you let her in hut once, 
only to look upon me for one moment 
as I lie hero, I shall die.” 

“ I never will ! I never will! ” she 
promised me. 

“I believe it, my dear Charley. 
And now come and sit beside me for a 
little while, and touch me with your 
hand. For I cannot see ycWfCfilvrley ; 
I am blind.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

THR AProiKTKB TIHK. 

ll is night in Lincoln’s Inn—^per- solemn warder with a migh^ power of 
plexed and troublous valley of the sleep, keeps guard in his lodge. BVom 
shadow of the law, where suitors gene- tiers of stair-case windows, clogged 
rally find hut little day—and fat.eandles lamps like the eyes of Equity, bleared 
are snuffed out in offices, and clerks Argus with % fathomless pocket for 
have rattled down the crazy wooden every eye and on eye upon it, dimly 
stairs, and dispemed. The bell that blink at the stars. In diity upper 
rings at nine o’clock, has ceased its casements, here and ther^ hazy iittift 
doleful .clangor about nothing; the patches of odndle-light reveal where 
gates e 'e shut; and the night-porter, a some wise draughtsman and ccotfeyancer 
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ycl toils for the entanglement of real 
estate in meshes of sheepskin, in the 
average ratio pf about a dozen of sheep 
to an acre of land. Over which bee¬ 
like industry, these benefactors of their 
spemes linger yet, though office-hours 
)je past: that they way give, for every 
day, some good account at last. 

In the neighbouring court, where the 
Lord Chauoeilor of the Eag and Bottle 
shop dwells, tliere is a general tendency 
towards beer and supper. Mrs. Piper : 
and Mrs. Perkins, whoso respective j 
sons, engaged with a circle of acquaint -1 
ance in the game of hide and seek, have | 
been lying in ambush about the bye- 
ways of Chancery Lane for some hours, ' 
and scouring the plain of the same \ 
thoroughfare to the confusion of pas- i 
sengers—Mrs. Piper and Mr-s. Perkins | 
Imvo but now exchanged congratulations ; 
on the children being abed ; and they { 
still linger on a door-step over a few 
parting words. Mr, Krook and his 
lodger, and the fact of Mr. Krook’s 
being “continually in liquor," and the 
testamentary prospects of the youn^ man 
are, as usual, the staple of their con¬ 
versation. fint they have something to 
say, likewjse, of the Harmonic Meeting 
at the Sol*s Arms; where the sound of 
the piano through the partly-opened 
windows jingles out into the court, and 
where little Swills, alter keeinug the 
lovers of harmony in a roar like a very 
Yoridk, illky now be heard taking the 
gruff line in a concerted piece, and sen-1 
timentally adjuring his friends and 
patrons to Listen, listen, listen, Tew the 
>wa-ter-Pall! Mrs. Perkins and Mrs. 
Piper compare opinions on the subject 
of the young lady of professional cele¬ 
brity who assists at the Harmonic 
Meetings, and who has a space to her¬ 
self in the manuscript announcement in 
the window; Mrs. Perkins possessing 
information that she has been married 
a year and a half, though announced as 
Miss M. Melvilleson, the noted syren, 
and that her baby is clandestinely con¬ 
veyed to tile Sol's Arms every night to 
receive its natural nourishment daring 
' the entertainments. “ Sooner than 
which, myself,” says Mis. Perkins, “ I 
would get my living by seUingTneifors." 


I Mrs. Pii»r, as in duty bound, is of the 
' same opinion ; bolding that a private 
station is better than public applause, 
aud thanking Heaven for her own (and, 
by implication, Mrs. Perkins's) respect- 
j ability. By this time, the pot-boy of 
the Sol’s Arms appearing with her 
snppcr-piiil well frothed, Mrs. Piper 
I accepts that tankard and retires in¬ 
doors, first giving a fitir good night to 
Mrs. Perkins, who has Lad her own 
pint in her hand ever since it was 
fetched from the same hostelry by young 
Perkins before he was sent to bed. 
How, there is a sound of putting np 
shop-shntters in the court, and a smell 
as of the smoking of pipes ; and shoot¬ 
ing stars are seen in upper windows, 
further indicating retirement to rest. 
How, too, the policeman he^s to push 
at doors ; to try fastenings; to be sus¬ 
picious of bnndlcs; and to administer 
his beat, on the hypothesis that every¬ 
one is cither robbing or being robbed. 

It is a close night, though the dump 
cold is searching too; and there is a 
laggard mist a little way up in the air. 
It is a fine steaming night to tom 
the slaughter-houses, the unwholesome 
trades, the sewerage, bod watel', and 
burial grounds to account, aij^d give the 
Kegistrar of Deaths some extra business. 
It may be something in the air—there 
is plenty in it—or it may lie something 
in himself, that is in fault; but Mr. 
Weevle, otherwise Jobling, is very ill at 
ease. He comes and goes, between his 
own room and the open street door, 
twenty rimes an homy He has been 
doing so, ever rince it fell dark. Since 
the Chancellor that u]^his shop, which 
he did very early to-night, Mr. Weevle 
has been down and np, and down and 
up (with a cheap tight velvet skull-cap 
on his bead, making bis whiskers look 
out of all proportion), oftener than 
j before. 

I It is no phenomenon that Mr. Snagsby 
; should be ill at ease too: for bp always 
j is so, more or less, under the oppressive 
influence of tlie secret that is upon him. 

' Imiielled by the mfstery, of which he 
I is a pai-takor, and yet in which be is 
! not a sharer, Mr. Sua^by haunts what 
i seems to be its fountain-head ^ythe rag 
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and |>oUle shop in tbe court. It Las an 
irresistible attraction for Aim. Even 
now, eoniiiig round by the Sol’s Arras 
with the intention of passing down the 
court, and out at the Chancery Lane 
end, and so terminating his unpremedi' 
tatml after-supper stroll of ten minutes 
long from his own door and back again, 
Mr. Snagsby approaches. 

•“What, Mr. Weevle?” says the 
stationer, stopping to speak. “Are 
you there ? ” 

“ Ay ! ” says Weevle. ‘ ‘ Here I am, 
Mr. Snagsby.” 

“ Airing yourself, as I am doing, 
before yon go to lied 2 ” the stationer 
inquires. 

“Why, there’snot much air to be got 
here; and what there is, is not very 
freshening,” Woevlo answers, glancing 
up and down the court. 

“Very true, sir. Don’t you ob¬ 
serve,” Kivys Mr. Snagsby, pausing to 
sniff and taste the air a little ; “ don’t 
yon observe, Mr. Weevle, that you ’re 
—not to put too fine a point upon it— 
that you ’re rather greasy hero, sir 2 ” 

“Why, I have noticed myself that 
there is a queer kind of flavor in the 
place to-night,” Mr. Weevle rejoins. 
“I .suppose it's chops at the Sol’s 
Arms.” 

“Chops, do you think? Oh!— 
Chops, eh ? ” Mr. Snagsby sniffs and 
tastes again. ‘ ‘ Well, sir, I suppose it 

is. But I should say their cook at the 
Sol wanted a little looking after. She 
has .been burning ’em, sir ! And I 
don’t think;” Mr. Snagsby sniffs and 
tastes again, and then spits and wipes 
his mouth ; “ I don’t thhik—not to put 
too fine a point upon it—that they were 
quite fresh, when they were sliown the 
gridiron.” 

“ That’s very likely. Il’.s a taint¬ 
ing sort of weather.” 

“It tsa taintingsorl. of weather,” says 
Mr. Snagsby; ‘ ‘ and I find it sinking to 
the spirits. ” 

“By George ! I find it gives me the 
horrors,” returns Mr. Weevio. 

“Then, yon see, pou live in a lone¬ 
some way, and in a lonesome room, 
with a hlaek circumstance hanging over 

it, ” says Mr. Snagsby, looking in past 


the other’s shoulder along the dark 
passage, and than falling back a step to 
look up at the house. “/ couldn’t 
live in that room alone, as yon do, sir. 
I should get so fidgelty and worried of 
an evening, sometimes, that I should be 
driven to como to tlie d'jor, and stand 
here, sooner than sit there. But then 
it’s very tnie that you didn’t see, in 
your room, what 1 saw there. That 
makes a difference.” 

‘ ‘ 1 know quite enough about it,” re- 
tojus Tony. 

“It’s not agreeable, is it ? ” pursues 
Mr. Snagsby, coughing his cough of 
mild persuasion behind his hand. ‘ ‘ Mr. 
Krook ought to consider it in the rent. 

I hope be does, I am sure.” 

“ I hope be does,” says Tony. “But 
I doubt it! ” 

‘You find the rent high, do you, 
sir?” relnms tbe stationer. “Rents 
mx high about here. I don’t know 
how it is exactly, but the law seems 
to put things up in price. Not,” adds 
Mr. Sn.agshy, with his apologetic cough, 
“ that, I mean to .say a word .against the 
profession I get my living by.” 

Mr. Weevle again glances up .and 
down the court, and tlicn looks at the 
stationer. Mr. Snagsby, blankly catoh- 
ng his eye, looks upward for a star or 
so, and coughs a cough expressive of 
not exactly seeing his way out of this 
conversation. 

‘It’saenriousfact,sir,” lirCibtpI'fes, 
slowly rubbing his hands, “that ho 
should linvc been- " 

“Who’she ?” intciTnpts Mr.Weevle. 

“Tile deceased, you know,” says 
Mr. Snagsby, twitching his head and 
right eyebrow towards tbe staiivase, 
and tapping his acquaintance on the 
lutlon. 

“ Ah to be sure 1 ” returns the other, 
as if ho were not over-fond of the sub- 
iect. “I thought we bad done with 
him.” 

“I was only going to say, it’s a 
mrious fact, sir, tliat he should have 
lome and lived here, and been one of 
my writers, and thou fli.at yon should 
come and live here, and be one of my 
writers, too. Which there is notliing 
derogatory, but far from it in the 
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appellation,” says Mr. Suagsby, breaking 
off with a mistrost that he niay have 
impolitely asserted a kind of proprie¬ 
torship in Mr. Wccvle, “ because 
have known writers that hare gone into 
Brewers' houses and done really very re¬ 
spectable indeed. Eminently respectable, 
sir,” adds Mr. Snagsby, with a mis¬ 
giving that he has not improveil the 
matter. 

“ft’s a cni'ions coincidence, as you 
say,” answers Wcevle, once more glanc¬ 
ing u]) and down the court. 

“Seems a Fate in it, don’t there ?” 
suggests the stationer. 

“There does.” 

“Just so,” obsei-vcs the stationer, 
with his confirmatory cough. “(Jiiite 
a Fate in it. <inite a Fate. Well, Mr. | 
Wcevle, I am afraid I must hid you 
good night; ” Mr. Snagsby speaks as if 
it made him desolate to go, though he 
has been casting about for any moans of 
escape ever since he stopped to speak ; 
“ my little woman will bo looking for 
me, olse. Good night, sir ! ” 

If Afr. Snag.sby hastens homo to s.ave 
liis little woman the tronble ol*looking 
for hiiu, he might set his mind at rest 
on that score, liis little woman has 
had hci^eye upon him round the Sol’s 
Arms all this time, and now glides aftm- 
him with a pocket haudkerehief wrapped 
i>ver her head; honoring Mr. Woevic 
and his doorway with a very searching 
giuftce « slie goes past. 

“You’ll know me .again, ma'am, at 
all events,” says Mr. Weevlc to him- 
Kolf; “and I can’t compliment you on 
your appearance, wboevor you lU-e, with 
your head tied up in a bundle. Is this 
fellow rierer comiiig ! ” 

This fellow approaches .as lie spe-aks. 
Mr. Wccile softly holds uj) his finger, 
and draws him into the passage, and 
closes the street door. Then, they go 
up Blairs ; Mr. Wcevle heavily, and Mr. 
Uap[)y (for it is he) very lightly indeed. 
Wlien fliey are shut into the hack room, 
they speak low. 

“I thought you had gone to Jericho 
at least, iniSead of coming here,” says 
Tony. 

“ Why, f said about ten.” 

“You said about ten,” Tony reireats. 


“Yes, so you did say about ten. But, 
according to my count, it’s ten Himes 
ten—it’s a hundred o’clock. I never 
had such a night in my life ! ” 

“ What has been the matter ? ” 

“ That s it! ” says Tony. ‘ ‘ Nothing 
has been the matter. But, here have 
I been stowing and fuming in this jolly 
old crib, till 1 have had the hor..i[irs 
falling on me as thick as hail. Thm ’a 
a blessed looking candle !” says Tony, 
pointing to the heavily burning taper on 
his table with a great cabbage head and 
a long wiudiug-sheel. 

“That’s casilyiraprovcd,”Mr. Guppy 
obsems, .as he takes the snuffers in 
band. 

‘ Js it ? ” returns his friend. “ Not 
^ easily as you think, ft has been 
smouldering like that, ever since it was 
lighted.” 

“ Why, what’s the matter with you, 
Tony?” inquires Mr. Guppy, looking 
at him, snuffers in hand, as he sits down 
with his elbow on the table. 

“ William Guppy,” replies the other, 
“I am in the Bowns. It’s this un¬ 
bearably dull, suicidal room—.and old 
Boguoy down-stairs, I suppose. " Mr. 
Wcevle moodily pushes the snutfers-tray 
from him with his elbow, leans his 
head on his hand, puts his feet on the 
fender, and looks at the fire. Mr. 
Guppy, oliserving him, slightly tosses 
his liead, and sits down on the other 
side of the tabic in .an easy atGtude. 

“Wasn’t that Snagsby talkingto you, 
Tony?” 

“ Y’fts, and be-yes, it wns“Suags- 

ly,” .s.ays Mr. Weev’ft, altering the cou- 
slruction of j^is sentsnec. 

“ On business f 

“No. No business. He was only 
sauntering by, and stopped to prose.” 

“I thought it was Snagsby,” says 
Mr. Qupiiy, “and thought it as well 
that he sbouldu 't see me, so I waited 
till he was gone.” 

“There we go again, William G. !” 
cries Tony, looking up for an instant. 

‘ ‘ So iny.stcrio<is and secret! By George, 
if we were going to commit a murder, 
we couldn't have more mystery about 
it!” 

Afr. Guppy affects to .smile ; and with 
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the view of changing the convereation, vibrate to the tenderest emotions. You, 
looks with an admiration, real or pte- Ton)', possess in yourself all that is 
tended, ronnd the room at the (Jalaxy calculated to charm the eye, and allure 
gallery of British beauty ; terminating the taste. It is not—happily for you, 
his survey with the portrait of Lady perhaps, and I may wish that I could 
Bedlock over the mantel-shelf, iii which say the same—it is not your character 


she is represented on a terrace, with a 
pedestal upon the terrace, and a vase 
upon the pedestal, and her shawl upon 
the vase, aud a prodigious piece of fur 
upon the shawl, and her arm on the 
prodigious piece of fur, and a bracelet 
on her arm. 

“'fhat’.s very like Lady Dcdlock,” 
says Mr. Guppy. “It’s a speaking 
likeness.’’ i 

“I wish it was,” growls Tony, with- i 
out changing his position. “ I should ; 
liave some fashionable conversation, 
here, then.” 

Finding, by this time, that his friend: 
is not to be wheedled into a more so¬ 
ciable humor, Mr. Guppy puts about 
upon the ill-used tack, and remonstrate 
with him. 

“Tony,” says he, “lean make al¬ 
lowances for lowness of spirits, for no 
man knows what it is when it does come 
upon a man, better than I do; and no ; 
man perhaps has a better right to know' 
it, than a man who has an unrequited 
image imprinted on his art. But there ! 
are bounds to these things when an ' 
unoffending party is in question, and I; 
will acknowledge to you, Tony, that I 
don’t think your manner on the pre-1 
sent occasion is hospitable or quite gen- ^ 
tlemanly.” I 

“Tins is stro^ language, Williami 
Guppy,” returns Hr. Weevle. j 

“Sir, it may be,^’ retoita Mr. William ] 
Guppy, “but I feel strongly when I 
use it.” 


to hover around one flower. The ole 
j garden is open to you, and your airy 
I pinions carry you through it. Still, 

' Tony, far he it from me, I am sure, 

J to wound even your feelings without a 
cause! ” 

I Tony again entreats that the subject 
I may be no longer pursued, saying em¬ 
phatically, “ William Guppy, drop it! ” 
Mr. Gappy acquiesces, with the reply, 
“ I never should have taken it up, Tony, 
of my own accord.” 

“And now,” says Tony, stirring the 
fire, “touching this same bundle of 
letters. Isn’t it an extraordinary thing 
i of Krook to have apjwinted twelve 
: o’clock to-night to hand 'em over to 
' me ? ” 

i “Very. What did he do it for ? ” 

■ “What does he do anything for? 

I Jffe don’t know. Said, to-day was his 
birthda^, .and he’d hand ’em over to¬ 
night at twelve o’clock, lie ’ll have 
drunk himself blind by that tipe. He 
has been at it all day.” 

“He hasn’t forgotten the .appoint¬ 
ment, I hope?” 

“ Forgotten f Trust him for that. 
He never forgets anything. I saw him 
to-night, about eight—belpedwhim-sio 
shut up his shop—and he had got the 
letters then in his hairy cap. He pulled 
it off, and showed ’em me. When the 
shop was closed, he took them out of 
his cap, hung his cap on the chair- 
hack, and stood turning them over before 
the fire. I beard him a little while 


Mr. Weevle admits that he has been afterwards through the floor hero, hum- 
wrong, and begs Mr. William Guppy mlng, like the wind, the only song he 
to think no more about it. Mr. lyil-! knows—about Bibo, and old Clmron, 
liam Gnppy, however, having got the j and Bibo being drunk when he died, 
advantage, cannot quite release it with- or something or other. He has been as 
out a little more injured remonstrance. | quiet, since, as an old rat asleep in his 
“No! Dash it, Tony,” says that gen-j hole.” 
tieman, “you really ought to be care'.j “Andyouavetogodownattwelve ?” 

fhl how you wound |be feelings of aj “At twelve. And, ail I tell you, 

man, who has an unrequited imago im-' when yon came it seemed to me a 
printed on his art, and who is not alto- hundred.” 


gether hajgpy in those chords which! “Tony,” says Mr. Guppy, after con- 
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■ideriog a little vith his legs crossed, 
“he can’t read yet, can he ?” 

“Head! He'll never read. He can 
make all the letters separately, and he 
knows most of them separately when he 
secs them ; he has got on that much, 
mider me ; but he can’t put them to¬ 
gether. He’s too old to acquire the 
knack of it now—and too drunk.” 

“Tony,” says Mr. Guppy,uncrossing 
and recrossing his legs; “ how do 
you suppose he sisjlt out that name of 
ilawdon !" 

“He never sjmit it out. You know 
what a curious jwwerof eye he has, and 
tiow he lias been used to employ himself 
in copying things by eye alone. He imi¬ 
tated it—evidently from the direction of 
a letter ; and asked me what it meant.” 

“Tony,” says Mr. Guppy, uncross¬ 
ing and recrossing his logs again; 

‘ ‘ .should you say that the original was 
a man’s writing or a woman’s'! ” 

“ A woman’s. Fifty to one a lady’s 
—slopes a good deal, and the end of the 
letter ‘n,’ long and hasty.” 

Mr. Guppyhas been biting his tbumh- 
uail during this dialogue, generally 
cliaoging thethumb when hehaschanged 
the crossed leg. As he is going to do 
so again, lio liappens to look at his coat- 
slecve. It takes his attention. He stares 
at it, .aghast. 

‘ ‘ Why, Tony, what on earth is going 
,>n in this house to-night 1 Is there a 
ehwMscy fire 1 ” 

“ Chimney on fire ! ” 

“Ah !” returns Mr. Gappy. “See 
how the soot’s falling. See here, on 
, my .arm ! See again, on the table here ! | 
Confound the stuff, it won’t blow off— 
smears, like black fat! ” 

They look at one another, and Tony 
goes listening to the door, and a. little 
wuf up stairs, aud a little way down 
.stiiirs. Comes back, and says it’s all 
right, and all quiet; and quotes the 
remark he lately made to Mr. Snagsby, 
about their cooking chops at the Sol’s 
Arms. 

“And it was then,” resumes Mr. 
Guppy, still glSncing with remarkable 
• aversion at his ooat-slceve, as they pur¬ 
sue their conversation -hefore the fire, 
Icaniug on opposite sides of the table, 


1 with their heads very near together, 

I “ that he told you of his having taken 
I the bundle of letters from his lodger’s 
I portmnntenn ?” 

j “That wa.s the time, sir,” answers 
Tony, faintly adjusting bis whiskers. 
“ Whereupon I wrote a line to my dear 
hoy, the Honorable William Guppy, 
informing him of the appointment for 
to-night, and advising him nut to call 
hefore ; Boguey being a Slyboots.” 

The light vivacious tone of fashionable 
life which is usually assumed by Mr. 
Weevle, sits so 111 upon him to-night, 
that he abandons that and his whiskers 
together; and, after looking over his 
shoulder, appears to yiekl himself up, a 
prey to the horrors agaiu. 

“ Y’ou are to bring the letters to your 
room to read and compare, and to get 
yourself into a position to tell him all 
about them. That's the arrangement, 
isn’t it, Tony 2 ” asks Mr. Guppy, 
anxiously biting his thnnib-nail. 

“Yon c.an’t speak too low. Yes. 
That’s what he and I agreed.” 

“ I tell yon what, Tony- 

“You can’t speak tro low,” says 
Tony once more. Mr. Guppy nods his 
sagacious head, advances it yet closer, 
and drops into a whisper. 

“I tell you what. The lirst thing 
to he done is, to make another packet, 
like the real one ; so that, if he should 
ask to see tho real one while it’s in 
my possession, you can show him the 
dummy.” 

“ And suppose he detects the dummy 
as soon as he sees it—whicli witk his 
biting screw of an eye is about five 
hundred times, more tikely than not,” 
suggests Tony. 

“ Then we’II face it out. They don’t 
belong to him, aud they never did. You 
found that; and yon placed them in my 
hands—a legal friend ,of yours—fur 
security. If he forces ns to it, they ’ll 
be producible, won’t they 2 ” 

“ Ye-es,” is Mr. Weevle’s reluctant 
admission. 

“Why, Tony,” remonstrates his 
friend, “ how you lot)k! You don’t 
doubt William Guppy 2 You don’t sus¬ 
pect any harm 2 ” 

‘ ‘ I don’t suspect anything mjrc tlia* I 
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know, William,” returns the other, drawing nearer to the fire, and biting 
grarely. his unsteady thumb-nail. “You were 

“And what do yon know?” urges going to say, thirdly?" 

Mr. Guppy, raising his voice a little; “ It’s far from a pleasant thing to be 
but on his friend’s once more warning plotting about a dead man in the room 
him, “I tell you, you can’t speak too where he died, e.speeially when you 
low,” he repeats his question without happen to live in it.” 
any sound at all; forming with his “ But we are plotting nothing against 
lips only the words, “ What do you him, Tony.” 

know?” “May be not, still I don’t like it. 

“ I know three things. Piret, I know Live here by yourael^ and see how you 
that here we are whispering in secrecy; like it.” 

a pair of conspirators.” “As to dead men, Tony,” proce 0 (l.s 

“Well!” says Mr. Qnppy, “and Mr. Guppy, evading this proposal, 
we liad Ixstter bo tlmt, than a pair of ‘ ‘ there have Imen dead men in most 
noodles, which we should l)e, if we rooms.” 

wore doing anything else; for it’s the “I know there have; but in most 
only way of doing wh.at wo want to do. rooms you let them alone, and—and 
Secondly' ” they let you alone,” Tony answers. 

“Secondly, it’snot made out to me The two look at each other again, 
how it’s likely to Ihj profitable, after Mr. Guppy makes a hurried remark to 
all.” the effect that they may be doing the 

Mr. Guppy casts up his eyes at the deceased a service: that he lioiics so. 
poi-trait of Lady Dedlock over the man- There is an op)>re8sive blank, until Mr. 
tel-shelf, and replies, “Tony, you are Weevle, l.y stirring the fire suddenly, 
asked to leave that to tho honor of yonr makes Mr. Guppy start as if his heart 
friend. Besides its being calculated to had been stirred instead, 
seiwe that friend, in those chords of the “ Fah ! Here's more of this hateful 
human mind which—which n(«d not be soot hanging about,” says he. “Let 
called into agonising vibration on tho j u.s open the window a bit, and get a 
present occasion—your friend is no fool, mouthful of air. It’s too close.” 
What'stHSit?” Ho raises the sash, and they Imlli 

“ It’s eleven o’clock striking by the ! rest on the window-sill, luilf in and 
hell of Saint Paul’s. Liston, and you ’ll | half out of the room. The neighhour- 
hear all tho bells in the city jangling.” j ing houses are too neai", to admit of 
Both sit silent, listening to the metal their seeing any sky withiw*. oav;.!;.g 
voices, near and. distant, resounding | their necks and looking up ; but liglds 
from towers of various heights, in tones j in frowsy windows here .and there, and 
more various than their situations, the rolling of distent carriages, and the 
When these at length cease, all seems now c.\;pressinn that there is of tlic stir 
more mysterious' md quiet than before, of men, they find to he comfortiihle. 
One disagreeable result of whispering Mr. Guppy, noiselessly topping on the 
is, that it seems to evoke an .atmos- window-sill, resumes his w hispering in 
phere of silenee, haunted by the ghosts quite.a light-comedy tone, 
of sound—strango cracks and tickings, ^ “By tho bye, Tony, don’t forget old 
the rustling of garments that have no j Small weed; ” meaning the Younger of 
substance in them, and the treail of that name. “1 have not lot him into 
dreadful feet, that would leave no mark this, you know. That grandfather of 
on the sea-sand or the winter snow, his is too keen by half. It runs in the 
So sensitive the two fricinls happen to fiimily.” 

be, tliat the air is full of those phan- “I remember,” says Tony. “I am 
toms ; and tho tu;o look over their up to all that.” 
shoulders by one consent, to see that tho “And as to Krouk,” resumes Mr. 
door is shut. Guppy. “ Now, do you suppose he 

■“Yes, Tony?” says Mr. Guppy, really has got hold of any other papers 
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of iraportance, as ho has boasted to yon, 
since you have been such aJlies! ” 

Tony shakes his head. “I don’t 
know. Can’t imagine. If we get 
through this business without rousing 
ills Huspieions, I shall be better informed 
no doubt. How can I know without 
seeing them, when he don’t know him¬ 
self? Ho is always spelling out words j 
from them, and chalking them over the | 
table and tho shop-wall, and asking 
what this is, and what that is; but his 
whole stock, from beginning to end, 
may easily |je the waste paper he 
bought it as, for anything I c.au say. 
It’s a monomania with him, to thuik I 
he is possessed of documents. He has j 
been going to learn to read them this 
last (piarter of a century, I should judge, 
fiom what he tells mo.” 


I “I pouring out of window! No¬ 
thing, I swear ! Never, since I have 
' been here ! ” cries the lodger. 

And yet look here—and look here ! 
’When he brings the candle, here, from 
the comer of tho v/indow-sill, it slowly 
drips, and creeps away down the bricks; 
here, lies in a little thick uanseons 
l)ool. 

“ This is a horrible house,” says Mr. 
®“PPyi shutting down the window. 

I “(live mo some water, or I shall cut 
j my hand otf.” 

He so w'ashes, and mbs, and scnibs, 
and smells and washes, that he has 
not long restored himself with a glass 
of brandy, and stood silently liefore the 
lire, when Saint I’aul’s bell strikes 
twelve, and all those other bells strike 
twelve from tlieir towers of various 


“ Ilow did he first come by that idea, [heights in the dark air, and in their 
■though? that’s the <iucetion,” Mr. i many tones. When all is <iniet aga'm, 
0 uppy suggests with one eye sliut, after j the lodger says : 
a little forensic meditation. “He may j “It’s the appointed time at last, 
have found papers in something he i Shall I go ” 

bought, where jjapers were not snp-! Mr. Gnppy nods, and gives him a 
posed to be; and may have got it' “ lucky touch ” on the hack; but not 
into his shrewd head, from tho rndnucr | with the washed hand, though il is his 
and place of their concealment, that i right hand. 

they are worth something.” I lie goes down-stairs ; and Mr. Guppy 

“ Or lie^iay have been taken in, in j tries te compose himself, b^ore the 
some irt'otended bargain. Or he may j fire, for waiting a long time. But 
have been muddled altogether, by long ; in no more than a minute or twp the 
sUiring at whatever he /tas got, and by ! steirs creak, .and Tony comes swiftly 


drink, and by banging alumt the Lord ! back. 

Cl«u*iiillor’%eourt and hearing of docu-1 “ Have yon got them ?” 

meiits for ever,” retiu'us Mr. Wcevlo. ! “Got them! No. The old man’s 


Air. Guniy sitting on the window- not there.” 


sill, nodding his head and balancing all ■ He has l)ceu so horrgbly frightened 
yiese possibilities in his mind, con-1 in the short interval, that his ten-or 
tiuucs thoughtfully to tap it, and clasp ! semes the other, who*makos a rush 
il, and measure it with his liand, until | at him, and asks loudly, “ What’s the 
lie hastily draws his hand away. matter ?” 

“What, ill the Itevir,s name,” he “I couldn’t make him hear, and 1 
says, “is this! Look at my fin- softly opened the door and looked in. 
gers I ” I And the burning smell is there—and 


A thick, yellow liquor defiles them, j the soot is there, and the oil is there— 
which is ofl'eusivo to the touch and ' and he is not there 1 ’’—Tony cuds this 


•sight, and ihoro offensive to the smell, [with a groan. 

A stagnant, sickening oil, with •some 1 Mr. Guppy lakes the light. They go 
natural repulsion in it that makes them ; down, more dead than alive, and bold- 
both shudder. ing one another, push open the door of 

. “ Wlnat have you been doing here? the back shop. Tho cat has retreated 
What have you been pouring out of i close to il, and stands snarling—not at 
window ? ” • 1 them: at something on the 'irotmd,* 
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before the fire. There is reiy little fire j 
left in the grate, but there is a smoulder- 
ing snfibcating vapor in the room, and 
a dai-fc greasy coating on the Trails and 
eeiling. The chairs and table, and the 
bottle so rarely absent from the table, 
all stand as usual. On one chair-back, 
hang the old man's hairy cap and coat. 

“Look 1” whispers the lodger, 
pointing his friend’s attention to these 
objects with a trembling finger. “ I 
told you so. When I saw him lost, he 
took his citp off, took out the little 
bundle of old lettera, hnng his cap on 
the back of the chair—his coat was 
there already, for he had pulled that 
off, before he went to put the shutters 
up—and 1 left him turning the letters 
over in his hand, standing just where 
that crumbled black thing is upon the 
floor.” 

Is he hanging aomewhere ? They 
.feet up. No. ■ t 

“SeW^BOrtwhispers “At the 

foot of the same (fliair,*tll|f|lK‘tfits c, dirty 
bit of thin red cord t^^^hOy tip up 
pens with. That wdnt^Mnd<fij|d let¬ 
ters. He undid it slowly,' ^bmng and 
laughing at me, before he began to turn 
them over, and threw it there. I saw 
it fall.” 

“ Whifii’s the matter with the c.at ? ” 
says Mr. Guppy. “Look at her ! ” 

“ Mad, I think. And no wonder, in 
this evil place.” 

, Thajr advwMfc-jhjUte'*. looking at all 


these things. The cat remains where 
they found her, still snarling at the 
something on the ground, before the fire 
and between the two chairs. What is 
it ? Hold op the light. 

Here is a small burnt patch of floor¬ 
ing ; here is the tinder from a little 
bundle of burnt paper, but not so light 
as usual, seeming to be steeped in 
something; and here is—is it the cinder 
of a small charred and broken log of 
wood sprinkled with white ashes, or is 
it coal ? O Horror, he is hereJ and 
this, from which we run away, striking 
out the light and overturning one an¬ 
other into the street, is ail that repre¬ 
sents him. 

Help, help, help 1 come into this 
house for Heaven’s sake ! 

Plenty will come in, bnt none can 
help. The Lord Chancellor of that 
Court, true to his title in his last act, 
has died the death of all Lord Chan¬ 
cellors in all Courts, and of all autho¬ 
rities in all places under all names so¬ 
ever, where false pretences are made, 
and where injustice is done. Cali the 
death* by any name Your Highness will, 
attribute it to whom you will, or say 
it might have been prevented how you 
will, it is the same death 'eternally— 
inborn, inbred, engendered in the cor¬ 
rupted humours of the vicious body 
itself, and that only — Spontaneous 
Combustion, .and none other of all the 
deaths that can be died. 


CHAPTER XXXIir 

IHTEIHOrBES. 


Now do those two gentlemen not very 
neat about the cuffs and bnttens who 
attended the last Coroner’s Inquest at 
the Sol’s Arms, reappear in the pre¬ 
cincts with surprising swiftness (lieing, 
in fact, breathlessly fetched by the 
active and intelligent beadle), and 
institute perquisitions through the 
Court, and dive into the Sol’s parlour, 
and write with ravenous little pens on 
tissue-paper. Now do they note down, 
in therwatohes of the night, how the 


neighbourhood of Chancery Lane was 
yesterday, at ahout midnight, thrown 
into a state of the most intense agita 
tion and excitement by the following 
alarming and horrible discovery. Now 
do they set forth how it will doubtless 
be remembered, that some time Imck a 
painful sensation was created in the 
public mind, by a case of inj’slerious 
death from opium occurring in the fiist 
floor of the house occupied ns a rag, 
bottle, and general marine store shop, 
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by an eccentric unliviilual of intempe¬ 
rate habits, far aJranccJ in life, named 
Krook; and how, by a remarkable 
coincidence, Krook was examined at 
the inquest, which it may be recollected 
was held on that occasion at the Sol’ 
Arms, a well-conducted tavern, imme¬ 
diately adjoining the premises in ques¬ 
tion, on the west side, and licensed to a 
highly respectable landlord, Mr. James 
George Bogsby. Now do they show 
(in as many words as possible), bow 
during some hoars of yesterday evening 
a very peculiar smell was obsei-ved by 
the inhabitants of the court, in which 
the tragical occuirence which forms the 
subject of that present account tran¬ 
spired ; and which odour was at one 
time siS powerful, that Mr. Swills, a 
lomic vocalist, professionally engaged 
jy Mr. J. G. Bogsby, has himself 
stated to our reporter that he men- 
sioned to Miss M. Melvilloson, a lady of 
some pretensions to music^ ability, 
ikewise engaged by Mr. J. ti. Bogsby 
o sing at a series of concerts called 
darmonic Assemblies or Meetings, 
vhich it would appear are held it the 
Sol’s Arms, under Mr. Bogsby's direc- 
aon, pursuant to the Act of George the 
lecond, tb'Kt he (Mr. Swills) found his 
mice seriously affected by the impure 
itate of the atmosphere; his jocose ex-1 
tression, at the time, being, “ that he i 
vas like an empty post-office, for he' 
iWfc.Ai.'a siagle note in him.” How this 
locount of Mr. Swills is entirely corro- 
lorated by two intelligent married 
cmalcs residing in the same court, and 
tiiown respectively by the names of 
Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Perkins ; both of 
whom observed the foetid effluvia, and 
regarded them as being emitted from 
the premises in the occupation of 
Krook, the unfoi-tuuate deceased. Ail 
this and a great deal more, the two 
gentlemen, who have formed an ami¬ 
cable partnership in the melancholy 
catastrophe, write down on the spot ; 
iuid the boy population of the oouH (out 
of bed in a moment) swarm up the 
shutters of the*Sors Arms parlor, to 
behold the tops of their heads while 
they are about it. 

The whole courts adult as’ jvell as 


hoy, is sleepless for that night, and can 
do nothing but wrap up its many 
heads, and talk of the ill-fated house, 
and look at it. Miss Flite has been 
bravely rescued from her chamber, as if 
it were in flames, and accommr^ted 
with a bed at the Sol's Arms. The Sol 
neither turns off its gas nor shuts its 
door, all night; for any kind of public 
excitement makes good for the Sol, and 
causes the court to stand in ne^ of 
comfort. The house has not done so 
much in the stomachic article of cloves, 
or in brandy and water warm, since the 
Inquest. The moment the potboy beard 
what had happened, he rolled up bis 
shirt-sleeves tight to his shoulders, and 
said, “There’ll be a run upon us !” 
'n the first outcry. Young Piper dashed 
ff for the fire-engines ; and returned in 
iriumph at a jolting gallop, perched up 
aloft on the Phmnix, and holding on to 
ihat fabulous creature with all his 
might, in the midst of helmets and 
torches. One- helmet remains behind, 
ifter careful investigation of all chinks 
.ud erases ; and slowly paces up and 
own “hefoi’e the house, in oomjiany 
with one of the two policemen who have 
leen likewise left in charge thereof, 

0 this trio, everybody in the court, 
lossessed of sixpence, has aif insatiate 
lesire to exhibit hospitality in a liquid 
orm. 

Mr. Weevlo and his friend Mr. 
juppy are within thoibag at the Sol, 
.nd are worth auytiuil| to the Sol that 
,he bar contaigii only stay 

ibere. ‘ ‘ Tbira tWt’dfJtime,” says Mr. 
Jogsby, “ to haggle about money,” 
.hough he loeks solkething sharply 
after it, over the counter; “give your 
irders, you two gentlemen, and you ’re 
weleome' to whatever you put a name 
to.’' 

Thus entreated, the two gentlemen 
(Mr. Weevle especially) put names to 
so many things, that in coarse of time 
they find it difficult to put a name to 
anything quite distinctly; though they 
still relate, to all new comers, some 
version of the night J-hey have had of it^ 
and of what they said, and what they 
thought, and what they saw. Mean¬ 
while, one or other of the i^licemen 
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often flits about the door, and pushing 
it ojien a littlo way at tbo full length of 
his arm, looks in from outer gloom. 
Kot that he has any suspicions, but 
that he may as well know what they 
age np to, in there. 

Thus, night pursues its leaden I'oui'se; 
flndiug the coiut still out of bed through 
the unwonted hours, still treating and 
being treated, still conducting itself 
similarly to a court that has liad a little 
money left it unexpectedly. Thus, 
night at length with slow-retreating 
steps departs, and the lamplighter 
going his rounds, like an executioner to 
a despotic king, strikes off the little! 
heads of fire that have aspired to le.ssen 
the darkness. Thus, the day couieth, 
whether or no. 

And the day may discern, even with 
its dim London eye, that the court has 
been up all night. Over and above the 
faces that have fallea drowsily on tables, 
and the heels that lie p<rone on hard 
floors instead of beds, the brick and 
mortar physiognomy of the very court 
itself looks wort nd jaded. And now 
the neigblxmrbood waking up, and be¬ 
ginning to heal' of what has liappenod, 
comes streaming in, half-dressed, to ask 
questions; and tlie two policemen and 
the helmfli (who <are far less impressible 
externally titan the court) have euongh 
to do to keep the door. 

“Good gracious, gentlemen!” says 
Mr. Snagsby, coming up. “What’s 
this I hear 1 ” 

“Why, it’s true,” returns one of the 
policemen. “ That’s what it is. Now 
move on here, come I ” 

“Why, goodt gracious gentlemen,” 
says Mr. Snagsby, somewbat promptly 
itacked away, “I was at this door last 
night betwixt ten and eleven' o’clock, 
in conversation with the young man who 
lodges here.” 

“ Indeed ? ” returns the itoliceman. 
“ Ton will find the young man next 
door then. Now move on here, some 
of you.’’ 

“Not hurt, I hope?” says Mr. 
■Snagsby. , 

“Hurt? No. What’s to hurt him ! ” 

Hr. Snagsby, wholly unable to answer 
this, at any other question, in his 


troubled mind, repairs to tho Sol’s 
Arms, a:id finds Mr. Weevlo languishing 
over tea and toast; with a oonsideritble 
expression on him of exhausted excite¬ 
ment, and exhiiusted tobacco-smoke. 

“And Mr. Guppy likewise I” quoth 
Mr. Snagsby. “Bear, dear, dear! 
What a fate there seems in all this ! 
And my lit—” 

Mr. Snagsby's power of speech deserts 
him ill the formation of the words “my 
little woman.” For, to seethat injured 
female walk into the Sol’s Arms at that 
hour of the morning and stand before 
the boer-cngiiic, with her eyes fixed 
upon him like an aoeusing spirit, strikes 
him dumb. 

“My dear,” says Mr. Snagsby, when 
his tongue is loosened, “will you take 
anything '! A liltlc—not to jiut too 
fine a point upon it—dro]' of shiub ?” 

‘No,” says Mrs. .Snafrsby. 

“My love, you know these two gen¬ 
tlemen ? ” 

“Yes!” says Mrs. Snagsby; and 
in a rigid maimer acknowledges tbeir 
presence, still fixing Mi-. Snagsby witli 
her eje. 

Tbe devoted Mr. Snagsby cannot bear 
this treatment. lie takes Mra. Snagsby 
by the band, and leads her dsidc to an 
adjacent ca.sk. 

“My little woman, why do yon look 
at me in that way '! Pray don’t do it.” 

“I can’t lielj) iny looks,” says Mra. 
Snagsby, “and if I could I wooi'k. ».” 

Mr. Snagsby with liis eougli of nioek- 
ncss, rejoins,—“Wouldn’t you really, 
my dear ?” and meditates. Then eouglis 
his cough of troulile, and B.ay.s, “Thi. 
i.s a dreadful mystery, my love ! ” still 
fearfully disconcerted by Mrs. Snagsby’s 
eye. 

“ It is,” rcturas Mis. Snagsby, shak¬ 
ing her head, “a dreadful uiyatoryf’ ' 

“My little woman,” urges Mr. 
Snagsby, inn piteons manner, “don’t 
for goodness sake, speak to me with 
that bitter expression, and look at me 
in that searching way ! I beg and en¬ 
treat of you not to do it. Gooil lord, 
you don't suppose that'I would go siion- 
taneously combusting any person, my 
dear ? ” 

“I qah’t say,” returns Mra. Snagsby. 
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On a hasty review of his unfortunate 
position,. Mr. Snagshy can't say,’* 
eitlier. He is not prepared positively 
to tkny that be .may have had something 
to do with it. Ho has had somctbiug 
—ho don’t know what—to do with so 
much in this connexion that is myste¬ 
rious, tliat it is poMihlo he may even 
he implicated, without knowing it, in 
the present transaction. Ue faintly 
AvipoH his forehead with his handker¬ 
chief, and gasi»H. 

“My life,” sivys the unhappy sU- 
iioner, “would you have anyohjections 
to ii»cntiou why, l^ing in gencjal st) 
di‘U(;akly circumsiiect iu y<»ur conduct, 
you Come into a Wine VaulUJ heforc 
iireakfast ? ” 

“Why dt) you conic here?” inquires 
Mrs. Snagsby. 

“ My dear, merely to know the rights 
of the fatfil acci<h‘Ut which luis happened 
to tlj(* veneral»l(‘ party who has l>eou— 
ooijhnsted.” Mr. «Snsig.‘'hy has made a 
pause to suyjprcrts a groan. “1 should 
then have related tbcui to y^ou, my love, 
over yf)ur French roll.” 

“ I dare say yon would ! You rotate 
cverytiiing to me, Mr. Riiagnby.” 

* ‘ Kvery—my lit— ? ” 

“I shoufd 1)C glad,” say.s Mrs. 
i^nag.shy, after conleinplating his in¬ 
creased confusion with a severe and 
sinister smile, “if yon would come 
hone with mo ; 1 think you may be 
saf*/.—M*-. Snagsby, tliaa anywhere 
else.” 

“My love, I don't know but what I 
may ho, 1 am sure. T am r<!ady t'go.” 

.Mr. Snagsby casts his eyes forlornly 
round the b.ar, gives Messrs. Weevloand 
(Bippy good morning, a.ssures them of 
Iho sntisfactiou with which lie secs them 
uninjured, and accompanies Mrs. 
SnagsAiy from the Sol’s Arms. Before 
night, his doubt whether ho may not 
he responsible f<»r .*?oine inconceivable 
part in the catastrophe which is the 
talk of the whole nelghl>ourhood, is 
almost resolved into certainty by Mrs. 
Snagsby’s pertimacity in that fixed gaze. 
His mental safTerilfgs are so giX'at, that 
lie entertains wandering ideas of deli¬ 
vering liimsclf up to justice, and requir¬ 
ing to be cleared, if innocent,, and 
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punished witli the utmost rigor of the 
law', if guilty. 

Mr. Weevle and Mr. Ouppy, baving 
taken their l»rcakfast, step into Lin¬ 
coln's Inn to take a Utile walk about 
the square, and clear as many of the 
dark cobweljy out of their brains as a 
! little walk may. 

! “There can be no more favorable 
1 time tlmn th« present, Tony,” says Mr. 
j (iuiipy, after they have broodingly made 
; out the four sidns of the square, “ for 
• a word or t wo Ixtweeii us, upon a )>oint 
! on which we must, w'ith very little 
‘ delay, conic to an understanding.” 

■ “ Kow, I toil yon what, William 0. I ” 

' returns the other, eyeing his companion 
j with a bloodshot eye. “ If it ’sa point 
! of conspiracy, you needn’t take the 
I trouble to mention it. I have had 
, enough of that, and I ain’t going to 
i have any more. We shall have you t.ak- 
i ing fire next, or blowing up with a bang.” 
j This supiwsititious phenomenon is so 
1 very disagteeable to Mr. Huppy th.afc 
; his voice quakes, as he says iu a mond 
j way, “Tony, I should hare thought 
i that what we went through 
j would have tieeii a lesson to you never 
j to be pei-siuial any more as long 
; as you lived.” To which Mr. Weevle 
; returns, “William, I should have 
; thought it would have been a lesson to 
i you never t'» cousjiire any more as long 
as you lived.” To which Mr. (luppy 
s;iys, “Who’.<?conspiring?” To which 
Mr, Jobling replies, “Why, are ! ” 
Tit which Mr. Uuppy retoi-ts, “ No,, 1 
I am not.” To which Mr. J^tbling retorts 
'again, “Yes,youaro I” TowhichMr. 

, (lujtpy reloits, *tWho Siys so?” To 
; which Mr. Jobling retmi-s, “7 say so !” 

! To whichretorts, “Oh, in- 
j deeil 'i ” 'fownich Mr. Jobling retorts, 

: “Yes, indeed ! ” And both being now 
iii a heated state, they walk on silently 
, for a while, to cool down again. 

I “Tony,” says Mr, Guppy, then, “if 
j you heard your friend oi^t, iustqad of 
flyiug at him, you wouldn’t fall into 
mistakes. But your temper is hasty, 
aud you arc uotoonBideratc. PossesBing 
in yourself, Tony, all that Is calculated 
to charm H»c eye-” 

“Oh! Blow the eye!” cne? Mr.* 
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entting him short. “Say what 
yon have got to say! ” 

Finding bis friend in this morose and 
material conditiou, Mr. (fuppy only 
expresses the finer feelings of his soul 
through the tone of uynry in which he 
reoommenoes; 

“ Tony, when I say there is a jwint 
on which we must come to an under¬ 
standing pretty soon, I say so quite 
apart from any hind of conspiring, how¬ 
ever innocent. You know it is jiro- 
fessionally arranged beforehand, in all 
cases that are tried, what facts the wit¬ 
nesses are to prove. Is it, or is it not, 
desirable that ve should know what 
facts we are to prove, on the inquiry 
into the death of this unfortunate old 

Mo- gentleman ? ” (Mr. Guppy 

was going to say, MognI, but thinks 
gentleman better suited to the. circum¬ 
stances.) 

“ Whial &cts 1 Tke facts.” 

“ The facts healing on that inquiry. 
Those are —" Mr. Guppy tells them off 
on his fingers—“what we knew of his 
habits j when you saw him last; wh.at 
his condition w.aa then ; the discovery 
that we made, and how we made it.” 

“Yes,” says Mr. Weevle. “Those 
arc about the facts.” 

“ We made the discovery, in conse¬ 
quence of his having, in bis eccentric 
way, an appointment with you at twelve 
o’clock at night, when you were to ex¬ 
plain some writing to him, as you bad 
often done before, op account of his not 
being able to r^. I, spending the 
evening with yon, was called down— 
and so forth. The inquiry being only 
into the circitmstan«es touching the 
death of the deceased, it’s not necessary 
to go beyond thesS Ipcts, 1 eup{)ose 
you’ll agree!” 

“No!” returns Mr. Weevle. “I 
suppose not.” 

“And this is not a conspiracy, jier- 
haps ? ” says the injured Guppy. 

“No,” returns his friend; “if it’s 
nothing worse than this, I withdraw the 
observation.” 

■ “Now, Tony,’’ says Mr. Guppy, 
taking his arm again, and walking him 
slowly on, “ I should like to know, in 
a friendly way, whether you hare yet 


thought over the many advantages of 
your continuing to live at that place ? ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” says Tony, 
stopping. 

“Whether you have yet thought 
over the many advantages of your con¬ 
tinuing to live at that jdacc ? ” repeats 
Mr. Guppy, walking him on again. 

‘At what place? That place?” 
pointing in the (hrection of the rag and 
bottle shop. 

Mr. (xuppy no<l8. 

“ Why, I wouldn’t pass another night 
there, for any consideration that you 
could offer me,” says Mr. Weevle, hag¬ 
gardly staring. 

“ Ik) you mean it though, Tony ?” 

“Moan it! Do I look as if I mean it ? 

I feelas if I efo ; I know that,” says Mr. 
Weevle, with a very genumc shudder. 

“ Then the jmssibility, or probability 
—^for snch it must be considered—of 
your never being disturbed in jiossessioii 
of those effects, lately belonging to a 
lone old man who seemed to have no 
relation in the world ; and the certainty 
of 3 'our l)i;ing able to find out what lie 
realty had got stored np there; don’t 
weigh with yon at all against last 
night, Tony, if I understand yon ? ” 
says Mr. Guppy, biting iiis thumb with 
the appetite of vexation. 

“Certainly not. Talk in th.at cool 
way of a fellow’s living there ? ” cries 
Mr. Weevle, indignantly. “Go and 
live there yourself.” 

“0! I, Tony!” says Mr. Guppy, 
soothing liim. “I have never livol 
there, aud couldn’t get a lo<lgiiig there 
now ; wliereas you have got one.” 

“ You arc welcome to it,” rejoins iiis 
friend, “and—ugh !—yon may make 
yourself at home in it.” 

‘ Then you really and truly at this 
point,” says Mr. Gnppj-, “give up the 
whole thing, if I understand you, 
Tony ? ” 

“Yon never,” returns Tony, with a 
most convincmg stedfastness, “said a 
truer word in all your life. I do ! ” 

While they are so conversing, a hack • 
ncy-coa«h drives into'vhe square, on the 
box of which vehicle a very tall hat 
makes itself- manifest to the public. 
Iiisidp the coach, and consequently not 
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so manifest to the multitude, thouKu Wing, ocramUing poll parrot! Sit 
sufficiently so to the two friends, for the down ! ” 

coach stops almost at their feet, are the This little apostrophe to Mrs. Small- 
venerable Mr. Smallweed and Mrs. weed is occasioned by a propensity on 
Small weed, accompanied by their grand- the part of that unlucky old lady, 
daughter Judy. An air of haste and whenever she finds herself on her feet, 
excitement pervarles the party; and as to amble about, and “set "to inanimate 
the tall hat (sarmoiiuting Mr. Small- objects, accompanying herself with a 
wecfl the younger) alights, Mr. Small- chattering noise, as in a witch dance. 


weed the elder pokes his head out of 
window, and bawls to Mr. Guppy, “How 
dc do, sir ! How de do I ” I 

“What do (-'hick and his family want, 
hero at this time of the morning, I 
wonder .' ” says Mr. Gupipy, nodding to i 
his fomilmr. 

“My dear sir,” cries Grandfather! 
Smallweed, “would you do me a favor ? j 
Would you and your frieifd be so very i 
obleeging as to carry me into the public-1 
bouse in the court, while Hart and his | 
.sister bring their grandmother along ? 
Would you do an old man that good 
turn, sir?” 

Mr. Guppy looks at his frieud, repeat¬ 
ing inquiringly, “the public-house in 
the court ? ’’ And they prei)are to 
bear the venerable burden to the Sol’s 
Arms. 

‘ There's your fare ! ” says the Pa¬ 
triarch to die coachman with a fierce! 
grin, and shaking his incapable fist at j 
him. “Ask me for a penny more, and j 
I ’ll have my lawful revenge upon you. 
My dear young men, be easy with me, 
if ys please* Allow me to catch yon 
round the neck. 1 won’t squeeze you 
tighter than I can help. 0 Lord ! 0 
dear me ! 0 my bones ! ” 

It is well that the Sol is not far off, 
foj' Mr. Woovic iirescnts an apoplectic 
appearauee before half the distance is 
accomplished. With no worse aggra¬ 
vation of his symptoms, however, than 
the uVlerance of divers croaking aonuda, 
e.'cjircssive of obstructed respiration, be 
fulfils his share of the porterage, and 
the benevolent old gentleman is dejic- 
sitod by his own desire in the parlor of 
the Sol's Arms. ' 

“0 Lord I” gasps Mr. Smallweed, 
looking about himf bre.athlo*», from an 
arpa-chuir. “0 dear me! Oroyboues 
and back ! 0 my aches. and pains ! 
Sit down, you dancing, prancing, -sham- 


A nervous affection has probably as 
much to do with these demonstrations, 
as any imlwcile intention in the poor 
old woman ; but on the present occa¬ 
sion they are so particularly lively in 
connexion with the Windsor arm-chair, 
fellow to that in which Mr. Smallweed 
is seated, that she only quite desists 
when her grandchildren have held her 
down in it; her lord in the meanwhile 
bestowing upon her, with great volu¬ 
bility, the endearing epithet of “ a pig 
headed Jackdaw,” repeated a surprising 
number of times. 

“My dear su,” (rrandfather Small- 
weed then proceeds, addressing Mr. 
Guppy, “tlierc h.os been a calamity 
here. Have you heard of it, either of 
you ? ” 

“Heard of it, sir! Why wo dis¬ 
covered it.” 

“Yon discoveiTOl it. You two dis¬ 
covered it ! Hirt, (/leydiscnverSd itl” 

The two discoverers stare at the 
Smallweeds, wlio return the oninpli- 
ment. 

“ My dear friends,” whines (Jrand- 
father Smallweed, putting out both his 
hands, “ I owe you a thousand thanljs 
for dLscharging the melanjholy office of 
discovering the ashes qf Mrs. Small- 
weed’s brother,” 

“ Eh ? ” says Mr. Guppy. 

“Mrs, Smull||^6(t’s brother, my dear 
friend—hc^^Sjly relation. We were 
not on terms, wliieh is to be deplored 
now, but he never wnM be on terms. 
He was not fond of us. He was eccentric 
—he was very eccentric. Unless he 
has left a will (which is not at ail likely) 
I shall take out letters of administration. 

I have come down to look after the pro¬ 
perty ; it must he scaled up, it must 
be protected. I have come down,’ 
repeats Grandfather Smallweed, hook 
ing the air towards him with all bli 
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ten fingers at once, **to look after the'anything else, by butting that young 
property.’* | virgin at the old lady with such force 

f “ I think, Small,” says the disc<jn-|as he cau muster, and then dropping 
solato Mr. Guppy, “you might have ! into his (diair iu a heap, 
mentioned that the old mau was yourj “Shake me up, somebody, if you’ll 
uncle.” I he HO Bays tUo voice from within 

“You two were so close about lira 1 the faintly struggling bundle into wliieli 
that I thought you would like im: tv) be j he has collapsed, “I have cuuie to 
the same,” returns that old bird, with j look after the property. Shako me uj) j 
a secretly glistening eye. “Besides, I, and call in the police on duly at the 
wasn’t proud of him.” ' next houso, to be explained to about 

“Besides which, it was nothing to 1 the property. My soUcibu” will be here 
you, you know, w'hetLer he was uj*: presently to protect the ;)ropej ty. Trai;.s- 
not,” says Judy. Also with a secretly j poi^tation or the gallows for anybovly 
glistening eye. j who shall touch the property!” As 

“He never saw me in his life, to, his dutiful grandchildren set him up, 
know me,” observed iSmali; “J don’t | panting, and putting him through tin* 
know why I should introduce/am, 11 usual restorative processofshaking and 
am sure I ” ! i»uiiching, he^till reiieata like an echo, 

“No, he never comnmnicated with , “the—the property ! Thcproi»crty !— 
us—which is to l>o deplorevl,” the old ^ }*r()pcriv ! ” 

gentleman strikes in; “but 1 have Air. Weevdo and Air. Gujipy look at 
come to look alter the property—toleacli other; the former as having re* 
look over the papers, and to look after. limjuisJuMl tlie whole aUjilr ; the latter 
the properly. We shall Jjiako gut-d; witli a discomfited cmuttin/inoc, as liav- 
our title. It is in the hands of my 1 irig entorlaincd some lingering cxjvccta- 
solicitor. Air. Tulkiiighorn, of bin-' tiojis yet. But there is nothing to b<* 
Coins Inn Kields, ovlt the way there, ! done in opjiositiou to tlie Smallweed 
is so g"od as to act as jay solicitorinloiv.rt. Mr. Tnikinghoru'sclerk comes 
and gr;;.-.s ilon’t grow under fih feet, I ■ down from his oiiicial pew’ in the oh.im- 
cau tell ye. Krook was Mrs. Small* j bers, to mention to the potrev' that Mr. 
weed's'only brother; she had no rcla- Tulkinghorn is answerable for its being 
tion hut Krook, and Krook had no, all correct about the next of kin, and 
relation but Airs. Smallweed. I am ^ that the papers and effects W'ilJ l)o for- 
speaking of jour brother, you brim-, mally taken pos.sessii>n of in din) time 
stone black-beetle, that was seventy-j and course. Mr. Smallwped 'ucc 
six years ol' age,” ■ permitted so far to {isstu t Iub supremacy 

. Mrs. Smallweed instantly begins to I as tv» be carried on a visit of sentiincnt 
aliake her he|Ml, andynpeup, “Seventy- into the next house, and upstairs into 
six p(»n«d sevep and sevcupence 1 Sc-! Aliss Flite’.si deserted ruoiu, where in; 
veniy-six th^asjiod djags of money !• looks like a hideous bii’d of prey newly 
Sev'cuty-six hundred thousand million j added tn her aviary, 
of ))arcels of bankV‘ ‘ The arrival of this uiKxyjcclcd heir 

somebody give 'me a quart soon taking wind in the court, still 
pot ?” exclaims her exasperated bus- make.s good for the Sol, and keeps the 
band, looking helplessly about him, court upon its mettle. Mrs. I’ipcr and 
and finding no missile witliin his reach, Mrs. Ferkins think it bard upon the 
“Will somebody oblcege me with a young man if there roiilly is nu will, 
spitt^ion ? Will somebody hand me! and eonsidor that a handsome pi'csoiit 
iUiything bard and bruising to pelt at | ought to bo luadv; him out of the estate, 
her ? You hag, you cat, you dog, you | Young Piyier and Young Perkiua, 
brimBtone barker !” Here Mr. Small- memlxirs of that reslfiess juvenile circle 
weed, wrought up to the highest pitch which is the terror of the hfot-passengers 
by his own eloquence, actually throw's in Chancery*Lane, crumble into aslics 
Jud^ at her grandmother in default of behind the pump and under the aich- 
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way, all day long ; where wild yell« and j raony of Messrs. Fodurc and Mere, two 
liootings tjike place over their remains, pt^stilcnt Krtiiclinien w^ho tixmid investi- 
Little Swills aud Misa M. Melvillcson gale the .subject/; and further, of th* 
entered into affable conversation with : corroborative testimony of Monsieur 
their jjatrous, feeling tiiat these uDUsnal; Lc Cat, a rather celohratwl French, 
occurrences level the barriers l>etweeu i surgeon one-upon a time, who had the 
professiuiialsand noil-professionals. Mr. un}Jol}tein ss live in a house where 
Jiogsby puts up “ Tlio popular song of such a ease oooHiTed, and even tc‘ write 
Kino Dkatji ! with ciiorn.K by tlie whole an account of it;—still they regard the 
.strength of the company,” as the groat late Mr. Krook*s obstinacy, in going 
Iliu’uionic feature of the week ; and out of the world by any such byeway, 
announces in the hill that “ J. (i. B. is as wholly nnjustitiable aud personally 
induced to do so at a consideiablc extra I otfensivo. The less the court under- 
exjicnso, in cousequence of a wish whicli i stands of all this^, the more the court 
has been very generally expressed at the ] likes it; and the greater enjoyment it 
bar by a large body of respectable in-1 has in the stock in trade of the Sol’s 
dividnals aud in homage to a late ; Arms. Then, there comes the artist of 
melancholy event which ^>as aroused so | a picture newspaper, with a foreground 
nmcli sensation.” Tht'roisonepointeon -1 aiul figures ready di*awn for anything, 
nccted with the deceased, upon which the ! from a wreck on the Cornish coast to a 
court is particularly aiixiou.s; namely, | review in Hyde Park, or a meeting at 
that tliO fiction of a full-sized eofiin j Manchester,—and in Mrs. Perkins's 
slionld be ])re.sei vod, lliougli there is ?«•! own room, memorable evermore, he then 
little to put in it. U|»on the under- and there throws in upon the block, 
taker’s slating in the Sol’s bar in the Mr. Kr(v>k’s house, as large as life : in 
cimrsc of the day, that li(‘ has re-ccived fact cuiisidembly larger, making a very 
(M'ders to cojif^truct “a six-footer,” the Tcm]ilo of it. Similarly, being |>er- 
geiioinl solicitude is much j'clioved, ami loitte*! look in at the door of the 
it is cotisiderod tliat Mr. Smallweed's fatal cliamber, lie depicts that apart* 
condui'i does him ereat h'uiour. nient as three quarters of a mile long. 

Out of tne court, and a long v/ay out by llfly yards high ; at which yic court 
<'f it, then; Is considerable excitement is particularly charmed. All this tame, 
too; for men of science and pbilo.Siphy the two gentlemen Inifore mentioned 
(;omc to look, and carriages set down i>'>p in aud out of every house, ami 
<l*ctor.s at the corner who arrive with ; assi.?t at the phil(*s(»i)hical disputations, 
t!ju “,aine intent, and there is lu'^re |—go everywhere, and listen to evciy- 
h'armHl talk about iiifianijuable gxsc.s I body,—and yet ju-e always diving into 
;uid [ibosphuretted hytlrogen than the the Sol's parlour, and writing with the 
C''nrt has ever ‘imagined. Some of these ravenous little pens ontb^ tissue-j)ai*er. 
autliorilios (of course tlio wise.st) hold At last crime the ^irouer and Ins 
with iudigiialion that the deceased had inquiry, like as^before, except that the 
no business to die in tlic alleged manner;! coroner clierisiies pils case as being out 
aud being reminded by othor aiith'*rities ; of Uie co^i«';gp^fny, und tells the gen- 
of a ccrtiiin inquiry into the oviilcnce U.loincn of"’tbe Jury, in his pri\'ate 
for AicU deaths, reprinted in the sixth ■ capacity, that “ that would scorn to be 
volume <'f the Philosophical Transae*! an unlucky house next door, gentlemen, 
tious : ami also of a book not quite un-; a destined house ; but so wc sometimes 
known, on English Medical .lurisi>rii-' find it, find these are mysteries we can’t 
tlence; and likewise of the Italian case ’ account for ! ” After xrbich the six- 
of the (lountess Cornelia Bandi as set fiioter comes into action, and is much 
forth iu dclail bv one Biancliini, lire-! admired. 

bendavy of Verona, who wrote a scho- ■ In all these proceediugs Mr. (bnppy 
kiriy work or so, and was occasionally I hiis so slight a part, txcept^when h;^ 
heard of in his time as liaviug gleams gives his evidence, that be is moved on 
of reason in him ; and also of thetesti- like a priyiao individual, and only’ 
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haunt the secret house os the outside ; 
where he has the mortification of secin); 
Mr. Small weed padlocking the door, and 
of bitterly knowing himself to be shut 
out. But before these proceedings draw 
to a close, that is to say, on the night 
next after the catastrophe, Mr. Guppy 
has a thing to say that must be said to 
Lady Dedlock. 

For which reason, with a sinking 
heart, and with that hangdog sense of 
guilt upon him, which dread and watch¬ 
ing, enfolded in the Sol’s Arms, have 
produced, the young man of the name 
of Guppy presents himself at the town 
mansion at about seven o’clock in the 
evening, and requests to see her lady¬ 
ship. Mercury replies that she is going 
out to dinner ; don’t he see the carriage 
at the door? Yes, he does see the 
carriage at the door; but he wants to 
see my lady too. 

Mercury is disposed, as he will pre¬ 
sently declare to a feUow gentleman in 
waiting, “to pitch into the young 
man ; ” but his instructions are positive. 
Therefore he sulkily supposes that the 
young man mast come up into the | 
library. There he loaves the young 
man in a large room, not over-light, 
while he makes report of him. 

Mr. Guppy looks into the shade in 
all directions, discovering everywhere a 
certain charred and whitened little heap 
of coal or wood. Presently he hears a 
rustling. Is it— ? No, it’s no ghost; 
but fair flesh and blood, most brilliantly 
dressed. 

“ I have to beg your ladyship’s 
pardon,” Mr. Guppy stammers, very 
downcast. “ This is ^n inconvenient 
time -— 

“ I told you, you eSh’ h come at any 
time.” She takes a chair” looking 
straight at him as on the last occasion. 

“ Thank your ladyship. Your lady¬ 
ship is very affable.” 

“ You can sit down.” There is not 
mucha&biiity in her tone. 

“ I don’t know, your ladyship, that 
it.’s worth while my sitting down and 
detaining you, for I—I have not got the 
letters that I mentioned when I had the 
honour of waiting on your ladyship.” 

“ Have you come merely to say so ? ” 1 
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“Merely to say so, your ladyship.” 
Mr. Guppy besides being depressed, 
disappointed, and uneasy, is put at a 
furtW disadvantage by the splendour 
and beauty of her appearance. She 
knows its influence perfectly ; has 
studied it too well to miss a grain of 
its effect on any one. As she looks at 
him so steadily and coldly, he not only 
feels conscious that he has no guide, 
in the least jicreeption of what is really 
the complexion of her thoughts; but 
also that he is being every moment, as 
it were, removed further and further 
from her. 

She will not speak it is plain. So be 
most. 

“In short,.your ladyship,” says Mr. 
Guppy, like a meanly jicnitent thief, 
“the person I was to have bad the 
letters of, has como to a sudden end, and 
He stops. Lady Dedlock calmly 
finishes the sentence. 

‘ ‘ And tlic letters arc destroyed with 
the person ? ” 

Mr. Guppy would say no, if be could 
—as^he is uuaiile to hide. 

“I believe so, your ladyship.” 

If he could see the leiist sparkle of 
relief in her face now ? H;), he could 
sec no such thing, even if tliat brave 
outside did not utterly pnt him away, 
and he were not looking beyond it aud 
about it. 

lie falters an awkward excuse or two 
for his failure. 

“ Is this all you have to say ?” in¬ 
quires Lady Dedlock, Imving heard him 
out—or as nearly out as he can stumble. 

Mr. Guppy thinks that’s all. 

“ You had better be sure that you 
wish to .say nothing more to me ; this 
being the last time you will have the 
opportunity.” 

Mr. Guppy is quite sure. Aud infleed 
he has no such wish at present, by any 
means. 

“That is enough. I will dispense 
with excuses. Good evening to you !” 
and she rings for Mercury to show 
the young m.au of the name of Gnppy 
out. 

But in tliat house, in that same mo¬ 
ment, there happens to be an old man 
of the name of Tulkingbom. And that 
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old roan, coming with his quiet footstep 
to the library, has his baud at that 
moment on the handle of the door— 
comes in—and comes face to face with 
the young man as he is leaving the 
room. 

One glance between the old man and 
the lady ; and for an instant the blind 
that is always down flies up. Susin- 
einn, eager and sharp, looks out. An¬ 
other instant; close again. 

“I beg your luvrdou, Lady Dcdlock. 
I beg your jmrdon a thousand timc.s. 
It is so very unusual to find you here at 
this hour. I BupiM)sed the room was 
empty. I lieg your pardon ! ” 

“Stay ! ” She negligently calls him 
luick. “Remain here, 1 beg. I am 
going out to dinner. I have nothing 
more to say to this young man ! ” 

The disconcerted young man bows, 
as he goes out, and cringingly hopes 
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that Mr. Tulkinghorn of the Fields is 
well. 

Aye, aye ?” says the lawyer, look¬ 
ing at him from under his bent brows ; 
though he has no need to look again— 
not he. “FromKenge and Carboy’s, 
surely! ” 

“ Kenge and Carboy’s, Mr. Tulking- 
hom. Name of tlnppy, sir.” 

“ To be sure. Why, thank you, Mr. 
Guppy, I am very well ! ” 

“ Happy to hc.ar it, sir. You can't 
be too well, sir, for the credit of the 
profession.” 

“Thank you, Mr, Guppy !” 

Mr. Gujipy sneaks away. Mr. Tulk¬ 
inghorn, such a fill in his old-fashioned 
rusty black to La-3y Dedlock’s bright¬ 
ness, hands her down the staircase to 
her carriage. He returns rubbing his 
chin, and rubs it a good deal in the 
course of the evening. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A lUKIt OP ins SOKBW. 


“Now, what,” says Mr. George, 
“ may this he '/ Is it blank cartridge, 
or hall ? A flash in the i«in, or a 
shot ?” 

An bpen litter is the subject of the 
troojjcr’s speculations, and it seems to 
pcrjilcx him mightily. Hfe looks at it 
at arm’s length, brings it close to him, 
holds it in his right hand, holds it in 
his left hand, reads it with his head on 
this side, with his head on that side, 
contracts his eyebrows, elevates them; 
still, cu.nnat satisfy himself. He smooths 
it oflt upon the table with his heavy 
palm, and thoughtfully rvalking up and 
down the gallery, makes a halt before 
it every now and then, to come upon it 
with a fresh eye. Even that won do. 
“Isit,”Mi'. George still moscs, “blank 
cartridge or ball J” 

Phil Squod, with the aid of a brush 
and paint-pot, is employed in the dis¬ 
tance whitening the targets; softly 
whistling, in quick-march-time, and in 


drum-and-fife maimer, that he must and 
he will go back again to the girl he left 
behind him. 

‘ Phil! ” The tioopcr beckons as 
he calls him. 

Phil approaches in his usual way; 
sidling off at first as if he were going 
anywhere else, and then dieariug down 
upon his commander tike a bayonet- 
charge. Certaiif splashes of white show 
in high relief unpu his dirty fiice, and 
he scrap^.-l iil^ne eyebrow with the 
handle of his brush. 

“Attention, Phil! Listen to this.” 

“Steady, commander, stcfidy.” 

“ ‘Sir. Allow me to remind you 
(though there is no legal necessity for 
my doing so, as yon are aware^ that 
the bill at two months’ date, drawn on 
yourself by Mr. Mattliew Bagnet, and 
by you accepted, for the sum of ninety' 
seven pounds four shillings and nine- 
2 )cncc, wdll licooine due to-morrow, whei 
yon will pjense be prejiareil to t^e uj 
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the same on presentation. Yours, | 
Joshua Smallwrep.’—W liat do you 
make of that, Phil ?" 

‘‘Mischief, guv’ner.” 

“Why?” 

“I think,” replies Phil, after jion- 
sively tracing out a croas-'wriiikle in 
his forehead with the hrnsh-haudlo, 
“that misoheevious consequences is 
always meant when money’s asked 
for.”“ 

“Lookye, Phil,” says the tr(‘opcr, 
sitting on the table. “ First and last, 

I have paid, 1 may say, half as juuch 
again as this principal, in interest and 
one thing and another.” 

Pliil intiinatos, by sidling back a 
pace or two, with a very unaccoimtahle 
wrtmeh of hi.s wry face, that ho does 
not I'egard the transaction as being made 
more i)romiKmg hy this incident. 

“ And lookye further, Phil,” sjiys the 
trt»o]icr, staying his pr'en^-ure eonclu- | 
sions with a Nvavc of his li^d. ‘ ‘ There j 
1ms always been anTtirderstaiiding that j 
tins bill was to be what Un‘y call ! 
Renewed. And it has been renewed, i 
no end of times. What do you say i 
now ? ’* I 

“ I say that T think the times is ' 
come to a end at last,” 1 

“Y(»u do? ilumph ! I am much j 
of the .same mind myself,” 

“.loshua iSioallweed is hire that was 
brouglit here in a chair ? ” 

“ The same.” 

“Guv’ner,” says Phil, with exceed- 
iiig gravity, “he's a leech in his dis¬ 
positions, he Is a screw ami a wice in 
his actions, a ^make in his twistings, 
and a lobster in Ids clAws.” 

Having thus expressively uttered his 
sentiments, Mr. SquoJj'^hM^^-.waiting a 
little to ascertain if any further remark 
be expected of liiin, gets hack, hy his 
usual series of movements, to the tar¬ 
get he has in hand ; and vig»)rously 
signifies, through his former musical 
mediiyu, that he must ?unl he will 
rctiini to that ideal young lady. George 
, Laving folded the letter, walks in that 
direction. 

“There u a way, commander,” says i 
l^hii, looking cunningly at him, “ of: 
'settling this.” I 


“Paying the money, I suppose? I 
wish I could.” 

Phil shakes his head. “No, guv’nor, 
no ; not so hud as that, There u a 
way,” says Phil, with a highly artistic 
turn of Ids lirush—“ what I ’ni a doing 
at present.” 

‘ ‘ Whitewashing.” 

Phil nods. 

“ A pretty way tliat would l>e ! Bo 
you know Avhat would become of the 
Bagnets in that case ? Bo you know 
they woul<i Ixi ruined to pay off my old 
scores? Yim're a morjil character,” 
says the lrooi)fr, eyeing him in his large 
way with no small indignation, “upon 
iuy life you arc, Phil! ” 

Phil, on oi»-‘ knee at the target, Is in 
course of protesting earnestly, though 
n-jt without inaiiy alleg(U‘ieni scoops of 
his Inmh, and smoothings of the white 
surface round the vim with his thuujb, 
that he had forgotten the Jlugnct r(;R]) 0 !i- 
fcibility, and would not kc> much as injure 
a hair of the head of any menilivrof that 
\\ortliy family, when st-'ps are audible 
in th(r long passage uitlKUit, and a 
cheerful v(ucc is lu'ard to wtmder wliethcr 
(■reorge is at home. J’liil, wdth a look 
at his roasier, hobbles -p, saying, 
“Ilci’ehs tlie giiv’ncr, Mrs. Bagnet! 
Here he is !” and the old girl herself, 
accompajiicd by Mr. Bagnet, 

The old girl never ai)pearK in walking 
trim, in ,any season of the yern-, wipumt 
a grey ch»th chaik, (»}irs(‘ ami much 
worn but very olean, widcli is, un¬ 
doubtedly, the identiciil garuu nt ren¬ 
dered so interesting to Mr. Bagnet by 
having made its way lutnio to Knroi)c 
from another qnart(?r of the glol)o, in 
compjiny with Mrs. Bagnet and an um¬ 
brella. Tlie latter fidthful appendage 
is also invariably a partof the ol<l giips 
jo’csencc out of doors. It is of no 
color knowm in this life, and h.as a wr- 
rugated wooden cro'.)k for a handle, 
with a in^Uic object let into its ]>r()w' 
or beak, resembling a Utile model of a 
fon-Ughl over a streoii door, or one of 
the oval glasses out <tf a pair of spec- 
taclee : which ormuncntal object lias not 
tliat tenacious ca})acily of sticking to 
its post that might be desired in an 
article long associated with the British 
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army. Tlie old /girl’s und^rclla is of a 
flaliby liabit of waist, and seems to be 
in jKiod of stays—au appearance that is 
jjossibly rcfcrabJc to itn bivin;,'served, 
throu;rh a series of years, at home as a 
enplioard, and on joarnoys as a carpet 
bay. She never puts it up, iiaving the 
greatest roliaiiee on her well-proved 
rluak witli its capacious howl; but gc- 
nci-ally uses tho iustrument as a waud 
with whicii to point out joints of moat 
or l)uii(;ht'S of greens in marketing, or 
to arrest tiie attention of tradesmen by 
a friendly ]»oke. Without her rnurket- 
b.'iskct, which is a sort of wickerueil 
with two dapping lids, she never stirs 
nbro'id.' Attended by these her trusty 
e. 'iupanioiis, tliwefore, lie* honest suii- 
bnviit fju*e looking cheerily out of a 
rough straw Ixmnot, Mrs. bagnet juov 
?irrjvo.s, frt‘.sl»-oolon‘(l and lu'lght, in 
<.{oorge‘s Shn(»tiiig (kallery. 

“Well, lieoT-go, <dd fellow,” fays 
she, “and how do .yoitdo, this sunshiny 
iiKU'iiing 

<riving him a frie.ndly shake of the 
hnud, Airs. Ifianct draw.sa Jong breath 
alLer lier walk, aiul sits down to enjoy 
a rest. Having a fncultv, matured on 
Ibe lops (|f baggoge-wngons, and in 
other su(5h po-sitious, of resti]ig easily 
anywhere, she itevcla's, on a rough bench, 
luilies her Ixmnct-strings, pjishes back 
liL'j’ bonnet, cros.'es herarms, and looks 
pcri'.'ctlv euiarortable. 

Alr.’lJagiu^ in the iD'-an time, hits i 
shaken hands with his oldconinule» and 
'.viLh IMiil: on whom Jlagnet like- 
wist* bestows a gtK*d-huiuourod nod and 
smile. 

“Now, George,” says Mrs. llagiiet, 
briskly, “here we mv, Lignum and my- 
si'M';” sheofion spenk^; of her lmKl)and by 
thisai>i‘ellaUon, oil aceoiiut. as itissup- 
po.-,'il, of Lignum Vitm having lu'en his 
old vt-gimental nickmime when they fir.st 
boeanic acquainted, in oomjtUment to 
the extreni'-' hai’ilness and toughness of 
Lis pljysiogtKuny ; “just looked ip, wo 
have, to make it all correct as usual 
abontthat security. Give him tho now 
bill to sign, <*i'Ovgo, am) he’ll sign it 
likeamajj.” 

“I was coining to you this mornhig,’^ 
obseiTes tlie irot)i)cr, reluctantly; 
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** Ye.s, VO tliouglit 3 'ou’d come to ns 
this morning, but we turned out early, 
and left W*)olwicli, the l>e8t of b(»ya, to- 
luind his sisters, and came to you in¬ 
stead—as you SCO ! For Lignum, he’s 
tied .so close now, and gets so little 
exercise, that a walk docs hitn good- 
But what’s the matter, George?” 
ask.s Mrs. Bugnet, stopping in her 
cheerful talk. “ Yon don’t look your¬ 
self,” 

“I .am noT quite myself,” returns 
the trooper; “I have been a little put 
out, Airs. Bagnot.” 

Her bright quick eye cntchcs the truth 
directly. “George!” holding up her 
foi'cfinger. “ Don’t tell me there’s 
juiythiug wrong al^put that security of 
Lignmu’s ! Don’t ejo it, George, on 
aQcxmnt of the children !^” 

fl’lio trooper looks at her wllh a 
trjmbled viaoge. 

,^f‘Gcorge,” says Mrs. Baguct, using 
b'(»Ui ho^nns for cm^diasls, aud,.oc<ja- 
sionalljl^HtJjing down her <q)eu ‘glands 
Ti^iou her kneOS; “l£youLaT'e:dlerwed 
anjiliing wrong to come to that secu¬ 
rity of Ligwnu’s, and if you Itavo lot 
him in for 4t, and if ym* l^iV(^ ]uit 
us in dapsicr' of bejng sold nb—and 1 
sec sold up in your face, Goyygc, as 
l>lain a.s print—you linage do!ie a 
‘‘hainefui action, and have decoiveil u.s 
cruelly. 1 tell you, cruelly. George. 
There!” 

Mr. Bagnot, oiherwiso as imniovablc 
as a jmmp or a lamp-post, puts liis 
large riglit hand on the top of his bald 
head, as if to defen<i it Jroni a shower- 
Initl), and looks with |L\mt uneasiness 
at Airs. Bjignet. * 

“George!” lhat old girl. “I 
wonder a^-y* George, 1 am ashamed 
of you ! Georg*',} cimhln’tlKivo hrlit voil 
you would iuvve done it ! I always 
knew you to be a ridliug si au* that 
gathered no m<»Ks ; but I never li»ought 
YOU would have taken away what little 
moss there vvas for Bagm't a»d the 
children to lie n]Hiu. You know what 
a hard-workiiij’, steady-going chap be 
is. Yon know what (.Quebec and Malta 
and WeolwicU are—and 1 never did' 
think you would, or could, have had 
the heart .t'» serve us so. 0 Qeprge !*’ 
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ITrs. Bagnet gathers up her cloak to 
wipe her eyes on, in a very genuine 
manner, “ How could you do it ?” 

Mrs. Bagnet ceasing, Mr. Bagnot 
removes his hand from his head as if 
the shower-bath were over, and looks 
disconsolately at Mr. George ; who has 
turned quite white, and looks distress¬ 
fully at the grey cloak and straw 
bonnet. 

“ Mat,” nays the trooper, in a sub¬ 
dued voice, aildroAsing him, but still 
looking at his wife; “lam sorry you 
take it so much to heart, because I do 
hope it’s not so liad as that comes to. 
I certainly have, this moruing, received 
this letter.q” which he reads aloud; 
“butitejpe it maybe set right yet. 
As to ■» rofllng stone, why, vhtit you 
say is true. I cmn rolling stone; and 
I never rolled in anybody’s way, I fully 
believe, that I rolled the least good to. 
But it’s impossible for an old vaga¬ 
bond oomi-ade to like your wife and 
family better than / like ’em. Mat, 
and I trust you’ll look upon me US 
forgivingly as you can. Don’t think 
I’ve kept anytlang from yom. ’X haven’t 
had the lett#* quarter of 

,au hour.” 

“Old girl !” murmui-s Mr. Bagnet, 
after a short silence, “ will you tell him 
my opinion ?” 

“Oh ! Why didn’t he marry,” Mrs. 
Bagnet answers, half laughing and half 
ciying, “Joe Pouch’s widder in North 
America ! Then he wouldn’t have got 
himself into these troubles.” 

“The old' girl,” says Mr. Bagnet, 
“puts it correff?—why didn’t you ? ” 

“Well, she has a better husband by 
this time, I hope,” ur'turns the trooper. 
“Anyhow, here I stanSp^ib’s present 
day, not married to Joe. Pouch’s widder. 
What shall I do ? You see all I have 
got about me. It’s not mine ; it’s 
yours. Give the word, and I ’ll sell off 
every morsel If I could have hoped it 
would* have brought in nearly the sum 
wanted, I’d have sold all long ago. 
Don’t believe that I’ll leave you or 
yours in the lurch, M.at. I’d sell 
myself first. I only wish,” says the 
trooper, giving himself a disparaging 
blow in the cbe^, “that I knew of 


anyone who’d buy such a second-hand 
piece of old stores. ” 

“Old girl,” murmurs Mr. Bagnet, 
“give him another bit of my mind.” 

“ George,” says the <dd girl, “ you 
are not so much to lie blamed, on full 
consideration, except for over taking 
this business without the means.” 

“Anil that was like mo !” ob.><crvcs 
tile penitent trooper, sliakiiig his head. 
“Like me, I know.” 

“Silence! The old girl,” says Mr. 
Bagnet, “ is correct—in her way of 
giving my opinions—hear me out! ” 

“That was when you never ought to 
have asked for the security, George, 
and when you never ouglit to have 
got it, all things considered. But 
what’s done can’t bo undone. Yon are 
always an honourable and straight¬ 
forward fellow, as far as lays in your 
power, though a little flighty. On 
the other hand, you can’t admit hut 
what it’s natural in us to be anxious, 
with such a thing hanging over our 
heads. So forget aud forgive all round, 
George. Come ! Forget and forgive all 
round I ” 

Mrs. Bagnet, giving him one of her 
honest hands, and giving her husband 
the other, Mr. George gives each of 
them one of his, and holds ,thein while 
he spcsiks. 

“1 do assure you both, there’s no¬ 
thing I wouldn’t do to discharge this 
obligation. But whatever 1 have lieen 
able to scraiw together, has gone every 
two mouths in keeping it up. We have 
lived plainly enough here, Phil aud I. 
But the Gallery don’t quite do what 
was expected of it, and it’s not—in 
short, it’s not the Mint! It was wrong 
in me to take it '! Well, .so it was. 
Bnt I was in a manner drawn into that 
step, and I thought it might steady me, 
and set me up, and you ’ll try to over¬ 
look my having such expectations, and 
upon my soul, I am very much obliged 
to you, and very much a.shame<l of my¬ 
self.” With these concluding words, 
Mr. George gives a shske to e.acli of the 
biuids he holds, and, relinquishing 
them, hacks a, pace or two, in a broad- 
chested, upright attitude, as if he had 
made a final confession, aud were im- 
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mediately going to be shot vitU all j can’t do anything—that don't do her 
military houuuiis. credit. More or less. I never my so. 

“George, hear me out!” saya Mr. Discipline must be maintained." 

Hagnet, glanoing at liis wife. “Old “She’swortli her weight in gold,” 
girl, go on ! returns tin trooper'. 

Mr. Jfagnet, Iwing in this singular I “ In gold!” says Mr. Bagnet. “I’ll 
manner heard out, has merely to oh-! tell you what. The old girl's weight— 
.servo that the letter must be attended j is twelve stone six. Would I take that 
to without any delay; that it is advis- weight—in any metal—/or the old girl 1 
able that George and he should imme- No. Why not ? Because the old girl’s 
diately wait on Mr. Smallweed in ^ metal is far more precious—tlian the 
person; and that the primary object is to preciousest metal. And she’s a/l 
save and hold harmless Mr. Bagnet, metal I ” 
who had none of the money. Mr. “You are right. Mat! ” 

George entirely assenting, puts on his “When she took me—and accepted 
hii^ and prepares to march with ilr. of the ring—she ’listed under me and 
Bagnet to the enemy’s camp. the children—he.artaud head ; for jtfe. 

“Don’t you mind a woman’s hasty She’s that earnest,” siiys Mr. Bagnet, 
word,George,” .saysAirs.Bagnet, patting “and true to ter colours—that, touch 
liim on the shoulder. ‘ ‘ I trn.st my old us with a fingep—and she turns out— 
Lignum to you, and, I am sure you ’ll and stands to her- ai'ms. If the old 
bring him through it.” girl fires wide—onoe in away—at the 

The trooiicr returns, that this is call of duty—look over it, George. For 
kindly said, and that ho will bring she’s loyal! ” 

Lignum through it somehow'. Upon “ Why bless her. Mat! ” returns the 
which Mrs. Bagnet, with her cloak, trooper, ‘ ‘ I think the higher of her for 
basket, and umbrella, goes home, bright- it! ” 

eyed again, to the rest of her family ; “ You arc right! ” says Mr. Bagnet, 
and the comrades sally forth on the with the warmest enthusiasm, though 
hopeful eripnd of mollilying Air. Small- without relaxing the rigidity of a single 
weed. I muscle. “ Think as high of the old 

Whether there are two people in ; girl—as the rock of Gibraltar—and 
England less likely to come satisfac-, still you ’ll be thinking low—of such 
torily out of any negotiation with Mr. ; merits. But I never own to it before 
Smallweed than Air. George and Mr. | her. Discipline must be maintained.” 
Matthew Bd^net, may be very reason-1 These cueomiums bring them to 
ably questioned. Also, notwithstanding i Mount Pleasant, and to Grandfather 
their martial appearance, broad sqmare j Smallweed’s house. The door is opened 
shoulders, and heavy tread, whether i by the jicrennial Judy, who, having 
there arc, within the same limits, two ' surveyed them from tqji to toe with no 
mure simple and unaccustomed children, I particuhar favof, but indeed with a 


all the Smallweedy affairs of life. 
As they proceed with great gravity 
through the streets towards the region 
of Mount Pleasant, Mr. Bagnet, ob¬ 
serving his companion to be thoughtful, 
considers it a friendly part to refer to 
Airs. Bagiiet’s late sally. 

“George, you know Uie old girl— 
she’s as sweet and as mild es milk. 


malignant sneer, leaves them standing 
there, w^ile s’Ae consults the oracle as 
to their admission. The oracle may be 
I inferred to give consent, from the cir- 
I cumstance of her returning with the 
j words on her honey lips “ tiiat they can 
come in if they want to it.” Thus 
privileged they come in, .and %id Mr. 
Smallweed with his feet in the drawer 


But touch her of the children—or my¬ 
self—and she’s off like gunpowder.” 
“It does her credit. Mat! ” 
“George,” says Mr. Bagnet, looking 
.•■traight before him, “the old-girl— 


of his chair as if it were a [japer foot¬ 
bath, and Mrs. Smallweed obscured 
with the cushion like a bird that is not 
to sing. 

“ Aly dear friend,” says GrandfatheS' 
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Siwallwced, with those two loan affec¬ 
tionate arms of his stretched forth. 
“ How de do ? How de do WJio is 
our friend, my dear friend?’' 

“ Why this,” I’etnriis Heor^ro, not 
aide to be very conciliatory at first, 
is Matthew Basiiet, who has obligoil 
me in that matter of ours, you know.” 

Oh ! Mr. Bagnet ? Surely ! ’* 
The old man looks at him umler his 
hand. ‘^Hopo you‘re well, Miv Bag- 
net ? Fine man, Mr. George ! MUitaiy 

No chairs being offered, Mr. George 
brings one forwai’d for Bagnot, aiul one 
for himself. They down ; Mr. 
Bagnct as if lie had no iKnver of l>ciid> 
ing hinn-’elf, exce]»t at the hips for that 
}mvp'jso. 

“Judy,” says Mr. Smallwccd, “bring 
tbe I'ipe.” 

“Why, I don’t know,” Mr. Geaye 
{iitei*pi)f:es, “that the young woiua.n 
need give herself that trouble, fin* to 
tell you tbe truth, 1 am not inclined to 
.smoko it to-day.” 

“Ain’t you?” returns tiie old man. 
“Judy, Inlug the pipe.*' 

“Tin* fact is, Mr. Smallwced,” pro¬ 
ceeds Gem*gp, “that 1 find mys“]f in 
rather an unpleasant sUiti; of mind. 
Jt uppoars to iiu, sir, that your friend 
in the eity luis iKien playing tricks.” 

“0 dear no!” .says CTrandfatber 
Smallvreod. “lie never di^es that! ” 
“Don’t he? Well, I am glad tohcai- 
it, because 1 thougJit it might, Ais, 
doing. This, yon know, I am speaking ' 
of. This letter.’' 

Grandfather ^'lUillweed smiley in a 
very ugly way, in ivvognition of the 
lettoi-. ’ 

“What docs it nicSn?” risky Mr.' 
Georgm “ ! 

“ .fndy,’’ pays the old man. “ Have ’ 
you got the pipe ? Give it t(» m<‘. Did 
you say what does it mean, my good 
friend ? ” ' 

“Aye! Now, come, come, yon! 
know, Mr. Sraallwecd,” urges the' 
trooper, couatrainiug himself to speak 
jfs smoothly and confidentially as he ! 
can, holding the open letter in one I 
hand, and resting the broad knuckles 
<5f tbe otlier oa his thigh ; “a good lot 
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of money luis jjassed between us, and 
: we are face to fai^e at t.bo present mo¬ 
ment, and are both well awaT'c of the 
understanding there has always been. 
I am prepaveil to do tlic usual thing 
which 1 have done regularly, and to 
keep this matter going. J never g«'t a 
letter like this from you before, and I 
have Ijceu a little put about by it this 
moniing ; because here's my friend 
Matthew Baguet, wdio, you know, had 
none of the money- 

“I doiCf know it, you know,” says 
' tlie old man, quietly. 

“Why, cm»-found you—it, I mcJcii— 
1 1 tell you so ; don't 1 ?” 

I “Oh, yes, you kdl me so,” returns 
Graudfaiiiev SmaBweed, “ Bill I don't 

I kiitfw it,” 

“Well !” says tbo iroofmr, swallow- 
1 iiig his fire. “ / l^ow it.” 

I J\lr. Sniallwoed roiiUes with excenent 
teuiper, “Ah! tliafs quite ai^dher 
thing I” And .'old,-', “but it don't 
' matter. Mr. Bagnol's Hitnation is all 
one, wlielher or no.” 

! Tl|C imfoHuniitfe George makes a 
great effort to arran-rc t.lie affair eoin- 
forl,;d>ly, and to ])ropitiate Mr. Binull- 
weed by taking liiiu u])o^i Ids own 
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“That's just what I mean. As y«iu 
say, ]\lr. Smsdlweod, Ihu’c's Matthew 
Bagnct liable l.o be fi’a'ii whether or no. 
N<iw, you see, that makes Ids ie*od ijoly 
very uneasy in her ndud, hn<l me too ; 
fur, w'bennis I'm a barmn-scarum sort 
ofn, good-fuj'-iiouglit, that more kieks 
than halfpencic come natural to, w])y 
lie's a steady faniily man, don't you 
see ' Now, Mr. Hmallwoed,” says the 
tn^oper, gaining confidence as he jiro- 
cceds in this sohUeidy mode of didng 
business: “a-llhongli you and 1 are 
good friends enough in a certain sort of 
a way, I am well aware that I can’t 
ask you to let luy friend Bagnct off 
entirely.” 

“0 dear, you arc too modest. Vou 
can o.i/: me anything, Mr. Gooi'go.” 
(There is an Ogreish lynd of jocularity 
in Grandfather Suiallweed to-day.) 

“And you can refuse, you mean,’ 
eh ? Or ii(*t you so much, iKU-haps, as 
your friend in the city ? Ha ha ha ! ” 
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‘^Ila La ha!” cc()0(;f5 Grandfather; 
Riaallweod. In wiicli a veiy hard 
jiiauncr, and with eyes so particularly 
gioou, that ]\Ir. llagneiV natural gra¬ 
vity is much deepened by tlie contem- 
I'latioTi of that venerable man. 

“Come !" says the san"uiijc George, | 
“I am glad to find we ciui bo jdoasaut, ' 
because 1 want to arranges this idea- j 
santly. llero’s my fiiend Baguei, and ! 
hero am I. We’ll settle the luattt'r on i 
Uie spot, if you please, Mr. Simillwct'd, ' 
in the nsiinl way. And you 'll eay(‘ my ; 
friend Bagnet's mind, and his family’s ' 
iiiiml, a good deal, if you'll just men- j 
t i<-u to him what our iiiKh'rshmding ■ 

Is.'’ I 

H(!rc sonic shrill sjK'olre cries out in i 
0 njockiug inanmr, *‘() good gi*a.ci<»ns ! 
O I”—unless, indeed, it be the spoii/ive 
Judy, who is found to be silent when : 
the slai Llod visitors look round, but • 
vhosi! <*]iin lias j'eceiv<'d a lecoiit tOK.s, 
c'xprcs-tivo of derision and contempt. ! 
hir. 15ugiiet’s gravity becomes yet niuvo 
profound. j 

‘"But I think you asked mo, Mr. ' 
George ; ” old Smallweed, who all*this ! 
lime lias had the pipe in his Juind, is 
the speaker now' ; “ I think you asked 
me, what uid tlie lottA.*!* mean i' ’’ 

“Why, yes, I did,” returns the 
trooper, ia his otf*hau«l way ; “l.ut I 
don’t care to kiunv particularly, If it’s ' 
all cori-ct and pleasant.” 

j\Jr. Smalivveeil, purposely balking ' 
himself in an aim at tin: trooper’s hea<i, 
throws tlic piiie on tlie ground and 
bnjaks it to pieces. 

“That's v/hat it nu'aus, my dear 
frieiul. I’ll smash you. i’llcrniublc 
you. J ’ll powder yam. Go to the 
devil ! ” 

The two fiiends rise and look at one 
anoMicr. Mr. Bngnot’s gmvity lias now 
attained its profoiindest point. 

“Go to the devil!’’ ro)»oats the old 
mail. “ I ’ll have no iu<»re of your 
pi]je*smokingy and swaggerings. What ? 
You ’j*c lui inde]^cndou^ dragoon,* too 1 
Gi» to iny lawyer (you rouioiubor where; 
you have been iRere before), and show 
your i]jdci)endeucc now. will you ? 
Come, my dear friend, there’s a clianoe 
for you. Ojieu the street door,. Judy ; 
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put these blusterers out! Cull in hel)> 
if tlicy don’t go. But ’em out! ” 

Ho vociferates this so loudly, lliat 
Mr. Bagnet, laying his hands on the 
shoulders of his comrade, before tlu 
latter can recover fi'om his amazement, 
get-i him on the outside of the street 
door; which is instantly slammed by the 
triom]>haut.Tiidy. Utterly confounded, 
Mr. George awhile stands looking at 
the knocker, klr. Bagnet, in a perfect 
abyss (if grnvity, walks up and down 
^'fore the little parlor window, like n. 
sentry, and looks in every time he 
pa.sy.CH; ai.iiorently levolving something 
in his mind. 

“Come, Mat!” says Mr. Goorge, 
whcoi he has recovered himself, “wy 
must tiy tin- lawyer. Now, what do 
yon think of tliis rascal 

Mr. .Bagnel, stopping to take a fare¬ 
well look into the parlor, reidies, with 
one shake of Ids liea*! directed at the 
intTior, “If my old girl liad been here 
—I’d have told him!” Having so 
discharged himself of tiie subject of Jiis 
cugitatinus, he falls into step, and 
marches off with tlw trooper, shoulder 
ti« shoulder. 

^Vj^en they present thomwdves in Lin¬ 
coln's Inn Fields, 3Ir. Tulkinghoni is 
engaged, and not to be seen.* He is 
j!ot at all willing tc see them ; for when 
llioy have waited a full hour, and Iho 
clerk, on hivS )>eU being rung, takt s the 
o])p(.>rtniuty of mentioning a.s much, 
he brings forth no more ciicouvagiug 

■ message than that Mr. Tulkingii(‘rn 

I has nothing to say to them, and t\iey 
i had bitter not wait.* They do wait, 
however, vitli Uic yier^verance of mili- 
, tary tactie.s; and at last the bell 
I rings agjtin, ard the client in jiusscs- 
I siem coiiff's out of Mr. Tulkiughurn’c; 
j room. 

! The <dient is a handsome old lady; 
I iK» otlior th.in Mrs. Bounecwell, house- 
j keoymr at Chesney Wold. SJio comes 
; out of the sanctuary w ilh a fair old- 
I fusUiiuicd curtsey, and softly slulls the 
I door. She is treaied with some difl- 
I dinctiott there; for the clerk Ktey)S out 
of his pow to sliow her through the 

■ outer office, and to let her out. The 
I old lady is tlmuking him fur his atlenr 
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tion, when she observes the comrades 
in waiting. 

“1 beg your pardon, sir, but I think 
those gentlemen are military ? ” 

The olei'k referring the question to 
them with his eye, and Mr. George not 
turning round from the almanack over 
the fire-place, Mr. Bagnet takes upon 
himself to reply, “Yes, ma’am. For¬ 
merly.” 

“I thought so. I was sure <if it. 
My heart, warms, gentlemen, at tl^c 
sight of you. It always does at the 
sight of such. God bless you, gentle¬ 
men 1 You ’ll excuse an old woman; 
but I had a son once who w’ent fur a 
soldier. A fine handsome youth he 
was, and good in his hold way, though 
some people did disparage him to Ids 
poor mother. 1 ask your pardon for 
trouhling you, sir. God hlc-ss you, 
gentlemen ! ” 

“Same to you, ma’am 1” returns Mr. 
Bagnet, with right good will. 

There is something very touching in 
the earnestness of the old lady’s voice, 
and in the tremble that goes through 
her quaint old figure. But Mr. George 
is so occupied •with the almanack over 
the fire-place (calculating the coming 
months by it perhaps), that he does 
not loclK round until she has gone 
away, and the door is closed upon 
her. 

“ George,” Mr. Bagnet gruffly whis¬ 
pers, when he does turn from the 
almanack at hat. “Don’t he cast 
doyn 1 ‘Why soldiers, why—should 
we be inclanfholly boys?’ Cheer up, 
my heai-ty 1 ” ^ 

The clerk having now again gone in 
to say that they are still there, and 
Mr. Tulkinghorn being heard to return 
with some irascibility, “Let' em come 
in then 1” they pass into the great room 
with the painted ceiling, and find him 
standing before the fire. 

“ Now you men, what do you want '! 
Serjeant, I told you the last time I saw 
you tliat I don’t desire your company 
here.” 

Serjeant replies—dashed within the 
last few mintes as to his usual manner 
of- speech, and even as to his usual car¬ 
riage—^that he has received this letter. 


has been to Mr. Smallweed about it, and 
has been referred there. 

“ I have nothing to say to you,” 
rejoins Mr. Tulkinghorn. “If you get 
into debt, you must pay your debts, or 
take the consequences. You have no 
occasion to come here to learn that, I 
suppose ? ” 

Serjeant is sorry to say that he is not 
prepared with the money. 

“Very well! Then the other man 
—this man, if this is he—must pay it 
for yon.” 

Serjeant is sorry to arid that ttie other 
man is not prepared with the money 
either. 

“Very well! Then yon must pay 
it hetweeu you, or you uiust both ho 
sued for it, and both sulfer. You have 
hail the money and must refimd it. 
You are not to pocket other people’s 
pounds, shillings, and ix'iicc, and escape 
scot free.” 

The lawyer site down in his easy 
chair .and stirs the fire. Mr. George 
hopes he will have the goodness to- 

“.I tell you, Serjeant, I h.ave nothing 
to say to you. I don’t like your asso¬ 
ciates, and don’t want you here. This 
matter is not at all in iqv course of 
practice, and is not in my office. Mr. 
Smallweed is good enough to offer these 
affairs to me, but they are not in my 
way. You must go to Melohiseilcch’s 
in Clifl'ord’s Inn.” 

“I must make an aptnogy to you, 
air,” says Mr. George, “for pressing 
myself upon you with so little encou¬ 
ragement—which is almost as unplea¬ 
sant to me as it can be to you ; hut 
would you let me say a private word to 
you ?” 

Mr. Tulkinghorn rises with bis hands 
in his pockets, and w.alks into one of 
the window recesses. “ Now ! I nave 
no time to waste.” In the midst of his 
perfect assumption of indifference, he 
directs a sharp look at the trooper; 
taking care to stand with his own back 
to the light, and to have the other with 
his face towards it. 

“ Well, sir,” says Mr. George, ‘ this 
man with me is the other party impli¬ 
cated in this dnfortunate affair—nomi¬ 
nally, Only nominally—and my sole 
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object is to prevent bis getting into 
trouble on my account. He is a must 
respectable man with a wife and family; 
formerly in the Royal Artillery-” 

“My friend, I don’t care a pinch 
of snuff for the whole Royal Artillery 
establishment—officers, men, tumbrils, 
waggons, horses, guns, and ammuni¬ 
tion.’’ 

‘ ‘ ’Tis likely, sir. . But I care a good 
deal for Bagnet aud his wife and family 
being injured on my account. And 
if 1 could bring them throngli this 
matter, 1 should have no hclj> fur it 
but to give up without any other con¬ 
sideration, what you wanted of me the 
other day.” 

“ Have you got it hero ? ” 

“ I have got it here, sir.*” 

“Serjeant,” the lawyer proceeds in 
his dry passionless manner, fur more 
JiO|>eless in the dealing with, than 
any amount of vehemence, “make nj) 
your mind while 1 apeak to you, for 
this is final." After I have finished 
speaking I have closed the subject, and 
1 won’t re-open it. Understand that. 
Ton can leave here, for a few d.^ys, 
what you say you have brought here, 
if you cliocge; you can take it away 
at once, if you choose. In ease you 
choose to leave it here, I can do this 
fur you—I can replace this matter on 
its old footing, and I can go so far 
besides as to give you a written under¬ 
taking that this man Bagnet shall never 
be troubled in any w ay until you have 
been proceeded against to the utmost 
—that your means shall be exhausted 
before the creditor looks to his. This 
is in fact all but freeing him. Have 
yon decided ? ” 

The trooper pots his liand into his 
breast, and answers with a long breath, 
“I roust do it, sir.” 

So Mr. Tulkinghorn, putting on his 
spectacles, sits down aud writes the 
undertaking ; which ho slowly reads 
and explains to Bagnet, who has all this 
time been staring at the ceiling,'and 
who puts his hand on his bald head 
again, under thiif new verbal shower- 
bath, and seems exceedingly in need of 
the old g'u-l through wholn to express 
his sentiments. The trooper then.tnkcs 


I from his breast-pocket a folded paper, 
which he lays with an unwilling hand 
at the lawyer's elbow. “’Tis only a 
letter of instructions, sir. The last I 
ever had from him.” 

Look at a millstone, Mr. George, for 
some change in its expression, aud you 
will find it quite as soon as in the face 
of Mr. Tulkiughorn when he opens and 
reads the letter! He refolds it, aud 
lays it in his desk, with a countenance 
as imperturbable as Death. 

Nor has he anything more to say or 
do, but to nod once in the same frigid 
and discourteous manner, and to say 
briefly, “ You can go. Show these 
men out, there ! ” Being shown out, 
they rei>air to Mr. Bagnet’s residence to 
dine. 

Boiled beef and greens constitute the 
day’s variety on the former repJist of 
boiled pork and greens; aud Mrs. 
Bagnet serves out the meal in the same 
way, and seasons it with the best of 
temper : being that rare sort of old girl 
that she receives Good to her arms 
without a hint that it might be Better ; 
and catches light from any little spot of 
darkness near her. The spot on this 
occasion is the darkened brow of Mr. 
George; he is unusually thoughtful 
and depressed. At first Mrs. 4iagnet 
trusts to the combined endearments of 
Quebec and Malta to restore him ; but 
finding those young ladies sensible that 
theii' exi-sting Bluffy is not the Bluffy of 
tlieir usual frolicsome acquaintance, 
she winks oil' the light infantry, aud 
leaves him to deploy at leisure on the 
open ground of the domestic hearth. 

But he does not. He remains in close 
order, clouded and depressed. During 
the lengthy cleaning up and pattening 
process, vSlien he and Mr. Bagnet are 
supplied with their piiies, he is no 
better than he was at dinner. He for¬ 
gets to smoke, looks at the fire aud 
ponders, lets his pipe out, fills the 
j breast of Mr. Bagnet with iierturbation 
I aud dismay, by showing that he Das no 
‘ enjoyment of tolsicco. 

I Therefore when Mrs. Bagnet at last 
' apjiears, rosy from the invigorating 
' pail, and sit.-; down to her work, Mr. 

. Bagnet growls “ Old giri 1 ” and w'iuksi 
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monitions to ber to find <mt wbat's tbe 
matter. 

“ Why, 0eor,ijc ! ” says Mrs. Bap^net, 
quietly threading her needle. “ How 
low yon are ! 

** Am I ? Not good company ? Well, 
I am afraid I am not.” 

“He ain’t at all like Bluffy, mother!” 
cries little Malta. 

“Because he ain’t well, I think, 
mother I ” ad<ifl Quelicc. 

“Sure that’s a bad sign not to be 
like Bluffy, too ! ” returns the trooper, 
kissing the young damsels. ‘ ‘ But it’s 
true,” with a sigh — “true, I am 
afraid. Those little ones are always 
right! ” 

“George,” says Mre. Bagnct, work¬ 
ing busily, “if I thought you cross 
enough to think of anything that a 
shrill old soldier’s wife—who conid 
have bitten her tongue off afterwards, 
and ought to have done it almost—said 
tliis morning, I don't know what I 
shouldn’t say to you now.” 

“My kind soul of a darlmg,”returnH 
the troo})€r. “Not a morsel of it.” 

“Because really and truly, George, 
what I said and meant to say, was that 
I trusted Lignum to you, and was sure j 
you’d bring him through it. And you 
have bf'ougbt him through it, noble ! ” 

“Thanlc’ee, my dear,” says George. 
“I am glad of your good opinion.” 

In giving Mm. Bagnet’s hand, with 
her Averk in it, a friendly shake—for \ 
:-]ie took her scat beside him—the! 


trooper’s attentioa is attracted to her 
face. After looking at it for a little 
while as she plies her needle, he looks 
to young Woolwicli, sitting on bis stool 
in the corner, and beckons that filer to 
him. 

“iSee there, my boy,” says George, 
vorj gtmtiy smoothing the mother’s 
hair with his hand, “ there’s a good 
loving forehead for you ! All bright 
with love of you, my boy. A little 
touched by the sun and the weather 
through following your hither about 
and taking care of you, but as fresh 
and wholesome as n, ripe apple on a 
tree.” 

Mr. Bagnct’s face exiwcsscs, so far as 
in its woodei; material lies, the highest 
approbation and acquiescence. 

“The time will come, my boy,” 
pursues the trooper, “when this liair 
of your m'>ther’s will be grey, and this 
forehead all ci'o.ssed an<l re-crossed with 
wrijikles—and aline old lady she’ll bo 
then. Take care,*while yoti are young, 
that you can think in those days, ‘ / 
nes^er whitened a hair of her dear head, 
y never marhed a soiTowful line in her 
face !’ For of all the many things that 
you can think of when yo\^ are a man, 
you liad better have that by you, 
Woolwdeh !” 

Mr. George concludes by rising from 
his chair, seating the boy beside his 
mother in it, and saying, willi soiuo- 
tlnng of a hurry about Ifim, that he’ll 
smoke his pipe in the street a bit. 


CHACTER XXXV. 

*k.stiibr’s narhative. 


I LAY ill through several weeks, ajid 
the usual tenor of my life became like 
an old remembrance. But, thi,s was 
not the effect of lime, so much as of the 
change in all my liabite, made by the 
helplessness and inaction of a sick room. 

. Before I had been confined to it many 
(lays, everything else seemed to have 
retired into a remote distance, where 
’there was little or no separation between 


the-various stages of my life which had 
been really divided by years. In falling 
ill, I seemed to have crossed a dark 
lake, and to have left all roy exftc- 
riences, mingled together by the great 
distance, on the healthy shore. 

My housekeeping duties, though at 
first it caused me great anxiety to thiuic 
that they were unperfoimed, were soon 
as far Off as the oldest of the old duties 
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at (jrecnleafi or tlic summer afternoons 
•ft hen I went home from school with my 
])ortfulio under my arm, and my childish 
bhadow at my side, to my godmother’s 
house. I had never known before how 
short life really was, and into how small 
a space the mind could put it. 

While i was very ill, the way in 
which these divisions of time became 
confused with one another, distressed 
my mind exceedingly. At once a cJiild, 
an elder girl, and the little woman I 
had been so ha|>}>y as, I was not only 
oppressed by cares and difficulties 
ada))ted to eacli station, hut by the 
great perplexity of endlessly trying to 
reconcile them. I suppose that few 
who liave not been iu su(4i a condition 
can <[mte understand what I mean, or 
what i)ainful unrest arose from tliis 
source. 

Foj* the same reason 1 am almost 
afraid to bint ut tliat time in my dis¬ 
order—it seemed ouo long night, but I 
believe there wore both nights and days 
in it—M'hen 1 laboured up colossal 
slaircascs, ever strivijig to reach ,thc 
top, and ever turned, as 1 have seen a 
worm in a gardoii path, }>y Home oh- 
Htriiction, a§d lahouiiug again. I knew 
perfectly at intervals, and I tbink 
v'aguely at most times, that I was iu 
my bed ; and I tJilked with Uhm'ley, 
and felt her touch, and knew her very 
well ; yet I woiild find )nyself com¬ 
plaining “0 Aore of these u(?vc*r-onding 
stjiirn, Oharley,—more and more— 
piled up to the sky, I think!” and 
iabouriijg on again. 

l>are i hint at tliatworso time when, 
strung together somowlua’c in great 
black Kjiacc, there was a flaming neck- 
l:ua;, or ring, or starry circle of some 
kind, of which 1 "was one of the heads! 
AudVhen my only prayer was to be 
taken off from the res^ and wJjcu it 
Avas sucIj inexplicable tigony and misery , 
to be a part of tlie drea^ul thing? j 

Perhaps the less I say of these^ sick 
cxpcrieiujes, the less tedious and the 
more intelligihle I shall he. I do not 
recal them to make others unhappy, or 
Ifccausc I am now the least unhappy in 
remembering them. It may l>c that if 
we knew more of such strange affiiotions, 


we might be better able to alleviate 
their intensity. 

The repose tlmt succeeded, the long 
delicious sleep, the blissful rest, ■when 
in my ft'citkiiess I was too caliji to have 
any care for myscll^ and could have 
heal’d (or so I think now) that I was 
dying ; with no otbei* emotion than with 
a pitying love for those 1 left behind— 
this state can ho jjerhaps more widely 
undci-Ntowl. I was in tliis slate when 
I first shrunk from the light as it 
twinkled on me once mure, and knew 
with a bouiidloss joy for which nowoi’ds 
arc rapturous eiiough, that 1 should see 
again. 

I had 'heard my Ada crying at the 
door, day and night; I had lieard her 
calling to me that I was cruel and did 
not love lier ; I had he.'ird her i>raymg 
and imploring to bo let in to nurse and 
comfort TOC, and "to leave my bedside 
no more ; Imt I h;id only said, when I 
could speak, Never, my sweet girl, 
never ! ” and I had over and over again 
reminded (-^aidcy that she was to keep 
my darling from the room, wdicther I 
lived or died. Cliarley had Ixen true 
to me in that time of need, and with 
her'little hand and her great heart had 
kept the dour fast. 

Hut now, my siglit strengfliening, 
and the glorious liglit coming every day 
more fully and brightly on me, 1 could 
read the letters that my dear wrote to 
me every inunjiiig and evening, anrl 
could put them to my lips and lay my 
cheek upon them with no fear of hurt¬ 
ing her. I could see my little maid, so 
tender and so careful, foiiig about the 
two rooms settiilg overythiug in order, 
and speaking cheerfully to Aiia from the 
open window again. 1 could under- 
st;ind the stillness in tliehou.se, and the 
thoughtfulness it cxpi’cssed on the i>art 
of all those who liad always hceu so 
good to me. I could weep iu tho ex¬ 
quisite felicity t>f my hcart^ and be as 
happy in my weakness as ever J had 
been iu my strength. 

By and by, ray strength began to be 
restored. Instead of lying, ^-with so 
strange a calmness, watching what was 
done for me, jus if it were done for some 
one else whom I was (quietly sorry for,* 
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I helped it a little, and so on to a little 
more and much more, until I l>ecame 
iisernl to myself, and interested, and 
attached to life again. 

How well I remember the pleasant 
afternoon when I was raised in bed 
with pillows for the first time, to enjoy 
a great tea-drinking with Charley ! 
The little creature—sent into the world, 
surely, to minister to the weak and 
sick—was so happy, and so busy, and 
stopped so often in her preparations to 
lay her head upon my bosom, and fondle 
me, and cry with joyful tears she was 
so glad, she was so glad I that I was 
obliged to say, “Charley, if you go on 
in tliis way, I must lie down again, my 
darling, for I am weaker than I thought 
I was!” So Charley became as quiet 
as a mou.se, and took her bright face 
hero and there, across and across the 
two rooms, ont of the shade into the 
divine sunshine, and out of the sun¬ 
shine into the shade, while I watched 
her peacefully. When all her prepa¬ 
rations were concluded and the pretty 
tea-table with its little delicacies to 
tempt me, and its white cloth, and its 
flowers, and everything so lovingly and 
beautifully arranged for me by Ada 
down-stairs, was ready at the bed-side, 

I felt dure I was steady enough to say 
something to Charley that was not new 
to my thoughts. 

First, I complimented Charley on the 
jom ; and indeed, it was so fresh 
and airy, so spotless and neat, that 
I ,could scarce believe I had been 
lying there so long. This delighted 
Charley, and hey face was brighter than 
before. > 

“Yet, Charley,” said I looking round, 
“ I miss something, surely, that I am 
accustomed to ? ” 

Poor little Charley looked round too, 
and pretended to shake her head, as if 
there were nothing absent. 

‘ Are the pictures all as they used to 
be ? ” I asked her. ! 

‘Every one of them, mias,” said; 
Charley 

“ And the furniture, Charley ? ” 

“ Except where I have moved it 
about, to make more room, miss.” 

“And yet,” said I, “I miss some 


familiar object. Ah, I know what it 
is, Charley ! It’s the looking-glass.” 

Charley got uj) from the table, 
making as if she had forgotten some¬ 
thing, and went into the next room ; 
and I heard her sob there. 

I had thought of this very often. I 
was now certain of it. I could thank 
God that it was not a shock to me now. 
I called Charley back ; and when she 
came—at first pretending to smile, but 
as she drew nearer to me, looking 
grieved—I took her in my arms, and 
said, “It matters very little, Charley. 
I hope I can do without my old fiioe 
very well.” 

I was presently so far advanced as to 
be able to sit up in a great chair, and 
even giddily to walk into the adjoining 
room, leaning on Charley. The mirror 
was gone from its usual place in that 
room too ; but what 1 had to bear, was 
none the harder to boar for that. 

My guardian had throughout been 
earnest to visit me, and there was now 
no good reason why I should deny my¬ 
self that happiness. He came one 
moiming; and when he first came in, 
could only hold me in his erabrac(g and 
say, “My dear, dear girl!" I bad 
long known—who could know- better ! 
—what a deep fountain of affection and 
generosity his heart was ; and was it 
not worth my trivial suffering and 
change to fill such a place in it ? “ O 

I yes ! ” I thought. ‘ ‘ He ’las seen me, 
and he loves me better than he did ; lu 
has seen me, and is even fonder of me 
than he was before; and what have 1 
to mourn for ! ” 

He sat dowm by me on the sofa, su|>- 
porting mo with his arm. For a little 
while he sat with his handover his face, 
but when he removed it, fell into hi.s 
usual manner. There never can have 
been, there never can be, a plea.sanler 
manner. 

‘ My little woman,” said he, “ what 
a sad time this has l)cen. Such an 
inffmliblc little woman, too, through 
all!” 

“Only for the beat, 'guardian,” said 1. 

“ For the besthe repeated, ten 
derly. “ Of bourse, for the best. But 
here have Ada and I Ijcen perfectly for- 
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lorn and uusoiuMe; liore has your 
friciKi C:uldy been eoiuirjg and going 
Jate and early; here has everyone 
about tlie house been utterly lost and 
<lcjected ; liere has even poor Rick 
been writing—to7w,etoo—in his anxiety 
for you ! ” 

I had read of Caddy in Ada’s letters, 
but not of Richard. J told him so. 

“Why «(*, my dear,” he replied. 
“I have th(»nght it better not to men¬ 
tion it to her.” 

“And you .speak of his writing to 
v/074,” said T, rcj»cating his emphasis. 
“As if it M'ore not natural for him to do , 
.so, guardian ; as if he could write to a | 
better friend ! ” i 

“Ho thinks he could? my love,” re¬ 
lumed my guardian, “and to many a* 
better. The truth is, he wri»tc to me 
under a sort of protest, while unable to 
write to you with any hope of an an¬ 
swer—wrote coldly, haughtily, dis¬ 
tantly, resentfully. Well, dearest little 
woman, we must look forl)canngly on 
it. Ho is not to Jarndyce and 

.Tanidycc h.as warped him out of 4iim- 
selfi and pon’erted me in his eyes. I 
have known it do as bad deeds, and 
worse, ma*y a time. If tw<» angois 
could be eoncoriiod in it, 1 l>elicvo it 
would change their nature.” 

“It has not changed yours, guar¬ 
dian.” 

“ Oh yes, it has, my dear,” he sjiid, 
laughingly. *“It lias made the south 
wiml easterly, I don’t know how often. 
Rick mistrusts and suspects me—goes 
to lawyers, and is tiiught to mistrust 
and suspect me. Hears I have conflict¬ 
ing interests; claims clashing against 
his, and wdiat not. Wliereas, Heaven 
knows, that if T could get out of the 
mountains of Wiglomeration on which 
my unfortunate name has been so long 
Ix^towed (whicb I can’t), or could level 
them by the extinction of my own ori¬ 
ginal right (which I can’t, either, and 
no human power ever cun, anyhew, I 
believe, to such a pass have we got), I 
would do it this ^our. I would ratlicr 
restore to poor Rick liis jiroper ufiture, 
flian be endowed with all the money 
that dead suitors, broken, heart and 
soul, ujHin the wheel of Chancery; have 


I left unclaimed with the Accountant- 
General—and that*s money enough, 
my dear, to !)C east into a pyramid, in 
memory of Chancery’s transcendant 
wickodnc.ss.” 

“Is it ]iossiblo, guardian,” I asked, 
amazed, “that Richard can be suspi¬ 
cious of you'{” 

“Ah, my love, my love,” he said, 
“it is in the subtle poison of such 
abuses to br<>ed such diseases. His 
blood is infected, and olyects lose their 
natural aspects in his sight. It i.s not 
/m fault” 

“But it is a terrible misfortune, 
guardian.” 

“ It is a temblc misfortune, Lttle 
woman, to be ever drawn within the 
influeac<is of Jarndyce ami Jarndyce. 

I know none greater. By little and 
little be ha« been induced to trust in 
that rotten reed, and it commnnicutes 
some portion of its rottenness to every¬ 
thing around him. But {^in, I say, 
with all my soul, we must be patient 
with poor Rick, and not blame him. 
What a troop of line fresh hearts, like 
liis, have I seen in my time turned by 
the same mcaij.s ! ” 

1 could not help expressiug something 
of my wonder and regret that kis bene¬ 
volent disinterested intentions had pros¬ 
pered so little. 

“We must not say so, Dame Dur¬ 
den,” ho cheerfully replied; “Ada is 
tlie happier, I hope ; and that is much. 

I did think that I and both these young 
creatures might be friends, instead of 
distrustful foes, and that*we might so 
far counteract tjie suit, and prove too 
strong for it. But it was too much to 
expect Jarndyce and Jarndyce was 
the curtivin of Rick’s cradle.” 

“But guardian, may we not hope 
that a little experience will tesich him 
what a false and wretched thing it is?” 

“ We mf/ hope so, my Esther,” said 
Mr. Jaradyce, “and that it may not 
teach him so too late. Jn auy cUse we 
1 must not be baixl on him. Thci'O are 
I not many grown and matured men liv¬ 
ing while we speak, good nion too, who, 
if they were thrown into this same 
court as suitors, would not Ije vitallyi 
changed and dcprociatgd withii^ three 
u 
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years—within two—within one. How 
can we stand amazed at poor Kick ? 
A young man so unfortunate,” here he 
fell into a lower tone, as if he were 
thinking aloud, cannot at first believe 
(who could ?) that Chancery is wliat it 
is. He looks to it, fiushed and fitfully, 
to do something with hta interests, and 
bring them to some settlement. It pro¬ 
crastinates, disappoints, tries, tortures 
him ; wears out his sanguine hopes and 
patience, thread by thread; but he 
still looks to it, and }iankei*s after it, 
and finds his whole w'orld treacherous 
and hollow. Well, well, well ! Enough 
of this, my dear ! ” 

He had supported me, as at first, all 
this time ; and his tenderness was so 
precious to me, that I leaned my head 
upon his shoulder and loved him as if 
he had been my father. I resolved in 
my own mind in this little pause, by 
some means, to see Riclmrd when I grew 
strong, and try to set him right. 

“Tliere are better subjects than 
these,” said my guardian, “for such a 
joyful time as the time of our dear 
girl’s recovery. And I had a commis¬ 
sion to broach one of them, as soon as 
I should begin to talk. When shall 
Ada come to see you, my love T’ 

I had been tldnking of tbat too. A 
little in connexion with the absent mir¬ 
rors, but not much; for 1 knew my 
loving girl would be changed by no 
change in my looks. 

“ Dear guardian,” said I, “asI have 
sliut her out so long—though indeed, 

indeed, she ih like the light toane-” 

“I know it well, Dame Durden, 
well.” ‘ I 

He was so good, his touch expressed ^ 
such endearing compassion and aitection, 
and the tone of his voice carried such 
comfort into my heart, that I stopped 
for a little while, quite unable to go 
on. “Yes, yes, you are tired,” said 
be. “ Rest a little.” 

“As I have kept Ada out so long,” 

I began afresh after a short while, “I 
think I should like to have my own 
way a little longer, guardian. It would i 
l>e best to be away from here before I 
see her. If Charley and I were to go 
to sopie country, lodging as soon as I 


can move, and if I had a week there, 
in which to grow stronger and to be 
revived by the sweet air, and U> lof*k 
forward to the happinei^ of having Ada 
with mo again, 1 think it would be 
better for us.” 

I hope it was not a poor thing in me 
to wish to be a little more nsod to my 
altered self, before I met the eyes of 
the dear girl I longed so ardently 
to sec ; hut it is the troth. I did. 
He understood me, I was sure ; but 
I was not afraid of that. If it were 
a poor thing, I knew he would pass it 
over, 

“Our spoilt little woman,” said my 
guardian, “shall have her own way 
even in her inflexibility, though at the 
price, I know, of tears down-staivs. 
And see here! Here is Boythoni, 
heart of chivalry, breathing such fero¬ 
cious vows as never were breatbid on 
jiaper lajfore, that if you don’t go and 
occupy his whole house, he having 
already turned out of it expressly for 
that purpose, by Heaven and by earth 
belli jiull it down, and not leave <»uc 
brick standing on another t ” 

And my guardian put a letter in my 
hand ; without any ordinal y beginning 
such as “My dear Jarndyce,” but rush¬ 
ing at once into the words, “ I swear if 
Miss Summerson do not come down aiul 
take YKissession of my house, which I 
vacate for her this day at one o’clock, 
p.m.,” and then withtheiltmost serious¬ 
ness, and in the most emphatic terms, 
going on to make the extraordinaiy 
declaration he had quoted. We did not 
appreciate the writer the less for laugh¬ 
ing heartily over it; and we settled 
that T should send him a letter of thanks 
on the morrow, and accept his offer. 
It was a most agreeable one to me ; 
for all the places I could have thought 
of, I should have liked to go to nunc so 
well as Chesney Wold. 

“Now, little housewife,” said ray 
guardian, looking at his watch, “I 
was strictly timed before I came up¬ 
stairs, for you Tuust(.uot be tired too 
soon ; and my time has waned away to 
the last minute. 1 hove one other 
petition. Little Miss Elite, hearing a 
rumour that you were ill, made nothing 
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of walking down hero—twenty miles, 
jHKu* soul, in a pair of dancing shoes— 
to inquire. It was Heaven’s mercy we 
w'ere at home, or she would have walked 
kick again.” 

The old conspiracy to make me 
happy ! Everybody seemed to be in it 1 

“ Now, j>et,” said my guardian, “if 
it would not be irksome to you to admit 
the harmless little creature one after¬ 
noon, before you save Boytliorn’s other¬ 
wise devoted house from demolition, I 
kiUeve you would make her ]»rou<ler 
and better pleased with herself than I 
■—though my eminent name is Jamdyce 
—could do in a lifetime.” 

I have no doubt lie knew there would 
be something in the simple image of the 
poor afUictcd creature, that would fall 
like a gentle lesson on my mind at that 
time. I felt it as he spoke to me. I 
c<.)uld not tell him heartily enough how 
ready I was to receive her. I had 
always pitied her ; never so much as 
n(»w. I had always been glad of my 
little power to soothe her under her 
calamity; but never, never, hal^ so 
glad licfore. 

Wo ari'iiuged a time for Miss Flite to 
come out the coach, and aharc my 
curly dinner. When my guardian left | 
me, I turned my face avray niion my i 
couch, and prayed to be forgiven if I, I 
surrounded by such blessings, had mag- j 
nified to myself the little trial that I 
1 i!m 1 to nndci^o. The childish prayer 
<'f that old birthday, when I had as¬ 
pired to lie industrious, contented, and 
trne-hcarted, and to do sump good to 
some one, and win some love to myself 
if I could, came back into my mind 
with a reproachful sense of all the hap¬ 
piness I had since enjoyed, and all the 
afi'cctionate hearts that had been turned 
towafds me. If I were weak now, 
what had 1 profited by those mercies 1 
1 repeated the old childish prayer in 
its old childish wonls, and found that its 
old peace had not departed from it^ 

My guardian now came every day. 
In a week or so more, I could walk 
.about our rooms, and hold lung talks 
■'fith Ada from behind the. window-cur¬ 
tain. Yet I never saw lier ; for 1 had 
not as yet the courage to look at the 
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dear face, though I could h.ive done so 
easily without her seeing me. 

On the appointed day Miss Flite ar¬ 
rived. The poor little creature ran 
into my room quite forgetful of her 
usual dignity, and, crying from her very 
heart of hearts, “My dear Fits Jam- 
dyce ! ” fell upon my neck and kissed 
me twenty times. 

“Dear me !” said she, putting her 
hand into her reticule, “I have nothing 
here hut documents, my dear Fil* 
Jai-ndyce; I must borrow a pocket- 
handkerchief.” 

Charley gave her one, and the good 
creature certainly made use of it, for 
she held it to her eyes with both hands, 
and Silt so, shedding tears for the ne^it 
ten minutes. 

“With pleasure, my dear Fits Jarn- 
dyce,” she was carefid to explain. 
“ Not the least pain. Pleasure to see 
yon well again. Pleasure at having the 
honor of being admitted to see you. I 
am so much fonder of you, my love, 
than of the Chancellor. Though I do 
attend court regularly. By the by, 
my dear, mentioning pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs-” 

Mias Flite here looked at Charley, 
who had been to meet her at t% place 
whore the coach stopped. Cliarley 
glanced at me, and looked nnwilling to 
pursue the suggestion. 

“Ve-ry right!” said Miss Flite, 
“ve-ry correct. Truly I Highly in¬ 
discreet of me to mention it ; hut my 
de.'tr Miss Fits Jarndyoe, I am afraid I 
am at times (between oarselves, you 
wouldn’t Uiink it) a little—rambling 
you know,” said* Mies Flite, touching 
her forehead. “ Nothing more.” 

‘ ‘ What were you going to tell me ? ” 
said I, smiling, for I saw she wanted to 
go on. “ You have Toa.sod my curiosity, 
and now yon must gratify it.” 

Miss Flite looked to Charley for a<l- 
vlce in this important crisis, who said, 
“ If you please, ma’am, yon had \ietter 
tell then,” and therein gratified Miss 
Flite beyond measure. 

“So sagacious, our young friend,” 
said she to me, in her mysterious w»y. 
“Diminutive. But ve-ry sagacious! 
Well, my dear, it’s a pretty anecdote. 

o f 
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Nothin" Tuoi-e. Still I tliiiik it chaim- 
ing. Who should follow us down the 
road from the coach, my dear, but a 
IMor person in a very uugenteel bon- 

I 16 tr — 

“Jenny, if you please, miss,” said 
Charley. 

“Just so!” Miiiis Flitie acquiesced 
iR'ith the greatest suavity. “Jenny. 
Ye-es ! And what does she toll our 
young friend, hut that there has been 
a lady with a veil inquiring at her cot¬ 
tage after my dear Kitz Jarndyco’s 
lieallli, and taking a handkerchief away 
with her as a little keepsake, merely 
because it was my amiable Fitz Jarn- 
djee’s ! Now", you know', so very ])rcpos- 
ressinc in the lady with the veil !” 

“If you jilease, miss,” said Charley, 
ill w"hom 1 looked in some astonish¬ 
ment, “Jenny says that when her baby 
died, you left a handkerchief there, 
and that she put it away and kept it 
with the baby’s little things. I think, 
if you })leaae, partly because it was 
yours, miss, and partly because it had 
c()v<*red the haby.” 

“ Diminutive,*’ whispered Miss FlHc, 
Tnakjiig a variety of motions about her 
own forehejtd to exju-ess intellect in 
Oiiarlfy. “ Bui ex-ceedjngly saga- 
ejMus ! And so clear! My love, she’s 
clearer tlian any Counsel I over heard !” 

“Yes, Charley,” I returned. “I 
iviiiember it. Well?” 

“Well, miss,” said Charley, “and! 
that’s the handkerchief the lady look, j 
Ami Jenny wants you to know' tlial she | 
wouldn’t liwvc made away w'itli it herself; 
for a heap of money, but that the lady 
took it, and left soiho juoney instead. 
Jenny don’t know' her at all, if you 
please, miss?” 

“ Why, who can she be ? ” said I. 

“My love,” Miss Flite suggested, 
advancing her lips to my eaj‘, with her i 
most mysterious look, “ in w?/opinion 
—don’t mention this to our diminutive 
frieiid—she’s the Lord Chancellor’s 
•wife. He’s married, you know. And 
I understand she leads him a terrible 
life. Throws his lordshij/.s jjapois into 
tlu? fire, rny dear, if he won’t pay the 
jeweller !” 

1 did not think veiy much about this ; 


lady then, for I had an impression that 
it might l»e C;iddy. Besides, my atten¬ 
tion ■was diverted by my visitor, who 
wa.? cold after her ride, and looked 
hungry; and wh*), our dinner being 
brought in, required some little assist¬ 
ance in .arraying herself with great satis¬ 
faction in a ])itiable old scarf and a 
inueh-worn and ofbon-mcnde<l pair of 
gloves, which she had brought down in 
a pnpor parcel. I had to preside, too, 
over the entortainmeut, consisting of a 
dish of fish, a roast f(»wl, a sweetbread, 
vegetables, pudding, and Madeira; and 
I it w'as so pleasant to see how she cai- 
joyed it, and with what state and cere- 
; niony she did honor to it, that 1 was 
soon thinking of nothing else. 

When we had finished, and had our 
little dessert before us, embellished by 
the liands of my dear, who would yield 
the suiK-Tintendeuce of'cverytliing pre¬ 
pared for me to no one; Miss Flite was 
I so very chatty and hai)py, that I thought 
I would lead her to her own history, as 
she was always plea.sed to talk about 
he*'sclf. I began by saying “ You have 
attended on the Lord Chancellor many 
' years, Miss Flifr^ 

I “0 many, many, mar y years, my 
I dear. liut I expect a Judgment. 
Shortly.” 

There w"as au anxiety even in her 
ho]>crulue‘'8, that made me douldful if 
I liad done right in approjiching tho 
subject. I thought I would say no more 
about it. 

“My father cxi)ect{Kl a Judgment,” 
said Miss Flite. “My brother. My 
sist-cr. They all e.xpected a Judgment. 
The same that I expect.” 

“They are all ^— 

“ Ye-es. Dead of course, my dear,” 
said she. 

As I saw" she would go on, I thought 
it best to try to be .serviceable to her' 
by meeting the theme, rather than 
avoiding it. 

“ Would it not be ■wiser,” said T, “to 
expect this Judgment no more ? ” 

“Why, my deas,” she answered 
promptly, “ of course it would ! ” 

“ And to Mtend the court no more 

“ Bqn.ally of course,” said she. 
“ Very wearing to be alw^Pb in exi)ec- 
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fjjtion of what never comes, my dear 
ViU Jarndyce / Wearing, I assure you, 
to the bone ! ” 

She slightly showed me her arm, and 
it was fearfully thin indeed. 

“But, my dear,” she w'ent on, iii 
lier mysteriouH way, “ tliere’s a dread¬ 
ful attraction in the ])laee. Hush ! 
Uoii’t laentiou it to our diminutive 
fiiend wiieu she comes in. Or it may 
frigiiteu her. With gooilreason. There’s 
a cruel attraction in the pl.oce. You 
can't leave it. And you mmt expect.” 

1 tried to assure her that this wiis 
not so. She heard mo patiently and 
smiliirgly, but was ready with her own 
answer. 

“ Aye, aye, aye I You think so, 
beenuso J am a little ranfbling. Ve-ry J 
absurd, to l)e a little r;irabling, is it^ 
iu»t ? Ve*ry eonfu.sing, t/>o. To the 
luwd. I find it BO. But^ uiy dear, I 
have Vsyin there many years, utkI I have : 
noticed. It’s the Hace and Seal upon 
tljo Uible.’’ 

What could they do, did shfi think ? 
I miUliy asked her. 

“Draw,'’returned MissFIite. “15raw 
pet»j»l(t on, my dear. Draw peace out 
of them. Sense out of them. Good 
looks (*ut them. (Jond qualities out 
of them. 1 have felt them even drawing 
my rest nw.ay in the niglit. Cold and 
glittering devils ! ” 

She tapped me several times u)‘<tuthe 
arm, and nodded good-humouretlly, as I 
if she were anxious f should undei’stand j 
t hat 1 lia<i no cause to hnr her, thougli 
siie .sfioke so gloomily, and conUded these * 
awful secrets to me. 

“ Let me see,” said she. “ 1 ’ll tell 
you my own ease. Before tl»ey ever 
drew me—before I had ever Recri them 
— what was HI used to do ? Tambourine 
jdayang ? No, Tambour work. laud 
my sister worked at tambour work. 
Our father iin«l our brother lia<l a 
builder’s business. We all lived toge¬ 
ther. Ye-ry resi>ectably, my dear! 
First, our fatlier was drawn—sbwly. 
Home was drawn with him. In a few 
yoars, he was a lifree, K<mr, angry l)ank- 
rupt, without a kind word or a kind 
look for .any one. He bsd been so dif¬ 
ferent, Mkf- Jaaidyce. He was draw n 


to H debtor’s prison. TJicro he died. 
Then our brother wa.s drawn—swiitJy 
—drunkcunes.s. And rags. And 
death. Then my sister was drawn. 
Hush I Never a.sk to wliat} Then I 
was ill, and In misery; and heard, as I 
had often lieanl before, that this 
all the work of Cliancery. When 1 g(»t 
better, J went to look at the Monster. 
And then 1 found out how it was, and 
I w'as drawn to stay thejc.” 

Having got over her own sh6rt nar¬ 
rative, in the delivery of which she had 
spcjken in a low’, strained voice, as if 
the shock were frf;.sh upon her, she gra¬ 
dually resumed her usual air of amiabie 
importance. 

“You don’t, quite credit me, my 
dear! Well well ! You wdll, sorae day. 

T am a little rambling. Bat I have 
noticed. I have seen many now faces 
come, unsuspicious, within the influence 
of the Mace and Seal, in these inax:y 
years. As my father’s came there. As 
my brother’s. As my sHter’s. As luy 
own. 1 hear Conversation Kenge, airl 
the rest of tlicin, say to the new faces, 
‘Here’s little Miss Flite. U you are 
new here; and you must C(»me and I'e* 
presented to little Miss Flite !’ Vc-ry 
g»)od. Ih-oud J am sure to hare the 
hon(*r ! And we all laugh. B«t, B'itr. 
.Tarndyce, I know what will happen. 

I know’, far better than they do, wlien 
the attraction ha.s begun. I know the 
signs, luy dear. I saw tbem be 4 _ 
(-fridley. An<l I saw them end. Fil 2 
.Farndyce, my love,” speukinglow again, 
“1 saw them beginning in mir friend 
the Ward in Jarndycc. Let some one 
hold him hack. , Cr he’ll be drawn to 
ruin.” 

She I(»okcd at me in silence for some 
moii>ontR,*with her face gnidually soft* 
cuing intoasmile. Seeming to fcarthat 
she liad been too gloomy, and set'iuing 
also to lose the coiinexiou hi her mind, 
she said, polibdy, as she sipped her glass 
of wine, “ Y'es, my d*‘ar, as i wjus say¬ 
ing, 1 expect a Judgment. Shortly. 
Then I shall release my birds, you 
know, and eojifor estates.” 

I was much impressed by her allusion 
to lvieba.nl, and by the sad meaning, 

! so sadly illustrated hi her poor iiinched 
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form, that made its way through all her 
Inc’ohereDce. But happily for her, she I 
was quite complaoeut again now, aud 
beamed with nods and smiles. 

“But, my dear,” she said, gaily, 
reaching another hand to put it upon 
mine, “you have not congratulated 
me on my physician. Positively not 
once, yet! ” 

I was obliged to confess that I did 
not quite know what she meant. 

“ My physician, Mr. Woodcourt, my 
dear, who was so exceedingly attentive 
to me. Though his services wore ren¬ 
dered quite gratuitously. Until the 
Day of Judgment. I mean the judg¬ 
ment that will dissolve the spell upon 
me of the Mace and Seal.” 

“ Mr. Woodcourt is so faraw'ay, now,” 
said I, “ that I thought the time for 
sui'h congratulation was past. Miss 
Elite.” 

“But, my child,” she returned, “ is 
it possible that you don’t know what 
has happened'{” 

“No,” said I. 

“Not what everybody has been talk¬ 
ing of, my beloved Fite Jarndyce !” 

“No,” said I. “You forgot how 
long I have been here.” 

• • True ! My dear, for the moment 
—true.' I blame myself. But my me¬ 
mory lias been drawn out of me, with 
eveiything else, by what I mentioned. 
Ve-ry strong influence, is it not ? Weil, 
my dear, there has been a terrible 
shipwreck over in those East-lndian 
seaq.” 

“ Mr. Wooijcourt shipwrecked ! ’* 

“Don’t be agitated, my dear. Ho 
is safe. An awful sceno. Death in all 
shapes. Hundreds of dead and dying. 
Fire, storm, and darkness. Numbers 
of the drowning thrown uiwh a rock. 
There, and through it all, my dear 
physician was a hero. Calm and hrave, 
through everything. Saved many lives, 
never complained in hunger and thirst, 
wrapped naked people in his spare 
clothes;' took the lead, showed them 
what to do, governed them, tended the 
sick, hurled the dead, and hronght the 
)ioor survivors safely off at last ! My j 
dear, the poor emaciated creatures all i 
bat worshipped him. They fell down 


at his feet, w'hen they got to the Land, 
and blessed him. The wliole country 
rings with it. Stay ! Where’s niy 
hag of documents ? I have got it there, 
and you shall read it, you shall read 
it!” 

Aud I did read all the noble history ; 
though very slowly and imperfectly 
then, for my eyes were so dimmed th.at 
I could not see the words, and I 
cried so much that I was many time.s 
obliged to lay down the long account 
she had cut out of the newsj>aper. I 
felt so triumphant over to have known 
the man w'ho had done such generous 
aud gallant deeds; I felt such glowing 
exultation in his renown ; I so admired 
and loved whpt he had done; that I 
,envied the storm-worn people who had 
fallen at his feet and blessed him as 
their jiroservcr. I could myself have 
kneeled down then, so far away, and 
blessed him, in my rapture that lu 
should he so truly good and brave. I 
felt that no one—mother, sister, wife— 
could honor him more than I. I did, 

I indeed ! 

My ]>oor little visitor made me a 
present of the account, aud when, as 
the evening began to close w, she ro; 
to tivke her leave, lest she siiould mi.s.s 
the coach by which she was to return, 
she was still full of tho shipwreck, 
which I had not yet sufficiently com¬ 
posed myself to understand in all its 
details. '■ 

“ My dear,” said she, as she care¬ 
fully folded up her scarf and gloves, 
“ my brave pihysiciau ought to have a 
Title bestowed upon him. And no 
doubt he will. You are of that opi- 
niou ?” 

That he well deserved one, yes. That 
he would ever have one, no. 

“Why not, Fite Jarndyce'she 
askeil, rather sharply. 

I said it was not the custom in Eng¬ 
land to confer titles on men distin¬ 
guished by peaceful services, however 
good and fnat; unless occasionally, 
when they consisted of the accumulation 
of some very large araoCnt of money. 

“ Why, good gracious,” said Mis.s 
Plitc, “how ca'n you say that L Surely 
you kuoW, my dear, that all tUBreatest 
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ornarm;nt3 of England in knowledge, 
imuginati*)!), active Jiuioanity, and im¬ 
provement of every sort, arc added to 
its nobility ! Look round you, ray dear, 
and cons5d(?r. Ym must be rambling 
a little now, T think, if you don^tknow 
tliat this is tin; great reason why titles 
will always last in the land !” 

I am afraid she believed what she 
S!U<1 ; for there wore moments when she 
was very mad indeed* 

And ni-»w I must i>art with the little 
secret I have thus far tried to keep. 

1 had llionght, sometimes, that Mr. 
Woodcourt h;^ed nie ; and that if he 
had been richer, ho would perhaps have 
t"ld me that he lovetVme, t^fore he | 
w^ent aw’ay. I bad thought, sometimes, 
that if he had done* so, I should hav^; 
been gbol of it. lint, liow' much better ! 
it v-'as now, that tliis had never hap¬ 


pened ! What should I have 8ufF»*red, 
if 1 had had to write to him, and tell 
him that the poor face he had known 
as mine was quite gone from me, and 
that I freely released him from his 
bondage to one whom ho had never 
seen 1 

O, it was so much better, as it was ! 
With a great i)aiig mercifully spared 
me, 1 could take hack to my heart my 
childish prayer to be all ho had so 
brightly shown himself; and there was 
nothing to ho undone : no chain for me 
to break, <tr for him to drag; and I crmld 
go, please fl-od, my lowly way along 
tlm path of duty, and he could go his 
nobler way upon Us broader road ; and 
though we were ajMirt upon the jour¬ 
ney, I might aspire to meet him, uu- 
sclHshly, iimocfutly, better far than 
ho had thought me when I found some 
favor in his eyes, at the journey’s end. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


OHBSNEV WOLD. 


(hURL^ and T did not sot off alone 
ujMjn our exixjdition int(» Liuoolusliire. 
M y guardian had made up his mind not 
ti> lose sight of me until I was safe in | 
Mr. Boythorn’s house ; % 
paiiied us, and we were two days up(m 
the road. «I found every breath of air, 
and every scent, and eveiy flower atrd 
leaf and blade of grass, and ev<;ry pass¬ 
ing cluud, and everything in nature, 
more beautiful and wtmdcrful to me 
than I had ever found it yet. This 
Mas my first gain frtmi my illness. How 
little 1 had lost, when the wide world 
Wivs so full of delight for me. 

*My guardian intending to go baek 
immediately, we appointed, on our way 
down, a day when my dear girl should 
come. I wrote her a letter, of which 
ho took charge ; and he left us within 
lialf an hour of our arrival at otir desti¬ 
nation, on a delightful evening in the 
early summertime. 

If a good fairy liad built the house 
ft>r me with a M'ave of her wand, and I 
had Hjien a princess and her favored 


godchild, I could not have been more 
nsi(fcre«l in it. So many preparations 
were made for me, and such endear¬ 
ing remembrance was shown of all my 

have sut down, overcome, a dozen times, 
before I had revisited half the rooms. 
1 did better than that, however, by 
j showing them all to Charley instead. 

I Charley’s delight calmed mine f and 
I after we had had a walk in the garden, 
and Charley had exhaust-ed her whole 
vocabulary of admiring expressions, I 
was as tranquilly happy as I ought to 
have It was a great comfoi-t to 

be able to say to myself after tea, 
“Esther, my dear, I think you are quite 
sensible enough to sit down now*, and 
write a note of thanks to your host.” 
He had left a note of welcome for me, 
.'IS sunny as his own face, and^had con¬ 
fided his bird to my care, which I knew 
to l)t; his highe.st mark of confidence. 
Accordingly 1 wrote a little note to him 
in Londim, tolling him how all bis 
favorite }>lauts and trees were looking, 
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aod how the most astonishing of birds 
Ijad chirped the honors of tlie bouse to 
me in most hospitable manner) 
and how, after singing on my shonhh^r, 
to the inwnceivable rapture of my little 
maid, he was then at roost in the usual 
corner of his cage, hut whether dream¬ 
ing or no I could not report. My note 
finished and sent off to ilie post, I made 
myself very busy in unpacking and 
arranging; and I sent Charley to bed 
in good time, jvnd told her I should want 
her no more that night. 

For I had not yet looked in the glass, 
and had never asked to have my own 
restored to me, I knew this to be a 
weakness which must be overcome; 
but 1 had always said to mystdf that 3 
would begin afresh, when I got to wliere 
I now was. Tlierefore I had wanted 
to bo alone, and therefore I said, now 
alone, in my own room, ** Estlier, if you 
are to be happy, if yon are to have any 
I’ight to i)ra.y to bo true-hcaidied, you 
must keep your word, my dear.” I vras 
quite resolved to keep it; but I sat 
down for a little while first, to reflect 
upon all my blessings. And then I 
R/tid my prayers, and thought a little 
more. 

My hair had not been cut off, though 
it had bc-en in danger more than once. 
It was long and thick. I let it down, 
and shoi'k it out, and went tip to the 
ghiss upon iho dressing-table. There 
was a little muslin curtain drawn across 
it. I drew it back : and stood for a 
moment !ookii>g thnuigh such a veil of 
my own hair, that I could sec nothing 1 
else. Then I |*ut my hair aside, and 
looked at the reflection in the mirror; 
encouraged by seeing hdw placidly it 
looked at me. I was very much 
changed—0 very, very much. At first, 
my face was so strange to me, that I 
think I should have put my hands Ikj* 
fore it and started back, but for the 
encouragement I have mentioned. Very 
soon it became more familiar, .and then 
I knew tjie extent of the alteration in i 
it better tkin I had done at first. It 
was not like what I had expeeb d ; but 
I had expected nothing definito, and I 
dare' say anything definite would have 
sur|a*isfd me, 1 


I had never been a beauty, and had 
Dcrer thought myself one ; but I had 
been very difiereut from this. It was all 
gone now. Htviven was so good to mo, 
that I could let it go with a few not 
bitter tears, and could stand there 
arranging my hail* for the night ipiitc 
thankfully. 

One thing troubled me, and I con¬ 
sidered it for a long time before I went 
to sleep. 1 had kept Mr. Woodcourt’s 
flowers. When they were witheretl 1 
had dried them, and put them in a Iniok 
that I was fond of. Nobody knew this, 
not even Ada. 1 was doubtful whether 
I had a right to preserve what be liad 
sent to one ho different—whether it was 
generous tows vd.s him to do it. I 
wished to be gi'.'iiorous to him, even in 
the secret depths of my heart, which lio 
would never know, because 1 could have 
loved him—could have U*ou devottnl to 
him. At last I came to the conclusion 
that I might keep them ; if I treasuretl 
them only as a roinciubrrince of what 
w'jis irrevocably }>ast and gone, never to 
bo looked back on any more, in any 
otljer‘light. I ln'p<‘ this may not seem 
trivial. I was very luucli iii eanjest. 

I took c.ai'e to be up <‘ai‘)y in tbc 
morning, and to be bidbiv the when 
Charley c^amc in t)n ti)*toe. 

“Dear, dear, miss!” ciicd Cliarby, 
starting. “Is that you ? ” 

“Yes, Charley,” said I, quietly ]»ut- 
ting up niy hair. “And I am very 
well indeed, and very liappy.” 

I saw it was a weigJjt olf Charley’s 

mind, but it was a groatm* weight off 

mine. 1 knew the worst now, and was 
composed to it. I .shall not conceal, ns 
I go on, the weakne.ssos I could not 
quite conquer; but they alwa^'s passed 
from me soon, and the happier frame 
of mind .stoyed by ine faiUifully. 

Wishing to be fully re-establishctl in 
my .strength and my good .spirits before 
Ad.a came, I now laid down a little 
scries of jdans with Charley f<»r being 
in the fi-osh air .all day long. We W'ero 
to be out before brcfiktast, ami were to 
dine early, and were to be out again 
before and after ‘diuimr, and were to 
walk in the garden after tea, ami were 
to go to rest betimes, and were lo*cliinb 
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every hill and explore every road, lane, 
and in the ncishbourhood. As to 
restomtivps and strengthening delica¬ 
cies, Mr. Iloythoru’s g<M»d Iwnisekeepcr 
was fi>r ever trotting about with some¬ 
thing to eat or drink in her hand ; I 
could not even be beard of as resting 
in tiie Park, but she would come trot¬ 
ting after me with a basket, her cheer¬ 
ful face sliiuiiig with a lecture on the, 
impt.u’lance of frequent nourishment. I 
Then there was a 2 >oiiy expressly for my j 
riding, a chubby pony, with a short * 
neck and a mane all over his eyes, who j 
CiUild cantor—when he would—so easily , 
and quietly, that he was a treasure, j 
In a very few days, ho would come to | 
me in the j)addock when^called him, I 
and oat (oit (jf my hand, and billow mo | 
alfuit. Wo arnve<l at such a capital' 
nndcrsiamling, that when be was jogging 
with me lazily, and rather obstinately, 
down some shndy lane, if I patted his 
neek, .ami said, “Stubbs, 1 am sur¬ 
prised you don't cantor when you know 
Jiow mu'-h I like it; ami I think you 
might oblige mo, for yon are only get¬ 
ting stupid and going to sltHip,'’ ho 
would give liis bead a comical shake or 
two, and directly ; while Charley , 

would stami still and laugh with such 
enjoyment, tluit her laughter w'as like 
music. 1 don’t know wlio had given 
Stuliha his name, but it seemed to be- ! 
long to him as naturally as liia rough 
cat. Oiiee t-e jmt him in a little- 
chaise, and drovo him triumphantly 
thr<.iiigU the green lanes for five miles ; 
i'ut ail .it «mcc, as we wore extolling 
liiiu to tlio skies, lie secmoil to take it; 


feel quite sure from what I know of 
you, that you will go on if I ride a 
little while; ” for the moment J left 
him, ho stood stock still again. Con¬ 
sequently! was obliged to lead the way, 
as before; and in this order we re¬ 
turned homo, to the great delight of tlic 
village. 

Charley and I liad reason to call it 
! the most friendly of villages, I am sure; 
for in a week’s time the people were so 
glad to see us go by, though ever so 
frequently in the course of a day, that 
tliere were faces of gi’ueti’ng in every 
cottage. I had known ra<any of the 
grown peojde before, and almost all the 
children; but now the very steeple 
bcg.‘into wcjir a familiar and affectionate 
jouk. Among iny new friends was an 
old old woman who livc<l in such a little 
tliatched and whitewajjhed dwelling, 
that when the outside shutter was 
turned up on its hinges, it shut up the 
■ whole house-froiit. This old lady ha<l 
a grandson who was a sail<»r ; and I 
: wrote a letter to him for her, and drew 
, at the top of it the chimney-corner in 
I which she had brought him up, and 
where his old stool yet occujiicd its old 
jdace. This was considered by the 
wliolo village the njost woudei*ful 
achievement in the w'orld ; but* when 
an answer came back all the way from 
Plymouth, in wdiioli he nientioijed that 
he was going to Uiko the picture all the 
way to America, and from America 
would write again, I got all the credit 
that ought to have boon given to the 
Post-olficc, and was invest^jd with the 
merit of the whole system. 


ill that he should have been accom¬ 
panied so far by tbc circle of tanfalising 
little gnats, that bad been Imveriiig 
round and round his ears the whole 
wny fl-itliout appearing to a<lvancc an 
inch ; and stopped to think about it. 
1 suppose lie came to the decision 


Thus, what w^k-h being so much in 
the air, playing with so many children, 
gossiping with so many j>eople, sitting 
on invitation in so many cottages, going 
on with Charley’s education, and writing 
buig letters to Ada every day, I hml 
scarcely any time to Ihiuk about that 


lhat it was not to be b<»rne; for bo 


little loss of mine, and \v;is almost 


steadily refused to move, until I gave 
the reins to Charley and got out and 
M'alked ; when he followed me with a 
sturdy govt of g*»d humour, putting 
Ids head uiuler my arm, and rubbing 
Ids cJir .'igainst my sleeve*. It was in 
vain for me to say, “Now, Stiibbs, I 


always cheerful. If I did think of it 
at odd moments now and thou, f liad 
only to be bxisy and forget it. I felt 
it more than I hud boj«ed I should, 
once, w’hcu a child said “Mother, why 
is the lady not a pretty lady now', like 
she used to be r' Hut when I found' 
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the child was not less fond of me, and 
drew its soft hand over my face with a 
kind of pitying protection in its touch, 
that soon set me up again. There were 
many little occurrences which suggested 
to me, with great consolation, how 
natural it is to gontle hearts to be con¬ 
siderate and delicate towards any in¬ 
feriority. One of these particulaily 
touched me. I happened to stroll into 
the little church when a luarriagc was 
just concluded, and the young couple 
bad to sign the register. The bride¬ 
groom, to whom the pen was handed 
fii’st, made a rude cross fur his mark ; 
the bride, who came next, did the same. 
Now, I had known the bride when I 
was last there, not only as the prettiest 
girl in the place, but as having tjuito 
distinguished herself in the school; and 
I Could not help looking at her with 
some surpinse. She came aside and 
whispered to mo, while tears of honest 
love and adiniratiim stood’in her bright 
eyes, “He’s a dear good fellow, miss; 
but be cau’t write, yet—^he’s going to 
learn of me—and 1 wouldn’t shame him 
for the world 1 ” Why, what had I to 
fear, X tliought, when there was this 
nobility in the soul of a laboring man’s 
daugh^r ! 

The air blew as freshly and revivingly 
upon me as it had ever blown, and the 
healthy color came ijito my new face as 
it had come into my old one. Charley 
was wonderful to see, she was so radiant 
and so rosy ; and we both enjoyed the 
wliole day, and slept soundly the whole 
night. " 

There was a favorite spot of mine in 
the park-woods of Oh^jney Wold, where 
a 8e:it had been erected commanding a 
lovely view. The wood had l^cn cleared 
and opened, to imj)rove this point of I 
sigbt : and the bright sunny landscape { 
beyond, was so beautiful that I rested j 
there at least once every day. A pic¬ 
turesque part of the Hall, called the 
(ihoi^’s Walk, was seen to advantage 
from tlds higher ground ; and the start- j 
ling name, and the old legend in the' 
Hodiock family which I liad licard from • 
Mr. Boythoni, accounting for it, mingled i 
with the view and gave it soracthing' 
of a mysterious interest, in addition to 1 


its real charms. There w^as a hank 
here, too, which was a famous one fu’ 
violets ; and as it was a daily delight 
of Chaidcy’s to gather wild flowers, she 
took as much to the spot as 1 did. 

It would be idle to impure now W'hy 
I never went close to the house, or 
never went inside it. The family were 
not there, I had heard on iny arrival, 
and were not expected. 1 was fur from 
being incurious or uniiit^jrested about 
the building; on the contrary, I oiten 
sat in this place, wondering how the 
rooms riuigcd, and whetlier any echo 
like a footstep re.ally did resound at 
times, as the story said, upoji the lonely 
(ihost’s Wal^*.^ The indefinable feeling 
with which mdy Dedloek had impressed 
me, may have had some influence in 
keeping n)e from the house even when 
.'?be was absent. I am not sure. Her 
face and figure were associated with it, 
naturally ; but I cannot say that they 
repelled me from it, though something 
did. For whatever reason or no rea¬ 
son, I had never once gone near it, 
do^ n to the day at which my story now 
arrives. 

I was resting at my favorite point, 
after a long ramble, audvCharlcy was 
gathering violets at a little distance 
from me. I bad been looking at the 
Oliost’s Walk lying in a deep shatle of 
masonry afar ofl^ and picturing to my¬ 
self the female sha{)e that w'as said to 
haunt it, when I bocaihc aware of a 
figure approaching through the wo».k1. 
The perspective was so long, and so 
darkened by leaves, and the shadows <if 
the branches on the ground made it so 
much more intricate to the eye, that at 
first [ could not discern w hat figui'e it was. 
By little and little, it revealed itself to 
be a woman’s—a lady’s—Lady Bed- 
lock’s. She was alone, and coming to 
where I sat with a much quicker step, 
I <»bBeived to my surprise, than was 
usual with her. 

I ..was fluttered by her being unex¬ 
pectedly so near (she was almost within 
speaking distance bijfore I knew her), 
and would have risen to continue my 
walk. But I .could not. I was rendered 
motionless. Not so much by her hurried 
gesture of entreaty, not so much by her 
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quiet advance and outstretched hands, ' myself; when she fell down on her 
not so much by the great cliange in her i knees and cried to me, “ 0 my child, 
manner, and tlie absence of her haughty I my child, I am your wicked and un - 
self-restraint, as by a something in her i happy mother ! 0 try to forgive me !” 
face th.at I had pined for and dreamed ! —when X saw her at my feet on the 
of whun I was a little child ; something i hare earth in her groat agony of mind, 

I had never seen in any face ; something ■ I felt, through all my tumqit of emotion, 
I had never seen in liers before. a burst of gratitude to the providence 

A dread and faintness fell upon me, of God that 1 was so changed as that I 
and I called to Charley. Lady Led- never could disgrace her by any trace 
lock stopiicd, upon the instant, and of likeness; us that nobody could ever 

cbangetl lumk almost to wbat I had now look at me, and look at her, and 

known her. remotely think of any near tie be- 

“Miss Snmmerson, I am afiaid I j tween us. 
have sUiiiled you, ” she said, now ad-; I raised my mother up, praying and 
vauciug slowly. “You lan scarcely be ] beseeching her not to stoop before me in 
strong yet. You have been very ill, I; such alilictiou and humiliation. I <lid 
know. I liavc been muctFfluucerned to ' so, in broken incoherent woi’ds ; for, be- 
hear it." ‘ ydcs the trooble I was in, it frightened 

I Could no more h.avc removed iny me to see her at my feet. I told her— 

eyes from her pale face, than 1 could ■ or I tried to tell her—that if it were 

have stirred from the bench on which I! for me, her child, under any circum- 
B.at. She gave me her hand; and its i stances to take upon me to forgive her, 
deadly coldness, so at variance with the j I did it, and had done it, many, many 
enforced composure of her features, ' years. I told her tliat iny heart over- 
deepened the fascination that over- j flowed with love for her ; that it was 
powered me. X cjinnot say what was natural love, which nothing in the past 
in my w-hirliug thoughts. * had changed, or could change. That 

“You are recovering again?” she it was not for me, then resting for the 
asked kiudl% first timg on my mother’s bosom, to 

“I w.as ^uite well but a moment i take her to account for having given 
ago, L.ady Dodlock.” mo life; but that my duty was t» bless 

“ Is this your young attendant ? ” her and receive her, though the whole 
“ Yes.” world turned from her, and that I only 

“Will you send her on before, .and .asked her leave to do it. I held my 
w'alk towards four house with me ?” mother in my embrace, and she held 
“Charley,” said I, “ take your me in hers ; and among the stiU woods 
flowers home, aud I will follow you in the silence of the summer day, there 
directly.” seemed to be nothing hut our two 

Charley, with her best eui'tsey, blush- troubled minds that was udl at jHiace. 
iugly tied on her bonnet, and went her “To bless and,receive me,” groaned 
way. When she was gone. Lady Ded- my mother, “ it is far too late. I 
lock sat down on the seat beside me. must travel my dark road alone, and it 
I cannot tell in any words what the will lead nte where it will. From day 
state "of my mind was, when I saw in to day, sometimes from hour to hour, I 
her hand my handkerohief, with which do not see the way before my gnilty 
I h.ad covered the dead hahy. feet. This is the earthly punishment 1 

I looked at her ; but I could not see have brought upon myself. 1 bear it, 
her, I could not hear her, I could not i and I hide it.” 

draw my hi-eatb. The boating of my | Even in the thinking of her cadur- 
‘heart wfus so violent and wild, that I ance, she drew her habitual air of proud 
foltas if my life*wcro breaking from ! indifference about her like a veil, though 
ISO. But when she caught me to hor ^ she soon cast it off again, 
bre.ast, kissed me, wept Over me, com -1 “I must keep this secret, if by any 
passiouated me, and called me back to ^ means it can 'be kept, not wholly fur 
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myself. I have a husband, vretched 
and dishonouring creature that I 
am 1 

These words she uttered with a sup¬ 
pressed cry of despair, more terrible in 
its soiind than Juiy shriek. Covering 
her face with her hands, she shrunk 
down in my embrace as if she were un¬ 
willing that I should touch her ; nor 
could I, by iny utmost persuasions, or 
by any endearnients I could use, prevail 
upon her to rise. She sjiid, No, no, no, 
s'he C(»u!d only speak to me so; slic' 
must be proud and disdainful every- 
wliere else ; she would be humbled ami ' 
nshaniod there, in the only natural 
moments of her life. 

My unhappy mother told mo that in 
ray illness she )iad been nearly frantic. 
She had but then known that her child \ 
was living. She could not have sua- i 
pected me to bo th.atcljild before. She ■ 
had followed me down bore, to speak | 
to me but once in all her life. Wo never ' 
could associate, never could cominuni-1 
cate, never probably from that time 
foj'tb could ijitoi-chango auotlicr word, 
on earth. She put into my hands a 
letter she had written for my residing 
only; and said, when 1 had read it, 
.and destroyed it—but not so iiiucli for 
her sake, since she asked nothing, as 
for her husband’s and my own—I must 
evermore consider her as dead. If I 
ctaild believe that she loved me, in this 
agony in whicli X saw lier, with a 
mother’s love, she asked me to do that; 
for then I might tliink of her with a 
greater pity, inuagining what she sutlcred.' 
She had pat herself })eyond all hope, 
and k-yond all help. Whether she pre¬ 
served her secret until ?lcath, or it cjtTue i 
to be disc(»vered and she brought dis-! 
honour and disgrace upon the name she 
had taken, it was her solitory struggle ■ 
aiw^ays; and no affection could c<ime 
near her, and no hum^m creature could 
render her any aid. | 

‘‘But is the secret safe so far?” Ii 
locked, ‘‘ Is it safe now, dearest 
juothor ? ” 

‘ ‘ No, ” r(:plied my mother. ‘ ‘ It has 
been very ne;ir discovery. It was saved 
by an accident. It may }»e h»st by 
another aceidfut—to-nionw, any day.” , 


I ‘<I)o you dread a particular per- 

\ son ? ” 

I ^‘Hush ! Do not tremlde and cry 
! so much for me. 1 am not w'orthy of 
, these tears,” said my mother, kissiiig 
’ my hand.s. “1 dread one pci s(*n very 
j much.” 

An enemy?" 

! “Not a fi’iend. One w'ho is too i>as- 
Isiouluss to be either. He is iSir J^ici- 
'cesler Dedlock’s lawyer; mechanically 
: faithful without attachment., and very 
jealous of the profit, privilege, and 
rejuitotiou of being rii.astcr of the niy.s- 
teries of great liouses.” 

“ Has he any suspicious ?” 

“Many.” 

“Not of ?” I said alarmed. 

“Yes! Ho is always vigilant, and 
.always near me. I may keep him at a 
stand still, but I can never shake him 
off.” 

“Has he so little pity or compunc¬ 
tion ? ” 

“He has none, and no anger, lie 
is inditlermt to ovtuytiling Imt his 
calling. His calling i.«( the acquisdiou 
of jreerots, ami tlic Jiolding ptisscssion 
i of such power as they give him, with 
' no sharer or op])oncnt iu it.” 

“ Could you trust in hiui'^ ” 

' “J shall never try. TJio thirk road 
I have trodden f(»r so m-any years will 
cml where it will. I folh»w it alone to 
the end, whatever the end be. It may 
be Jiear, it may be distiint; wliilc the 
road lasts, nothing tiini.s me.” 

“ Dear mother, are jam so resolved V 

*‘I ttwi. resolved. 1 have huig out¬ 
bidden folly with folly, j.ride with 
pride, scorn with .scorn, imsolcnce with 
insolence, and have outlived many 
vaiiitios with iimuy more. I will out¬ 
live this danger, and outdie it, if I can. 
It h;is closed around me, almost <08 
aw'fully as if these woods of Cliesney 
Wold h.ad close<l ai-onnd the house ; but 
my course through it is tlie same. I 
have but one ; 1 c;iu h.ove but (*nc.” 

“Mr. Jarndyce -” I was lieginiung, 
when my mother hurriedly iiuiuired : 

“ Does he suspect ? ” 

“No,” said I. “No, indeed! Bo 
a.sHured that ho doc.s not ! ” And I told 
her what he had related to me as his 
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kjiowledge of my story. “But he is 
HO good and sensible,’" said I, “that 
periiaj)S if he knew —” 

My mother, who until this time had 
made no change in her position, raised 
}icr hand up to my lips, and stopped 
me. 

“ Confide fully in him,” she said, 
after a little while. “ You have my 
free consent—a small gift from such a 
mother to her injured child !—but do 
not tell me of it. Some pride is left in 
me, even yet.” 

I explained, as nearly as I could then, 
(•r can rocal now—for my agitation and 
distress throughout were so great that 1 
scarcely understood mvself, though 
every wor<l tliat was m Tcd in the 
mother’s voice, so mifamiJiar and so 
melancholy to me ; which in my child¬ 
hood I ha«l never learned to love and 
recognise, luid never been .sung to sloop 
with, had never heard a blessing from, 
had never had a hope inspired by ; made 
an enduring impression on luy memory 
—I say 1 c.xplainod, <)r tried to do 
how I IiaJ only hoped that Mr. J^rn- 
dyce, who had been the best of fathers 
to me, might be able to alTord .some 
counsel a^^j^ support to her. But my 
Jiiother auswcrcjl no, it was impossible; 
no one could Jielf) her. Througli the 
dcseii. that lay before her, she must go 
alone. 

“My child, my child!” she said. 

“ For tlui latt time ! These kisses for 
the hist lime ! These arms upon my 
neck for the last time ! We shall meet 
Jio more. To hoi>e l(» do what 1 seek to 
dn. J must ho what I have been so 
hmg. Such is my reward and doom, 
if you hear of Lady Bcdlock, brilliant, 
}'ro8perous, and llattored ; think of your 
wrolehed mother, conscience-stricken, 
umferneaih Dial mask ! Think that 
tlie reality is in Iier suffering, in lier 
useless remorse, in her murdering 
w'ithin her breast the only love and 
truth of which it is capable ! Ai^ then 
forgive her, if you can ; and cry to 
Heaven to forgive her, which it never 
can !” 

We held one another for a little s{)acc 
yet, but slie w:is so firm, that she took 
my hands aw'jiy, and put them back 


against my breast, and, wi^ a last kiss 
as she held them there, rmased them, 
and went from me; into the wood. I 
was alone ; and, calm and quiet below 
me in the sun and shade, lay the old 
house, witli its terraces and turrets, on 
which there had seemed to me to he 
such complete repose when I first saw 
it, but which now looked like the ob¬ 
durate and unpitying watcher of my 
mother’s misery. 

Stunned as I was, as weak and help¬ 
less at first as I had ever been in my 
sick chainbcr, the necessity of guard¬ 
ing against the danger of discovery, or 
even of the remotest suspicion, did me 
service. I took such precautions as I 
could to hide from Charley that I had 
, been crying ; and I constrained myself 
to think of every sacred obligation that 
there was upon me to be careful and 
collected. It was not a little w’hile 
before I could succeed, or could even 
restrain bursts of grief; but after an 
hour or so, I was better, and felt that 
I might return. I went home very 
slowly, and told Charley, whom I found 
at the gate looking for me, that I had 
been tempted to extend my walk after 
Lady Bedlock had left me, and that I 
was over-tired, and would lie down. 
Safe in my own room, I read th8 letter, 

I clearly derive<l from it—and that was 
much then—that I had not been aban¬ 
doned by my mother. Her elder and 
only sister, the goduiothcr of my child¬ 
hood, discovering Bigu.s of life in me 
wlion I had been laitl aside as dead, 
had, ill her stern sense ^f duty, with 
no desire or willingness that I should 
live, reared me in rigid secrecy, and hai.1 
never again beheld my mothers face 
from within a few houi-s of my birth. 
So strangely did I hold my place in this 
world, that, until within a short time 
back, I had never, to niy own mothGr\s 
knowledge, breathed—had been buried 
I —had never been endowed with life— 
had never borne a iiainc. When she 
had first seen mein the church, ifhe had 
been startled; and had thought of 
what would have been like me, if it 
had ever lived, and had lived on ; but 
that wa.s all, then. 

i What luore the letter told me, need 
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not to 1)6 repeated here. It has its 
own times and places in my story. 

My first care was to hum what my 
mother had written, and to consume 
even its ashes. 1 hope it may not ap¬ 
pear very unnatural or bad in mo, that 
I then became heavily sorrowful to 
think I had ever teen reared. That I 
felt as if I knew it would have been 
lietter and happier for many people, if 
indeed I had never breathed. That I 
had a terror of myself, as the danger 
and the possible disgrace of my own 
mother, and of a proud family name. 
That 1 was so confused and shaken, as 
to be possessed by a belief that it was 
right, and had been intended, that I 
should die in my birth ; and that it was 
wrong, and not intended, that I should 
be then alive. 

These are the real feelings that I had. 

I fell asleep, woi-n out; and when I 
awoke, I cried afresh to think that I 
was back in tlie world, with my load of 
trouble for others. I was more than 1 
ever frightened of myself, thinking anew j 
of her, against whom I was a witness ; 
of the owner of Chesnoy Wold ; of the 
new and terrible meaning of the old 
words, now moaning in my eai' like a 
surge uimn the shore, “Your mother, 
Esther, was your disgrace, and you are 
hers. The time will come—and soon 
enough—when you will understand this 
better, and will feel it too, as no one 
save a woman can. ” With them, those 
<>ther words returned, ‘ ‘ Pray daily that 
thp sins of others be not visited upon 
your head.” I could not disentangle 
all that was about me; and I felt as 
if the blame and the shame were all in 
me, and the vi.sitatiun had come down. 

The day waned into a gloomy even¬ 
ing, overcast and sad, and T still con¬ 
tended with the same distress. I went 
out alone ; and, after walking a little 
in the park, watching the dark shades 
falling on the trees, and the fitful flight 
of the bats, which sometimes almost 
touched me, was attnicted to the house 
for the first time. Perhaps I might 
not have gone near it, if I had been in 
a stronger frame of mind. As it was, 

I took the path that led close by it. 

I did not dare to linger or to look up, 


hut I passed before the terrace garden 
with its fragrant otlors, and its linnid 
walks, and its well-kept beds and 
smootli turf; and I saw how beautiful 
and grave it was, and how the (pld 
stone balustrades and parapets, and 
wide flights of shallow steps, were 
seamed by time and weather ; and h).w 
the trained moss and ivy grew about 
them, and around the old stone pedes¬ 
tal of the sun-dial I and 1 heard the 
fountain falling. Then the way went 
by long lines of dark windows, diver¬ 
sified by tuiTeted towers, and porches, 
of eccentric shapes, where old stone 
lions and grotesque monsters bristled 
outside dens of shadow, and snarled at 
the cvening'^gioom over the escutcheons 
they held in their grip. Thence the 
path wound underneath a gateway, and 
through a court-yard where the prin¬ 
cipal entrance was (I hurried quickly 
on), and by the stables where none but 
deep voices seemed to be, whetlicr in 
the murmuring of the windthrongli the 
strong mass of ivy holding to a higli red 
way, or in the low complaining of tlio 
weathercock, or in the l>arking of the 
dogs, or in the slow striking of a clock. 
So, encountering presently s^sweet smell 
of limes, whose rustling I could hoar, I 
turned with the turning of tlic path, to 
tlic south front; and there, above me, 
were the balustrades of the (lliost's 
Walk, and one lighted window that 
might lx; my mother’s. 

The way was paved here, like the 
terrace overhead, and my footsteps from 
being noiseless mode an eciioing sonmi 
upon the flags. Stopping to look at 
nothing, but seeing all 1 did see as 1 
went, I was piassing quickly on, and in 
a few moments should have passed the 
lighted window, when my echoing foot¬ 
steps brought it suddenly into my mind 
that there was a dreadful truth in tiie 
legend of the (Ibost’s Walk ; that it was 
I, who was to bring calamity upon the 
stately house ; and tliat my warning 
feet were haunting it even then. Seized 
with an augmented terror of myself 
which turned me eoid, I ran from myself 
and everything, retraced the way by 
which I had imme, and never jDaused 
until I had gained the lodge-gate, .and 
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the park laysnUen and hhack behind 
Inc. 

Not heforc I was alone in my own 
room for the night, and had again been 
dejected and unhappy there, did 1 begin 
to know how wrong and thankless this 
state was. But, from my darling who 
w.as coming on the morrow, I found a 
joyful letter, full of such loving antici¬ 
pation that I must have been of mai'ble 
if it had not moved me; from my guar¬ 
dian, too, I found another letter, asking 
me to tell Dame Durden, if X should see 
that little woman anywhere, that they 
had moped most pitiably without her, 
th;it the housekcc|>ing was going to rack 
.and ruin, that noliody else conld manage 
the keys, and that evef^lhdy in and 
abont the house declared it was not the 
same house, and was liecuming rebellious 
for her return. Two such letters toge¬ 
ther made me think how far beyond my 
deserts I was beloved, .and how happy I 
ought to he. That made me think of all 
my past life; and that brought me, 
.as it ought to have done before, into a 
Wtter condition. , 

For, I saw very well that I could not 
have been intended to die, or I should 
never hav^dived ; not to say should 
never have been roserveil for such a 
hap])y life. I B.aw very well how many 
things hail worked together, for my 
wellare; and that if the sins of the 
fathers were sometimes visited upon 
the children, the phrase did not mean 
what I had in the morning feared it 
meant. I knew I was as innocent of 
my birth, as a queen of hers ; and that 
before my Heavenly Father I should 
not be punished for birth, nor a queen 
rewarded for it. I had had experience, 
in the shock of that very day, that I 
conld, even thus soon, find comforting 
recoifcilements to the change that bad 
fallen on me. 1 renewed myresidutions, 
and prayed to he strengthened in them: 
pouring out my heart for myself, and 
fur my unhappy mother, and fueling 
•that the darkness of the morning was 
passing' away. y. was not upon my 
sleep; and when the next day's light 
.awoke me, it was gone. 

My dear girl was to arrive at five 
o'clock in the jifternoon. ■ How 'to help 


myself through the intermediate time 
belter than by taking a long walk along 
the road hy which she was to come, I 
did not know ; so Charley and I and 
Stubbs-SStubbs, saddled, for we never 
drove him after the one great occasion 
—made a long expedition along that 
road, and back. On our return, we 
held a great review of the house and 
garden ; and saw that everything was in 
its prettiest condition, and had the bird 
out ready as an important part of the 
establishment. 

There were more than two full hours 
yet to elapse, lieforc she could come ; 
and in that interval, which seemed a 
long one, I must confess I was nervously 
anxious about my altered looks. I 
Joved my darling so well that I was 
mure concerned for their effect on her 
than on any one. 1 was not in this 
slight distress because I at all re¬ 
pined—I am quite certain I did not, 
that day—but, I thought, would she 
be wholly prepared ? When she first 
saw me, might she not be a little 
shocks, and disappointed? Might it 
not prove a little worse than she had 
expected ? Might she not look for her 
old Esther, and not find her ? Might 
she not have to grow used to me, and 
to begin all over again ? ' 

I knew the various expressions of my 
sweet girl's face so well, and it was 
such an honest face in its loveliness, 
that I was sure, beforehand, she conld 
not hide that first look from me. And 
I considered whether, if it should signify 
any one of these meaning^ which was 
so very likely, conld 1 quite answer for 
myself ? 

Well, I thought I could. After last 
night, I thought I could. But to wait 
and wait, *and expect and expect, and 
think and think, was such bad pre¬ 
paration, that X resolved to go along the 
road again, and meet her. 

So X said to Charley, “Charley, I 
will go by myself and walk along the 
road until she comes.” Cliarley highly 
approving of anything that pleased me, 
X went, and left her at home. 

But before I got to the second mile¬ 
stone, I had been in so many palpi¬ 
tations from seeing dust in the distance^ 
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(thongl) I knew it was not, and could 
not be, the coach yet), that I rosolred 
to turn back and go home again. And 
when I had turned, I was in juch fear 
of the oonch coming up behind me 
(though I still knew that it neither 
would, nor could, do any such thing), 
that I ran the greater part of the way, 
to avoid being overtaken. 

Then, I considered, when I had got 
safe back again, this was a nice thing 
to have done ! Now I was hot, jvnd | 
hail made the worst of it, instead of the 
licst. 

At last, when I believed there was 
lit least a quarter of an hour more yet, 
(lharley all at once cried out to me as I 
was trembling iu the garden, ‘ ‘ Here 
she comes, miss ! Hero she is ! ” n 

I did not mean to do it, but I ran 
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uji-stairs into my room, and hid myself 
behind the door. There 1 stood, trem¬ 
bling, even when I heard my darling 
calling as shetamc up-stairs, “ Esther, 
my dear, my hive, where are you ? 
Little woman, dear D.amo Durden ! ” 

She ran in, and was running out 
again when she saw me. Ah, my angel 
girl 1 the old dear look, all love, all 
fondness, all affection. Nothing else in 
it—no, nothing, nothing ! 

0 how liappy I was, down upon the 
floor, with my sweet beautiful girl 
down upon tbe floor too, holding my 
scarred face to her lovely cheek, bath¬ 
ing it with tears and kisses, rocking 
me to am^Jfo like a cliild, calling m> 
by every tiSider name that she eoiilil 
think of, and piessiug me toherfaithfnl 
heart. 


CHAPTER. XXXVII. 

JABNDTCE AND JAUNIIVCE. 


Ir the secret that I had to keep had 
been mine, I must have confided it to 
Ada before we bad been long together. 
But it was not mine'; and I did not feel 
that 'J had a right to tell it, even to my 
guardian, unless some grait emergency 
arose. It was a weight to liear alone ; 
still my present duty appeared to lie 
plain, anA blest in tbe attachment of 
my dear, I did not want an impulse 
and encouragement to do it. Though 
often when, she was asleep, and all was 
quiet, the remembrance of my mother 
kept me waking, and made the night 
sorrowful, 1 did not yield to it at another 
time ; and Ada found me what 1 used 
to be—except, of course, in' that parti¬ 
cular of which I have said onougK and 
which I have no intention of mentioning 
any more, just now, if I cun help it. 

Tbe difficulty that I felt in being 
quite composed that first evening, when 
Ada” asked mo, over our work, if the 
family were at the house, and when I 
was obliged to answer yes, I believed 
so, for Lady Dedlook had spoken to me 
in the woods the day before yesterday, 
was great. Greater still, when Ada 


asked me what she bad said, and when 
I replied that she had been kind and in¬ 
terested ; and when Ad,a,^"vliilo admit¬ 
ting her beauty and elegance, remarkod 
upon her proud manner, lyid hi'r im¬ 
perious chilling air. But Charley helped 
me tbroiigli unconsciously, by telling 
us that Lady Dedlook bad only staye.l 
at the House two nights, on her way 
from London to visit at some other 
groat house in the next county; and 
that she bad left e.avly on tbe morning 
after we had seen her at our view, as 
we called it. Cliarley verified the adage 
about little iiitcbci's, I am sure; for slic 
heard of more sayings and doings, in a 
day, than would have come to my ears 
in a month. 

We were to stay a month at Mr, 
Boythom’s. My pet had scarculy been 
there a bright week, os I recollect the 
timp, when one evening after we had 
finished helping the gardener in water 
ing bis flowers, and just as the candles 
were lighted, Charley, appearing with 
a very important air liehind Ada's chair, 
beckoned me mysteriously out of the 
room.’ 
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‘‘Oh! if you please, miss,” said j 
Charley in a whisper, with her eyes i 
at their roundest and largest. “ You ’re 
wanted at the Pedloch Arras.” 

“Why, Charley,” said T, “who can 
possibly want me at the public-house ?” j 

“ I don’t know, raise,” returned 
Charley, putting her head forward, and 
folding her hands tight u))on the band 
of her little apron ; which she always 
di<l, in the enjoyment of anything rays- j 
teriousor coutideutial, “but it’s a gen¬ 
tleman, Tuiss, and his compliments, and ; 
will you please to come without saying 
anything about it.” 

“Whose (5ompliraenta, Charley ?” 

“Bis’n, miss,” returned (Hjavlcy : 
whose gnimmatical edu^lbn was ad¬ 
vancing, but not very rai)idly. 

“ And how di» you com© to he the 
mess<;ngor, Charley ? ” 

“f am not the ineseenger, if you 
please, miss,” returned my little maid. 

It w{ta W. Grul)ble, miss.” 

“Andwho isW. Grnhblo, Charley ?” 

“MisUr Ghrubble, miss,” returned 
<M»arley. “Don’t you know, rams? 
The Dodlock Arms, by W. Grubbfe,” 
which Charley delivered as if she were 
slowly Kpellyig ont the sign. 

“ Aye ? *^The landlord, Charley ? ” ^ 

‘Yes, miss. If you please, raiEss, i 
bis wile is*li l>eautiful woman, but she | 
broke her ankle and it never joined. I 
And her brother's the sawyer, that was i 
put in tlie ca^, miss, and they expect j 
I Tl drink himself to death entirely on 
beer,” said Charley. 

Not knowing what might h© the raat- 
l.er, and being easily apprehensive now, 

I thought it best to go to Uiis place by 
jiiyfcelf. 1 b{ide Chai’ley bo quick with 
luy bonnet and veil, and ray shawl; 
and having ])ut them on, went away 
down* the little hilly street, where I 
was as much at home as in Mr. Boy- 
thorn’s garden. 

Mr. Gi'ubble was standing in his shirt 
sleeves at the door of his very clean 
Jittle tavern, waiting for me. He lifted 
oh' his hat with both hands when he 
saw me coming, ifbd carrying it so, as 
if it were an iron vessel (it looked as 
heavy), preceded me along the sanded 
imssuge his best jiarlor : a ueht car¬ 


peted room, with more plants in it than 
were quite couvenient, a colored print 
of (^ueen Caroline, several shells, a 
good i^ny tea-trays, two staffed and 
dried Ah In glass oases, and cither a 
curious egg or a curious pumpkin (but I 
don’t know which, and I doubt if many 
people did) hanging from the ceiling. 
I knew Mr. Grubble very well by sight, 
from bis often standing at Ms door. A 
})leasaut-looking, stoutish, middle-aged 
man, who nevef seemed to consider 
himself cosily dressed for his own fire¬ 
side without his hat and top-boots, 

I but w’ho never wore a coat except at 
church. 

He siniffed the candle, and backing 
away a little to see how it looked, 
^backed out of the room—unexpectedly 
to me, for J was going to ask him by 
whom he hod been sent. The door of 
the opposite parlor being then openeil, 1 
heard some voices, familiar in my ears, 
I thought, which stopped. A quick 
light step approached the room in which 

II was, and who should stand before me, 
but Hichard ! 

“My dear Esther !” he said, “ray 
best friend t ” and he really w-as so 
warm-hearted and earnest, that in the 
first surprise and pleasure of Iiis bro¬ 
therly gi-eeting, t could scaicelV fio*^ 
breath to tell him that Ada was well. 

“Answering ray vciy thoughts— 
always the same dear* girl !” said 
lUchanl, leading me to a chair, au<l 
seating himself b<^de me. 

I put my veil up, but not quite. 

“ Always the same dear,girl I” sai<l 
Bicfaard, just heartily as before. 

I put iny veil up altogether, and lay¬ 
ing my hand on Kichard’s sleeve, and 
looking in bis Ihco, told him how much 
1 thai^ed*him for his khul welcome, 
and how greatly I rejoiced to we him ; 
the more so, b^use of the detennijia- 
tion 1 had made in my illness, which I 
now conveyed to him. 

“My love,” said Kichard, “there is 
one with wliom X have a gt^ter 
I wish to talk, th&n you, ft»r I want you 
' to understand me.’* 

! “And I want you, Iticbard,” said I, 
shaking ray head, “ to understand some 
one else.** 
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“Sinoe ycra refer so Immediately to 
.Tobii Jamdyce,” said Eiohard —“I sup- 
5 )ose you mean him ? ” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“ Then, I may say at once tfflt I am 
glad of it, because it is on that subject 
that I am anxious to be understood. 
By yon, mind—yon, my dear ! I am 
not accountable to Mr. Jarndyce, or Mr. 
Anybody.” 

I was pained to find him taking this 
tone, and he observed It. 

“ Well, well, my dear,” said Eichard, 
** we won’t go into that, now. I want 
to appear quietly in your country house 
hero, with you under my arm, and give 
juy charming cousin a surprise. I sup¬ 
pose your loyalty to John Jamdyce will 
allow that ? ” 

“My dear Richard,” I returned, 
“you know you would be heartily wel¬ 
come at his bouse—your home, if you 
will but consider it so ; and you are as 
heartily welcome hero.” 

“Spoken like the best of little wo¬ 
men ! ” cried Richard, gaily. 

I asked him how he liked his pro¬ 
fession ? 

“Oh, I like it well enmigh !" said 
Richard. “It’s all right. -It does 
AR well as anything else, for a time. 

I don’t know that I shall care about 
it when I come to be settled; but 1 
can sell out then, and — however, 
never mind all that botheration at 
present.” . 

So young and .handsome, and in .all 
respects so perfectly the opposite of Miss 
Elite ! Ami yet, in the clouded, eager, 
seeking look that passed over him, so 
dreadfally like her I • 

“I am in tow-n on leave, just now,” 
said Richard. 

“Indeed?” 

“ Yes. I have rnn over to look after 
my—^my Chancery interests, before the 
long vacation,” said Rieliard, forcing 
a careless laugh. “ We are beginning 
to s)iin alongwith that old suit at last, 

I promise you.” 

No wonder that I shook my head I 

“As yon say, it’s not a pleasant 
snhjeet.” Eiehard spoke with the same 
shaile crossing his face as before. “ Let 
it go to the font winds for,to-night.— 


Puff I Gone !—^Wlio do you suppose is 
with me ?” 

“Was it Mr. Skimpole’s voice I 
heard?” 

“That’s the man ! Ho does me 
more good than anybody. What a fas¬ 
cinating child it is ! ” 

I asked Eich.ard if anyone knew of 
their coming down logetlier ? lie .an¬ 
swered, No, nobody. He had been to 
call upon the dear old infant—so hi- 
called Mr. Skimpole—and the dc.ar old 
infant had told him where wc were, and 
he had tolii the dear old infant he was 
bent on coming to see ns, and the dear 
old infant h.ad directiy wanted to come 
too; and so he had brought him. “And 
he is worths liot to sjiy his sordid ex¬ 
penses -but tliriee his weight in gold,” 
said Richard. “He is sueli a elieerj 
follow. No wor!dline.ss about him, 
Frcsli and green-hearted I ” 

I certainly did not see tlic proof of 
Mr. Skimpole’s unworldUness in lii.-; 
having his exjtenses paid by Richard : 
but I made no rem.ark about tliat. 
Tiqleed, he came in, and turned our con - 
versation. He was charmed to sec me ; 
sairl bo l)ad lieen .shedding delieioes 
tears of joy and Rymjiatby(i|jit intervals 
for six weck.s, on my .account; bad 
never been so happy as in bearing of 
my progress ; began to understand the 
mixture of good and evil in the world 
now ; felt that he apjireciatod heallb 
the more, wlien somebody ei.se was ill ; 
didn’t know bnt what it might be in tlic 
scheme of things that A sh<mld squint 
to make I! happier in looking straight; . 
or that C should carry a wofslen log, to 
make D better s.atisfied with his flesli 
ami blood in a silk stocking. 

“ My dear Miss Summerson, here is 
our friend Ricb,ard,” said Mr. Skimpole, 
“full of the brightest visions of the 
futnro, which he evokes out of tie: 
darkness of Chancery, Now that’s 
delightful, that’s inspiriting, that’s 
full, of .poetry ! In old times, tlic 
woods and solitudes w'ere made joyous 
to the shepherd by the imaginaiy piiiing 
and dancing of Pah and tlio Nymphs. 
This present shepherd, our pastmal 
Richard, brightens tlic dulj Inns of 
Court' by making Fortune and her traiu 
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Kpart tbrougB tliem to tlie melodious 
notes of a judgment from the bench. 
Tliat ’b very pleasant you know ! Some 
ill-conditioned growling fellow may say 
to me, ‘ What*s the use of tliesc legal 
and equibiblc abuses ? H‘»w do you 
defend tljom ? * I reply, * My growling 
friend, I do7it defeud them, but they 
ajo very agreeable to me. There is a 
shepherd-youth, a frieiid of mine, who 
transmutes them into something highly 
fascinating to my simplicity. I d<*u t 
say it is for this that they exist—for I 
am a child among you worldly grum¬ 
blers, and not called upon to account to 
you or myself for anything—but it may 
be 80 .* ** 

1 began seriously toiJ.'i-ik that lUch- 
aid could scarcely have found a worse 
friend than this. It made mo uneasy’ 
that at such a time, when ho nujst re¬ 
quired Home right princi)>lo and jiur- 
p«).sc, he sliould liave this captivating 
loo.seness and puUing-i>ff of everything, 
this airy dispeusing with all ininciple 
and purj'.ose, at his elbow. I thought 
1 could understand how such a nature 
as my guajdian’s, cxperien(X‘d irf the 
world, Hud forced to contem[ilate the 
miserable ,evasions and cojiteiitiona of 
the familf misfortune, found an im¬ 
mense relief in Mr. SkimpoIc*8 avowal 
of his weaknesses and display of gnilelc®4 
candour; but I could not satisfy myself 
that it was as artless as it seemod ; or 
that it did ^ot serve Mr. Skiini»ole*8 
idle turn quite as well asauy other j)art, 
and with less trouble. 

They both walked back with me ; 
and Mr. Skirap(de leaving us at the 
gate, I walked softly in with Bichard, 
aud said, “Ada, my love, I hare 
brought a gentleman to visit you.” It 
w'as not difficult to read the blushing, 
staii-lcd face. She lovotl him tlearly, 
aud he knew it, aud I know' it. It was 
a very transparent biisiuess, that meet¬ 
ing as cousins only. 

I almost mistrusted myself, as grow¬ 
ing quite wicked in my suspiciorf^ but 
I was .not so sure that lUcliard loved 
her dearly. Ilciadmired her very much 
—any one must have done that—and I 
liare say, would have -reiiewi'd their 
youthful engagement with great pride 


and ardor, but that be knew how she 
would respect her promise to my guar¬ 
dian. Still, I had a tormenting idea 
that the influence upon him extended 
even here : that he was postponing bis 
best truth and earnestness, in tins as in 
all things, until Jamdyce and Jamdyce 
should be off his mind. Ah me ! what 
Kichard would have been without that 
blight, I never shall know now ! 

Ue told Ada, in his most ingenuous 
way, that he had not come to make any 
secret inrc»id on the terms she had ac¬ 
cepted (rather too implicitly and con¬ 
fidingly, bethought) from Mr. Jamdyce ; 
that he had cmae openly to sec her, ai.tl 
to sec me, and to justify himself for the 
I>rescnt terms on which he stood with 
Mr. Jamdyce. As the dear old infant 
would l)C with us directly, he begged 
that I would make an a]»pointment for 
the morning, when he might set himself 
right, through the means of an unre¬ 
served conversation wUii me. I pro¬ 
posed to walk witli him in the park at 
seven o’clock, aud this w«as ananged. 
Mr. Skimpole soon afterwards appeared, 
and made us men*y for an hour. He 
particularly requesttd to see Little 
Ooavinses (meaning Cliarley), and told 
her, witli a patriarchal air, that he had 
given her late father all the huaiuess in 
his power ; and that if one of her little 
brothers would make haste to get set-up 
in the aame profession, lie hoped he 
should still be able to put a good deal 
of employmeut in his way. 

“ For I am constantly being taken in 
these nets,” said Mr. Bkimpok*, looking 
beamingly at us over a iJlass of wino- 
and-water, “and am constantly being 
Imilcd out—like a boat. Or paid off* — 
like a ship's company. Somebody al¬ 
ways doc» it for me. I can’t do it, you 
know, for I never have any moiuy. 
Bat Somebody does it. I gel out by 
Soraolwdy’s means ; I am not like tbe 
siarling; I get out. If you were to ask 
me who Somebody is, upon my word I 
couldn’t tell you. Let us dripk to 
Somebody, God bless him ! ” 

Bichard was a little late in the morn¬ 
ing, but I had not to wait for him long, 
and we turned into the park. The air 
was bright aud dewy, and the sky 

X 2 
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without a dond. The hirds sang d«- have to say: sad it's as well at onpo, 
lightfttlly; the sparkles in the fam, My dear Esther, how am you he so 
the griiss, and trees, were exquisite to blind ? Don’t you see that he is an 
see; the riohuess of the woods seemed interested party, and tliat it may Ik; 
to hate increased twenty-fold since yes- very well for him to wish me to know 
terday, as if, in the still night when nothing of the suit, and care nothing 
they had looked so massively hushed in about it, but th.at it may not be quite 
sleep, Nature, through all the minute so well for me ? ” 
details of every wonderful leaf, h.ad been “0 Richard,” I remonstrated, “is 

more wakeful than usual for the glory it possible that you can ever have s«n 
of that day. him aud heard him, that you can ever 

“ Thisisa lovely place,” s.aid Richard, havelived under his roof and known him, 
looking round. “ Nono of the jar and and can yet broatlie. even to me in tliis 
discord of law-suits hero ! ” solitary place where there is no one to 

Rut there was other tronhle. hear us, such unworthy suspicions ? ” 

“I tell you what, my dear girl,” He reddened deeply, as if his natural 


said Richaisi, “when I get aflairs in 
general settled, I shall come down here, 
I think, and rest.” ^ 

“Would it not ho better to rest now ? ” 
I asked. 

“Oh, as to resting now," said Rich¬ 
ard, “or as to doing .'inytlimg veiy 
definite »o«', that’s not easy. In shoit, 
it can’t be done; I can’t do it at 
least.” 

“Why not’” said I. 

“Ton know why not, Esther. If 
you were living in an nnfini.shed house, 
liable to have the roof put on nr taken 
off—to be from top to bottom pulled 
down 'or liuilt up—to-morrow, next 
day, next week, next month, next year 
—you would find it hard to rest or settle. 
So do I. Now’ There’s no now for 
us suitois.” 

I could almost have believed in the 
attraction on which my poor little 
wandering fr,!end had expatiated, when 
I saw agiiin the darkened look of last 
night. Terrible to thmk, it hail in it 
also, a shade, of that unfortunate man 
who liad died. 

“ My dear Richard,” said i, “ tliisis 
a bad beginning of onr conveiwation.” 

“I knew you would tell me so, 
Dame Durden.” 

“And not 1 alone, dear Richard. 
It was not I who cautioned you oneo, 
never’to found a hope or cxiieetatiou on 
the family curse.” 

“There you come hack to John 
.Tamdyce ! ” said Richard, impatiently. 

“ Well! We must a)ipru<acli him sooner ' 
or ;.ifer, for he is the staple of what 1 1 


generosity felt a pang of reproach. He 
was silent fifa’* little while, before ht 
replied in a subdued voice : 

“E.sther, I am sure you know that I 
am not a mean felloA, and that I huii 
some sense of susjiieion and distrust 
lioiitg i«ior qualities in one of ray- 
years. ” 

“I know it very well,” said I. “I 
am not more sure of anything.” 

“That’s a dtar girl!” retoitid 
Rich.ard, “and liki" you, because it 
gives me eomfort. I h.id need to git 
some sei-ap of comfort oiik-of all this 
business, for it’s a bad one at tlie best, 
as I have no occasion to tell you.” 

“I know perlietly,” said I, “I 
know as well, Ricbaid - what shall I 
say’ as well as you do—that such 
misconstructions aie foreign to your 
nature. And I know, as well as yon 
know, what so changes it ” 

“Come, sister, come,” s,aid Eiehard, 
a little more gaily, “you will lie fair 
■with me at all events If I have the 
misfortune to lie under that infinence, 
so has be. If it has a little twisted me, 
it may have a Utile twisteil him, too. 

I don’t say that he is not an houofahle 
man, out of .all this complication and 
uncertainty; I am sure lie is. But i( 
bunts everybody. You know it taints 
everybody. Yon have heaid him say^ 
so fifty times. Then why should he. 
escaije * ” 

“Because,” said Ij “his is an un¬ 
common character, and he iias reso¬ 
lutely kept himself outside the ciicli, 
Richayd.” 
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“ ()h, beeanse and because !” replied take mneb more tbttn be. I don’t mean 
Uiehard, in his vivacious way. “I to say that it is the one to be esta- 
,wi not sure, my dear girl, but that it blishcd ; but there it is, and it has its 
may be wise and SfieciouB to preserve chance.” 

that outward indiilerence. It may “I have not to leam from yon, my 
cause other jiarticsinterested to become dear Richard,” said I, “of your letter, 
lax about their interests; and people 11 bad heard of it already, without an 
may die off, and ]ioints may drag 1 offended or angry word.” 
themselves out of memory, an<l many | “Indeed’” replied Richard, soften^ 
things may smoothly happen that arc ling. “I am glad 1 said he was an 
convenient enough.” honorable man, cml of ail this wreteliod 

I was so tuiichcd with pity for affair. But I always say that, and 
Richard, that I could not reproach him have never doubted it. Kow, ny dear 
any more, even by a look. I rcinem- Esther, I Know these views of mine 
liered ray guardian’s gentleness in- | aiipeir extremely hai-sh to you, and 

wards his errors, and with what pei -1 will to Ada when you tell her what has 

feet frei'ilom from resentment lie had ] passed between us. But if you had 

spoken of them. gone into the ease as I liavo, if yon had 

“Hsflicr,” Richard resumed, “you only applied yourself fo the jiapers as I 
•m e not to suppose that ! have come did when I was at Kciige’s, if yon only 
hore to mate undci-handcd charges knew what an accumulation of charges 
against John Jarndyce. 1 have only and counfer-eharges, and suspicious 
c.nne to justify myself. What I say is, and cross-suspicious, they involve, you 
it wtis all icry well, and we got on very would think me moderate m compari- 
wcll, while 1 was a Ipot, utfeily regard- son.” 

less of this s.amc suit ; but as soon as 1 “Perhaps so,” said I. “But do 
began to take an interest in it, ai|d to you think that, among those m.nny 
look into it, then it was iptitc another papers, there is much trnth and justice, 
thing. Tiioii .fohn Jaindjcc discoveis Richard I” 

that Adm..iiid i must blink off, and “I'iv're is truth and justice some- 

fiiat i( fuoii’t amend that vcryolijcc- where in the case, Esther-” 

ti.malili' l•■mlsc, T am not fit lor her. “Or was once, long .igo,” said I. 

Kow, KsUiir, 1 don't me.an to amend “Is—is—must lie somewhere,” pur- 

timt very oliju-lioiiable course: 1 will sued Richard, impetuously, “andmust 
not hold John .laindjci’sfavor on those I ho hiought out. To allow Ada to bo 
unfair tnm fol cmuprouiise, which he made a bribe .and huali-inoney of, is not 
has no light to dictate. Wlietber it the way to bring it out. You say the 
pleases li 1111 or dis[ile.isis him, I must suit is changing me; John Jarndyec 
maiutam my lights, and Ada’s. I sajsit chaugos, has changed, and will 
liave been thinking about it a good change, everybody w'ho Tias any share 
deal, and this is the coiu iusion I have in it. Then ym greater right I have 
come to '■ on my side, when 1 resolve to do nil 1 

Poor dear Richard ' He had indeed can to bring it to an end.’’ 
het'n thinking about it a good deal. “AlI*you can, Richard ! Do you 
lli8 face, Lis voice, his manner all think that in these many yeais no 
showed that, too yiitiiiily. others have done all they could '' Has 

“So I tell him lionoraliiy (yon are to the difficulty grown easier because of S'l 
know- 1 have written to him about all many failures ? ” 
this), that we arc at issue, and t,hat wo it can't last for'over,” returned 
had lii-tlei he at issue openly tliaii | Richard, with a fierceness kindling in 
emirtly. I thank him for his gimd- him which again presented to me th.it 
will and his jff-oteelion, and he goes last sad reminder, “lam young and 
Ins road, and I g.i mino. The fact is, earnest; and energy and deterniina- 
oiti roads are not the" same. Under tion have done wondeis many a time, 
one of the wills in disjiiite,'I should ' Others hare only half tliiowntbeiuselwes 
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into it. I devote myself to it. I make 
it the oliject of my life.” 

“0, Kieh.arcl, my dear, so nmcli the 
worse, so much the worse 1 ” 

“ No, no, no, don’t yon he afraid for 
me,” he returned, affeotionalely. 
“Yon’re a dear, good, wise, quiet, 
hlessed girl; hut you have your pre¬ 
possessions. So I come round to John 
Jamdyce. I tell you, my good Esther, 
when he. and I were on those terms 
which he found so convenient, we were 
not on natural terms.” 

“Are division and animosity your 
natural terms, Kichard ?” 

“ No, I don’t say that. I mean 
that all this business puts us on un- 
natiual terms, with which natural 
relations are incompatible. See an¬ 
other reason for urging it on ! I may 
■find out, when it’s over, that I luive 
Iteen ini.staken in John Jamdyce. 
My head may be clearer when I am 
free of it, and I may then agree with 
what you say to day. Very well. 
Then I shall acknowledge it, and make 
him reparation.” 

Everything jwstponed to that ima¬ 
ginary time! Everything held in con¬ 
fusion and indecision until then I 

“Now, my best of confidantes,” said 
Eicliai-d, “ I want my cousin, Ada, to 
understand that I am not cafitious, 
fickle, and wilful, about John Jamdyce; 
but that 1 have this purpose and reason 
at my back. I wish to represent my¬ 
self to her through you, because she 
hiiB a great esteem and respect for her 
cousin John,; and 1 know you will 
soften tlie course I take, even though 
you disiipprove of it S' and—and in 
short,” said Kichard, who had been 
hesitating through these words, “ I—I 
don't like to represent my.seif in this 
litigious, conti-iitious, doubting cha¬ 
racter, to a confiding girl like Ada.” 

I told him that he was more like 
liiiuseir in those latter words, than in 
anything he had said yet. * 

“Why,” acknowledged Richard, 
“that may be tme enough, my love. 
I rather feci it to be so. But I shall 
be able to give myself fair-pl.ay by and 
by. I shall come all right again, then, 
hou’l you be afraid.” 


HOUSE. 

I asked him if this were all he 
wished me to tell Ada ? 

“Not quite,” said Richard. “I am 
bound not to withhold from her that 
John JarndyCe answered my letter in 
bis usual manner, addressing me as 
‘ My dear Rick,’ trying to ai'gue me ont 
of my opinions, and telling me that 
they should moke uo difierence in him. 
(All very well of course, but not alter¬ 
ing the case.) I also want Ada to 
know, that if I soc her seldom jnst 
now, I am looking after her interests 
as well as my own—wo two being in 
the same boat exactly—and that I hope 
sho will not sujipose, from any flying 
rumours slm gray hear, that I am 
at all lighWibadcd or imprudent; on 
the contrary, I am always looking for¬ 
ward to the termination of tlie suit, 
and always planning in that direction. 
Being of age now, luid having taken the 
step I have taken, I consider myself 
free from any accountability to .Iphfii', 
Jamdyce ; but Ada being still a 
of tbe Court, don’t yet ask luSr to 
renew our engagement. When she is 
free to act for licrsclf, I shall be my¬ 
self once more, and we sball both lj« in 
very different worldly circuTr stances, I 
believe. If you will tell her .all this 
with the advantage of your considerate 
way, you will do me a very great and a 
very kind service, my dear Esther; 
and I shall knock Jamdyce and Jarn- 
dyce oil the head with heater vigor. 
Of course I .ask for no secresy at Bleak 
House.” 

“Richard,” said I, “yon place great 
oonfidenee in mo, but 1 few you will 
not take advice from me ? ” 

“It’s impossible that I can on thi.s 
subject, my dear girL- On any other, 
readily.” 

As if there were any other in 
his life ! As if his whole carfer and 
character were not being dyed one 
color 1 

“But I may ask you a question, 
Richard ?” , ■ 

“I think so,” sajd he, laughing. 
“I don’t know who may not, if you 
may not.” 

“You say, yourself, you are not 
leading a very ^tlled life 'I ” 
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“How can I, my dear Esther, with 
noi hirig settled ! 

“Are you in debt again ?” 

“ Why of course I am,” said Eichard, 
astonished at my simplicity. 

“ Is it of course?” 

“My dear child, certainly. I cau’t 
tljrow myself into an olycct so com* 
j)letcly, without expense. You forget, 
or perhaps you don’t know, that under 
either of the wills Ada and I take 
soiuethiug. It’s only a question be¬ 
tween the larger sum and the smaller. 

I sOiall bo within the mark any way. 
Bless your heart, my exfielicnt girl,” 
.said lUchard, quite amused with me, 
“I shall be all right 1 1 shall pull 
through, my dear ! ” ^ * 

I felt so deeply sensible of the dan¬ 
ger in which he stood, that I tried, in 
Ada’s name, in my guardian’s, in my 
own, by every fervent means that I 
could think of, to warn him of it, and 
to show him some of his mistakes. 
He received everything I said, with 
]>atience and gentleness, but it all 
rebounded from him without taking the 
least effect. I could not wonder at 
this, after the reception his pre-occu- 
pied miiK^had given to my guardian’s 
letter ; but I determined to ti*y Ada’s 
influence yet. 

So, when our walk brought us round 
to the village again, and I went home 
to breakfast, I prepared Ada for the 
account 1 v%s going to give her, and 
told her oxjictly wliat reason we had to 
<lread that llichard was losing himself, 
and sciittcring his whole life to the 
winds. It made Jior vciy unhappy, of 
(‘ourse; though she had a far, far 
gi'eater reliance on his correcting his 
errors than I ceuld have—which was 
so natural and loving in my dear!— 
aiuf she presently wrote him this lUtlo 
letter; 

My Oeaufst Cousm, 

Khthfr has told lue all you said to her 
this moruiup. I write tins, to repe.it most 
’tatnt^ly tor Tuysclf all that she said to 
y»>n. aud t<» let vou know liow sure i am 
that you will souifoT or hitor find our cousin 
• J«<hu a psitumi of truth, sincerity and 
'goodnoMK, when you will deeply deeply 
grieve to have done liim (withoutmtondiug 
jt) so iiuieli wrong. 


I do not quite know how to wi*ite what 1 
wish to say next, but 1 trust you will un¬ 
derstand it as 1 mean it. I have some 
loars, my detirest cousin, that it may be 
partly for my sake you are now laying up 
HO much uiihappinoss for yourself—and, if 
fc»r your^elf, lor mo. lu case this shou3/l 
be 80 , or in cawe you should eatortainimicdi 
tliought of tnc m wliat you are doing, I 
njost earucetly entreat and beg you to 
desist. You c-au do nothing for my i»ake 
that will make me half so happy, as for 
ever tuniing ymir back upon the shadow 
in which we both were bom. Do not bo 
angry wdth mo for sajdngtJua. R*ay, pray, 
dcjvr Richard, for my sake, and for your 
own, and in a natural* roxnignance for that 
source of trouble which had its share in 
making ur both orjihans when we were 
very young, [*ray, pray, lot it go for ever. 
We have reason to know, by this time, 
that there is no gooddu it, and no ho{»e; 
that there is uotbiug to be got from it but 

*rrow. 

My dearest cousin, it is needless for me 
to Buy thal. yoti are qxiite fre^ aud that it is 
very likely you may find some one 
whom you will love much l>ottor th:in 
your first iancy. T am (luito sure, if you 
will lot me say so, that the object of your 
choice would greatly prefer to Ibllow your 
fortuiJOfl far and wide, however moderate 
or j-xmr, and see yrm liappy. doing yojtr 
duty and pursuing your chosen way ; than 
to have the hope of being, or even to Ikj, 
very ri<h with you (ii' such a thing were 
possible), at thec^wtof dragging years of 
procruHtination and anxiety.'and of y<»ur 
indiflerohee to other aims. Tou may weit- 
dcr at my saying this so confidently with so 
little knemdodgo or exixnienoe, ba j 1 know 
it ibr n certainty from my ow'U heart, 
liver, my deaixist cousin, 

Your most ufiectionaie, 

Apa. 

Tbifc) iK>tc brought Richard to us very 
soon ; but it made little change in hjiu, 
if any. We would fairly try, he sakl, 
who was right and who was wrong—he 
would show ui—we should see ! He 
was animated and glowing, as if Ada's 
t^ndeniess hod gratified hita; hut I 
could oni^ hope, wdth a sigh, that the 
letter might have some stronger effect 
upon his iniLid on re-perusal, than it 
assuredly had then. 

As they were to remnin with us that 
day, and had taken their plac<*8 to re¬ 
turn by the coach next morning, I 
sought an opportunity of speaking to 
Mr. Skimpole. Our out-of-door life 
easily threw one in my way; and I 
delicately said, that there was arespon- 
sibilitv in euconrusimi Richard. 
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“ EesponsiliUity, my dear Miss Sum- i I could. But, my dear Miss Snmmcr- 
merson ? ” lie repeated, catching at the ; eon, I have no art, no dieguisc. If he 
word with the pleasantest smile, “lam takes me hy the-hand, and leads mo 
the last man in the world for ■such a through Westminster Hall in an airy 
thing. I never was resiionsihle in my procession after Fortune, I must go. If 
life—I can’t he.” he says, ‘ Skimpole, join the dance ! ’ 

“I am afraid everyboily is obliged I must join it. Common sense would’nt, 
to be,” said I, timidly enough: he I know ; hut I have no common sense." 
being so much older and more clever “It was very unfortunate for Eich- 
than I. ard,” I said. 

“No, really?” said Mr. Skirnpole, “Do you think so !” returned Mr. 
receiving tliis new light with a most Skimpole. “ Don’t say that, d'Ui’t 

agreeable jooulaiity of surprise, “lint say that. Let us snp]i 08 e him keeping 

every man’s not obliged to be solvent ? j company with Common Sense—an cx- 
I am not. I never wa.s. See, my de.ir i cellcut man—a good deal wrinkled— 
Miss Summerson,” betook a handful of dreadfullyjiraetioal—change for a ten- 
loose silver and halfpence fioui his pound note in every pocket—ruled 
pocket, “there’s so mneb money. I aceount-boo'k 'i'll' hi.s band—say, upon 
imve not an idea liow lune.h, 1 havej the whole, resembling a tax-g.atherer. 
not the power of counting. Call it four ’ Our dear Eiebard, sanguine, ardent, 
and ninepeuce—call it four pound nine, overleaping obstacles, bursting with 
They tell me 1 owe more than that. I poetry like a young bud, says to this 

dare s.ay 1 do. I dace B.ay I owe as j liiglily respectable companion, ‘I see a 

much as good-natured people will let golden prospect laifore me; it’s vciy 
me owe. If they don't stop, why should bright, it’s very beautiful, it's very 
I ? There you have Harold Skimpole joyous; hero I go, bounding over the 
iu little. If that’s resiionsibility, I landscaix;to come at it!’ The resiwet- 
am responsiide.” able companion inshintly knocks him 

The ])ei'feet ease of inanucrwitb which down with the niled aceount-liook ; 
he put the money up ag.ain, anil looked tells him, iu a literal pimaiauway, th.at 
.at me with a smile on his refined face, he secs no such thing ; shows him it’s 
as if he load been mentioning a enrious nothing but fees, fraud, hoi’sehair wigs. 
Utile fact about sonjcliody else, almost and black gowns. Now you know that's 
maile me feel as it hp really Iiad nothing j a painful oliaiige ;—sensible in the last 
to do with it. dogi’ee, I have no doubt, but ilisagreo- 

“Now when you mention responsi-j able. I can’t do it. 1 haven’t got 
bility,” he resumed, “I am disposed to , the ruled account-book, I have none of 
say, that I never liad the happiiiosa of ‘ the tax-gathering elements iu my corn- 
knowing any one whom I should con-1 position, I am not at all re.sp('Ctahlo, 
Blderso refreshingly responsiblens your-! and I don’t want to bo. Odd perhaps, 
self. Ton appear to me. to be the veiy but so it is ! ” 

touchstone of responsibility. Wlien I It was idle to say more; so I pro- 
see you, my dear Miss Siimmorson, posed that we should join Ada and 
intent upon the perfeid. working of the Klchard, who were a little in advance, 
whole little orderly system of which and I gave up Mr. Sldm])olo in despair, 
yon are the centre, I feel inclined to say He had lieen over the Hall in the course 
to myself—in fact I do say to myself, of the morning, and whimsically de- 
very often— that ’.i responsibility ! ” soriheJ the family )iicturBSas wewalked. 

It was diifionlt, after this, to explain There .were such portentous shepherd- 
what I rneiint; but I persisted so far esses among the Liidies Dodloek di.^d 
as to say, that we all hoped he would and gone, he told ns, that peaceful 
check and not confirm Eichard in the crooks became weapons of assault in 
sanguine views he entertained just their hands. They tended tlieir flocks 
then. I severely iu buckram and powder, ami 

‘Most willingly,” he retorted, “ if j imt their sticking-plaster patches on to 
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rify commoners, as thcclncfs of sorao 
other tribes put on their war-paint. 
There was a Sir Somebody Bedlock, 
with a battle, a sprung-mine, volumes 
of smoke, flashes of lightning, a town 
on Are, and a stormed fort, all in full 
;u?tion between his horse’s two hind 
legs : showing, ho supposed, how little 
a l)<‘dIock ni^ide of such trifles. The 
wlnde race he rej)re8eTitcd as having J 
evidently been, in life, what he called | 
“ stuffed )jeopie,”—a largo collection, I 
glassy eyo<l, set up in the most approved ' 
manner on their varions twigs and! 
I»ercheH, very correct, ])erfcctly free | 
from animatiou, and always in glass: 

C.iSCS. ! 

1 M-aa not so easy nl^w, fluring any; 
reference to the name, but that I felt j 
it. a relief wlicn Itichanl, with an ex-' 
claiuation of surprise, hurrieil away to 
meet a stranger, whom lu* first deserted 
coming slowly towards us. 

“Bear me!” said Mr. Skimpole. 
“Vlioles!” 

"We asked if that wijre a friend of 
JlichanVs ? , 

“ Fricnvl and legal advisor,” said 
Mr. Skimpole. ^‘Now, iny dear Miss 
Summers(/m if you w'ant coinnmn sense, 
responsibilTly, and respectability, all 
united—if you want an exemplary man 
—^VhoIeH iHikc man.” 

Wo had not known, we said, that 
Richard was assisted by any gentlciuan 
of that name. | 

When lie emerged from legal in -1 
foncy,” returned Mr. Skimpole, “he; 
jiartod frojii our conversational friend! 


I forget tho pounds and shillingps, but 
I know it ended with fourpence, because 
; it struck me at the time as being so odd 
that I‘could owe anybody fourpence-— 
j and after that, I brought them together. 

I Vholes asked me for the introduction, 
and I gave it. Now I come to think of 
it,” he looked inquiringly at us with 
his frankest smile as he made tho dis¬ 
covery, * ‘ Vholes bril)ed me, perhaps t 
He gave me something, and called it 
commission. Was it a five-pound note ? 
De you know, I thiuk it mwr^havc been 
a five-pound note!” 

His further consideration of the point 
was prevented by Richard’s coming back 
to us in an exciU^d state, and hastily 
jiresenling Air. Vholes—a sallow man 
^with pinched lips that looked as if they 
were cold, a red eruption here and 
there uiion his face, tall and thin, about 
! fifty years of age, high-shouldered, and 
stvioping. Dressed in black, black- 
gloved, and buttoned to the chin, there 
was nothing so reinarkahle in him as a 
lifeless manner, and a slow fixed way 
he had of looking at Richard. 

“ I hope I dou’t disturb you, ladies,” 
said Air. Vholes; and now I ol)scrved 
that ho was further remarkable for an 
inward manner of speaking. “ I ar¬ 
ranged with Mr. Carstono tliat he Should 
always know when his cause was in the 
Chancellor’s paper, and being informed 
by one of my clerks last night after 
post time that it stood, rather unex¬ 
pectedly, in the paper for to-morrow, 
I put myvself ink' the coach early this 
morning and came down to confer with 


Kciige, and kK>k up, E believe, with - him.” 

Vhnies. Indeed, Iknowhedid, because j “Yes!” said* Richard, flushed, and 
i introduced him to Vholes.” I looking triumphantly at Ada and me. 

*‘Ha(l you known him long ?” asked | “ wc d(m’t do these things in the old 
Ada. slow way, now. We spin along, now ! 

“Tholes? My dear Afiss Clare, I i Mr. Vholes, we must hire something 


iiad bad that kind of acquaintance with i to get over to the post town in, and 
him which I Lave hud with several '■ catch the mml to-night, and go up 


gentlemen of his lurofcssion. He had ! by it!” 


done something or other, in a .very! “Anything you please, sir,” returned 
..^nMabie, civil manner—taken pro-! Afr. Vholes. am quite at *your 

coedings, I think, is the expression—1 service.'* 

which ended in the proceeding <tf hie | “ Let me see,” said Richard, looking 

takingSomebody w.*is so good as athiswatch. “If I run down to the Ded- 
to step in and pay the money—some- ’ lo(tk, and get my portmanteau fa.stoned 
thing and fourpouce was *tbe aniquut; up, and order a gig, or a chaise, or 
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■whatever’s to be got, ■wo shall have an 
hoar then before starting. I’ll come 
back to tea. Cousin Ado, will you and 
Esther take care of Mr. Vholes while I 
am gone ? ” 

Ho was away direetly, in his heat 
and hurry, and was soon lost in the 
dusk of evening. We who were left 
walked on towards the bouse. 

“Is Mr. Carstono’s presence noces- 
.■ciry to-morrow, sir?” said I. “Can 
it do any g(«)d ? ” 

“ Mo, miss,” Mr. Vholes replied. “ I 
am not aware that it can.” 

Both A(l.a and I expressed our regret 
that he should go, then, only to be dis¬ 
appointed. 

“Mr. C.arstonc has laid down the 
principle of watching his own interests,”, 
raid Mr. Vholes, “ and when a client 
lays down his own principle, and it is 
not immoral, it devolves upon me to 
carry it out. I wish in business to be 
exact and open. I am a widower with 
three daughters—Emma, Jane, and 
Caroline—and niy desire is so to dis¬ 
charge the duties of life as to leave them 
a good name. This appears to he a 
pleasant spot, miss.” 

The remark being made tb me, in 
consciucncc of my being next him as we 
walkeo, I assented, and enumerated its 
chief attractions. 

“Indeed?” said Mr. Vlmles. “I 
have the privilege of supporting an aged 
father in the V ale of Taunton—his native 
place—and I admire that country very 
much. I had no idea there was any¬ 
thing so attractive here.” 

To keep up the conversation, I asked 
Mr. Yholes it'he would'like to live alto¬ 
gether in tlie country ? 

“There, miss,” said he, “you touch 
me on a tender string. My health is j 
not good, (my digestion being much im¬ 
paired), and if 1 had only myself to 
consider, I should take refuge in rural 
habits ; especially as the cai^cs of busi¬ 
ness have prevented me from ever coming 
mneh into contact with general society, 
and particularly with ladies’ society, 

• which I have most wished to mix in. 
But with my three daughters, Emma, 
.laue, and Caroline—and my aged father 
—I cannot afford to be selfiA. It is 
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trne, I have no longer to maintain a 
dear grandmother who died iu her hun- 
drcd-and-second year ; but enough re¬ 
mains to render it indispensable that tlie 
mill should Iw always going.” 

It required some attention to hear 
him, on account of his inward speaking 
and his lifeless manner. 

“You will excuse my having men¬ 
tioned my daughters,” lie said. ‘ ‘ They 
are my weak point. I wisli to leave 
the poorgiils some littleindependenee, as 
well as a good name.” 

We now arrived at Mr. Boythorn's 
house, where the tea-table, all pre¬ 
pared, was awaiting us. Kichard came 
in, restless an^ hurried, shortly al'tei- 
wards, and leaning over Mr. Vhole's 
chair, whispered soioolhiiig in his ear. 
Mr. Tholes replied aloud—or as nearly 
aloud I suppose ns he ever replied to 
anything—“You will drive mo, will 
yon, sir ? It is all the saruc to me, sir. 
Anything you please. I am quite at 
your service.” 

We understood from what foliowoil 
that Mr. Skimpole was to be left until 
the morning to oceupy tlie two jilace.s 
wliieli had been alreaily paid for. As 
Ada aud I were both in lowwpirits cou- 
oeruiug Kichard, andvery sorry so to part 
with him, wo made it as qjlain as we 
politely could that we should leave Mr. 
Skimpole to the Dedlock Arms, and 
retire when the night-travellers weie 
gone. 

Kichanl’s high spirits carrying every¬ 
thing before them, we all went out toge¬ 
ther to the top of the hill above the 
village, where he luwl ordered a gig to 
wait; and where wo foimd a man with 
a lantern standing .at the head of the 
gaunt pale hui'se that had heen har¬ 
nessed to it. 

I never shall forget those two seated 
side by side in tiie . lantern’s light; 
Kicbard, all ffush and fire aud laughter, 
with the reins in his band ; Mr. Vholes, 
quite still, blaek-glovcd, and buttoned 
up, lookuig atbima-sif he wore lo.kiogat' 
his prey and charming it. I have Iwfore 
me the whole picture of the warm dark 
night, the summer liglitning, tlie dusty 
track of road closed in by Leilgerows 
and high tree’s, the gaunt pale horse 
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with his ears pricked np, and the 
<1riviii" away at speed to Jarndyoc and 
Jamd,>ce. 

My dear girl told* me, that night, 
}iow ’Richard’s being thereafter pros¬ 
perous or ruined, befrieTi<iod or de¬ 
serted, could only make this difference 
t<i her, that tlio more be needed love 
from one unchanging heart, the more 
lave Ih.'it nrichariging heart would have 
fo give him ; liow he thought of her 
Ujrough Ids present errors, and she 


would think of him at all times : ncTcr 
of herself, if she could devote herself 
to him: never of her own delights, if 
she could minister to his. 

And she kept her word ? 

T look along the road before me, 
where the distance already shortens 
and tlie journey’s end is growing visi¬ 
ble ; and, trne and good above the dead 
sea of fhe Chancery suit, and all the 
ashey fruit it easts ashore, I think. I 
see my darling. 


CHAPTER XXXVlll. 

A STKUOaLE. 


WiiKN our time came for returning 
to Bleak House again, we were punctual 
to the dav, and were received with an 
s*verpawcring welcome. I was per- 
fe(?tly restjred f-o health and strength ; 
and finding my housekeeping keys laid 
ready lor iiie in my room, rung myself 
in as if 1 had been a new year, with a 
merry little peal. ‘‘Once more, duty, 
duty, Esther,” said I; ‘*and if you 
are not ovft’joycd to do it, more than 
eh<‘crfnl!y and contentedly, tlirongh 
anything and everything, you ought to 
bo. Tlint’s all I have to say to you, 
juy dear! ” 

The first fttv% mornings were mornings 
of so much bustle and business, de¬ 
voted to such settlements of accounts, 
such repeated jouriieyM to and fro be¬ 
tween tlio (rrowlery and all other parts 
of the house, so many ro-arrangemeuls 
of diawers and presses, and such a 
general new beginning altogether, that 
i find not a moment’s leisure. But 
when* these airangoments were oora- 
plet<*d, and everything was in order, 
I paid a visit of a few hours to Lon¬ 
don, whiclj something m the letter 
r had destroyed at Chesney Wold bad 
i mbu ced me to decide uiK)n in my*own 

J m.ade Caddy #eUy%—her maiden 
ibaine was so natural to me that I 
.•’.hvjiys called her by it-^the pretext 
ior this visit; and wrotO her a note 


previously, asking the favor of her 
com]»anyon a little business expedition. 
Leaving home very early in the morn¬ 
ing, I got to London by stage-coach in 
such good time, that I walked t'* 
Newman Street with the day before 
me. 

Caddy, who had not seen me since 
her wedding-day, was so glad and so 
affectionaj-e that I was half inclined to 
fear T should make licr hushand jealous. 
Hut he was, in bis way, just as Ijpd—I 
mean an good ; and in short it was the 
old stary, and nob<.»dy would leave me 
any possibility of doing anything meri- 
torhms. 

The elder Mr. Turveydrop was ir> 
bed, I found, and Caddy was milling 
his chocolate, which a melancholy litth; 
boy wlio was an approntice^it seemed 
such a curious thing to be apprenticed 
to the trade of dancing—w’as waiting i-> 
carry up-stairs. Her fat liev-in-law was 
©xiremely kind and considerate, Caddy 
told me, and they lived most happily 
together. (When she spoke of their 
living h>gether, she meant that the old 
gentleman had ail the good things ami 
all the good loilging, while she and her 
husband had what they could get^ and 
were poked into two corner rooms over 
the Mews.) ‘ 

And how is your mama, Caddy 1” 
said T. 

“Why, I hear of her, Esther,” re- 
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pliotl Caddy, ^‘through Pa ; Lnt I see 
very little of hci*. We are good friends, 
I am glad to say ; Lut Ma thinks there 
is something absurd in my liaving 
married a dancing-master, and she is 
rather itfraid of its extending to her/’ 

It struck me that if Mrs. ’’Jellyhy 
liad discharged her own natural duties 
, and ohligations, before she swept the 
horizon with a telescope in search of 
others, she woxild have taken the l)est 
precautions against becoming absurd; 
but 1 need scaa’cely observe that I kept 
this to loyseif. 

‘*Aud your papa, Caddy 

“ He comes here every evening,” 
returned Caddy, “and is so fond of 
sitting in the comer there, that it’s a 
treat to see him.” 

Looking at the comer, I plainly per' 
ceived the mark of Mr. Jellyby’shcad 
against the wall. Itw'jis omsolabny t-o 
know that he liad found such a resting- 
place for it. 

“And yon, Caddy,” said I, “you 
are always busy, T’il be bound ?” 

“Well, jny <h‘ar,*' returned Caddy, 
“ J am indeed ; for to toll you a grand 
scen't, I aril ijualifying myself to give 
lessons. J’rince''s health is strong, 
and I want to be alio to assist him. 
Wliat-rwith schools, and classes licre, 
and private jm{nl3, and the apjiren- 
ticcs, he really hjis too much to do, poor 
fellow !" 

The notion of the apprentices was still 
so odd to inc, that 1 asked Cadily'^, if 
there were many, of them'? 

‘Four,” said Caddy. “One in¬ 
door, and three out. They arc very 
good children; only^when they get 
together they will ))lay—eliildren-like 
—instead of attending to thcii* work. 
So the little boy you sjiv just now 
waltzes by himself in the empty kitchen, 
and we distribute the otliers over the 
house as well as we can.” 

“That is only for their steps, of 
course ?” said I. 

“pnly for their steps,” said Caddy. 
“In that way they pra.ctise, so many 
hours at a time, wh:it» ver steps they 
liappeu to be U|.)on. They dance in the 
Hcaderoy ; and at this time of year wc 
.'do Figui'cs at live every morning.” 


“Why, what a laborious life!” I 
exelaiineii. 

“I assure you, my dear,” returned 
Caddy, smiling, “^lien the out-door ap¬ 
prentices ring us up in the morning (the 
liell rings into our room, not to disturb 
I old Mr. Turveydrop), and when I put 
up the window, and see thorn standing 
on the door-step with their little jxiinps 
under their arms, I am actually re¬ 
minded of the Sweeps.” 

All this presented the art to me in a 
singular light, to be sure. Caddy 
enjoyed the elTcet of her communication, 
and choorfiilly recounted the i)articular« 
of lier own studies. 

“ You sec, my dear, to save exj>ense, 

I ought io^V.now something of the 
Piano, and I ought to know Bomething 
of the Kit too, and consetiuenlly I have 
to ])ractise those tw'o instruments as well 
as the details of our profession. If Ma 
had been like anybody else, 1 might 
have hud some little musiital know¬ 
ledge to begin np'm. However, I 
hailn’t any; .and tbat part of tbe work 
i.s, at first, a little discouraging, I must 
allbw. But 1 h.'ive a very good ear, 
and I am used to drudgery—I have to 
thank Ma for that, at all eveni'^—and 
where there’s a will there’Pa way, you 
know, Esther, the world over.” Saying 
these words, Caddy laughingly s,at dowi: 
at a little jingling square idano, and 
really rattled otF a quadrille with greoi. 
spiiit. Tlicii she good'l*’iniourrdly am 
hlusinngly got up again, and wliile sin 
still laughed hersidf, said “Don’t 
laugh at me, i)lea.se; that’s a dear 
girl ! ” 

* I would sooner have cried, but I did 
neiUier. I encouraged her and praised 
her with all my heart. For I consci¬ 
entiously believed, dancing-master’s 
wife though she was, and daucing- 
mistress though in her liniitud ambition 
she aspired to be, she had struek out a 
natural, wholesome, loving course of 
industry grid perseverance that was 
quit^ as good as a Mission. 

“My dear,” said Caddy, d'cifgffteltT'' 
“you can’t think how you cheer me. 

I shall ow'c you, you don’t know how 
much. Wh^ changes, Either, eveu in 
my small world ! You recollect that 
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iirst niglit, when I was so unpollte and 
inhy ? Who would have thought, then, 
(if my ever teacliiu" people to (hinee, of 
Jill other possibilities and impossibi¬ 
lities ! ” 

Her husband, who hjid loft us while 
wc had this chat, noir coming bjick, 
y»n‘paralory to e'xercising tlio appren¬ 
tices in the hall-room, Caddy informed 
me she w’as i|uitt^ at my disposal. But 
it was not luy time yet, J was glad to 
tell her ; f)r I should have been vexed 
to take her awjiy then. Thcrefoi*e we 
three adjourned to the apprentices 
together, and 1 made one in the dance. 

The a]>i)rcnticcs were the queerest 
little people. Besides the melancholy 
boy, who, t hoped, IRurtldt tieeu mado 
so by waltzing alone in the empty 
kitcJuui, there were two other boys, and 
one dirty little limp girl in a gnruzy 
dress. .Such a precocious little gh*l, 
with such a dowdy bonnet on (thjit, too, 
of a gauzy texture), who brought her 
sandalled shoes in an old threadbare 
. velvet I'eticuk*. Sucli mean little boys, 
when tlicy were not dancing, w'ith 
string, and marbles, and crjump-bones 
in their 2 >ockcts, and the luost untidy 
legs and fj^'t—jind heels i>ariicuIarJy. 
I asked CSiddy wdiat had made their 
jiarents choose this profession for tbem '^ 
(’addy said she didn't know ; i>erhaps 
they were designed foi* teachers; per¬ 
haps for the stage. They were all 
people in liuiffblo eircumstaiicos, and 
the mehineholy boy's mother kept a 
ginger-beer shop. 

We danced for an lionr with great 
gravity; tJie inclanclioly child doiiiK 
wonders with his lower extremities, in 
which there appeared to be some sense 
of enjoyment thoiigii it never rose 
above his waist. Uaddy, while she was 
observant of her iiusband, and was 
evidently founded upon him, had ac¬ 
quired a grace and self-possession of her 
own, which, united to her pretty face 
and figure, was uncommonly agreeable. 
,^^\Sw--alj^dy relieved him of much 
of tho in|t^Qeti«|n of these young 
jicople; and he seldom interfered, 
except to walk his part pi the figure 
li he had anything to do in it. He 
always played the tunc. ' The alfecta- 


! ti(m of the gauzy child, and her con- 
j descension to the boys, wji.s a sight. 
And thus we danced .an hour ly the 
clock. 

When the i)ractico was comduded, 
Caddy’fr huskiud made hiinsolf ready 
to go out of town to a school, and 
Caddy ran away to get ready to go out 
with me. 1 sat in the ball-room in the 
interval, contemplating the ajiprenticee. 
The two out-door boys went upon the 
staircase to put on their lialf-boots, and 
pull the in-door boy’s hair ; as T judged 
from the njituro of his objections. Be- 
turuiiig with their jackets buttoned, 
and their pumps stiK'k in them, they 
then produced packets of cold bread 
and meat, and bivouacked under a 
painted lyre on the wall. The Utile 
gauzy child, having whisked her s.an- 
dals into the reticule and put on a 
trodden down pair of shoes, shook her 
head inbj the dowdy bonnet at ou<‘ 
shake; and answering my inquiry 
whether she liked dancing, by rejilying, 
“not with boys,” tied it across her 
chm and w'ent home contemptuous. 

^‘Old Mr. Turveydrop is so sorry,” 
said Caddy, “that lie lias not finished 
dressing 'ye^ and cannot Juive the 
])lcasure of seeing you bcfoio you go. 
You are such a fav'omik’ of Lis, 
Esther.” 

I expressed myself niucli obliged k’ 
him, but did not think it noc.cSKary to 
add that I readily disiicnsed with this 
attention. 

“ It tjvkes him a long time to dress,*” 
said Caddy, “because he i^very much 
looked up to in sucli thing.s, you know, 
and has a reput»l.iou to support. You 
can t think bow kind ho is to ?a. He 
talks to r^, of an evening, about the 
Princu Regent, and I never saw Pa so 
interested.” 

There was something in the picture 
of Mr. Turveydrop liestowiug his De¬ 
portment on Mr. Jellyby, tliat quite 
took my fancy. 1 a-sked Caddy if he 
brought her papa out much ? * 

“No,” said Caddy, “I don’t know 
that he does that; but he talks to Pa, 
and PagrcJitly admires him, and llsUns, 
and likes it. Of course 1 am aware 
that Pa has hardly any claiiss to * 
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Deportment, but they .get on together- 
delightfully. Yon can’t think what 
gooil oompanioiia they make. I never 
saw Pa take snuff before in my life; 
but be takes one pinch out of Mr. 
Turveydrop's Ikix regularly, apd keeps 
putting it to his nose and taking it 
away again, all the evening.” 

That old Mr. Turveydrop should ever, 
in the chances and changes of life, have 
come to the rescue of Air. Jelly by from 
Borrioboola Gha, appeared to me to be j 
one of the pleasantest of oddities. j 

“ As to Peopy,” said Caddy, with a 
little hesitation, “whom I was most 
afraid of—next to having any family of 
my own, Esther—as an inconvenience 
to Mr. Turveydrop, the kindness of the 
old gentleman to that child is beyond 
evei^hing. lie asks to see him, m'y 
dear ! He lets him take the newspaper 
up to him in bed; he gives him the 
crusts of his toast to eat; he sends 
him on little errands about the house ; 
ho teds him to come to me for six¬ 
pences. In short,” said Caddy cheerily, 
“and not to prose, I am a very for¬ 
tunate girl, aiid ought to be very gi^lte- 
ful. Where are we going, Esther?” 

“ To the Old Street Boad,” said I; 
“where I have a few words to say to 
the i,.)licitoi'’B clerk, who was sent to 
meet me .at the coach-office on the very 
day when 1 came to Loudon, and first 
saw yon, my dear. Kow I think of it, 
the geutlcinau who brought us to your 
house.” 

“ Then, indeed, I seem to 1 h? naturally 
the person to go with you,” returned 
Caddy. ‘ 

To the Old Street Boad we went, and 
there inquired at Mrs. Guppy’s resi¬ 
dence for Mrs. Guppy. Mrs. Guppy, 
occupying the parlors, and" having in¬ 
deed been visibly in danger of cracking 
herself like a nut in the front iiarlor 
door by peeping out before she was 
asked for, immediately presented lier- 
selt^ .and requested us to walk in. iShe 
was. an old lady in a large cap, with 
rather a red nose and rather an un¬ 
steady eye, but smiling all oa'cr. Her 
close little sitting-room was prepared fur 
a visit; and there was a portrait of lier 
sou in it, witich, I had almu.st written I 


here, was more like than life: it in¬ 
sisted upon him with such obstiinacy, 
and was so determined not to let him 
off. 

Not only was the portrait there, but 
we found the original there too. He 
was dreitsed in a great many colors, 
and was discovered at a table ro.ading 
law-papers with his forefinger to hi.s 
forehead. 

“Miss Snmmorson,” said Mr. Gup¬ 
py, rising, “this is indeed an Oasis. 
Mother, will you be so good as to pnt a 
chair for the other lady, and got out of 
the gang-way.” 

Mrs. Guppy, whose incessant smiling 
gave her quite a waggisli appearance, 
did as her8»iT: ’’',^..ested ; and then sat 
down in a corner, holding her pocket- 
handkerchief to her chest, like a fomen¬ 
tation, with both handa 

I prcBe8Je<l Cadily, and Mr. Guppy 
said that any friend of mine was inoi e 
than welcome. 1 then proceeded to the 
object of my visit. 

“1 t(H>k tlie liberty of sending you a 
noto, sir,” said I. 

Mr. Guppy acknf)W'ledged ils reeei|d. 
by taking it out of his lireast-poeket, 
putting ft to his lips, and ^returning it 
to his pocket w'ith a bow-, Mr. Gu]»p,v s 
mother was so diverted that she rolled 
her head as she smiled, and made 
a silent appeal to Caddy with hir 
elbow. 

“Could I speak to you alone for a 
moment ? ” said I. 

Anything like tlic jocoseness of Mr. 
Gnjqiy's mother now, I think 1 never 
saw. She made no sound of laughtor ; 
but she rolled her head, and shook it, 
and put her handkerchief to her mouth, 
and appealed to C.addy with her elbow, 
and her hand, and her shoulder, and 
was so nns|)eakably entertained" alto¬ 
gether that it was with some difficulty 
she could marshal Caddy through the 
little folding-door into her bed-room 
adjoining. 

“Miss Summerson,” said IV^. G oi-qv 
“ you will e;tct’se the way'-anlliSs of a 
I)areut ever mindfuf of a sou’s appi- 
ness. My mother, though highly ox- 
asperatiug to the feelings, is uctuat^ by 
maternal dictates.” 
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I cohW hardly have Mievecl that! “Thant you mies,” he retumcil, 
.anybody could in a momsut have j meaBuriug the table with bis troubled, 
turned so red, or changed so much, as hands. “ So far that’s satisfectory, 
Mr. Ouppy did when I now put up my and it does you credit. Er—this is 
veil. certainly bronchial 1—must be in the 

“ I asked the favor of seeing yon for tubes—er—you wouldn’t perhaps be 
a few moments lua-e,” wdd I, “ in pro- oflended if I was to mention—not that 
feronoo to calling at Mr. Kcnge’s, lie- it’s necessary, for your os-n good sense 
cause, renicniberiug what you said on or any person’s seuse must show ’em 
an occasion when you spoke to me in that—if I was to mention that sucdi 
i;nnfidence, I feared I might otherwise declaration on my part was final, and 
ciuse you some embarrassment, Mr. there terminated ?” 

Guppy.” “I quite understand that,” said 1. 

I caused him embarrassment enough “Perhaps—er—it may not be worth 
as it was, I am sure. I never saw such the form, but it might be a satisfaction 
faltering, such confusion, such amaze- to your mind—{)erbaps you wouldn’t 
luent and apprehonsion. object to admit that, mias?” said Mr. 

“ Miss Summcrs«iiJi*'5ijirt»inore<l Mr. Guppy. 

Guppy, “1—I—beg your pardou, but “I admit it most fully and freely,” 
in our profession—wo—we—find it%aidl. 

neoe.ssary to be explicit. Yon b.avc “Thank yon,” returned Mr. Gupp\. 
referred to an oeoasion, miss, when I— “ Very honorable, I am sure. I regtet 
wlnui I ilid myself the honor of makiug that my arrangements in life, combin'd 

a declaration which-” with circumstances over which J }iav>' 

Something seemed to ri.se in his throat no control, will put it out of my power 
that ho could not possibly swallow, ever to fall Ixiok upon that offer, or ti' 
Ho put liis hand there, coughed, made renew it in any shape or form whatever; 
faces, tried ajj^tin to swallow it, eou^ied but it will ever be a retrospect eutwincvi 
.again, made faces ag.aiu, loc.kcd all —er—with fricndshiii’s Uiwers.” Mr. 
round the room, and fluttered his Guppy’s.bronchitis came tfi his relief, 
l'.a(K>rs. anil stopped his measurouieut of the 

“ A kind of giddy sensation has table, 
come upon me, miss,” be explained, “ I may now perhaps mention wUat 1 
■' which rather knocks me ovei'. I—er wished to say to you ?” I began. 

■a little subject to this sort of thing— “I shall bo honored, I am sure," 

er—ily Georgs!” said Mr. Guppy. “ I am so persuaded 

I gave him a little time to recover, that your own good sensse and right 
He consumed it ill putting his hand to feeling, miss, will—will keep you as 
his forehead ami Uikiiig it away again, square as possible—■that 1 can have 
and in backing his chair into tlie corijcr nothing but pleasure, I am sure, in 
iioliiud him. bearing any obsgrvations you may wbh 

“My intention waslo remark, miss,” to offer.” 
said Mr. Guppy, “—dear mo—some- “You were so good as to imp'ly, on 

thing bronchial, I think—hem!—to that occasion-” 

rcimark that you was so good on that “Excuse me, miss,” said Mr. Gup- 
occa.sion as to repel and repudiate that pvy, ‘ ‘ but wc had In-tter not travel 

declaration. Yon—you wouldn’t jier- out of the record into implication, 

haps object to admit that ? Though no I cannot a4mit that I implied anj- 
witnoases are present, it might be a satis- thing. ” 

,Jget,ionto—to your mind—it you was to “ Yon said on that o.'casiou,”, I re¬ 
put n^*ln!l^dmissiun.” commenced, “that you might possibly 

“ There Tan Be no doubt,” said I, have the means of advancing my inlo- 
•“ that I declined your proposal willnmt rests, and promoting my fortunes, by 
any reservation or ijualtlieatiou what- making discoveries of which 1 should 

ever, Mr. Guppy.” be the sul'ject. I presume that you ' 
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founded tlint belief npon your general 
knowledge of my being an oipban girl, 
indebted for eTarything to the benevo-' 
leuoe of Mr. Jarudyce. No%', the be- ■ 
ginning and the end of wbat I have 
come to beg of you is, Mr. Gluppy, that ‘ 
you wil^ have the kindness to relinquish ; 
all idea of so serving me. I have thought 
of this sometimes, and I have thought, 
of it most lately—since I have been ill. j 
At length I have decided, in case you i 
should at any time recal that pnrpose, ' 
and act upon it is any way, to come to 
you, and assure you that you are 
altogether mistaken. You could make 
no discovery in reference to me that I 
would do me the least service, or give I 
me the least pleasure. I am acquainted j 
with my personal history ; and 1 have | 
it in my power to assure you that yoii 
never can advance my welfare by such j 
means. You may, perhaps, have aban- ; 
doned this project a Jong time. If i 
so, excuse my giving you unnecessary; 
trouhlc. If not, I entreat you, on the 
assurance I have given you, henceforth 
to lay it aside. 1 beg you to do this, 
for my peace.” 

“I am bound to confess,” said Mr. 
Gnppy, “that you express yourself, 
miss, with that good sense and right 
feelingi for which I gave you credit. 
Nothing can bo more satisfactory than 
such right feeling, and if I mistook any 
intentions on your part just now, I am 
prejuired to tender a full apology. I 
should wish to be tmderstood, miss, as 
hereby offering that apology—limiting j 
it, as your own good sense and right 
feeling will point out the necessity of, i 
to the present proceedings. ” . ! 

I must say for Mr. Guppy that the 
shuffling manner he had had upon him 
improved very much. He seSmed truly 
glad to be able to do something 1 asked, 
and he looked ashamed. 

“ If you will allow me to finish what 
I have to say at once, so that I may j 
have no occasion to resume,” I went on, 
seeing, him about to speak, “ you will 
do me a kindness, sir. 1 come to you 
as privately as possible, because you | 
announced this impression of yours to ' 
me in a confidence which I have really ! 
wished to respect—^and wbicli I always ' 
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have respected, as you remember. T 
bavo mentioned my illness. There 
really is no reason why I should bcKi- 
tate to say thivt I know very well that 
any little delicacy I might have had in 
making a request to you, is quite re¬ 
moved. Therefore I make the entreaty 
I have now preferred ; and I hope you 
will have sufficient consideration for me, 
to accede to it.” 

1 must do Mr. Guppy the further 
justice of saying that he had lookeii 
more and more ashamed, aud that he 
looked most ashamed, and very earnest, 
when he now replied with a burning facjc: 

“ Upon my word and honor, upon 
my life, upon my soul. Miss Suinnicr- 
son, as I ’tux C'.-lSving man, I ’ll a<-t 
according to yonr wish 1 1 ’ll never go 
another step in opposition to it. I'll 
take my oath to it, if it will be any 
sivtisfaction to yon. In what I protuisc 
at this present time touching the mat¬ 
ters now in question,” continued Mr. 
Guppy, rapidly, as if ho were rcpitiling 
a familiar form of words, “I speak the 
truth, the whole truth, aq^ nothing but. 
the"truth, so ” 

“I am quite .sati.slied,” said I, rising 
^ at this point, ‘ * aud I thank you vci s 
much. Caddy, iny dear, I .aih ready '' 

Mr. Guppy's mother returned with 
Caddy (now making me the recipieijt 
of her silent laughter aud her imdgesi. 
and we took our leave. Mr. Guppy 
saw us to the door with *lhe air of our 
who w.as cither imperfectly awake in- 
walking in his sleep ; and we loft liim 
there, staring. 

.But in a minute lie eauw after ns 
down the street witlmut any hat, ai..! 
with his long hair all Idowti about, and 
stopped us, saying fervently : 

“Mias Suiumereon, upon my honor 
and soni, you m.ay depend upon mt-!' 

“I do,” said I, “quite confidently.'’ 

‘I beg your pardon, miss,” .said Air, 
Guppy, going with one leg and slayinj 
with the other, “hut this lady heiiq 
present—yonr own witness 
he a satisfaction to your mj-tl (A'hicti ! 
should wish to set at r'eat) if you was 1i 
repeat those admissions.” 

“Well, Caddy,” said I, turning ti 
her, “perhaps’yon will not ho surpriaei 
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vlicii I tell you, my dear, tliat there 
never has Ijeen any engagement—” 

‘ tfo proposal or promise of marriage 
whatsoever,” suggested Mr. Guppy. 

“ No proposal or promise of marriage 
whatsoever,” said I, “between this 
gentleman —” 

“William Guppy of Ponton Place, 
Pentonvilic, in the county of Middlesex,” 
he murmured, 

“Hetw'oeiitliisgcntleman, Mr. William 
Gnppy, of Penton Place, Pentonville, in 
the county of Middlesex, and myself.” 

‘ ‘ Thank you, mis.?,” said Mr. Gnppy. 
“Very full,—er—excuse me—lady’s 
name, Christian and surname both 1 ” 

I gave them. • • 

• ‘ Married woman, I believe ? ” sjiid 
Mr.Guppy. “Married woman. Thank 
you. Formerly Garoliue Jellyby, spin¬ 
ster, tben of Tbarlcs Inn, within the 
city of London, hut extra-parochial; 
now of Newman-sti-eet, Oxford-street. 
Much obliged.” 

lie ran home and came running hack 
again. , 

“ TouchinP that matter, you know, 
1 really and truly am very sorry that 


my arrangements in life, combined witli 
circumstances over which I have no 
control, should prevent a renewal of 
what was wholly terminated some time 
back,” said Mr. Gnppy to me, for¬ 
lornly and despondently, “ but it 
couldn’t be. Now could it, you know! 
I only put it to yon.” 

I replied it certainly could not. The 
subject did not admit of a doubt. He 
thanked roe, and ran to his mother’s 
again—and back again. 

“It’s very honorable of you, miss, 
I am sure,” said Mr. Guppy. “ If an 
altar could bo erected in the bowers of 
friendshiji—but, npon my soul, you 
may rely upon me in every respect, save 
and except the tender jmsion only 1” 

The struggle in Mr. Guppy’s breast, 
and the numerous oscillations it occa¬ 
sioned him between his mother’s door 
I and ns, were sufficiently conspicuous in 
j the windy street (particularly as bis 
hair wanted cutting), to make us hurry 
I away. I did so with a lightened heart; 

I but when we last looked back, Mr. 

I Gnppy was still oscillating in the same 
, troubled state of mind. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

aXTOKHKr AND CLIENT. 

Tub name of Mr. Tholes, preceded ' a dcail wall. Three feet of knotty 
liythelegend Ground Floor, isiiiscribed floored dark passage bring the client to 
npon a dour-iiost in Symond’s Inn, Mr. Yholcs’s jet black door, in an angle 
Chancery Lane ; a little, pale, wall- profoundly dark* on the brightest mid- 
eyed, woe-begone, bin, like a large dust- summer morning, and encumbered by a 
binn of two compartmeuts and a sitter, black bull^-bead of cellarage staircase. 

It looks as if Symond were a sparing against which belated civilians generally 
man *in his day, and construct^ his strike their brows. Mr. Vhoies’s cham- 
inn of old building materials, which bers are on so small a scale, that one 
took kindly to the dry rot and to dirt clerk can open the dour without getting 
and all things decaying and dismal, and off his stool, while the other who elbows 
perpetuated Symond’s memory ,wiUi him at the same desk has equal facilities 
cq^ioqniaL shabbiness. Quartered in for poking the fire. A smell as flf un- 
thig uiflg^dmtclimeutscummcmorative wholesome sheep, hlendingwiththesmell 
of Symond,’\i-e flie legal bearings of ofii;ustanddnst,isrefembletothenightly 
Mr. Vholes. (and often daily) consumption of mutton 

Mr. Vhoies’s office, in flisposition re- fat in candles, and to the fretting of, ' 
tiring and in situation- retire^ is parchment forms and skins in greasy 
.squeezed up in a corner, .aii^ blbiks at drawers. The atmospHere is otlKrwiee 
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stale and close. The place ■was last 
painted or -whitewashed beyond the me¬ 
mory of man, and the two chimneys 
smoke, and there is a loose outer surface 
of soot every where, and tlie dull cracked 
windows in thar heavy frames have 
but one piece of character in them, 
which is a determination to be always 
dirty, and always shut, unless coerced., 
This accounts for the phenomenon of 
the weaker of the two usually having a 
bundle of firewood thrust between its 
jaws in hot weather. 

Mr. Tholes is a very respectable man. 
He has not a large business, but he is a 
very respectable man. He is allowed 
by the greater attorneys who have made 
good fortunes, or are making them, to ] 
be a most respectable man. He never 
misses a chance in his practice; which 
is a mark of respectability. He never 
takes any pleasure ; which is another 
mark of respectability. He is reserved 
and serious ; which is another mark of 
respectability. His digestion is im¬ 
paired, which is liighly respectable. 
And be is making bay of the grass 
which is flesh, for bis three daughters. 
And bis father is dependent on him in 
the Vale of Taunton 

The 'one great principle of the Eng¬ 
lish law is, to make business for itself. 
There is no other principle distinctly, 
certainly, and consistently maintained 
through all its narrow turnings. Viewed 
by this light it, becomes a coherent 
scheme, and not the monstrous maze 
the laity aro>apt to think it. Let them 
but once clearly perceive that its grand 
principle is to make business for itself 
at their expense, and surely they will 
cease to grumble. 

But, not perceiving this quite plainly 
—only seeing it by halves in a confused 
way—the laity sometimes suffer in peace 
and pocket, with a bad grace, and do 
grumble very much. Then this respect¬ 
ability of Mr. Vholes is brought into 
powerful play against them “ Be|<eal 
this statute, my good sir I” says Mr. 
Kongo, to a smarting client, “repeal 
it, my dear sir ? Nevei-, with my con- 
wnt. Alter this law, sir, and what 
will be the effect of your rash proceeding 
on a rlass of pi-actitiouers very wor¬ 


thily represented, allow me to say 
to you,' by the opposite attorney in 
the case, Mr. Vhoies? Sir, that class 
of practitioners would be swept fiom 
the face of the earth. Now you cannot 
afford—I would say, the social system 
cannot afford—to lose an order of men 
like Mr. Vholes. Diligent, persevering, 
steady, acute in bnsiuess. My dear 
sir, I understand your present feelings 
against the ezistiug state of things, 
whicli I grant to be a little hard in your 
case ; but I can never raise my voice 
for the demolition of a class of men 
like Mr. T/boles.” The respectability 
of Mr. Vholes bas even been cited with 
crushing cSeot .jfeqV.re Parliamentary 
oomraittec.H, as in the following blue 
minutes of a distinguished attorney’s 
evidence. “Question (number five hun¬ 
dred and .seventeen thou.sand eight hun¬ 
dred and sixty-nine). If I understand 
you, these forms of practice indisput¬ 
ably occasion delay ? Answer. Yes, 
some delay. Quegfion. And great ex¬ 
pense ? Answer. Most ^ur^ly they 
cannot be goue tliroughlfcr nothing,. 
Question, And unspeakable vexation ? 
Answer. I am not pre|)arcd tti say 
that. They have never giv'^.n me any 
vexation; quite the contrary. Question. 
But yon thiuk that their abolition 
would damage a class of practitioners ? 
Answer. I liave no donlit of it. Ques- 
1 ion. Can you instance »«.v typo of that 
class ? Answer. Yes. I would un¬ 
hesitatingly mention Mr. Vholes. He 
would be ruined. Question. Mr. Vholes 
isoconsidered, in the profession, a re¬ 
spectable man? Answer”—whicli 
proved fatal to the enquiry for ten years 
—“Mr. Vholes is considered, in the 
profession, a moat respectable man.” 

So in familiar convers.ation, private 
authorities no less disinterested will 
remark that they don’.t know wbat this 
age is coming to ; that we are plunging 
dowq precipiceB; that now here is 
something else gone ; that thesg^e^iioes 
are death to people like Vli^ r ainiui 
of undoubted resiidctabiiity, with a 
father in the Vale of Taunton, and 
three daughters at homo. Take a few 
steps more in this direction, say they, 
and what is to become of Vholes’s 
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fetber ? Is lie to perish ? And of 
Vholes’s daughters ? Are they to be 
shirt-makers, ot governesses ? As 
though, Mr. Vboles and his relations 
being minor cannibal chiefs, and it being 
proposed to abolish cannitolism, indig¬ 
nant champions were to put the case 
thus ; Make man-eating unlawful, and 
you starve the Vholeses 1 

In a word, Mr. Vboles, with his 
three d.angliters and his father in the j 
Vale of Taunton, is continually doing | 
duty, like a piece of timber, to shore | 
np some decayed foundation that has 
become a pit-fall and a nuisance. And 
with a great many people, in a great 
many instances, the question is never 
one of a change f)te..vWron8 to Bight 
(which is quite an extraneous consider¬ 
ation), but is always one of injnry or 
advantage to that eminently respectable 
legion, Vholes. 

The CbaucelloT is, within these ton i 
minutes, “np” for the long vjiravtion. i 
Mr. Vboles, and his young client, and | 
several blue Imgs hastily stnHcd, out of j 
all reguhvriM of form, as the larger 
sort of serpeHs are in their firet gox-ged 
state, have returned to the odivial den. 
Mr. Vholes. quiet and unmoved; as a 
man of soTOiich respectability ought to 
be, takes off his close black gloves as if 
he were skiniiing his hands, lifts off his 
tight hat as if he were scalping himself, 
and sits down at his desk. The client 
throws his hiib and glove.s upon the j 
ground—losses them anywhere, without 
looking after them or earing where they 
go; flings hiin.self into a chair, half 
sighing and half groaning; rests lies 
aching head upon his hand, and looks 
the jiortrait of Young Despair. 

“Again nothing clone ! ’’ says Eichard. 

“ Nothing, nothing done ! ” 

“ Don’t say nothing done, sir,” re¬ 
turns the placid Vholes. “That is 
scarcely'fair, sir, scarcely fair ! ” 

“ Why, whatfs done ? ” says llichard, 
turning gloomily upon him. • 

T)ia<;,;may not he the whole ques- 
”tion,” retnriM Vholes. •“The question 
may branch off into what is doing, what 
is" doing?” 

“And what is doing?” asks the moody 
client. 


Vholes, sitting with his arms on his 
desk, quietly bringing the tips of his 
five right fingers to meet the tips of his 
five left fingers, and quietly separating 
them again, and fixedly and slowly 
looking at his client, replies : 

“ A good deal is doing, sir. We have : 
put our shoulders to the wheel, Mr. 
Carstone, and the wheel is going round.” 

“Yes, with Ixion on it. How am I 
to get through tlio next four or five 
accursed months ? ” exclaims the young 
man, rising from his ctiair and walking 
about the PKiin. 

“ Mr. C,” returns Vholes, fallowing 
him close with his eyes wherever he 
goes, “ your spirits are hasty, and I am 
sorry for it on your account. Kxeuse 
^mo if I recommend you not to chafe so 
roueb, not to be so impetuous, not to 
wear yourself out so. You should bare 
more patience. You shouid snstaiii 
yourself belter.” 

“I ought to imitate you, in fact, Mr. 
Vholes ? ” says llichard, sitting down 
again with an impatient laugh, and 
beating the Devil’s Tattoo with his boot 
on the patterbless carpet. 

“Sir, ’ returns Vholes, always look¬ 
ing at lift client, as if he were making 
a lingering meal of him with h(^ eyes 
as well as with his professional appetite. 

“ Sir,” returns Vholes, with his inward 
manner of speech and his Idoodlcss 
quietude ; “I should not have had the 
liresumption to propose myself as a 
model, for your imitation or any man's. 
Let mo hut leave the good name to my 
three daughters, and that i» enough for 
me; I am not a self-seekei!.' ®ut, since 
you mention mef so pointedly, I will 
acknowledge that I should tike to impart 
to you a little of my—come sir, yon 
arc disjiosed to call it insensibility, and 
I am son! I have no objection—say 
insensiiplity—a little of my insensi¬ 
bility.” 

“Mr. Vholes,*’ expLrins the client, 
somewhat abashed, “I had no intention 
to accuse you of inscn.si bilily.” 

“I think you had, sir, wltliout know¬ 
ing it,” returns the equable Vholes. 
“Very naturally. It is my duty to 
attend to year interests with a coo', 
head, and I can quite understand that 
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to your excited feelings I may ap¬ 
peal-, at such times as &e present, in¬ 
sensible. My daughters may know mo 
better; ray aged &ther may know me 
better. But they have known me much 
longer than you have, and the eonfiding 
eye of affection is not the distrustful 
eye of business. Not that I complain, 
sir, of the eye of business being dis¬ 
trustful; quite the contrary. In attend¬ 
ing to your interests, I wish to have all 
possible checks upon me ; it- is right 
that I should have them; I court in¬ 
quiry. But your interests demand that 
I should be cool and methodical, Mr. 
Carstone ; and I cannot be otherwise— 
no, sir, not even to please you.” 

Mr. Vholes, afto glancing at the 
official cat who is patiently watching a 
mouse’s bole, fixes his charmed gaze 
again on bis young client, and proceeds 
in his buttoned-up half-audible voice, 
as if there were an undeau spirit in 
him that will neither come out nor 
apeak ont; 

“What are you to do, sir, you in¬ 
quire, during the vacation. I should 
hope you gentlemen of the army may 
find many means of amusing yourselves, 
if you give your minds to it.' If you 
had asked me what I was to do, during 
the vacation, I could have answered 
you more readily. I am to attend to 
your interests. I am to be found here, 
day by day, attending to your interests. 
That is my duty, Mr. C; and term 
time or vacation makes no difference to 
m*e. If you -wish to consult me as to 
your intereiKs, you will find me here at 
all times alike. Other professional 
men go out of townf I don’t. Not 
that I blame them for going ; I merely 
say, I don’t go. This depk is your 
rock, sir !” 

Mr. Vholes gives it a rap, and it 
sounds as hollow as a coffin. Not to 
Bichard, though. There is encou¬ 
ragement in the sound tb him. Perhaps 
Mr. Vholes knows there is. 

“ t am perfectly aware, Mr. Vholes,” 
says Bichard, more familiarly and good- 
humouredly, “that you are the most 
reliable fellow in the world; and that 
to have to do with yon, is to have to 
do with a man of business who is not I 


to be hoodwinked. But put yom-self in 
my case, dragging out this dislocated 
life, sinking deeper and deeper into 
difficulty every day, continually hoping 
and continually disappointed, conscious 
of change upon change for the worse in 
myself, and of no change for the better 
in anything else ; and you will find it a 
dark-looking cose sometimes, as I do.” 

“You know,” says Mr. Vholes, 
“that I never give hopes, sir. I told 
you from the first, Mr. C, that I never 
give hopes. Particularly in a ease like 
this, -n-here the greater part of the costs 
comes out of the estate, I should not 
be considerate of my good name, if I 
gave hopes. It might seem as if costs 
were my (»bjecta«r.£CilI, when you say 
there is no change for the better, I 
must, as a bare matter of fact, deny 
that.” 

“Aye?” rclnms Eicbard, brighten¬ 
ing. “ But how do you make it out ? ” 

“Mr. Carstone, you are represented 
by-” 

“ You said just now—a rock.” 

V Yes, sir,” says Mr. ^oles, gently 
shaking iiis head and i-appRgthe hollow 
desk, with a sound as if ashes were 
falling on ashes, and dust on dust, “a 
j rook. Tliat’s something, h-You are 
I separately represented, and no longei- 
' hidden and lost in the interests of 
I others. That’s something. The suit 
j does not sleep ; we wake it up, we air 
j it, we walk it about. •'That’s some¬ 
thing. It’s not all Jai-ndycc, in fact 
' as well as in name. That’s something. 
Nobody has it all his own way now, 
sir. And (Aat’« something, surely.” 

Bichard, his face finshing suddenly, 
strikes the desk with bis clenched hand. 

“Mr. Vholes ! If any man had told 
me,'when I first went to John Jarn- 
dyoe’s house, that he was auythirtg but 
thedisintcreslodfriendhe seemed—that 
I ho was -what he has gradually turned out 
to be—I could havefonnd no words strong 
enough to repel the slander; I could 
not have defended him to^qr^ntjy. 
So little did P knw o^_qIc''world ! 
Whereas, now, I do declare to yon that 
he becomes ,to me the embodiment Of 
the suit; that, in place of its being an 
abstraction, it is John J.irndyce; that 
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tbp more I Kufier, tlie more mdign&nt I 
am with him ;• that every new delay, 
and every new disappointment, is only 
a new injury from John Jamdyce’s 
hand.”, 

“No, no,” says Vholes. “Don’t 
say so. Vfe ought to have patience, all 
of us. Besides, 1 never dispiuage, sir. 
I never disimrage.” 

“Mr. Vholes,” returns the angry 
client. “You know .os well as I, that 
he would have strangicrl the suit if he 
could.” 

“He was not active iu it,” Mr. 
Vholes admits, with an appearance of 
relnctancc. “He certainly was not 
active in it. But however, hut how¬ 
ever, he might hitVe 'iia J anKable inten¬ 
tions. Who can read the heart, Mr.. 
C!” 

“ Ton can,” returns Bichard. 

“I, Mr. C?” 

“Well enough to know what his 
intentions were. Are, or are not, our 
interests conflicting ? Tell — me — 
that?” says Kichard, accompanying 
his last Ihr^ words with three raps on 
his rock of trust. 

“Mr. C,” returns Vholes, immov¬ 
able in ;^itude and never winking bis 
hungry eyes, “ I should be wanting in j 
my duty its your professional adviser, I 
should lie departing from ir.y fidelity to 
your interests, if I represented those 
interests as identical with the interests 
of jjfr. Jarndyce. They -arc no such 
thiug, sir. 1 never impute motives; 
I both have, and am, a father, and I 
never impute motives. But I most not 
shrink from a professional duty, cvtSi if 
it sows dissension in families. I un¬ 
derstand yon to be now consulting me 
professionally, us to your Interests ? 
Yo^ are so ? 1 reply then, they are 
not identirail with those of Mr. Jam- 
dyce.’; 

“Of course they .are not!” cries 
Kichard. “Y'ou found that out, long 
ago.” 

“'friig,” returms Vholes, “I wish 
to say no iaore cf an/ third party than 
,is necessary. I wish to leave my good 
name unsullied, togethenwith any little 
property of which I may become 
possessed through industry and. perse¬ 


verance, to my daughters Emma, Jane, 
and Caroline. I also desire to live iu 
amity with my professional brethren. 
When Mr. Skimpole did me the honor, 
sir—I will not say the very high honor, 
for I never stoop to flattery—of bring¬ 
ing us together in this room, 1 men¬ 
tioned to you that I could offer no opi¬ 
nion or advice as to your interests, 
while those interests were intrusted to 
another member of the profession. And 
I spoke in such terms as I was bound 
to speak, of Kenge and Carboy’s office, 
which stands high. You, sir, thought 
fit to withdraw your interests from that 
keeping nevertheless, and to offer them 
to me. You brought them with clean 
hands, sir, and I accepted them with 
clean hands. Those interests are now 
paramount in this office. My digestive 
functions, as you may have he^ me 
mention, are not in a good state, and 
rest might improve them ; but 1 shall 
not rest, sir, while I am your repre¬ 
sentative. Whenever you want me, 
you will find me here. Summon me 
anywhere, and I will come. Daring 
the lung vacation, sir, I shall devote 
my leisure to studying your interests 
more afid more closely, and to making 
arrangements fur moving heaven and 
earth (including, of course, the Chan¬ 
cellor) after Michaelmas term ; and 
when I ultimately congratulate you, 
sii-,” says Mr. Vholes, with the severity 
of a determined man, “when I ulti¬ 
mately congratulate you, sir, with ail 
my heart, on your accession to fortune 
—which, but that 1 nevts give hopes, 

I might say something further about— 
you wall owe nfe nothing, beyond what¬ 
ever little balance may be then out¬ 
standing «f the costs as between solicitor 
and client, nut included in the taxed 
costs allowed ont of the estate. I i>re- 
tend to no claim upon you, Mr. C, but 
for the aealous and active discharge— 
not the longnifl and routine discharge, 
sir : that much credit 1 stipulate for— 
of my professional duty. My duty 
prosperously ended, all between us is 
end^.” 

Vholes finally adds, by way of rider 
to this declaration of his principles, ‘ 
that as Mr. Carstone is about to rejoru 
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huj perhaps Mr. C will faTor 

him with an order on bis agenf for 
twrenty ponnds on account. 

“For there have been many little 
consnltations and attendances of late, 
sir,’’ observes Vholcs, turning over the 
leaves of his Diary, “and these things 
mount up, and 1 don’t profess to be a 
man of capital. When wo first entered 
on our present rel.ations, I stated to you 
openly—it is a principle of mine that 
there never can bo too much openness 
between solicitor and client—that I 
was not a man of capital ; and that if 
capital was your obj^, yon had better 
leave your papers in Kenge’s office. 
No, Mr. 0, yon will find none of the 
advantages, or disadvantages, of capital 
here, sir. This,” Vholes gives the 
desk one hollow blow again, “ is your 
rock ; it pretends to be nothing more.” 

The client, with his dejection insen¬ 
sibly relieved, and his vague hopes 
rekindled, takes pen and ink and 
writes the draft: not without per- 
plexerl consideration and caloulatiou of 
the date it may bear, implying scant 
effects in the agent’s hands. All tim 
while, Vholes, buttoned up in body 
and mind, looks at him attentively. 
All thp while, Vholes's official cat 
watclies the mouse’s hole. 

Lastly, the client, shaking hands, 
beseeches Mr. Vholes, for Heaven’s 
sake and Earth’s sake, to do his ut¬ 
most, to “pull him through” the 
Uourt of Chancery. Mr. Vholes, who 
never gives bop8.s, lays his palm upon 
the oKent’s shoulder, and answers with 
a smile, “Always her<x sir. Person¬ 
ally, or by letter, you vml always find 
me here, sir, with my shoolder to the 
wheel.” Thus they part; and. Vholes, I 
left alone, employs himself in carrying 
sundry little matters out of his Diary 
into his draft bill book, for the ulti¬ 
mate behoof of his three daughtere. 
So might an industrioud fox, or bear, 
make up his acconut of chickens or 
stray trevellers witij an eye to his cubs; 
not to disparage by that word the three 
raw-visiiged, lank, and bnttoued-np 
maidens, who dwell with the parent 
Vholes in an earthy cottage situated in 
a damp garden a^,.Eeumngtoii. 


Blchard, emerging from the heavy 
shade of Symond's Inn into the sun¬ 
shine of Chancery Lane—for there 
happens to be sunshine there to-day— 
walks thoughtfully on, and turns into 
Lincoln’s Inn, and passes under the 
shadow of the Lincoln’s Inn trees. On 
many such loungers have the speckled 
shadows of those trees often fallen; on 
the like bent head, the bitten nail, the 
lowering eye, the lingering step, the 
purposeless and dreamy air, the good 
consuming and consumed, the life 
turned sour. This lounger is not 
shabby yet, hut that may come. Chan¬ 
cery, which knows no wisdom but in 
Precedent, is very rich in such Pre¬ 
cedents ; atfd whj^Bhonld one be dif¬ 
ferent from ten thousand t 

Yet the time is so sliort since his 
depreciation began, that as he saunters 
away, reluctant to leave the sjwt for 
some long months together, though he 
hates it, Eichard himself may feel his 
own case as if it were a startling one. 
While his heart is heavy with corroding 
care; sus]>ense, distrust, and doubt, it 
may have room for some sorrowful 
wonder wheu he recals how different 
his first visit there, how dilfarent he, 
how different all the colors of his mind. 
But itjostice breeds injustice; the 
fighting with shadows aud being de¬ 
feated by them, necessitates the setting 
up of substances to comt^ft; from the 
imjialpable suit which no man alive can 
understand, the time for that being 
long gone by, it has Ijecome a gloomy 
relief to tarn to the pijpable figure of 
thff friend who would have saved him 
from this rniii, and make him bis 
enemy. Uichard has told Vholes the 
truth. Is ho iu a hardened or a soft¬ 
ened mood, he still lays his injuries 
equally at that door ; he was thwarted, 
in that quarter, of a set purpose, and 
that jmrpose could only originate iu the 
one subject that is resolving bis exist¬ 
ence into itself; besides, it is a justifi¬ 
cation to him in his own eya|*fta hav? 
an embodied antagoniat anddippressor. 

Is Rioliard a monster in all this,— 
or would Chancery be found rich iu 
such Precedents too, if they could be got 
for citation from the Recording Angel ? 
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Two pairs of eyes not unused to such 
people look after him, as, biting his 
nails and brooding, he crosses the 
square, and is swallowed up by the 
shadow of the southern gateway. Mr. 
Guppy and Mr. Weevle arc the posses¬ 
sors of those eyes, and they have been 
leaning in conversation against the low 
stone p-awpet under the treea He 
passed close by them, seeing nothing 
but the gi'onnd. 

“William,” says Mr. Weevle, ad¬ 
justing his whiskere; “there’s com¬ 
bustion going on there ! It’s not a 
case of Sfiontaneons, but it’s smoulder¬ 
ing combustion it is.” 

“Ah!” says Mr. Chippy, “he 
wouldn’t keep oft of JarSdyce, and I 
suppose he’s over head and ears in 
debt. I never knew much of him.* 
He was as high as the Monument when 
he was on trial at our place. A good 
riddance to me, whether as derk or 
client I Well, Tony, that as I was 
mentioning is what they ’re up to.” 

Mr. Guppy, refolding his arms, re¬ 
settles himself against the parapqt, as 
resuming a conversation of interest. 

“They arc still up to it, sir,” says 
Mr. Gunny, “still taking stock, still 
examining papers, still going over the 
heaps ami heaps of rubbish. At this 
rate they’ll be at it these seven years.” : 

‘ And Small is helping ? ” | 

“Small left us at a week’s notice. 
Told Keuge,*his grandfather’s business 
was too much for the old gentleman, 
and he could better himself by under¬ 
taking it. There had been a coolness 
; laitwecn myself and Small on .aeoaunt 
of his being so close. But ho said you 
and I began it; and as be had me 
there—for we did —I jmt our acquaint¬ 
ance on the old footing. That’s how I 
come to know what they’re up to.” 

‘You haven’t looked in at all ?” 

“'Tony,” says Mr. Guppy, a little 
disconcerted, “to be unreserved with 
you, I don’t greatly relish the. house, 
■exeejit. ;iii your company, and therefore 
I have V-ot; ajjd tlhircfore I proposed 
this little appointment for our fetching 
away your things. There goes tho 
hour by the clock ! TonyMr. 
Gnpiy bt'ciimcK niystctiuusly and ten¬ 


derly eloquent; “ it is necessary that 
I should impress upon your mind once 
more, that circumstances over which I 
have no control, have made a melan¬ 
choly alteration in my most cherished 
plans, and in that unrequited image 
which I formerly mentioned to you as a 
friend. That image is shattered, and 
that idol is laid low. My only wish 
now, in connexion with the olgects 
which I had an idea of carrying out in 
the court, with your aid as a friend, is 
to let ’em alone and bury ’em in obli¬ 
vion. Bo you think it possible, do you 
think it at all likely (I put H to you," 
Tony, as a friend), from your know¬ 
ledge of that capiicions and deep old 
character who fell a prey to the—Spon¬ 
taneous element; do you, Tony, think 
it at all likely that, on second thoughts, 
he put those letters away anywhere, 
after you saw him alive, and that they 
were not destroyed tliat night ? ” 

Mr. Weevle reflects for some time. 
Shakes his head. Decidedly thinks not. 

“Tony,” says Mr. Guppy, as they 
walk towards tho court, “ onee again 
understand me, as a friend. Witliout 
entering into farther explanations, 1 
may repeat that the idol is down. I 
have no purpose to serve now, but 
burial in oblivion. To thaf I have 
pledged myself. I owe it to myself 
and I owe it to the shattered image, as 
also to the circumstances over which I 
have no control. If yon was to exp: 
to me by a gesture, by a wink, that 
you saw lying anywhere in yonr- late 
lodgings, any papers that so much as 
looked like the papers in question, I 
would pitch them into the fire, sir, on 
my own responsibility.” 

Mr. Weevle nods. Mr. Gnppy, much 
elcvatea in his own opinion by having 
delivered these observations, with au 
air in part forensic and in part roraantie 
—this gentleman having a passion for 
conducting anything in the form of an 
examination, or delivering anything in 
the form of a summing np or a speech 
—accompanies bis friend with dignity 
to the court. 

Never, since it has been a court, has 
it had suc’u a Formnatus’s purse _of 
gossip as in the proceedings at the 
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and Ijottle shop. Regularly, every 
morning at eight, is the elder Mr. 
Smallveed brought down to the corner 
and carried in, accompanied by Mrs. 
Small weed, Judy, and Sort; and 
regularly, all day, do they all remain 
there until nine at night, solaced by- 
gipsy dinners, not abundant in quan¬ 
tity, from the cook’s shop ; rummaging 
and searclung, digging, delving, and 
diving among the treasures of the late 
lamented. What those treasures are, 
they keep so secret, that the court is 
maddened. In its delirium it imagines 
♦guineas pouring out of teapots, crown- 
pieces overflowing puneh-howls, old 
chairs and mattresses stuffed with 
Hank of England notes. It possesses 
itself of the sixpenny history (with 
highly-coloured folding frontispiece) of 
.Mr, Daniel Dancer and his si^r, and 
also of Mr. Elwes, of Suffolk, and 
transfers all the facts from tlio.se au- 
thentie narratives to Mr. Krook. Twice 
■when the dustman is called in to carry 
off a cartload of old paper, ashes, and 
broken bottles, the whole court as¬ 
sembles and pries into the luiskets as 
they come forth. Many times the two 
gentlemen who write with the ravenous 
little pens on tlie tissue paper are seen, 
prowling in the neighbourhood—shy of 
each other, their late jiartncrship being , 
diMolved. The Sol skilfully e.-un-ies a ‘ 
vein of the prevailing interest, through 
the Harmonic niglits. Little Swills, 
■in what are professionally known as 
“ p(itter” allusions to the subject, is i 
received wit!} loud applause ; and the ■ 
same vocalist “gags” in the regular; 
business like a man inspired. Even { 
Miss M. Melvilleson, in the revived i 
Caledonian melody of “We’re a nod-j 
ding,” points the sentiment tllht “the I 
dogs love broo ” (whatever the nature of j 
that refreshment may he) with such I 
ai-chness, and such a turn of the head I 
towards next door, that fjhc is immedi-! 
ately understood to mean, Mr. Small-' 
weed loves to find money, and is nightly 
honored with a doubte encore. For all 
this, the court discovers nothing ; and, 
as Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Perkins now 
conirauiiicate to the late lodger whose 
appearance is the signal for a general 


i rally, it is in one continual ferment to 
I discover everything, and more, 
i Mr. Weevle and Mr. Guppy, witli 
! every eye in the court’s head upon them, 
knock at the closed door of the lalo 
lamented’s house, in a high state of 
popularity. But, being contrary to the 
court’s expectation admitted, they im¬ 
mediately Ixsjome unpopular, and are 
consider^ to mean no good. 

The shutters are more or less 
closed all over the house, and the 
ground-floor is suflicieiitly dark to re¬ 
quire candles. Iutroduce<l into the 
back shop by Mr. Small weed the younger, 
they, fresh from the sunlight, can at 
first see nothing save darkness and 
shadows ; but • they ^mlually discern 
tile elder Mr. Smallweed, seated iu his 
•■chair upon the brink of a well or grave 
of waste paper ; the virtuous .Tudy 
groping therein, like a fein.ale se.xton ; 
and Mrs. Smallweed on the level ground 
ill the vicinity, snowed up in a heap of 
paper fragments, print and manuscript, 
wiiich would appear to be the aoeumii- 
lated compliments that have been sent 
flying .at her in the course of the day. 
The whole party, Small included, .are 
blackened with dust and dirt, and pre¬ 
sent a fiendish appearance noV relieved 
by the general aspect of the room. 
There is more litter and lumber in it 
than of old, and it is dirtier if boasihic; 
likewise, it is ghostly with traces of its 
dead inhabitant, and evfn with his 
chalked writing on the wall. 

On the entrance of visitors, Mr. 
Smallweed and Judy simultaneously 
fold their arms and stop in their re¬ 
searches. 

“Aha!” croaks the old gentlein.an. 
“ How de do, gentlemen, how de do I 
Como to fetch your propcrt,y, Mr. 
Weevle ? That ’a well, tliat’s well. 
Ha ! ha I We should have been forced 
to sell you up, air, to pay your ware¬ 
house room, if you had left it here 
much longer. Tou feel quite at home 
here, again, I daresay ? Gla^ to sets 
yon, glad to see y*u I ” 

Mr. Weevle, thankiig him, casts an 
eye about. Mr. Guppy’s eye follows 
Mr. Weevle’a eye. Mr. tVecvle’s eye 
Comes hack without any now intelligence 
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iu it. Mr. Ghippy’,s eyo comes back, 
and meets Mr. Smallwerfs eye. That 
engaging old gentleman is still mnrmnr- 
ing, like some wound-up instrument 
running down, “ How de do, sir—how 

de—how-.” And then having run 

down, ho lapses into grinning silence, 
,18 Mr. Qnpiiy starts at seeing Mr. 
Tnikinghorn standing in the darkness 
opposite, with his hands behind him. 

“ Hentleman so kind as to act as my 
solicitor,” s.ays Uraiidfather Smallweed. 
“1 am not the sort of client fur a 
gentleman of such note; but be is so 
good ! ” 

Mr. Guppyslightly nudging his friend 
to take another look, makes a shnlHing 
bow to Hr. Tulkirghom, vjio returns 
it with an easy nod. Mr. Tulkinghorn 
is looking on 03 if he had nothing else 
to do, and were ratlicr amused by the 
novelty, 

‘ ‘ A good deal of property here, sir, 
I should say,” Mr. Guppy observes to 
Sir. Smidlweed. 

“Principally rags and rubbish, my 
dear friend ! rags and rubbish I He 
and Bart, and my granddaughter J udy, 
.are endeavouring to make nut an in¬ 
ventory of what’s worth anything to 
sell. Bultwe haven’t come to much as 
yet, we—haven’t—come—to—hah ! ” 

Mr. Smallweed has run down again ; 
while Mr. Weevle’s eye, attended by 
Mr. Guppy’s eye, has again gone round 
the room and eorae back. 

“ Well, sii’,” says Mi-. Weevlo. 

‘ - We won’t intrude any longer, if you ’ll 
allow us to go up-stairs, ” 

“ Anywhere, my dear sir, anywherj! 
You’re at home. Make yourself so, 
pr.iy ! ” 

As they go up-stairs, Mr. Guppy lifts 
bis eyebrows inquiringly, and looks at 
'Ponja Tony shakes his head. They 
iind the old room very dull and dismal, 
with the ashes of the fire that was 
burning on that memorable night yet in 
the discoloured grate. They have a 
.great disinclination to touch any object, 
aful cawfiilly blow the dust from it first. 
■Nor arc tht-y desifous to prolong their 
visit: packing the few moveables with 
•all possible speed, and never speaking 
above a whisper. 


“Look here,” says Tony, recoiling. 
“Here’s that horrible cat coming 
in 1” 

Mr. Guppy retreats behind a chair. 
“Small told me of her. She went 
leaping and bounding and tearing about, 
that night, like a Dragon, and got out 
on the house-top, and roamed about up 
there for a fortnight, and then came 
tumbling down the chimney very tliin. 
Did you ever sec such a brute ? Ltsiks 
as if she knew all about it, don’t she ? 
Almost looks as if she was Krook. 
Shoohoo ! Get out, you goblin !" 

Lady .lane in the dooiVay, with her ‘ 
tiger-snarl from ear to car, and her clnb 
of a tail, shows no intention of obeying; 
but Mr. Tnikinghorn stumbling over 
her, she spits at his rusty legs, and 
-swearing wrathfully, takes her arched 
liack upstairs. Possibly to roam the 
housetops again, and retqm by the 
chimney. 

“Mr. Guppy,” says Mr. Tulkinghorn, 

‘ could I have a woi-d with you t ” 

Mr. Guppy is engaged in collecting 
the Galaxy Gallery of British Beauty 
from the wall, and depositing those 
works of art in their old ignoble band- 
box. ‘tBir,” he returns, reddening, 
“I wish to act with courtesy towards 
every member of the professios, and 
especially, I am sui-e, towards a member 
>f it so well known as yourself—will 
truly add, sir, so distinguished as your¬ 
self. Still, Mr. Tulkinghorn, sir, I 
mnst stipulate that if you have any 
word with me, that word is spokea,ia 
the presence of my friend.’^ 

“Oh, indeed?” says Mr. Tulking¬ 
horn. , 

“ Yes, sir. My reasons are not of a 
personal nature at all; but they arc 
amply sufficient for myself.” 

“No doubt, no doubt.” Mr. Tulking¬ 
horn is as imperturbable as the health- 
stone to which he has quietly walked. 
“The matter is not of that consequence 
that I need put yon to the trouble of 
making any conditions, Mr. Guppy.” 
He pauses here to smile, and bis suiiic 
is as dull and rnsty as his pantaloons. 
“You are to be congratulated, Mr. 
Guppy ; you are n fortunate young man, 
sir.” ' 
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“Pretty well so, Mr. 'fttlkinglioni; 
1 don’t complain.” 

“ Complain 1 High friends, free ad¬ 
mission to great houses, and access to 
elegant ladies! Why, Mr. Guppy, 
there are people in London who would 
gire ^eir ears to he yon.” 

Mr. Guppy, looking os if he would 
give his own reddening and still red¬ 
dening ears to be one of those people 
at present instead of himself, replies, 
“Sir, if I attend to my profession, and 
do what is right by Kenge and Carboy, 
my friends and acquaintances are of no 
consequence to them, nor to any member 
of the profession, not excepting Mr. 
Tulkinghom of the Fields. I am not 
Under any obligation to explain myself 
further ; and with all respect for you, 
sir, and without offence—I repeat, with-"| 
out offence- 

‘ ‘ Oh, certainly J ” 

“—I don’t intend to do it.” 

“Quite BO,” says Mr. Tulkinghorn, 
with a cairn nod. “Very good : I see 
by these portraits that you i.^e a strong 
interest, in the fashionable great, sir ?” 

He addressee this to the astounded 
Tony, who admits the soft impeachment. 

“ A virtue in whioli few Englishmen 
are deficient,” observes Mr. Tulking¬ 
hom. ‘ He, has been standing on the 
hearthstone, with his back to the 
smok^ chimney-piece, and now turns 
round, with his glasses to his eyes. 
“ Who is this * ‘ l^dy Hodlock.’ Ha ! 


A very good likeness in its way, but it 
wants force of character. Good day to 
you, gentlemen ; good day I ” 

When he has walked out, Mr. Guppy, 
in a great perspiration, nerves himself 
to the hasty completion of the taking 
down of the Galaxy Gallery, concluding 
with Lady Dedlock. 

“Tony,” he says hurriedly to bis 
astonished companion, “ let ns be quick 
ui putting the things together, and in 
getting out of this place. It weie in 
vain longer to conceal from you, Tony, 
that between myself and one of the 
members of a swanliko aristocracy 
whom I now hold in my hand, tliere 
has been nndivulged commnnicatiou 
and associntiott. Tko lime might have 
been, when I might have revealed it to 
you. It never,will he more. It is dne 
alike to the natli I have taken, alike to 
the shattered idol, and alike to circum¬ 
stances over which I have no control, 
tliat the whole should be buried in 
oblivion. I charge you as a friend, by 
the interest you have ever testified in 
tlic fashionable intelligence, and by any 
little advances with which I m,ay Iiave 
been able to accommodate you, so to 
bnvy it without a word of inquiry ! ” 
This charge Mr. Guppy d‘livers in a 
state little short of forensic lunacy, 
while his friend shows a d,azed mind in 
his whole head of hair, and even in his 
cultivated wlii.skers. 


CHAPTER XL. 

lUTIOSAt AMD BOIIBSTIC. 


ENonASi) has been in a dreadful 
.state for some weeks. Lord Goodie 
would go out, Sir Thomas Doodle 
wouldn’t come in, and there lieing 
nobody in Great Britain (to sficak of) 
except Goodie and Doodle, there bas 
been no Government. It is a mercy 
that the hostile meeting between those 
two great men, which at one time 
seemed inevitahlo, did not oome off; 
because if both pistols had taken effccl, | 


and Goodie and Doodle bad killed each 
other, it is to lie presumed that England 
must have, waited to l>e governed until 
young Goodie and young Doodle, now 
in frocks and long stockings, were 
grown up. This stupendous national 
calamity, however, was averted by 
Lord Goodie’s making the timely dis¬ 
covery, that if in the heat of de¬ 
bate he had said that he scorned and 
despised the' whole ignoble career of 
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Sh' Tliomas Doodle, lie liad merely 
meant to say that party differences 
.dionld never induce him to withhold 
from it the tribute of his warmest 
admiration; while it as opportunely 
turned out, on the other bond, that Sir 
Thomas Doodle bad in his own bosom 
expressly booked Lord Goodie to go 
down to posterity as the mirror of virtue 
and honor. Still England has been 
some weeks in the dismal strait of 
having no pilot (as was well observed 
by Sir Leicester Dcdlock) to weather the 
H^rm ; and the marvollons part of the 
matter is, that England has not a|>- 
peared to care very much about it, but 
Las gone on eating and drinking and 
raanying and giving in .msgTiage, as 
the old world did in the days licfore 
the flood. But Goodie knew tiie danger, 
and Doodle knew fhe danger, and all 
their followers and iiaiigers-on had the 
i-liarest possible perception of tlie 
•langer. At last Sir Thomas Doodle 
has not only condescended to come in, 
hut has done it handsomely, bringing 
in with him all his nephews, all bis 
mule consins, and all lii-i brotbers^n- 
law. So there is hope for the old ship 
yet. 

Doodle Has ftnind that he must throw 
himself iiimn the country—chiefly in 
the form of sovereigns and beer. In 
this metamorphosed state lie is available 
in a good many places simultaneously, 
;uid can throwiiimself upon .a consider¬ 
able ])ortion of the country at ooe time. 
Britannia, lieiag much occupied in 
pocketing Doodle in tlic form of sove- 
reigus, and swallowing Doodle ia the 
form of Iieer, and in swearing heiself 
black in tlie face that she does neither 
-plainly to the advancement of her 
glory and morality—the London sea.sun 
l omc.t to a sudden end, through all the 
Dooilleitcs and Ooodloites dis|>ersing to 
assist Drilannia in those religious exer¬ 
cises. 

Hence Mrs. Jluuncowell housekeejier 
at^Ghesney Wold foresees, though no 
l&etrurliioiis h.ave yet oomc down, that 
slie family' may fhortly be expected, 
legether with a pretty large accession of 
cousins and others w ho ca'u in any way 
.tssist tlie gre,at Conatitutiomvl work. 


And iience the stately old dame, taking 
Time by the forelock, leads him np and 
down the staircases, and along the 
galleries and pa.ssage3 and through the 
rooms, to witness before he grows any 
older that everything is ready; that 
floors are rnblied blight, carpets spread, 
curtains shaken out, beds puffed and 
patted, ElUl-room and kitchen cleared 
fur action, all things prepared as be¬ 
seems the Dcdlock dignity. 

This present summer evening, as the 
sun goes down, the preparations are 
complete. Dreary and solemn the old 
house looks, with so many appliances of 
habitation, and with no inhabitants 
except the pictured forms upon the 
walls. 8o did these come and go, a 
Dodlook in possession might have ru- 
•uinated passing along; so did they sec 
this gallery hushed and quiet, as I see 
it now; so think, as I think, of the 
giip that they would make in this do¬ 
main when they were gone ; so find it, 
as 1 find it, difficult to believe tlmt it 
could be, without them ; so pass from 
my world, as I pass from fdieirs, now 
closing the reverberatiug door ; so leave 
no blank to mins them, and so die. 

Through some of the fiery window s, 
beautiful from without, and act, at tills 
snnsol hour, not in dull grey stoSe but 
iu a glorious house of gold, the light 
excluded at other windows poori. in, 
rich, Javish, overfiowing like the htiia- 
mer plenty in the land. Then do the 
frozen Dedlocks thaw. Strange move- 
iiicuts come upon their features, as the 
shadows of leaves jilay tbeif. A dense 
Justice in a corner is beguiled into a 
wink. A staring Baronet, with a 
truncheon, gets a dimple in his chin. 
Down into tlie bosom of a stony shep- 
herde.ss th&e steals a fleck of light and 
waimth, that would have done it good, 
a tinndrcd years ago. One ancestress 
of Vulumnia, in bigh-heclt'd shoes, very 
like her—costiijg the shallow of that 
virgin event before her full two cen¬ 
turies—shouts out into a halo and be¬ 
comes a saint. A maid of honor of the 
court of Charles the Si'cond, with large 
round eyes (and other charms to cor¬ 
respond), scenis to bailie in glowing 
water, and it ripples as it glows. 
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But the fire of the enn ie dying. 
Even now the fioor is dusky, and 
shadotv slowly mounts the walls, bring¬ 
ing the Bedlodcs down like age and 
death. And now, upon my lady’s 
IMotnrc over the groat chimney-piece, a 
weird shade falls from some old tree, 
that tnms it pale, and flatters it, and 
looks as if a great arm held a reil or 
hood, watohing an opportunity to draw 
it over her. Higher and darker rises 
shadow on the wall—now a red gloom 
on the ceiling—now the fire is out. 

All that prospect, which from the 
terrace looked so near,- has moved 
solemnly away, and changed—not the 
first nor the last of beautiful things 
that look so near and will so change— 
Into a distant phantom. Light mists 
arise, and the dow falls, and all the 
sweet scents in the garden are heavy in 
the air. Now, the woods settle into 
great nmssos os if they were each one 
profound tree. And now the moon 
rises, to Bopanite them, and to glimmer 
here and thei'e in horisontal lines behind 
their stems, and to m.ake tho avenue a 
pavement of light among high cathedral 
arches fantastically broken. 

Now, the moon is high; .-and the 
great house, needing habitatioc more 
than 'over, is like a body without life. 
Now, it is even awful, stealing through 
il^ to think of the live people who have 
slept in the solitary bed-rooms : to say 
nothing of the dead. Now is the time 
for shadow, when every corner is a 
caycm, and every downward step a pit, 
wlien the stain^ glass is reflected in 
pale and faded hues upon the floors, 
when anything and everything can be 
made of the heavy staircase beams 
excepting their own proper shapes, when 
the armour has dnU lights upon it not 
easily to he diatinguished from stealthy 
movement, and when barred helmets 
are frightfully suggestive of heads in¬ 
side. But, of all the shadows in Ches- 
ney Wold, the shadow in the long 
drawing-room upon my lady’s picture 
is the first to come, the last to be dis¬ 
turbed. At this hour aud by this light i 
it changes into threatening hands raised | 
up, and menacing the handsome face | 
with every breath that stire. 


“She is not well, ma'am,” soys a 
groom in Mrs. EounceweU’s audieucc- 
chamher. 

“My Lady not well? What’s the 
matter ? ” 

“Why, my Lady has been but 
poorly, ma’am, since slie was last here 
—I don’t mean with the family, ma'am, 
but when she was here as a bird of 
imssagc-likc. My Lady has not been 
out much, for her, and has kept her 
room a good deal.” 

“Chesney Wold, Thomas,” rejoins 
the housekeeper, with proud compla¬ 
cency, “will sot my Lady up ! There 
is no finer air, and no healthier soil, in 
the world! ” 

Thomas may have his own ])ersonal 
opinions on this subject; probably bints 
thorn, in his manner of smoothing Ms 
sleek head from the nape of his neck 
to his temples ; hut he forbears to ex¬ 
press them further, and retires to the 
servants’ hall to regale on cold meat-pie 
and ale. 

This groom is the pilot-fish before the 
noUer shark. Next evening, down 
come Sir Leicester and my Lady with 
their largest retinue, and down come 
the cousins and others from all the 
points of the compass. Thoticeforth for 
some weeks, backward and forward 
rush mysterious men with no names, 
who fly abont all those particular parts 
of the country on wliicli Boodle is at 
present tlirowiiig himse'f in an auri¬ 
ferous and malty shower, but who are 
merely persons of a restless dis]iu.sitiuu 
and never do anything anywhere. 

On these national occasions. Sir Lei¬ 
cester finds the consins useful. A 
better man than the Honorable Bob 
Stables to meet the Hunt at dinner, 
there could not possibly be. Better got 
up geuticincu tlian the other cousiks, to 
ride over to polling-booths and hustings 
here and there, and show themselves on 
the side of England, it would be hard 
to find. Volumnia is a, little dim, but 
she is of the true descent; aud th^c 
are many who appreciate her sprighty 
conversation, her Kicnch conundrums 
so old as to have become in the cycles of 
time almost new again, the houor of 
taking the fair Dedlock in to dinner, or 
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even the privilege of her liaud in the 
dituce. On thene natioual occasions, 
(ianoing may be a patriotic service; and 
Volamuia is consUntly seen hopping 
about, for the good of an ungrateful 
and unpeusiouing country. 

My Lady takes no great pains to en¬ 
tertain the numerous guests, and, being 
still unwell, rarely appears until late in 
the day. But, at all the dismal din¬ 
ners, leaden lunches, basilisk lialls, and 
other melancholy pageants, her mere 
appc.arance is a relief. As to Sir Lei¬ 
cester, he conceives it utterly impossible 
that anything can be wanting, in any 
direction, by any one who has the good 
fortune to be received under that roof; 
and in .a state of^ubiim$ sstisfiiction, 
bo moves among the company, a mag¬ 
nificent refrigerator. 

Daily the cousins trot through dust, 
and canter over roadside turf, away to 
hustings and poUing-bootlis (with loather 
gloves and hunting-whips for the coun¬ 
ties, and kid gloves and riding-canes for 
the Ixiroughs), and daily bring back 
reports on which Sir Leicester helds 
forth after dinner. Daily the restless 
men who have no occupation in life, 
present tim ap{>earauce of being rather 
busy. ]»ily, Volumnia has a little 
cousinly talk with Sir Leicester on the 
state of the nation, from which Sir 
Leicester is disposed to conclude that 
Volumnia is a more reflecting woman 
th.an he had titought her. 

“How arc we getting on?’’ says 
Miss Voluinnifi, clasping her hands. 

‘Aivwcxate 

The mighty business is nearly owr 
by this time, and Doodle will throw 
himself off the country in a few days 
more. Sir Leicester has just appear^ 
in t^e long drawing-room after dinner; 
a liright particular star, surrounded by 
clouds.of cousins. 

‘ ‘ Volumnia,” replies Sir Leicester, 
who has a list in his hhnd, “ we arc 
doing tolerably.” 

“ O^ly tolerably ! ” 

Altliough it uu snmtner weather, Sir 
Leicester always has Ids own particular 
Are in the evening. He takes his usual 
screened seat near it, and repeats, with 
.much firmness and a little displeasure. 


as who should say, I am not a common 
man, and when 1 say tolerably, it must 
not be understood as a coiumou expres¬ 
sion ; “Volumnia, wo are doing to¬ 
lerably.” 

“ At least there is no opposition to 
you,” Volumnia asserts with confidence. 

“No, Volumnia. This distracted 
country has lost its senses in many 
respects, I grieve to say, hut- ” 

“It is not so mad as that. I am 
glad to hear it!” 

Volumnia’s finishing the sentence re¬ 
stores her to favor. Sir Leicester, with 
a graeions inclination ot his head, seems 
to say to himself, “A sensible wom.au 
this, on the whole, though occasionaliy 
precipitate.” 

In fact, as to this guesUon of opposi- 
|*tion, the fair Dedlock’s observation was 
superfluous : Sir Leicester, ou these oc- 
I casions, always delivering in Ids own 
' candidateship, as a kind of handsome 
wholesale order to he promptly executed. 
Two other little seats that belong to 
him, he treats as retail orders of less 
i importance; merely sending down the 
j men, and sigidfying to the tradespeople, 
‘You will have the goodness to make 
tliese ntoterials into two members of 
parliament, and to send them home 
when done.” * 

“ I regret to say, Volumnia, that in 
many places the peoide have sluwn a 
h!id spirit, and that this opposition to 
the Government has been of a most 
determined and most implacable descrip¬ 
tion." 

‘ W-r-retches 1 ” says Vslumnia. 

“Even,” proceeds Sir Leicester, 
glancing at theaiircnmjacent cousins ou 
sofas and ottomans, “ even in many— 
in foct, jp moat—of those places in 
whicli the Government lias carried it 
against a faction- ” 

(Note, by the way, that the Cootlleitos 
are always a faction with the Dooflleites, 
and that the Dopdleites occupy exactly the 
same position towards the Cuodleites.) 

“—Even in thorn I am shocked, for 
the credit "of Englishmen, to be con- 
I strained to inform you that the Party 
has not triumphed without being put 
to an enormous expense. Hundreds,” 
says Sir Leicester, eyeing the cousins 
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with increasiDg diguitj' and swelling in¬ 
dignation, “hundreds of thousands of 
ponnds !” 

If Volumnia have a fault, it is tlio 
fault of heing a trifle too innocent; 
seeing that the innocence which would 
go extremely well with a sash and 
tnoher, is a little out of keeping with 
the rouge and ijearl necklace. How- 
heit, impelled by innocence, she asks, 

"What for?” 

‘'Volumnia,” remonstrates Sir Lei¬ 
cester, with his utmost severity. 
“Volumnia!” 

“No, no, I don’t mean what for,” 
(a-ies Volumnia, with her favourilc litiJe 
scream. “ How stupid I am I I mean 
what a pity ! ” 

“I am glad,” returns Sir Leicester, 
“that you do mean what a pity.”" ' 

Volumnia hastens to express her 
opinion that the shocking people ought 
to be tried as traitors, and made to 
support the Party. 

“I am glad, Volumnia,” repeats Sir 
Leicester, unmindful of these mollifying 
sentiments, “tliat you do mean what a 
pity. It is disgiuceful to the electors. 
But as yon, though inadvertently, and 
without intending so nnrcaschiable a 
question, asked me ‘ wbat for ? ’ let me 
reply tS yon. For neocssaiy expenses. 
And I trust to your good sense, Volum¬ 
nia, not to pursue the subject, bore or 
elsewhere.” 

Sir Leicester feels it incurabcnl on 
him to ol»erve a omshing aspect towards 
Volumnia, lieoause it is whispered abroad 
that these necessary expenses will, in 
some two hundred election petitions, be 
unpleasantly connected "with the word 
bribery; and because some graceless 
jokere have eonscquently suggested the 
omission from the Church service of the 
ordinary supplieatiou in behalf of the 
High Court of Parliament, and have 
recommended instead that the prayers 
of the congregation be requested for six 
hundred and fifty-eight gentlemen in a 
very, nftliealthy state. 

“ I suppose,” observes ■ Volumnia, 
h.aving taken a little time to recover 
ier .spirits after her late castigation, 
“Isuppe.se Mr. Tulkinghorn has been 
worked to death.” 


“ I don't know,” says Sir Leicester, 
opening his eyes, “why Mr. Hulking- 
Lorn should Im worked to death. I 
don’t know what Mr. Tnlkinghorn’s 
engagements may be. He is not a can- 
dhlate.” 

Volumnia had thought he might have 
been employed. Sir Leicester could 
desire to know by whom, and what for ? 
Volumnia, abashed again, suggests, by 
Semebody—to adWseand make arrange¬ 
ments. Sir Leicester is not aware that 
any client of Mr. Tulkinghorn has been 
in need of his assistance. 

Lady Dedlock, seated at .an open 
window with her arm upon its cushioned 
ledge and looking out at the evening 
shadows falling on the park, has seemed 
to attend since the lawyer’s name was 
mentioned. 

A languid cousin with a luoustaehc, 
in a state of extreme debility, now 
observes from his couch, that—man 
told him ya'as’dy that Tnikinghorn had 
guiio down to t’ that iron jilacc t’ give 
legal ’pinion ’bout something; and that, 
congest being over t’day, 'twould be 
highly jawlly thing if Tulkinghorn 
should pear with news that Ciodle man 
was floored. ^ 

Mercury in atlciid.anco with cofiec 
informs Sir Leicester, hereupon, that 
Mr. Tulkinghorn has arrived, and is 
taking dinner. My Lady turns lioi' 
head inward for the moment, then looks 
out again as before. 

Volumnia is charmed to hear that her 
Delight is come. Ho is so original, 
such a stolid creature, such an immense 
being for knowing all sorts of things 
and never telling them ! Volumnia is 
persuaded that he must be a Free¬ 
mason. Is sure he is at the head of a 
lodge, and wears short aprons, aqcl is 
made a perfect Idol of, with candle¬ 
sticks and trowels. These lively re¬ 
marks the fair Dedlock delivers in 
her youthful manner, while making a 
purse. 

“ He has not been here oneq,” si..' 
adds, “since I'csm^ I really had 
some thoughts of breaking my heart 
for the inconstant creature. I had 
almost piarle up my mind that he was 
dead.” 
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It may be the gathei-ing gloom of 
evening, or it may be the darker gloom 
within herself, but a shade is on my 
Lady’s face, as if shb thought, “ I would 
he were!” 

“Mr. Tulkinghoi-n,” siys Sir Leices¬ 
ter, “is always welcome here, and 
always discreet wheresoever he is. A 
very valnaUo person, and deservedly 
respeoted." 

The debilitated cousin suppose.s he is 
“’normously rich Her.” 

“He has a stake in the country,” 
says 8ir Leicester, “ I have no doubt. 
He is, of course, handsomely psiid, and 
he associates almost on a footing of j 
equality with the highest scciqty.” ] 

Everybody starts. For a gun is fired 
close by. 

“Good gracious, wh.at’s th,at?” 
cries Volumuia with her little withered 
scream. 

“A rat,” says my Lady. “And 
they have shot him.” 

Enter Mr. Tulkinghom, followed by 
■ .Vlercnrics with lamps and candles. 

“No, no,” says Sir Leicester, ‘*1 
think not. My Lady, do you object to 
the twilight ? ” 

Oil the oantrary, my Lady profci's it. 

“ Velumuia?” 

0 ! nothing is so delicious to Vo- 
luiunia, n.s to sit and talk in the 
dark, 

“Tiirn lakoathcm away,” says Sir 
Leicester. “Tulkinghom, 1 lieg your 
pardon. How do you do ?” 

Mr. Tulkinghom with his usual 
leisurely case advances, renders hi(^ 
passing homage to my Lady, .shakes Sir 
Leicester's hand, and subsides into the 
chair proper to him when he has any¬ 
thing to comraunieate, on the opposite 
side oh the Baronet’s little newspaper- 
table. Sir Leicester is apprehensive 
that my-Lady, not being very well, will 
take cold at that open window. My 
Lady is obliged to him, but would 
ratljfr sit there, for the air. Sir Lei- 
■^itcr rises, adjusts h*r scarf about 
•^r, and returns to*his seat. Mr. Tul- 
kiogliom in tlie meanwhile takes a pinch 
of snuff. 

“Now,” says Sir Leioesler. “’How 
has that contest gone ? ” 


“ Oh, hollow from the beginning. 
Not a chance. They have brought in 
both their people. You are beaten out 
of all reason. Three to one.” 

It is a part of Mr. Tulkinghom’s 
policy and mastery to have no poliiical 
opinions ; indeed, no opinions. There¬ 
fore he says “you ” are beaten, and not 
“we.” 

Sir licicester is majestically wroth. 
Yoluiunia never heard of snch a thing.' 
The debilitated cousin holds that it’s 
—sort of thing that’s sura tapn strings 
votes—giv’n—Mob. 

“It’s the place, you know,” Mr. 
Tnikinghora goes on to say in the fast 
increasing darkness, when there is 
silence again, ‘ ‘ where they wanted to 
put up Mrs. Rouncewell’s son.” 

“A proposal which, as you correctly 
informed me at the time, he had the 
becoming tasleand perception,” observes 
Sir Leicester, “to decline. I cannot 
say that I by any means approve of the 
sentiments expressed by Mr. Eouuce- 
well, when he was here for some half- 
hour, in this room; but there was a 
sense of propriety in his decision which 
I am gladato ackndwiedge.” 

“Ha 1 ” says Mr. Tulkinghom. “It 
did not prevent him from being "very 
active in this election, thougli.” 

Sir Leicester is distiuctly beard to 
gasp before speaking. “ Bid I under¬ 
stand yon? Did you s.ay that Mr. 
Rounccwell had been very active in this 
election ? ” 

“ Uncommonly active.” 

“Against—” 

“ 0 dear yes, against you. He is a 
very good speaker. Plain .and emphatic, 
lie made a damaging effect, and has 
! great influence. In the business-part 
\ of the proceedings he earned all before 
1 him.” 

I It is evident to the whole company. 

! though nobody can see him, that Sir 
I Leicester is staring majestically. 

I “And he was much assisted,” -says 
' Mr. Tulkinghom, as a wiud-up, “by 
I bis son.” 

“ By his son, sir ? ” repeats Su’ Lei¬ 
cester, with awful politeness. 

‘ By his son.” 

1 “The sou wtur. -vished bv marr,- 
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the yoTiBg woman in my hvdy’s ser¬ 
vice ! ’’ 

“That son. He has but one.” 

“Then upon my honor,” says Sir 
Imicpstcr, after a terrific pause, during 
which he has been heard to snort and 
felt to stare; then uponmy honor, upon 
my life, upon my reputation and prin¬ 
ciples, the floodgates of society are burst 
open, and the waters have—a—oblite¬ 
rated tho landmarks of the framework 
of the cohesion by which things arc 
held togetlier! ” 

Geneml burst of cousinly indignation. 
Volumnia thinks it is really high time, 
you know, for soraelwdy in power to 
step in and do somothing strong. De¬ 
bilitated oousin thinks — Country’s 
going— Datvle —steeple-chase pace. 

“ I beg,” says Sir Leicester, in a 
breathless condition, “that wc may 
not comment fni-ther on this cirenm- 
St^ce. Comment is superfluous, kly 
Lady, .let me suggest in reference to 
that young woman-” 

“I have no intention,” observes my 
Lady from her window, in a low hut 
decided tone, “of parting with her.” 

‘ ‘ That was not ray meaiiingj,” returns 
Sir Leicester. “Lam glad to hear you 
say in. I would suggest that as yon 
think her worthy of your patronage, 
you should excit your influence to keep 
her from these dangerous hands. Yon 
might show her what violence would 
he done, in such association, to her 
duties and principles; and you might 
preserve l^cr for a better fote. You 
might ))omt out to ber that slie pro¬ 
bably would, in good Jime, find a hus- 
liand at Chesney Wold by whom she 
would not be —” Sir Lcicc.ster adds, 
after a moment’s consideration, 
“dragged from the altars of her fore¬ 
fathers.’ 

These remarks be ofiers with his un¬ 
varying politeness and deference when 
he addresses himself to his wife. She 
merely moves her head in reply. The 
moon is rising; and where she sits 
there is a little stream of cold pale 
light, in which her l>ead is seen. 

“ It is worthy of remark,” says Mr. 
Tulkuighorn, “however, that these 
people are, in their way, very proud,” 


“ !Proud '! ” Sir Leicester doubts bis 
hearing. 

“I sliou'd not be surjirised, if they 
oil voluntarilyabnndoned the girl—^yes, 
lover and all—instead of her abandon¬ 
ing them, supposing she remained at 
Chesney Wold under such circum¬ 
stances.” 

“ Well ! ” says Sir Leicester, tremu- 
louslessly, “Well! You should know. 
Hr. Tulkinghorn. You have been 
among them.” 

“Keally, Sir Leicester,” returns the 
lawyer, “I state the fact. Why, 1 
could tell you a story—with Lady Dcd- 
lock’s permission.” 

Her head eonceder, it, and Volumnia 
is enchanted. A story ! 0 he is going 
to tell sometliing at lost! A gliust in 
it, Volumnia iiopes'! 

“ No. Eeal flesh and blood.” Mi-. 
Tulkiugliorn stops for an instont, and 
repeats, with some little empljasis 
grafted ujioii his usual monotony, “ Itoal 
flesh aud blood. Miss Dedlock. Sir 
Leicestcr, these particulars have only 
lately become known to me. They are 
very brief. They exemplify what I 
have said. I suppress names for the 
present. Lady Dedlock wiK.nnt think 
me ill-bred, I hope ? ” 

By the light of the fire, whicli is 
low, he can be seen looking towards tiie 
moonlight. By the light of the moon 
Lady Dedlock can he . jeen, perfectly 
still. 

“A townsman of this Mrs. Bounce- 
well, a man in exactly parallel circum- 
^nces as I am told, )iad the good for¬ 
tune to have a daughter who attractod 
the notice of a gi-eat lady. I speak of 
really a great lady ; not merely great 
to him, but married to a gentlemau of 
your condition. Sir Leicester.” 

Sir Leicester condescendingly says, 
“Y’es, Mr. Tulkinghorn;” implying 
that then she must have appeared of 
veiy considerable moral dimensions in¬ 
deed, in the eyes of an ironmaster. , 

“ The lady was wealthy and lieauti 
ful, and had a likiifi; for the girl, and 
treated her with great kindness, and 
kept her alvvays near her. Now this 
lady preserved a seci-et under all her 
greatness, which she had preserved for 
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many years. In fact, alje had in early 
life engaged to marry a young 
rake—he was a captain in the army— 
nothing connected with whom came to 
any good. She never did marry him, 
but she gave birth to a child of which 
he was the father.” 

By the light of the fire he can be 
seen looking towards the moonlight. 
By the moonlight, iady Dedlock can 
be seen in profile, perfectly still. 

“The captain in the army being 
dead, she belicTed herself safe ; but a 
train of circumstances with which I 
need not trouble yon, led to discovery. 
As 1 received the story, they began in 
an imprudence on her own part one 
day, when she w*a taken* by»surprieo ; 
which shows how difficnlt it is for the 
firmest of us (she was very firm) to be 
always guarded. There was great do¬ 
mestic trouble and amazement, you 
may suppose; I leave you to imagine, 
Sir l4cicester, the husband’s grief. But 
that is not the present {mint. 'When 
Mr. Bouncewell's townsman heard of 
the disclosure, he no more allow'ed the 
girl to be patronised and honored, than 
he would have sufifered her to be trod¬ 
den underfoot before his eyes. Such 
was his pndc, that be indignantly took 
her away, as if from reproach and dis¬ 
grace. He had no sense of the honor 
doue him and his daughter by the lady's 
condescension ; not the least, lie re¬ 
sented the girl% position, as if the lady I 
liad been the commonest of commoners, j 
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That is the story. I hope Lady Dcd- 
lock will excuse its painful nature.” 

There are various epinious on the 
merits, more or less conflicting with 
■Volumnia’s. That fair young creature 
cannot believe there ever was any such 
lady, and rejects the whole history on 
the threshold. The majority incline t>j 
the debilitated cousin’s sentiment, 
which is in few words—“no business— 
Bonnoewell’s femal townsman.” 
Leicester generally refers back in his 
mind-to Wat Tyler, and arranges a se¬ 
quence of events on a plan of his 
own. 

There is not much conversation in all, 
for late hours have been kept at Chos- 
ncy Wold since the necessary expenses' 
elsewhere began, and this is the first 
blight in many on which the family 
have been alone. It is past ten, when 
Sir Leicester begs Mr. Tulkinghom to 
ring for candles. Then the stream of 
moonlight has swelled into a lake, tod 
then Lady Dedlock for the first time 
moves, and rises, and comes forward to 
a table for a glass of water. Winking 
cousins, bat-like in the candle glare, 
crowd round to give it; Volumnia (al¬ 
ways really for something better if pro¬ 
curable) takes another, a very mild sip 
of which contents her j Lady Dedlock, 
graceful, self-possessed, looked after by 
admiring eyes, passes away slowly down 
the long perspective by the side of that 
Nymph, not at .all improving her as a 
question of contrast. 


CHAPTEE XLI. . 

IH MB. lOlKIHOHOBS’s BOOM. 


Mb. Titi.kuiobobb arrives in his 
turret-room, a little breathed by the 
journey up, though leisurely performed. 
THare U au expression on bis face as if 
iTe had'discharged his* mind of some 
Jrave matter, and were, in his close 
vfay, satisfied. To say of a man so 
severely and strietty self-repressed that 
he is trinmphant, would be to do Lim as 


great an injustice as to suppose him 
troubled with lure or sentiment, or any 
romantic weakness. He is serlately 
satisfied. Perhaps there is a rhther 
increased sense of power upon him, as 
he loosely grasps one of his veinous 
wrists with his other baud, and hold¬ 
ing it hehind his back walks noiselessly , 
up and down. 
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There is a capacions writing-table in 
the room, on which is a prett; large 
accumulation of papers. The green 
lamp is lighted, his reading-glasses lie 
upon the desk, the easy chair is wheeled 
up to it, and it would seem as though 
he had intended to bestow an hour or 
so upon these claims on bis attention 
before going to bed. But he happens 
not to be in a business mind. After a 
f))ance at the documents awaiting his 
notice—with his head bent low over the 
table, the old man’s sight for print or 
writing being defective at night—be 
opens the french window and steps out 
upon the'leads. There he again walks 
slowly np and down, in the same atti¬ 
tude ; subsiding, if a man so cool may 
have any need to subside, from the 
story lie has related down-stairA ' 

The time was once, when men as 
knowing as Mr. Tulkinghom would 
walk on turret-tops in the star-light, 
and look up into the sky to road their 
fortunes there. Hosts of stars are visi¬ 
ble to-night, though their hrilliaiiey is 
eclipsed by the splendour of the moon. 
If he be seeking his own star, as he 
methodically tarns and turns upon the 
leads, it should he but a pale one to be 
so rustily represented below. If he be 
tracing out his destiny, that may be 
written in other characters nearer to 
his hand. 

As he paces the leads, with bis eyes 
most probably as high above his 
thoughts as they arc high above the 
earth, he is suddenly stopped in pass¬ 
ing the window by two eyes that meet 
bis own. The ceiling of bis room is 
rather low ; and the upiicr part of the 
door, which i.s opposite the window, is 
of glass. There is an inner baize door 
too, but the night being warm be did 
not close it when he came up-stairs. 
These eyes that meet his own, are look¬ 
ing in through the glass from the cor¬ 
ridor outside. He kgows them well. 
The blood has uot fiuslied into his face 
so suddenly and redly for many a long 
year, as when he recognises Lady 
Hedlock. 

He steps into the room, and she 
comes in too, olosing both the doors 
behind her. There is a wild disturb- ^ 


ance—is it fear or anger ?—-in her eyes. 
In her oai-riage and all else, she looks 
as she looked down stairs two hours 
ago. 

Is it fear, or is it angoi', uow ? He 
cannot be sure. Both might bo as pale, 
both as intent. 

“Lady Dedlook?” 

She does not speak at first, nor even 
when she has slowly dropped into the 
ei^sy chair by the table. They look at 
each other, like two pictures. 

“ Why have you told my story to so 
many persons 1” 

“ Lady Dedlock, it was necessary for 
me to inform you that I knew it.” 

“ How long have you known it ?" 

“ I bavK' saspected it a long while— 
fully known it, a little while.” 

“Mouths?” 

“Days.” ■ 

He stands before her, with one hivnd 
on a chair-back and the other in liis 
old-fashioned waistcoat and shirt-frill, 
exactly as 'he has stood before hor at 
any time since her marriage. The same 
formal jiolitencss, the same composed 
deference that might as well be defiance; 
the whole man the same d.irk, cold 
object, at the same distance, which 
nothing has ever dimiuishedii 

“Is this true conoermag lAe poor 
girl I” 

He slightly inclines and advances his 
head, ,as uot ijaite imdurstaudiug the 
question. 

“You know what you related. Is it 
true ? Do her friends know my story 
also ? Is it the town-talk yet ? Is it 
ehalked upon the walls and cried in tlio 
streets?” 

So I Anger, and fear, .and shame. 
All three contending. What power 
this woman has, to keep these raging 
{lassions down I Mr. Tnikingiiorn’s 
thoughts take such fonu as he looks 
at her, with his ragged grey eyebrows 
a halr's-breadth more contracted than 
usugi, under her gaze. 

“No, Lady Dedloek. That wjs a 
hypotfaetioal case, arising oat of Sr, 
Leicester’s unconsoftiusly carrying the 
matter with so high a hand. But it 
would be a rpal case if they knew— 
v.’hat we know.” 
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“Then they do not know it yet 1 ” 

“ No.” 

“Can I Bare the poor girl from 
injury before they know it!” 

“Eeally, Lady Dedlock,” Mr. Tulk- 
inghom replies, “ I cannot give a satis¬ 
factory opinion on that point.’’ 

And he thinks, with the interest of 
attentive curiosity, as he watches the 
stru^le in her breast, ‘ ‘ The power and 
force of this woman are astonishing I ” 
“Sir,” she says, for the moment 
obliged to set her lips with all the 
energy she has, that she may speak dis¬ 
tinctly, “ 1 mil make it plainer. I do 
not dispute your hypothetical ease. I 
anticipated it, an^ felt ^ts truth as 
strongly as you can do, when f saw Mr. 
Kounoowcll here. I knew very well 
tliat if he could liave had the power of 
seeing me as I was, he would consider 
the pjoor girl tarnished by having for a ! 
moment been, although most innocently, I 
the subject of my groat and distin¬ 
guished patronage. But, 1 have an j 
interest in her; or I should rather say 
—no longer belonging to this place-* 1 
had ; and if you can liad so much con-1 
sideration for the woman under yom' | 
foot as lo^emember that, she will he I 
very seiisiolo of your mercy.” 1 

Mr. Tulkinghorn, profoundly atten¬ 
tive, throws this off with a shrug of 
self-depreciation, and contracts his eye¬ 
brows a little iqpro. 

“You have prepared me for my 
exposure, and I thank you for tliat too. 

, Is there anything that you require of, 
me ? Is there any claim that I can | 
rcloase, or any charge or tronhle that I 
can spare my husband in obtaining /m 
release, by certifying to the exactness 
of year discovery ? I will write any¬ 
thing,, here and now, that you will 
dictate. 1 am ready to do it.” 

And .she would do it ! thinks the 
lawyer, watchful of the firm hand with 
ivliich she takes the pen ! 

“I will not trouble you. Lady Bed- 
loo^l P,ray spare yoursjlf,” 

\ “ I have long eipected this, as you 
know. I neither wish to spare myself 
nor t» he spared. Yon can do nothing 
worse to me than you havp done.- Do 
what remains, now.” 


“ Lady Dedlook, there is nothing to 
be done. I will take leave to say a lew 
words, when you have finished.” 

Their need for watching one another 
should be over now, hut they do it all 
this time, and the stars watch them 
both through the opened window. 
Away in the moonlight lie the wood¬ 
land fields at rest, and the wide house 
is as quiet as the narrow one. The 
narrow one! Where are the digger 
and the simdc, this peaceful night, 
destined to add the last great secret to 
the many secrets of the Tulkinghorn 
existence ? Is the man horn yet, is the 
spade wrought yet S Curious questions 
to consider, more carious perhaps not 
to oousider, under the watching stars 
ppon a summer night. 

“Of repentance or remorse, or any 
feeling of mine,” Iiady Dedlock pre¬ 
sently proceeds, “ I say not a word. 
If I were not dumb, you would bo deaf. 
Let that go by. It is not for yonr 

He makes a feint of ofiinring a pro* 
test, hut she sweeps it away with her 
disdainful hand. 

“Of ofher and very different things 
I come to speak to you. My jewels are 
all in their proper places of ke«|>ing. 
They will be found there. So, mj 
dresses. So, ail the valtuvldes I .lutve. 
Some ready money I had with vts, 
please to say, but no large amount. 1 
did nut wear my own dres-s, in ordw 
that I might avoid observation. .1 
went, to he henceforward lost. Make 
this known. I leave no otlier charge 
with yon,” 

“Excuse me,'Lady Dedlock,” says 
Mr. Tnlkinghoin, quite unmoved. “I 
am not su»e thrt I understand yon. 
You went ?- ” 

‘To be lost to nil here. 1 leave 
Chesney Wold to-night, I go this 
hour. ’ 

Mr. Tnlkingtejm shakes his head. 
She rises; hut he, without removing 
hand from chair-back or from old- 
fashioned waistuoixt .and shirt-frill, 
shakes his head. 

“Wliat? Not go as I have said ? ” 

“ No, Lady Dedlock,” he very calmly 
repEes. 

■/, t 
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“Do you knoir tlie relief tli»t my 
disappearance ■will I)e ? Have you for¬ 
gotten the stain and blot upon this 
plaoe, and where it is, and who it is?” 

“Ho, Lady Bedlock, not by any 
means.” 

Without deigning to rejoin, she moves 
to the inner door and has it in her 
hand, when he says to her, without 
iiimself stirring hand or foot, or raising 
his voice; 

■ “ Lady Dedlook, liave the goodness 

to stop and hear me, or before you reach 
the staircase, I shall ring the alarm-bell 
and rouse the house. And then I most 
speak out, before every guest and ser 
vant, every man and woman, in it.” 

He has conquered her. She falters, 
trembles, and pnts her hand confusedly 
to her head. Slight tokens these in 
any one else ; but when so practised an 
eye as Mr. Tulkinghorn’s sees indecision 
for a moment in such a subject, ho 
thoroughly knows its value. 

He promptly says again, ‘' Have the 
goodness to hestr me. Lady Dedlock,” 
and motions to the chair from which 
she has risen. She hesitates, but he 
motions again, and she sits dqwn. 

“ The relations between ns are of an 
unfortunate description, Isidy Dedlock ; 
but, as they are not of my making, I 
will not apologise for them. The posi¬ 
tion I hold in reference to Sir Leicester 
is so well known to you, that I can 
hardly imagine but that I must long 
have appeared in your eyes the natural 
Iierson to make this discovery.” 

“Sir,” she returns, without looking 
up from the ground, <m which her eyes 
are now fixed. “I had better have 
gone. It would have been far better 
not to have detained me. • 1 have no 
more to say.” 

“Excuse me, Lady Dedlock, if I add, 
a little more to hear.” 

“ 1 wish to hear it at the window, 
then. 1 can’t breathe'whcro I am.” 

His jealous glance as she walks that 
way, betrays an instants misgiving 
that she may have it in her thoughts 
to leap over, and dashing against ledge 
and cornice, strike her life dht upon 
the terrace below. But, a moment’s 
observation of Aer figure as she stands 


in the window without any support, 
looking out at the stars—not up— 
glcfomily out at those stars which are 
low in the heavens—reassures him. 
By facing round as she has moved, he 
stands a little behind her. 

“Lady Dedlook, 1 have not yet been 
able to come to a decision satisfactory 
to myself, on the course before me. I 
am not clear what to do, or how to act 
ilext. I must request yon, in the mean 
time, to keep your secret as you have 
kept it 80 long, and not to wonder that 
I keep it too.” 

He pauses, hut she makes no reply. 

“Pardon me, Lady Dedlock. This 
is an impegtant pubject. Yon are 
honoring me with your attention '! ” 

“ I am.” 

“Thank you. I might have known 
it, from what I have seen of yonr 
strength of character. I ought not to 
hare asked the question, but I have 
the habit of making sure of my ground, 
step by step, as I go on. The sole 
consideration in this unhappy case is 
Sit licicester.” 

“Then why,” she asks in a low 
voice, and without removing her gloomy 
look from those distant sta^p, “do you 
detain mo in his house 1 ” 

“Becan.se be is the consideration. 
Lady Decllook, I have no occariou to 
tell you that Sir Leicester is a very 
proud man; that his reliance upon you 
is implicit; that the fall of that moon 
out of the sky, would not amaze him 
more than yonr fall from your high 
position as his wife.” 

She breathes quickly and heavily, 
hut she stands as unflinchingly as ever 
ho has seen her in the mi(M of her 
grandest company. 

“I declare to you. Lady D«ilock, 
that with anything short of this case 
that I have, I would as soon have hoped 
to root up, by means of my own strength 
and my own hands, the oldest tree on 
thhs estate, as to shake yonr hold upon 
Sir Leicester, qpd Sir Leicester’s &nst 
and confidence in you. And even no^, 
with this case, I hesitate. Hot tliat he 
could doubt (that, even with him, is 
impossible), .but tliat nothing can pre- 
parc him for the blow.” 
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“Not Jny fliglit?” she returned. 
“ Think of it agdin.” 

“ Your flight, Lady Dedlock, would 
spread the whole trutli, and a hundred 
times the whole truth, &r and wide. 
It would be impossible to sare the 
family credit for a day. It is not to 
be thought of.” 

There is a quiet decision in his reply, 
which admits of no remonstrance. 

‘ ‘ When I speak of Sir Leicester bciijg 
the solo consideration, he and the family 
credit are one. Sir Leicester and the 
baronetcy. Sir Leicester and Chesney 
Wold, Sir Leicester and his ancestors 
and hie patrimony ; ’’ Mr. Tulkinghoi-n 
very ilry here; ‘ ‘ are, I need not say to 
you, Liidy Dedloclf, insepitraWc.” 

“Goon!” 

“Therefore,” says Mr. Tulkiughorn, 
]>ursning his rase in his jog-trot style, 
“ I have much to consider. This is to 
bo hushed up, if it can be. How can 
it be, if Sir Leicester is driven out of 
Lis wits, or laid ujmn a death-bed * If 
I inflicted this shock upon him to¬ 
morrow morning, how could the imipe- 
diate change in him be accounted for ? 
What could have caused it ? What 
could linTC divided you ? Lady Ded¬ 
lock, the wall-chalking and the street-; 
crying would come on directly; and 
you are to remember tliat it would not 
afiect you merely (whom I cannot at 
.all consider in this business) but your | 
Imshand, LadJ Dedlock, your hus¬ 
band.” 

He gets plainer as he gets on, 
but not an atom more emphatie or 
animated. • 

“Thei-e is another jjoint of view,” 
he coutinues, “in which the case pre¬ 
sents itself. Sir Leicester is devoted to j 
yon i^lniost to infatuation. He might 
nut bo able to overcome that infatuation, 
oven knowing what we know. I am 
]intti1!g an extreme case, but it might I 
i)c so. If so, it were bettor that he 
know nothing; Better for common 
(jcsiNO, bettor for him, better for me. I 
jnust ^ke. all tlys into account, and 
it combines to render a decision very 
difficult.” 

She staijds looking out at the siuno 
stars, without a word. They aie be- 
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ginning to pale, and she looks as if 
their coldness froze her. 

“My experience teaches me,” says 
Mr. Tulkinghorn, who has hy this time 
got his hands in his pockets, and is 
; going on in his business consideration 
of tlie matter, like a machine. “My 
experience teaches me. Lady Dedlock, 
that most of the people I know would 
j do far better to leave marriage alone. 

I It is at the bottom of three-fourths of 
I their troubles. So I thought when Sir 
; Leicester married, and so I always have 
I thought since. Ko more about that. 

! I must now be guided by cireumstances. 
In the meanwhile I must beg you to 
keep your own counsel, and I will keep 
mine.” 

“ I am to drag my present life on, 
folding its pains at your pleasure, day 
by day! ” slie asl^ still looking at the 
distant sky. * ' 

“Yes, I am afraid so. Lady Ded- 
! lock." 

j “It is necessary, you think, that I 
should be so tied to the stake ? ” 

‘lam sure that what 1 recommend 
I is necessary.” 

“I am to remain upon this gaudy 
platform; on which my miserable decep¬ 
tion has been so long acted, and it is 
to fall beneath me when you gi^o the 
signal ? ” she says slowly. 

“ Not without notice, Lady Dedlock. 
I shall take no step without forewarning 
you." 

She itsks all her questions as if she 
were repeating them from memory, .or 
calling them over in her sleep. 

“ We arc to meet as usual ? ” 

“Brecisely as« usual, if yon please.” 

“ And I am to hide my guilt, ns I 
have done^o many years ? ” 

‘ ‘ As you have done so many years. I 
should not have made that reference 
myself. Lady Dedlock, but I may now 
remind you that your secret can l)e 
no heavier to you than it was, and is 
no woi'se and no better than it was. 
I know it certainly, but I believe 
we have never wholly trusted each 
other.” 

She stands alxsorbed in the same 
frozen way for some little time, before 
asking: 
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“ l8 there anjthing more to be Baid 
to-night ? ” 

“Why,” Mr. Tulkinghorn retoms 
methodically, as he eoftly mbs hie 
hands, “ 1 shonld like to be aeenred of 
your aoquieeeancc in my arrangements, 
Lady Unlock.” 

“You may be assnred of it.” 

“ Good. And I would wish in oon- 
clnsion to remind you, as a business 
precaution, in case it should be neces¬ 
sary to recal the fact in any communica¬ 
tion with Sir Leicester, that throughout 
our interview I have expressly stated 
uy sole consideration to be Sir Leicester’s 
feelings and honor, and the family re¬ 
putation. I should have been happy 
to have made Lady Dedlook a promi¬ 
nent consideration too, if the case had ad¬ 
mitted of it; bnt unfortunately it doe^ 
not.” 

“I can attestyourtdelity, sir.” 

Both before and after saying it, she 
remains absorbed ; but at length moves, 
and turns, nnshaken in her natural and 
acquired presence, towai’ds the door. 
Mr. Tulkinghorn opens both the doors 
exactly os'he would have done yestor- 
day, or a.s he wouU have done ten years 
ago, .and makes old-fashioned bow 
as she passes out. It is not an ordi¬ 
nary 'look tliat he receives from the 
handsome face as it goes into the dark¬ 
ness, and it i.s not an ordinary move¬ 
ment, though .a very slight one, that 
acknowledges his courtesy. But, as he 
reflects when he is loft alone, the woman 
has been putting no common constraint 
upon herself. 

He would know it ali the better, if 
he Kvw the woman pacing her own 
rooms with her hair wildly thrown from 
her flung back face, her faai^ds clasped 
behind her head, her figure twisted as 
if by pain. Ho would think so all the 


more, if he saw the woman thu-s hurry¬ 
ing up and down for hours, without 
fatigue, without intermission, followed 
by the faithful step upon the Ghost’s 
Walk. But he shuts out the now 
chilled air, draws tlte window-curtain, 
goes to bed, and falls asleep. And truly 
when the stars go out and the wan day 
peeps into tbc turret chamber, finding 
Imn at bis oldest, be looks as if the 
digger and the spade were both comr 
missioned, and would soon be digging. 

The same wan day peeps in at Sir 
Leicester pardoning the repentant coun¬ 
try in a majestically condescending 
dream; and at the cousins entering on 
various public employments, principally 
receipt of salary; and .at the ebaste 
Volumnia, bestowing a dower of fifty 
thousand pounds upon a hideous oM 
General, with a month of false teeth 
like a pianoforte too full of keys, long 
the admiration of Bath and the terror 
of every other community. Also into 
rooms high in the rooL and into offices 
in court-yards and over stables, wheic 
bumbler ambition dreams of bliss, in 
keeper’s lodges, and in holy matrimony 
with Will or Sally. Up comes the bright 
sun, drawing everything n|) with it— 
the Wills and Sallys, the lawiit vapor 
in the earth, the drooping leaves and 
flowers, the birds .and beasts .and creep¬ 
ing things, the gardeners to sweep the 
dewy turf and unfold emerald velvet 
where the roller passes, the smoke of 
the great kitelien fire wreathing itself 
straight and high into the lightsome air. 
Lastly, up comes the flag over Mr. 
Talkinghorn’s unconscious heoil, cliecr- 
fully prociainiing that Sir Leicester and 
Lady Bedlock are in their happy home, 
and that there is hospitality at the place 
in Lincolnshire. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

IN UK. TtrLICINOnORN'S OBAHBKKS. 

From the vcrclaut NTKlnlations and “Well sir,” says Mr. Snagsby, hold- 
tho spreading oaks of the Dediock pro* ing his hat at the side of his head, in 
perty, Mr. Tnlkinghorn transfers him* his deference towards his h^tcustoiuor. 
self to the stale heat and dust of Loy>- “ 1 was wishful to say a word to you 
don. His manner of coining and going sir. ” 
between the two places, is one of his “Can you say it here?’* 
im[)enetrabiUtios. He walks into Ches- “ Perfectly sir.” 
ney Wold as if it were next df»or to his “Bay it then.” The lawyta* turns, 
chanibei’R, and returns to ids chambers leans his arms on the iron railing at the 
as if he had never been out of Lincoln’s t«>p of the steps, and looks at the lamp- 
inn hields. Hc^neithef changes his lighter lighting the court-yard, 
dress Iwfore the journey, nor talks of it “It is relating,” says Mr. Snagsby, 
afterwards. He melt^ out of his tur- |•iw a mysterious low voice : “ it is re- 
ret-room this morning, just as now, in lating—not to put too fine a point upon 
the late twilight, he melts into his own it—to the foreigner sir.” 

S(juaro. Mr. Tulkinghorn eyes him with some 

Like a dingy London bird among the surprise. “ What foreigner ? ” 
birds at roost in these pleasant fields, “ The foreign female sir. French, 
w'herc the sheep are all made into parch* if I don’t mistake? I am not acquainted 
incut, tlie goats into wigs, and the 14^8* with that language myself, but! should 
ture into chafif, the lawyer, smoke-dried judge from her raannei-s and appearance 
and faded, dwelling among mankind hut that she was French; anyways, c<;r- 
not consorting with them, aged without tahily fiJreign. Her that was up-stairs 
expericnefof genial youth, and so long sir, when Mr. Bucket and me had the 
nsc<l t<» make his cramped nest in holes honor of waiting upon you with the 
and corners of human nature that he sweeping-boy that night.” 
has forgotUm its broader and belter “Oh I yes, yes. MademoiselleHor- 
range, comes sauntering home. In the tense.” 

oven made b^tbe hot pavements and “Indeed sir?” Mr.Bnagsbycoughs 
hot buildingb, he has baked himself his cough of submission Y>ehind bis hat.' 
dryer than usual; and he has, in his “I am not acquainted myself with the 
thii-sty mind, his mellowed port-wino names of foreigners in goner,'il, but I 
half a century old. • have no doubt it wm/d be that.” Mr. 

Tho lamplighter is skipping up and Snagsby appears tb have set mit in this 
down his ladder on Mr. Tulkinghorn’s reply with some desperate design of re¬ 
side of the Fields, when that high-priest peating t^e name ; but on reflection 
of -noble myste ries arrives at his own coughs again to excuse himself, 
dull court-yard. He ascends the door- “And what can you have to say, 
steps and is gliding into the dusky Snagsby,” demands Mr. Tulkinghorn, 
ha^'Vhen he encounters, on the top “about her?” 

Iitep, a bowing and propitiatory little “Well sir,” returns the stationer, 
man. • . shading his communication with his hat, 

‘ Is that Bhngsby ■?” “it falls a little hard upon me My 

” Yi'S sir. 1 ^jope are well sir. domestic happiness is very gi*eat-~at 
1 was just giving you up sir, and going least, it’s as great aa can be expected, 
home.” ^ Hm sure—but my little woman is rather 

“Aye?. What is it? What do you given to jealousy. Not to put too fine • 
want w'ith me ?” a point upon it, she is very much given 
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to joaloiisy. And you see, a foreign 
female of that genteel appearance coming 
into the shop, and liorering—1 should 
he the last to make use of a strong ex¬ 
pression, if I could avoid it, but hover¬ 
ing sir—^in the court—you know it is— 
now ain’t it ? I only put it to yourself 
sir.” 

Mr. Snagsby having said this in a 
very plaintive manner, throws in a cough 
of general application to fill np all the 
blanks. 

“Why, what do you mean?” asks 
Mr. Tulkinghorn. 

“Just so sir,” returns Mr. Snagsby; 
“I was sure you would feel it yourself, 
and would excuse the reasonableness of 
■my feelings when coupled with the 
known exeitablcness of ray little woman. 
You sec, the foreign femiUe—which youi 
mentioned her name just now, with 
quite a native sound I am sure—oaught 
up the word Snagsby that night, being 
uncommon quick, and made inquiry, 
and got the direction .and come at din¬ 
ner-time. Now Gttster, our young 
woman, is timid and lias fits, and she, 
taking fright at the foreigner's looks— 
which are fierce—^and at a grinding 
manner that she has of speaking—which 
is calculated to alarm a weak mind—gave 
way tti it, instead of bearing up against 
it, and tumbled down the kitchen stairs 
out of one into another, such fits ns I do 
sometimes think are never gone into, 
or come out of, in any house but ours. 
Consequently there was by good fortune 
ample occupation for my little woman, 
and only mu to answer the shop. When 
she did say that Mr. Tulkinghorn, being 
always denied to her by his Employer 
{which I had no doubt at the time was 
a foreign mode of viewing a plerk), she 
would do herself the pleasure of conti¬ 
nually calling at my place until she was 
let in here. Since then she has been, 
as I began by saying, hovering—Hover¬ 
ing sir,” Mr. Snagsby repeats the word 
with pathetic emphasis, “in the court. 
The effects of which movement it is im¬ 
possible to calculate. I shouldn't wonder 
if it might have already given rise to 
the painfullest mistakes oven in the 
neighboni's’ minds, not mentioning (if 
such a tiling w'as possible) my little 


woman. Whereas, Goodness knows,” 
says Mr. Snagsby, shaking his head, 
‘ ‘ I never had an idea of a foreign female, 
except as being formerly connected with 
a bunch of brooms and a baby, or at the 
present time with a tamborine and ear¬ 
rings. I never bad, I do assure you sir I ” 
Mr. Tulkinghorn has listened gravely 
to this complaint, and inquires, when 
the stationer has finished, “And that's 
a^, is it, Snagsby ? ” 

“Why yea sir, that’s all,” says Mr. 
Snagsby, ending with a cough that 
plainly adds, “and it’s enough too— 
for me.” 

“ I don’t know what Mademoiselle 
Hortense may want or mean, unless she 
is mad,” rays the lawyer. 

“Even K she was, yon know sir,” 
Mr. Snagsby pleads, “it wouldn’t be a 
consolation to have some weapon or 
another in the form of a foi-eign dagger, 
planted in the family.” 

“No,” says the other. “Well, well! 
This shall be stopped. 1 am sorry you 
have been inoouvcuienced. If she comes 
agqju, send her here.” 

Mr. Snagsby, with much bowing and 
short atmlogetic coughing, takes his 
leave, lightened in heart. Mr. Tulk- 
inghocn goes up-slairs, sayiiig to him¬ 
self, “ Those women were created to 
give trouble, the whole earth over. 
The Mistress not being enough to deal 
with, here's the maid now ! But I 
will be short with this jtfde at least! ” 
So saying be unlocks his door, gropes 
his way into his murky rooms, lights 
his candles, and looks almut him. It 
is, too dark to sec much of allegory 
over-head there ; but that importunate 
Eoman, who is for ever toppling out of 
the clouds and iiointing, is at his old 
work pretty distinctly. Not honoring 
him with much attention, Mr. Tulking- 
horn takes a Bm.aU key from his iKicket, 
unlocks a drawer iu which tbv.'^ is 
another key, which unlocks a chest lu 
which there is another, and so comes to 
the cellar-key, with which be prepares 
to descend to tho redone of old wine. 
He is going towards the door with a! 
candle in his hand, when a knock comes. 

‘ ‘ Who’s this ?—Aye, aye, mistress, 
it’s yon, is it •? Yon appear at a good 
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time. I have jnst been bearing of you. 
Now ! What do you waul '/ ” 

He stands the candle on the chimney- 
piece in the clerks’ hall, and t.i.j« his 
dry check with the key, as he addreases 
these words of welcome to Mademoiselle 
Hortense. That feline personage, with 
her lips tightly shut, and her eyes look¬ 
ing out at him sideways, softly closes 
the door before replying. 

“ I have had great deal of tiouble to 
find you, sir.” 

“ J/are you ! ” 

“1 have been here very often, sir. 
It has always been said to me, he is not 
at home, he is engage, he is this and 
that, ho is not for you.” 

“ Quite right,*and quite true.” 

“Not true. Lies!” 

At times, there is a suddenness iu thet 
juauner of Mademoiselle Hortense so 
like a bodily spriug upon the subject of 
it, that such subject involuntarily starts 
and falls back. It is Mr. Tulkiughoru’s 
case at present, though Mademoiselle | 
Hortense, with her eyes almost shut up 
(but still looking out sideways), isgjuly 
smiling coutcmptaously and shaking her 
hei«l. 

“Now. mistress,” says the lawyer, 
tapping fne key luistily upon the chim¬ 
ney-piece. “If you have anything to 
say, say it, say it.” 

“Sir, yon have not use me well, 
yon have been mean and shabby.” 

‘ ‘ Mean affd shabby, eh ? ” returns 
the lawyer, rubbing his nose with the 
key. 

“ Yes. What is it that I tell you t 
You know you have. You have ht- 
trapped me—catched me—to give you 
information ; you have asked me to 
show you the dress of mine my Lady 
must have wore that night, you have 
prayed mo to come in it here to meet 
that l)oy—Say I Is it not?” Mado- 
'jjpiiiello Hortense makes .another spring. 

“ You are a vixen, a vixen ! ” Mr. 
Tulkinghorn seems to meditate, .ns he 
.lawks distrustfully at her ; then he re¬ 
plies, *“)yell, wcnclf, well. I paid 
jou.” 

“You paid me ! ” shq repeats, with 
fierce disdain. “Two sovereign ! 1 

have not change them, 1 ref-use them. 


I des-pise them, I throw them from 
me ! ” Which she literally does, taking 
them out of her bosom os she speaks, 
and flinging them with such violence on 
the floor, that they jerk up again into 
the light before they roll away into cor¬ 
ners, and slowly settle down there after 
spinning vehemently. 

“Now!’" says Mademoiselle Hor¬ 
tense, darkening her large eyes again. 
“You h.ave paid me ? Eh my (Jed, 0 
yes !” 

Mr. Tulkinghorn mbs his head with 
the key, while slie entertains herself 
with a sarcastic langh. 

“ You must be rich, my fair friend, ” 
he composedly observes, “ to throw 
money about in that way ! ” 

“I am rich,” she returns, “lam 
very rich in hate. I hate my Imdy, of 
all my heart. Yon know that.” 

‘ Know it ? How should I know 
it?” 

‘ Because you have known it per¬ 
fectly, before you prayed me to give you 
that information. Because you have 
known iwrfectly that I was en-r-r-r- 
raged !” It appears imjwssible for 
Mademoiselle to roll the letter r suffi¬ 
ciently *in this word, notwithstanding 
that she assists her energetic delivery, 
by clenching both her hands, .and set¬ 
ting .all her teeth. 

“Oh ! I knew that, did I?” aays 
Mr. Tulkinghorn, examining the wards 
of the key. 

“Yes, without doubt. 1 am not 
blind. You have matle sure of "me 
becau.se you knew that* You had 
reason ! I det-est her.” Mademoiselle 
Hortense folds’ her arms, and throws 
this last remark at him over one of her 
shoulder^ 

“Having s;iid this, have you any¬ 
thing else to say. Mademoiselle ?” 

“I am not yet phiccd. Pliice me 
well. Find me a gtKnl condition I If 
you cannot, on do not choose to do that, 

[ employ mo to pursue her, to chase her, 
to disgrace and to dishonor hbr. I 
will help you well, and with a good will, 

I It is what you do. Do I not know 
i that ?” 

i “You appear to know a good deal,’,’ • 
■ Mr. Tulkinghorn retorts. 
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“ Do I not I Is ittliat 1 am so weak 
as to belicTC, like a diild, that 1 oorae 
here in that dress to reo^eive that boy, 
only to decide a little bet, a wager ?- 
Eh my God, 0 yes !” In this reply, 
down to the word “wager” inclusive, 
Mademoiselle has been ironically polite | 
and tender ; then, has suddenly dashed | 
into the bitterest and moat dehant scorn, | 
with her black eyes in one and the same 
moment very nearly shut, and star- 
ingly wide o{icn. 

“Now, let us see,” says Mr. Tulk- 
inghom, tapping his chin with the key, 
and looking imperturbably at her, i 
“how this matter stands.” 

“ Ah 1 Let us see,” Mademoiselle 
assents, with many angry and tight 
nods of her head. 

“ You come here to make a remark¬ 
ably modest demand, which you have 
just sltited, and it not being conceded, 
yon will come again.” 

“And again,” says Mademoiselle, 
with more tight and angry nods. 
“And yet again. And yet again. 
And many times again. In efi'eeb fur 
ever !’’ 

“And not only here, but you will go 
to Mr. Snagsby’s, too, perhaps } That 
visit not succeeding either, you will go 
again perhaps 

“And again,” repeats Mademoiselle, 
cataleptic with determinatimi. “And 
yet again. And yet again. And many 
times again. Ju effect for ever!” 

“Very well. Now Mademoiselle 
Hortense, let me recommend you to 
take the caudle and pick up that money 
of yours. I tliink you w-ill 6nd it 
behind the clerks’ pastition in the 
(a>mer yonder.” 

She merely throws a laugh over her 
shoulder, and stands her ground with 
folded arms. 

“ You will not, eh !” 

“No, I will not!” 

‘ So much the poorer yon ; so much I 
the richer I! Look, misti-ess, this is 
the key of my wine-cellar. It is a large 
key, but the keys of prisons are larger. 
In this city, there are houses of correc¬ 
tion (where the treadmills are, for 
■women) the gates of which are very 
strong and heavy, and no doubt the 


keys too. I am afraid a lady of your 
spirit and activity would find it nn in¬ 
convenience to have one of those keys 
turned upon her for any length of time. 
What do yon think ?” 

‘I think,” Mademoiselle replies, 
without any action, and in a clca: 
obliging voice, “ tliat yon .are a miser¬ 
able wretch.” 

“ Probably,” returns Mr. Tulking- 
hoBu. ([uietly blowing his nose. “But 
I don’t ask what you think of myself; 

I ask what yon think of the prison.” 

“Nothing. What does it matter to 
me ?” 

j “Why it matters this much, mls- 
j tress,” says the lawyer, deliberately 
i putting arfay “his liithdkerchief, .and 
adjusting his frill, “the law is so 
j'despotic hero, that it interferes pre¬ 
vent any of our good English citizens 
from being troubled, even by a lady’s 
visits, against his desire. And, on Ids 
complaining that he is so troubled, it 
takes hold of the tronblesoiiie lady, and 
shuts her up in prison under hard 
discipliuc. Turns the key upon her, 
mistress.” Illuslraling witli the cellar 
key. 

“Truly?” i-otnms Mademoiselle, in 
the same pleasant voice. “That is 
droll 1 But—my faith !—still what 
does it matter to me ?" 

“My fair friend,” says Mr. Tulk- 
inghorn, “make another visit hero, 
or at Ml-. Suagsby’s, afld you shall 
learn.” 

“In that ease you will send Me to 
the prison, ]ievhaps ?” 

*'* Perhaps." 

It would he contradictory for one in 
Mademoiselle’s state of agreeable jocu¬ 
larity to foam at the mouth, ollierwiso 
a tigerish exfiansion thcrcalanits might 
look as if a very little more would make 
her do it. 

‘In a word, mistress,” s.ays*‘J4r. 
TulkingUom, “I am sorry to be nn-' 
polite, but if you ever present youraelf 

uninvited here-or there-again-,. 

I will give you ovdr to tte police. ' Tbeir 
gallantry is great, but they can-y 
ti oubl<»oroo people through the streets 
in an ignominious manner; strapiied 
down on a board, my good weneb." 
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“I wiij prove you,” wliispcrs MafJe- 
moisclle, stretching out her hand, “I 
will try if you dare to do it!” 

“And if," pursues the lawyer, 
without minding her, “I place you in 
that good condition of being locked up 
in jail, it will be some time before you 
find yourself at liberty again.” 

“ I will prove you,” repeats Made- 
luoisellc in her former whisper. 

“And now,” proceeds the lawyer, 
stUl without minding her, “you ha<l 
bettor go. Think twice, before you 
come here again.” 

“Think you,” she answers, “twice] 
two hundred times i” 

“You wore dismissed by your lady, 


you know,” Mr. Tulkinglioru observes, 
following her out upon the staircaw, 
“its th(; most implacable and on- 
rannageablc of women. Now tuni over 
a new leaf, and take warning by what 
I say to you. For what I say, I 
mean ; and what I threaten, I will do, 
mistress.” 

She goe.-i down without anawering or 
looking liehiud her. Wlien she is gone, 
he goe.s down too; and returning with 
bis cobweb-covered bottle, devotes him¬ 
self to a leisurely enjoyment of its om- 
tonts ; now and then, as he throws his 
head lack in his chair, catching sight of 
the pertinacious Homan pointing from 
the ceiling. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

MrnEIl’S KARKATITE. 


Ir maik'i.. little now, how niueU 11 
thought of my living mother who th.ad 
told me evermore to consider her ilcad^ | 
I could not vciituiv to approach her, or ' 
to communicate with her in writing, for 
my sensAif the peril in which her life 
was paased w.as only to he equalled by 
ray fears of increasing it. Knowing 
that my more existence a.s a living 
creature was an unforeseen danger in 
her way, I clluld not always conquer 
that terror of. myself which had seized 
mo when I first knew the secret. At | 
no time did I dare to utter her name. | 
I felt as if 1 did not oven d.aro to hfSlr 
it. If the conversation anywhere, when 
I was present, took that du'cction, as 
it sometimes naturally did, I tried not 
to hear—I mentally counted, reiieated 
somStliiug that I knew, or went out of 
the room. I am eonsoious, now, that 
1 ^eil did these things when there can 
Save been no danger of her being spoken 
of; but 1 did lliem in the dread 1 had of 
hiwring anything that might lead to her 
betraySl, and to her betfayul through me. 

It matters little now how often I 
Recalled the tones of my mother’s voice, 
wondered whether I sUould ever boar it 
again as I so longcil to do, and thought 


how strange and desolate it was that it 
should I)e so new to me. It matters 
little that I watched for every public 
mention of my mother’s name ; that I 
passed ^ind rep.'vssed the door of her 
bouse in town, loving it, but afgaid to 
look at it; that 1 once eiSt in the 
theatre when my mother was there and 
saw me, and when we were so wide 
asunder, before the great comjiany of 
all degrees, that any link or confidenoe 
between us seemed a dream. It is all, 
all over. My lot has boon so bleat that 
1 can relate little of myself*whieli is not 
a story of goodness and generosity in 
others. I maf well pass that little, 
and go on. 

When nfe were settled at homo again, 
Ada and I had many conversutiuns 
with iny guardian, of which Bieliard 
was the theme. My dear girl was 
deeply grieved tliat ho should do their 
kind cousin so much wrong ; but she 
was so feithfal to Bichard, that she 
could not bear to blame him, even for 
that. My guardian was assured of it, 
and never coupled his name with a 
word, of reproof. “Bick is mistaken, 
my dear," he would say to hor» 
“Well, well! we have all been mis 
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taken over and over again. We must 
trust to yon and time to set him right.” 

We knew afterwards what we sns- 
l)eotcd then ; that he did not trust to 
time until he had often tried to open 
Bichard’s eyes. That he had written 
to him, gone to him, talked with him, 
tried every gentle and persuasivo mi 
his kindness could devise. Our poor 
devoted Richiird was deaf and Wind to 
all. If he were wrong, he would make 
amends when the Chancery suit was 
over. If he were groping in the dark, 
he could not do better than do his 
utmost to clear away tliosc clouds in 
which so much was confused and ob¬ 
scured. Suspicion and misunderstand¬ 
ing were the fault of the suit ? Then 
let him work the suit out, and come 
through it to his riglit mind. This 
was his unvarying reply. Jarndyce 
and Jarndyce had obtained such pos¬ 
session of bis whole mitnrc, that it w,is 
impossible to place any consideration 
Imforvi him which he did not—^witli a 
distorted kind of reason—make a new 
argument in favor .of his doing what lie 
did. “ So that it is oven more mis-1 
chievous,” said my guardian once tome, 
“to remonstrate with the poor dear 
fellow, tli.an to leave him alone.” 

I took one of these opportunities of j 
mentioning my doubts of Mr. Skimimle | 
as a gixKl ^viser for Bichard. 1 

“ Adviser ? ” returned my guardian, ‘ 
laughing. “ My dear, who would ad¬ 
vise with Skimpolo 2” 

Bnconrager would perhaps have 
been a bettef word,” said I. 

“Enoourager !” returned my guar¬ 
dian again. “Who coultl be encouraged 1 
by Bkiinpolc 1 ” 

‘Not Bichard ?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied. “Such an un¬ 
worldly, imealcnlating, gossamer crea¬ 
ture, is a relief to liim, and au amuse¬ 
ment. But as to advising nr encourag¬ 
ing, or occupying a serious station 
towards anybody or anything, it is i 
simply not to be thought of in such a ' 
child as Skimpnle.” 

'“Bray, cousin John,” said Ada, who 
had just joined us, and now looked over 
my shoulder, “what made him such a 
child ?” 


I “What made him snob a child?” 

; inquired my guardian, rubbing his 
\ head, a little at a loss. 

■ “ Yes, cousin John.” 

! “Why,” he slowly replied, roughen¬ 
ing his head more and more, “ he is ail 
sentiment, and—and susceptibility, and 
—and sensibility—and—and imagina¬ 
tion. And these qualities arc not 
regulated in him, somehow, I suppose 
the,.people who admired him for them 
in his youtli, attached too much im- 
portituee to them, and too little to any 
training that would have balanced and 
adjusted them ; and so he became what 
he is. Hey?” said my guardian, stop¬ 
ping short, and looking at ns hopefully. 
“ 'What do you think, you two ?” 

Ada glancing at me, said she thought 
It was a pity ha should he an expense to 
Kichard. 

“So it is, .so it is,” returaed my 
i guardian, hurriedly. “That must not 
I lie. We must amuge that. I must 
I jnovent ii. Th.at will never do.” 

I Anil I said I thought it was to lie 
regretted that he had ever intivslnced 
Bichard to Mr. Vlioles, for a present of 
live pounds. 

“Did he?” said my guardian, with 
a passing shade of vc.vation od his face. 
“But there you liave the man. There 
you have the m.an ! There is nothing 
mercenary in that, with him. He has 
idea of tlie value of money. He 
introduces Kick ; and then he is good 
friends with Mr. Tholes, and hon-ows 
five pounds of him. He means nothing 
by it, and thinks nothing of it. He 
toitl you himself, I’ll he hound, my 
dear' 

“ 0 yes !” said I. 

“Exactly!” cried my guardian, 
quite triumphant. “There you have 
the man ! If he liad meant any hivrm 
by it, or was conscious of any harm in 
it, he wouldn’t tell it. He tellfr it.as 
he does it, in mere simplicity. But- 
you shall see him in his own home, and 
then you ’ll understand him bettor. 
We must pay a visit^.to Harold Skim- 
pole, and caution liim on these points. 
Lord bless you, my dears, nn infant, 
an infant! ” 

In purauani* of this plan, we went 
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into London on an early day, and pre-. over; Imt there was a little plate of 
sented ourselves at Mr. Skimpole’s j hothouse necbirines on the table, and 
door. 1 there was another of grapes, and another 

He lived in a place called the Poly- of spenge-oakes, and there was a bottle 
gon, in Somers Town, where there of light wine. Mr. Skimpole himself 
were at that tiipe a number of poor reclined upon the sofa, in a dressing- 
Spanish refugees walking about in gown, drinking some fragrant coffee 
cloaks, smoking little paper cigars, from an old china cup—it was then 
Whether he was a better tenant than about midday—and looking at a collec- 
one might have sopposed, in consequence tiuu of Wallflowers in the Mcony, 
of his friend Somebody always paying He was not in the least disconcerted 
bis rent at last, or whether his inapti- by our appearance, but rose and received 
tude for business rendered it particularly us in his nsnal airy manner, 
difficult to turn him out, 1 don’t know ; “Here I am, you see!” he said,' 
but he had occupied the same house when we were seated : not without 
some years. It was in a state of some little difficulty, the greater part 
dilapidation quite equal to our expecta- of the chairs being broken. “ Here I 
tion. Two or fl)rco of thS area rail- am I This is my frugal breakf/tst. 
ings were gone ; the water-butt was Some men want legs of beef and mutton 
broken; the knocker was loose ; tho*j for breakfast; I don’t. Give me my 
bell handle had been pulled off a long peach, my cup of coffee, and my claret; 
time, to judge from the rusty state of I am content. I don’t want them for 
the wire ; and dirty footprints on the themselves, but they remind me of the 
steps were the only signs of its being sun. There’s nothing solar about legs 
inhabited. of beef and mutton. Mere animal 

■A slatternly full-blown girl, who satisfaction!” 
seemed to be bursting out at tlie neats “This is our friend’s consultmg room 
in her gown and the cracks in her shoe^ (or would be, if he ever prescribetl), 
like an over-ripe berry, answered our his sanctum, his studio,” said my guar- 
knock bv opening the door a very little dian to'us. 

way, ana stopping up the gap with her “Yes,” said Mr. Skimpole, turning 
figure. As she knew Mr. Jarndyce his bright face about, “this is the 
(indeed Ada and 1 both thought that bird's cage. This is where the birel 
she evidently associated him with the Uvea .and sings. iThey pluck his feathers 
receipt of her wages), she immediately now and then, and clip his wings ; but 
relented and* allowed ns to pass in. he sings, he sings 1 ” 

The lock of the door being in a disabled He handed us the grapes, repeating 
condition, she then applied herself to in his radiant way, “he sings ! Hot 
securing it with the chain which was an ambitious note, but still be sings.” 
not in good action either, and slid “ These are very fine,” said my guar- 
would wc go up-stairs y dian. “Apr&ent?” 

We went up-stairs to the first floor, “ No,” he answered. “No! Some 
still seeing no other furniture than the amiable gardener sells them. His man 
dirty footprints. Mr. Jarndyce, with- wautedto know, when he brought them 
out further ceremony, entered a room last evening, whether he riionld wait 
there, and we follow^. It was dingy for the money. ‘Beally, my friend,’ 
enou^, and not at all clean ; but I said, ‘ 1 think not—if your time is of 
famished with an odd kind of shabby any value fo you.’ I suppose it was, 
luxniy, with ’a large footstool, a sofa, for he went away.” 
afld Plenty of cushions, an ensy-chair. My guaidian looked at ns with a 
and plenty of pillows, a piano, books, smile, as 'though be asked us, “is 
drawing materials, music, newspapers, it possible to bo worldly with this 
and a few sketches and pictures. A baby?’ 

broken pane of glass in one of the “ This is a day.” said Mr. Skimqwda)' 
dirty windows was papered and waferod gaily taking a little cljiret in a tumbler, 
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“that will ever lie rciBemherecI here. 
We shall call it the Saint Clare and 
Saint Sumnierson day. Ton ninst see 
ray daughters. 1 have a hint-eyed 
daughter who is my Beauty daughter, 
I have a Sentiment danghter, and 
I have a Comedy danghter. Ton 
must see them all. They ’ll be era 
chanted.” 

He was going to summon them, when 
my guardian interposed, and asked him 
to pause a moment, as he wished to say 
a word to him first. “ My dear .Tam- 
Syce,” he oheorfully replied, going Irack 
to his sofa, “ as many moments as you 
please. Time is no object hero. We 
never know wliat o’clock it is, and we 
never care. Not the way to get on in 
life, you ’ll tell me ? Certainly. But 
we don't get on in life. We don’t pre¬ 
tend to do it.” 

My guardian looked at ns again, 
plainly saying, “ Ton hear him ?” 

‘Now Harold,” ho began, “the 
word I have to say, relales to Rick.” 

“The dearest friend I have!” re¬ 
turned Mr. Skimpole, cordially. “I 
suppose he ought not to be my dearest 
friend, as he is not on terms with yon. 
But he is, I can’t help it; he is full of 
youthfril poetry, and I love liim. If 
you don’t like it, I can’t help it. I j 
love him.” I 

The engaging fttiukness with which 
he made this declaration, really had a 
disinterested appearance, and captivated 
my guardian; if not, for the moment, 
Ada too. 

‘Tou are welcome to love him as 


the comicality of this idea, “ what am 
I to do ? If he takes me anywhere, I 
must go. And how can I pay ? I never 
have any money. If I had any money, 
I don’t know anything ateul it. Sup¬ 
pose I say to a man, bow much '! Sup- 
I i>ose the man says to me seven and 
■ sixpence ? I know nothing about seven 
and sixpence. It is impossible for me 
to pursue the subject, with any con¬ 
sideration for the man. I don’t go 
about asking busy people what seven 
and sixpence is in Moorish—which 1 
don’t understand. Why should I go 
about asking them what seven and six- 
I pence is in Money—which I don’t un¬ 
derstand '! ” 

“Well,’' said my IJnardian, by no 
means displeased with this artless reply, 
“if you come to any kind of journey¬ 
ing with Rick, you must borrow the 
money of me (never bre.athing the least 
allusion to that cireumsfemcc), and leave 
the oalcnlation to him.” 

“My dear Jarndyce,” returned Mr. 
Skimpole, “ I will do anything to give 
youfpleasure, but it scem.s an idle form 
j-a superstition. Besides, I give you 
my word. Miss Clare .and my dear Miss 
Summerson, I thought Mr. .Carstone 
was immensely rich. I thoug'At he load 
only to make over something, or to 
sign a bond, or .a draft or a cheque, or 
a hill, or to put something on a file some¬ 
where, to bring down^ a shower of 
money.” 

“ Indeed it is not so, sir,” said Ada. 
“ He is poor.” 

“ No, really ? ” returned Mr. Skira- 


mneh as you like,’’ returned Mr. Jarn- 
dycf, “but we must sW his pocket, 
Harold.” 

“Oh !” said Mr. Skimpofc. “His 
pocket ? Now, you are coming to what 
I don’t understand.” Taking a little 
more claret, and dipping one of the 
cakes in it, he shook his hear], and 
smiled at Ada and me with an ingenuous 
foreboding that he never could be made 
to understand. 

■ “If you go with him here or there,” 
said my guardian, plainly, “you must 
not lot him pay for both.” 

‘ “My dear Jarndyce,” returned Mr. 
Skimpole, his gepial face irradiated by 


pole, with his bright smile, “yon 
surprise mo.” 

“And not being the richer for trust¬ 
ing in a rotten re^,” said my guardian, 
laying his hand emphatically on. the 
sleeve of Mr. Skimpole’s dresdng-gown, 
“ be you very careful not to enepurage 
him in that reliance, Harold.” 

‘ My dear good friend,” returned 
Mr. Skimpole, “ and my dear Miss 
Summerson, an<|j my dear Miss.Clsue, 
how can I do that ’ It ’.s. business,, 
and I don't know business. It is he 
who eneourages me. He emerges from 
great feats of business, presents the 
brightest prospeels before me as thdr 
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result/, anil vails U[h)u me to admire | 
tliem. I do admire them—as bright i 
prospects. But I know no more about 
them, and I tell him so.” 

The helpless kind of candour with 
avhicli he jn'esented this before us, the 
iightheaited manner in which he was 
.-unused b; his innocence, the fantastic 
way in which he took himself under his 
own prelection and argued about that 
curious person, combined with the 
delightful ease of everything he said 
exactly to make out my guanlian's case. 
The more I saw of him, the more un¬ 
likely it seemed to me, when he was 
present, that he could design, conceal, 
or influence anything and yet the 
less likely that apjiearcd* when he j 
was not iiresent, .and the less agreeable 
It was to think of his having any- j 
thing to do with anyone for whom I 
cared. 

Iloaring that his examination (as he 
called it) was now over, Mr. Skimpole 
left the room with a radiant face to 
fetch his daughters (his sons had run 
away at various times), le.aviug »my 
guardian quite delighted by the manner 
in which he had vindicated his cbildisVj 
character. Uc soon came back, bring-! 
ing with^im the throe young ladies and i 
Mrs. Skimpole, w-ho had once tieen a | 
beauty, but was now a delicate liigh- 
nosed invalid, suflering under a com- j 
plication of disorders. i 

“ This,” satd Mr. Skimpole, “is my 
Beauty daughter, Aretliusa—plays and 
sings odds and ends like her &thcr. | 
This is my Sentiment daughter, Laura 
—plays a little but don’t sing. TBis 
is my Comedy daughter, Kitty—sings 
a little but don’t play. We all draw 
a little, and compose a little, and 
nony of us have any idea of time or 
money.” 

Mrs. Skimpole sighed, I thought, as 
if she would liave been ghod to strike 
out this item in tlie fiimily attainments, j 
1 also tbougbttbat sbe rather impressed 1 
be¥ si|^ upon my guardian, and that 
she took cyery o^rtJnity of throwing 
m another. 

“ It is pleasant,” said Mr. Skimpole, 
turning his sprightly eyes from one to 
the other of us, “mid it'is whimsically 


interesting, to trace peculiarities in 
families. In this family wo are all 
children, and I am the youngest.” 

Tha daughters, who appeared to be 
very fond of him, were amused by this 
droll fact; particularly the Comedy 
daughter. 

“My dears, it is true,” said Mr. 
Skimpole, “is it not ? So it is, and ko 
it must be, because, like the dogs in 
the hymn, ‘ it is our nature to.’ Now, 
here is Miss Summerson with a fine 
administrative capacity, and a know¬ 
ledge of details perfectly surprising. 
It will sound very strange in Miss 
Snmmerson’s cars, I dare say, .that 
we know nothing about chops in this 
house. But we don’t; not the least. 
We can’t, cook anything whatever. 
A needle and thread we don’t know 
how to use. We admire the peo¬ 
ple who possess the practical wis¬ 
dom wo want; hut we don’t quiirret 
with them. Then why should they 
quarrel with us? Live, and let live, 
we Kiy to them. Live upon your 
practical wisdom, and let us live upon 
you ! ” 

He laughed, but, as usual, seemed 
quite cibdid, and really to mean what 
ho said. 

“ We have sympathy, my fbses,” 
said Mr. Skimpole, “ sympathy for 
everything. Have we not ? ” 

“0 yes, papa!” cried the three 
daughters. 

“Ill feet, that is our family depart- 
meut,” said Mr. Skimpole, “in this 
hurly-bnrly of life. We ate capable of 
looking on and of being interested, and 
we do look onf and we are interested. 
What more can we'do ! Hero is my 
Beauty daughter, married these three 
years. Now, I dare say her marrying 
anothei- child, and having two more, 
was all wrong in point of political 
economy ; but it was very agreeable. 
We had oiu- little festivities on those 
occasions, ana exchanged soda! ideas. 

I She brought her young husband home 
j one day, dud they and their young 
I fledgelings have their nest up-staars. 
I dare say, .at some time or otiier, Sen- 
iiment anil Comedy will bring thejf 
hnsbiuids home, and h.avc their ne.sts 
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up-stairs too. So we get on, we don’t 
know how, hut somehow.” 

She looked very young indeed, to he 
the mother of two children; and I 
could not help pitying both her and 
them. It was evident that the three 
daughters had grown up as they could, 
and had had just as little hap-hiizard 
instruction as qualified them to be their 
father’s playthings in his idlest hours. 
His pictori^ tastes were consulted, I 
observed, in their respective styles of 
wearing their hair; the Beauty daugh¬ 
ter being in the classic manner; the 
Sentiment daughter luxuriant and 
Sowing; and the Comedy daughter in 
the arch style, with a good deal of 
sprightly forehead, and vivacious little 
curls dotted about the comers of her 
eyes. They were dre&sed to correspond, 
though in a most untidy and negligent 
way. 

Ada and I conversed with these 
young ladies, and found them wonder¬ 
fully like their father. In the mean¬ 
while Mr. Jamdyce (who had been rub¬ 
bing his head to a great e.\'tcnl, and 
hinting at a change in the wind) talked 
with Mrs. Skimpole in a corner, where 
we could not help hearing the chink of 
money. Mr. Skimpole had previously 
TolunWred to go home with us, and 
had withdrawn to dress himself for the 
purpose. 

“My roses,” he said, when he c.amc 
back, “ take care of mamma, lihe is 
poorly to-day. By going home with 
Mr. Jarudyee for a day or two, I shall 
hear the larks sing, and preserve my 
amiability. It has been tried, you 
know, and would, be tried again if I 
remained at home.” 

“That bad man !” said the Comedy 
daughter. 

“At the very time when he knew 
papa was lying down by his wall¬ 
flowers, looking at the blue sky,” Laura 
complained. 

“ And when the smell of hay was in 
the air 1 ” said Aretbusa. 

“ It showed a want of poetry in the 
man,” Mr. Skimpole assented; but with 
perfect good-humour. “ It was coarse. 
There was an absence of the finer 
touches of humanity in it! My 


daughters have taken great offence,” 
he explained to u.s, “at an honest 
man- ” 

“Not honest, papa. Impossible!” 
they all three protested. 

“At a rough kind of fellow—a sort 
of human hedge-hog rolled up,” said 
Mr. Skimpole, “who is a baker in this 
neighbourhood, and from whom we 
borrowed a couple of arm-chairs. We 
wanted a couple of arm-chairs, and we 
hadn’t got them, an<l therefore of course 
we looked to a man who Aarf them, 
to lend them. Well 1 this morose per¬ 
son lent them, and we wore them out. 
When they were worn out, he w.anted 
them back. He had them hack. He 
was contented, you will say. Not at 
all. He objected to their being worn. 
I reasoned with him, and pointed ont 
his mistake. I said, ‘Can yon, at 
yonr time of life, he so headstrong, my 
friend, a.s to persist th.at an arm-chair 
is a thing to put upon a shelf and look 
at 1 That it is an object to contemplate, 
to survey from a di.stance, to consider 
frora a point of sight ? Don’t you Avion) 
that these arm-chairs were borrowed to 
be sat upon ? ’ He was unreasonable 
and unpersuadable, and used intera- 
l>crato language. Being as patient as I 
am at this minute, I addressed another 
appeal to Iiim. I said, ‘Now-, ray 
good man, how'cvor our business capa¬ 
cities may vary, we are all children of 
one great mother, Nature. On this 
blooming summer morning here you sec 
me’ (I was on the sola) ‘with flowers 
before me, fruit upon the talile, the 
cloudless sky above me, the air full of 
fragrance, contemplating Nature. I 
entreat you, by our common brother¬ 
hood, not to interpose between me and 
a subject so sublime, the absurd %nro 
of an angry baker! ’ But he did,” 
said Mr. Skimpole, raising his laughing 
eyebrows in playful astonishment; “he 
did interpose that ridiculous figure, and 
he doles, and he will again. And there¬ 
fore I am very glad to get out, of'nis 
way, and to go hom" with my frieml 
Jarndyee.” , 

It seemed to escape his consideration 
that Mrs. Skimpole and the . daughters 
remained behind to encounter the Imker; 
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but this was so old a story to all of window, or to see the window, or to 
them that it hod becomes a matter of know where it was. I heard my name, 
course. He took leave of his family aud found that my guardian was pre- 
with a tenderness as airy and gracseful sentiug me, before I could move to a 
as any other aspect in which he showed chair. 

himself, and rode .away with us in i>er- i “ Pray be seated, Sir Leicester.” 

feet harmony of mind. We had an i “Mr. Jarndyce,” said Sir Leicester 

opportunity of seeing through some in reply, as be bowed and seated liim- 
open doors, as wc went dowu'Shiirs, self, “ I do myself the honour of calling 
that his own apartment was a palace to t here—” 

the* rest of the house. • \ “You do me the honour, Sir Lei- 

I could have no anticipation, and I cester.” 
had none, that .something very stiirtliiig “Th.ank you—of calling here on ray 
to me at the m(»rncnt, and ever memo- road from Lincolnshire, to express my 
rablo to me in what ensued frf»ui it, regret that any cause of complaint, 
was to happen before thi.s day was out. ^ however strong, that I may have against 
Our guest was in such sjiirits on the a gentleman wlio—who is known to 
way homo, that I*couhl do mfthing hut you and has been your host, aud to 
listen to him and wonder at liim ; nor whom therefore I will make no farther 
was 1 alone in this, for Ada yielded to Preference, should have prevented you, 
the same fascin.ation. As to my guar- ! still more ladies under your escort and 
dian, the vdiid, which had threatened clmrge, from seeing whatever little 
to become h.'tiMl in tiie east when w'e I there may be to gratify a i>olite and 
left Somers Tow’u, veered couijdetely | refined kisto, at my house, Ohesuey 
round, before we were a couple of wiles Wold.” 

from it. “You are exceedingly obliging. Sir 

Whetlu'.r of quostiouablc childishngss Leicester, and on liebalf of those ladies 
or not, ill any otlier matters, Mr. Skim-, (who arc preaent)aud for myself, I thank 
lH.de iuid a ehihrs enjoyment of change^ou very much.” 

;iud brigiit weather. In no way wwi- “It is possible, Mr. .larndyce, that 
rie*l by hif salbuis on the road, he was the gentleman to whom, for the reruns 
ill tlio drawing-ioolu before any of us ; I have mentioned I refrain from racing 
and I Jieanl him at tim piano while I further allusion—it is possible, Mr. 
was yet looking after my housekeeping, | Jarndyce, that that gentleanan may 
.singing reiVaius of barcfU’olos and ! have done me the honour so far to mis- 
drinkiiig songs*ltalian and German, by apprehend my character, as to induce 
the scori. you to believe that you would not have 

We were all assembled shortly bofo] liecn received by my local establishmeftt 
dinner, au«i he was still at the piano in Lincolnshire with that urllhnity, that 
idly picking out in his luxurious vi’a^ courtc'sy, which its members are in- 
litih: strains of music, an<l talking structed to show^to all ladies and gen- 
liotweeu whiles of finishing some tlemeii who present ttieuiselves at that 
.sketches of the ruined old Verulam house. I jncrely beg to observe, sir, 
w'.iU, to-moifow, which he had begun that the fact is the reverse.” 
a year* or two ago and bail got tired My guardian delieab ly dismissed 
of; when a card was lirought in, and my this remark without making any verbal 
guardian read ahiud in a suq>rised answer. 

Voice: “It has givmi me pain, Mr. Jam- 

“Sir Lciccstor Dedlock !” dyce,” Sir Lcicmer weightily proceeded. 

Tfce visitor was in the room wliilc it j “I assure yo/sir, it h.as given—Me— 
w'as yet* turning ij^und*with me, and i pain -to Icarh from the liousekeejicr at 
biWoro I half the powei to stir. If I had 1 Chesnoy Wold, that a gentleman who 
had it, 1 should have hurried away.' was lu your company in that part of the 
I had not even the presence of mind, 1 county, and who would ap]>ear to 
iu my giddiness, to retire to Ada in the ! possess a cultivated taste for the Fine 
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Arts, wa« likew'ise det^irrod, by some 
such cause, from cxaminiug the family 
pictures with that leisure, that atten¬ 
tion, that care, which he might have 
desired to bestow upon them, and which 
some of thoJii might possibly have re¬ 
paid.” Hero he produced a card, and 
read, with much gravity and a little 
trouble, through his eye-glass, ^‘Mr. 
IIuTold, — Herald — Harold—Skamp- 
ling—-Skuinpliiig—I bog your pardon, 
—Skirnpole.” 

‘This is Mr. Harold Skirapole,” 
said my guardian, evidently .surprised. 

* Oh !” exclaimed Sir Leicester, “I 
am liappy to moot Mr. Skirnpole, and 
to have the opportunity of tendering my 
personal regrets. I hope, sir, tliat 
when you again find yourself in myi>art 
of the county, you will be uuder no' 
similar sonae of restraint.” 

“ You are very obliging, >Sir Leicester 
Dcdlock. So eiK^ouragod, I shall cer¬ 
tainly give mys'-lf the jdeaHure and 
ailvanlage of another visit to your beau¬ 
tiful house. The owmers of such places 
as Oliesney Wold,” said Mr. Rkiinpole, 
with Ids usual lioppy and (‘asy air, 
“are jiublic heneficbn's. Tiicy arc* 
good enough to maintain a number of 
deliijjitful objects for the admiration 
and pleasure of us poor men; and md 
t«» reap alhthc atlmirutiou and plea.'iuro 
that tliey yield, is to be ungrateful to 
our benefcicti»rs.” 

Sir Leicester seeme<l to approve of 
this sentimuiit highly. “ Au artist, 

sir ?” 

“ No,” j*f‘tumod M!r. Skirnpole. “A 
I*erfectly idle man. A more amateur.” 

Sir Leicesti'r seemed to approve of 
this even more. ' He h<iped he might 
li.'ivo the good fortune to he<At Chesney 
Wold wdion Nfr. Skirnpole next came 
down into Lincolnshire. Mr. Skirnpole 
professed himself much ilattered and 
honored. 

“Mr. Skirnpole mentioned,” pur¬ 
sued Sir Leicester, ad(i,';^ssing himself 
again to my guartlian “-njontioned to 
' the housekeeper, who, as lie may have 
observed, is an old and attached retainer 
of the family—” 

-4* (“That is, when I walked through 
the house the other day, on the occasion 


of lay going down to vJ.sit Miss Sum- 
merson ami Miss Clare,” Mr. Skirnpole 
airily explained to ns.) 

“That the friend ^\ith whom lie had 
fonnerly been staying there, w'as Air. 
.Tarmlyco.” Sir Leicester bowed to the 
)>earor of that namt!. “And hence I 
became aware of tin? circumstance f(»r 
which I have professed my n'gret. 
That this should have occ.nrred to any 
gwitlcraan, Air. Jarndyce, hut especially 
a geuUenmn formerly known to Lady 
Dcdlock, and indeed claiming some <Ua 
1 tant connection with her, and for whom 
i (as I learn from my Lady herself) sho 
entertains a high res]»ect, doch, I assure 
yon, give—M q— pain.” 

‘Pray'say no niTJrc .alsnit it, Sir 
I Leicester,” returni'd my guardian. “1 
I am very sensible, as I am s-'uro we all 
' are, of your consideration. Indeed tin 
luistjike was mine, and I ought to 
apologise for it.” 

I I hud not once looked up.. 1 had i 
' seen the visitor, and had ird even ap¬ 
peared to iny.seir to hear tin; conver- 
saV*on. It surprises me to tind that- 1 
ItCan recall it, for it s(H-med to make no 
impression on me as itjjassrd. 1 hear<l 
them sp<*aking, hut my inljid was so 
ccmfusiHl, and my iu.stinclivu''a voidance 
of this geutlenma made his juuscnco 
distro-siiig to m(‘, that I tlioughl 
T understood nothing, tlinmgh the 
ru.shing in my bead and the beating of 
my heart. * 

“I mentioned the subject to Lady 
Dcdlock,” sai<l Sir Ijoici^ster, rising, 
“and my Lady informed me tliat sho 
had had the f>Ieasure of ox<-!iaiiging .a 
few word.s with Air. Jarndyce «id his 
wards, on the occasion of an accidental 
meeting during tlieir sojourn in the 
vicinity. I'ermU me, Mr. Jarndyce, to 
rejieat to yourself, and to tlieso lailies, 
the assurance I have alrciidy tendered 
to Air. Skirnpole. Circimtstances un¬ 
doubtedly ])revent my saying that it 
would alibi’d me any ^?ratilication to 
hear that Mr. Boythorn had favgred 
my house with ‘uis c.sence,.; but those 
circuiuBtances arc conlined to that gen¬ 
tleman himself, and do not extend 
beyond him.” 

“You knoW my old opinion of him,” 
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fiaiJ .Mr. Skimpole, llgktly appealing 
to us. “All aiiiiuble bull, wJu) is 
(!fterJnine<l to make every colour 
scarlet ! ” 

Sir Leicester Dedlock coughed, as if 
be could net jieasil'ly Iii'ar anotber word 
in reference to .siieli an individual; anil 
took liis leave with great ceremony and 
politeness. I got to my own room with 
all pos.sihlo speed, :iml remaiued there 
iintil J had recovered my sidf-eomnian^l. 
It had been vei) much disturbed; but 
I was thankful to ftnd, when I went j 
ilowii-stairs agaiu, that they only rallied ; 

* for liaving Ijcen shy and mute before j 
the gn‘at Lincolusljiro ]»aronel. 

By that lime 1 Jiad made u]> my rftind I 
ihab iiie ywriud ^a.s eomc ulfeu I must j 
lei! lay guardbui what I knew. The! 

ibility of iny being brouglit initi ^ 
eonl:u’i with my mother, of my being; 
t.da'M t<> ]i> r liou.se,—even of Mr. I 
Ski'uifle’s, !iowcv..r distantly assoei* j 
at. d w.th lae, receiving kindnesses and ! 

' Mii'aiioiis (Voin her husband,—was so 
•j.iinfnl, ill'll I felt 1 coiihl no longei 
^ iiid-- mvs.df wilbout his asslstauee. • 
When we had retired for the nigbtjiM 
'ud Ada ami i liad bad uur usual talk' 
r pi^lty room, 1 went mil. at my 
ag;un, and sought my gmirdiau 
his ho'iks. I knew he alwa.y.-s ! 
f ad at tli.at hour ; and as I drew near, i 
I sr:\v tho li.ihi .shinuig out int» tlie | 

5 asNugi* from lys reading-lamp. 

•‘May .1 (•■•me in, guardian T’ 

“Suicly, little woman. M’hat'stbo 
matter ‘i" 

■ Nothing is the mutter. I thought 
i would lihe to take this (jniet time of 1 
raying A word to you about my.self.” I 
lie )Mit a cli.Vir for me, sliut his liook, 
and imt it by, .and turned his kind 
uUeiilivc face t(»wardR me. I could not 
hel]i (.b.ser\iiig tliat it wore that curious 
(M»ression I had oh>,ervi»d in it once 
1 1 ,.fore--on that night when ho bad fciid 
(hat lui was in no trouble which 1 could | 
readily umlersfand. 

eoncerns yijji, my dear Es- 
kbor," saiikbe, ‘‘^ncerus us all. You 
vaiiuot be more ready to speak than I 
am lohe.ar.” 

“I know that, guardian. But I have 
such need of your advice and support. 


0 ! you -lon’t knowhow much need I 
liave to*ji!ght” 

He look(;d unprepared for iny being 
so cttmest, and even a little alarmed. 

“Or how anxious I h/ivo Wn to 
S])eak to you,’' said I, “ever since the 
vi.sitor was here to-day.” 

“ The visitor, my dear ! Sir Leicos- 
U^r PcdJoi'k ?’' 

“Yo.s.” 

He folded his arms, and sat looking 
at me witlian air of tho jjrofouudost 
n.'-'tonishiuent, awaiting what I should 
say next. I did not know how to 
pm‘)>are liim. 

“Why, said he, breaking 

into a smile, “our visitor and you are 
the tMu last ]»erHons oil eiirth 1 should 
have tlmuglit of eonneetiug lugetlicr !” 

“0 yes, guardian, J, know it. And 
I too, but a little while ago.” 

The smile ]»a.ssed from his fare, and 
be bei^amo gmver tlian before. lie 
crossed to the iloor to see that it was 
sliut ()uit I had seen to that), and re- 
Slimed lii.s seat before me. 

“ (inardiaiK” said I, “do you rc- 
member, when we W(,Te overtaki^n bv 
ibe thgmkTstorm, L;idy Pedloekb-* 
speaking to you of her Bi^t<'r ? ” 

“ Of course. Of course I do.”:* 
“And reminding you that she and 
her RLSicr had differed ; had 
their .several waysT ” 

‘ Of ciiurso.” 

“Why did they separate, guardinn T’ 
His face ijiiite altered a.s Ihj huikid 
L me. “My child, what llue^ti«*ns 
re these ! I never knew. No one 
bill, themselves ever did know, I 
believe. Wlio* coujd tell what the 
secrets of those two handKome and 
proiul weincu were ! You have seen 
Lady Dcdlock. If you bad ever seen 
her sister, you would know her to have 
bi'ou as roRolute and haughty as she.” 

“ 0 guardian, I liave seen her many 
.and many a tiwe ! 

“Scenbci^^’ ^ 

lie pausi/ a little, biting lus Up. 
“Then, Estner, when ^ui spoke to me 
long ago of Boythorn, and when I told 
you that he was idl but married oiu*e, 
an<l that Ou* Indy did not die, but dieiJ 
U> him, and that that^ime had had its 
A ^ 2 
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iuflueuoe on Bis later life—did you know 
it all, and know who the lady was ? 

“No, guardian,” I returned, fearful 
of the light that dimly broke upon me. 
“ Nor do 1 know yet.” 

“Lady Uedlock’s sister.” 

“And why,” I could scarcely ask 
him, “why, guardian, pray tell lue 
w'hy were they parted ? ” 

“ It was her act, and she kept its 
motives in her inflexible heart. He 
afterwards did conjecture (but it wjis 
mere conjecture), that some injury 
which her haughty spirit had received 
in her cause of quarrel with her sister, 
had w’oimded hc.r beyond all reason; 
but she wrote him that from the date 
of that letter slie died to him—as in 
literal truth she did—and that the 
resolution was exacted from her by her 
knowledge of his proud temjver and his 
.straiueil sense of hemor, which were 
both her nature too. In consideration 
for those master points in him, and 
even in considemtiou for them in her¬ 
self, she made t(ie sacrifice, she said, 
and would live in it and die in it. 
She did both, I fear: ccrbiinly he 
never saw her, never heard of,her from' 
tliat hour. Nor did any one.” 

“ O guardian, what have I done !' 


I cried, giving way to my grief; “ what 
sorrow have I innocently caused ! ” 
“You caused, Esther'? ” 

“Yes, guardian. Innocently, bid- 
most surely. That secluded sister is 
my first remembrance.” 

“No, no !” he cried, starting. 

“ Yes, guardian, yes ! And her 
sister is my mother ! ” 

I would have told him all my 
mother’s letter, but be would not boar 
it then. He spoke so timdurly and 
wisely to me, nn«l he put so jdairily 
before me all I had mysedf imperfectly 
thought and hoped in my better state 
of mind, that, iiciictrated as I had bi;en 
with fervent gratitude towards him 
through So many years, I believed I 
had never loved Liui so tloarly, never 
thanked iiim in my heart so fully, as I 
did that night. And when he hud 
Lakcn me to my room and kissed nio at 
the door, and when at last I lay down 
to sleep, my tliought was how cofl'ld I 
ever be busy enough, how could 1 ever 
Ihi good enough, how in ii»y little way 
cojTld 1 ever hojjc to be fova<‘tful eoouiih 
[of myself, devoted enough li» him, and 
useful enougli to others, to show him 
bow I blessed and honored hbu. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

TUB LETTER AND TUE ANriWER. 


My guardian called me into his room 
iKjxt nioruing, apd tlien i Udd him 
wh.at had l>een left untold on the 
previous night. There was- nothing to 
be done, he said, but t(» keep the 
secret, and to avoid another such en- 
ccninter as that of yesterday. He 
understood my feeling, and entirely 
shared it. He charged hiinstdf even 
with restraining Mr. J*’kinipole from 
improving his iqiportunity.. One person 
wh(jm he nee<i not nanie to me, it was 
not now ]io88ible for him to advise or 
help. He wished it were; but no 
such tiling could be. If her mistrust 
of the lawyer whom she had men¬ 


tioned w'ere well-founded, which h^* 
scarcely doubted, he dreaded disvviveiy. 
He knew something of him, both by 
sight and by reputation, ami it wa.-? 
certain that bo was a dangerous nifu). 
Whatever haj>pened, he repeatecUy im¬ 
pressed upon me with anxious aflee- 
tion and kindness, I was as innocent of, 
as himself; ami as unable to influence. 

“*Nor do I uuderstknd,” said he, 
“that any doubts temd towards'^ou, 
my dear. Much sfl^jucion. may exist 
without that conuexii*n.” 

“With the lawyer,” I retumed. 
“But two other jujrsons have come 
into my nund since 1 have beci: 
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anxious.” T}>cn 1 told liim all about me as a new and far off possibility that 
Mr. Guj)py, wlio I leared might have I underetocKl it. 

Iwul his vague surmises when I little ‘‘My dear Esther,” said my guardian, 
understood his mcani?jg, but in whose “ I have long had something in my 
silence after our last interview I ex* thoughts tliat I have wished to Kvy to 
l»rc8sed perfect confidence. you.” 

‘ ‘ Well, ” said my guardian. * ‘ Then ‘ ‘ Indeed ? ” 

we may dismiss him for the present. “I have had some difficulty in ai>“ 

Who is tlic* other ? ” preaching it, and I still have. I should 

I ealle<l to Ids recollection the French wish it to be so deliberately said, and 
maid, and the eager offer of herself she so deliberately considered. Would you 
had made to me. object to my ■writing it ? ” 

“Ha!” ho returned thoughtfully, “Dear guardian, Low could I object 
“that is a more alarming person than to your writing anything for me to 
the clerk. But after all, my <lear, it read?” 

wa.s but seeking for a new service. She “Then see, my love,” said he, with 
had seen you and Ada a little while his cheery smile; “am I at this 
I'cfore, ami it natftral,that you moment'juite as plain and easy—do I 
.should ct)me into her head. Sliemerely seem as open, as Jionest and old- 
]*roi)OK(‘d hersidf for ytmr maid, you ^fashioned, a.s 1 am at Jiny time ?” 
know'. She did nothing more.” 1 answered, in all earnestness, 

“Her manner was strange,” said I. “Quite.” With the strictest truth, 
“Yea, and her manner was strange for hi.s momentary iiesitation was gone 
when she took licr shoos off, and (it had not lasted a minulc), and his 
showed that cool relish for a walk that line, sensible., cordial, sterling manner 
might have ended in her death-bed,” was restored. 

said my guardian. “It would be use- “Do I look as if I .suppressed any- 

11 ]) such chani;cs and possibilities^J had any rt'servation at all, no matter 
There arc very few harmle.'^s circum-T what ?’h said he, with his bright clear 
stances liiat ■svonUl not seem full of eyes on mine. 

perilous meaning, so considered. Bo I answered, most assuredly 1.',* did 
hojKdul, little woman. Yon can be not. 

Dothiftg better than yourself; be that, “Can you fully trust me, and 
tljrmigh this knowdedge, as you were thoroughly rely on wdiat I profess, 
l^efore you hai) it. It is the best you Esther?” 

can do, for evoryboily's sake. I sharing “ Most thoroughly,” said I, with my 

the secret with y<iu-” whole heuii;. 

“And lightcniug it, guardian, so “My dear girl,” returne^l my guar- 
much,” said I. dian, “give me your hand.” 

“—Will be attentive to what passes He took it in,his, holding me lightly 
in tliat familj', so far as I cun observe with his {irm, and, Jooking down inL) 
it. from my distance. Ami if the time my face with the same genuine fresh- 
.should come when lean streUh out a ness and faithfulness of manner—the 

liand /'.o rend<T the least service to one old protecting manner which had made 

'\vlioin it is better not to name even that house my home in a moment— 

lure, I will not fail to do it for her dear said, “You have wrought changes in 

daughter’s sake.” me, little woman, since the xanter day 

I thanked lym with my whole heart, in the stage c^yteh. Fii'st and last you 
AVlijit could I ever do but thank him ! have done mt!* a world of good,, since 
3 was going out tl» door, when he that time.” ^ 

asked me lo sUy% moment. Quickly “Ah, guardian, whaUiave you done 
luriiing round, I saw that same ex- for me since that time !’* 

)nession on Ids face agairt ; and all at “But,” said he, “that is not to be 
once. 1 ddn’t know how. it ffaslied udou remembered now.” 
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It never can be forgotten.” with Mrs. Kacbnel, than if I had had no 

“Yes, Esther,” said he, with a gentle one in the w'orld to speak to or to look 
soriouBnosH, “it is to be forgotten now’; at. I passed to the altered days when 
to be forgotten for a while. You are 1 was ho blost as to find friends in all 
only to remember now, that nothing around me, aiid to be belovcKi. I cjiii 
can change me as you know me. €an to the time wdieu I first .saw my dear 
yoTi feol quite assured of that, my girl, and w.as received into that .sisterly 
J^.ar afi’ection which was the grace and be.oaty 

“1 can, and I do,” I said. of my life. I recalled the first bright 

“ That *8 much,” he answered, gleam of welcome which had shone out 
“That’s everytlnng. But I must not of those very wdndowH ui>on our ex¬ 
take that, at a word. I will not write pe'etant faces on that cold bright night, 
this something in my thoughts, until and which had never paled. I lived 
you have quite resolved within your.'^clf my happy life there over again, I Avent 
i.Imt notliing can -change me as you through my illness ami recovery, 1 
know me. If you doubt that in the thought of myself so altered ami of 
least degree I will never write it. If those around me so unchanged ; ainl all 
you are sure of that, on good considora-1 tlim happ’UCsS shouedike a light, from 
lion, send Charley to me this night j one coiitral figure, rej'rcsented bofin-i- 
week—‘for the letter.’ But if youd me by the letter on the table, 
arc not quite certaiu, never send. I opened it and rend it. It was so 
Mind, I trust to your truth, in this impressive in its love for mo, and in the 
thing aa in everything. If you are unselfish caution it gave me, and the 
not quite certain on that one point, i consideration it show<‘d foi- me iii rv^-ry 
never send ! ” ! word, that my eyes were too often 

“ duardian,” s.aid T, “lam already | blinded to rernl muck at a time. But 
certain. I can no more be ckariged in [ 1 road it through throe limes, before I 
that conviction, that you can be chauged j laid it dow'ii. I had thi>iight before- 
tow’arda me. I shall send Charley for Wiand tluit T know its purport, and I 
tlu‘ letter.” •* 1 did. It asked me, would 1 be the 

He shook my hand and said no more. I mistress of Bleak 1 louse. ^ 

Nor'nas anymore said in refcrcncis to I It was not a love loiter timugh it 
thi.‘i conversation, either by him or me, i cxin’csscd so much love, but was 
through the whole week. Wiiou the | written ju.st as he would at any time 
appointed night came, J said to (’barley ' have spoken to mo. i wiav his face, 
as soon as I whs alone, “Co and ! and lieju'd liis voice, aiM felt tin? ia- 
knock at Mr. Jarndyce’s door, Charley, | fiucnce of his kind ]»rotoctiiig )nanuer, 
and say you have come from me—‘fori in every line. It adtb-essed me as if 
the letter.l” Charley went up the j our places wore rovcr.sed : as if .all tin* 
stairs, and down the stairs, and along ■ gtod deeds liad been mine, and all the 
the passages—the zig*zsg way a))outtho j feelinga they had awakened, his. It 
old-fashioned liousf. seemed very long in j dwelt on my being young, .and lie pa-st. 
my listening ears that night—and so I the prime of life ; on hi.s having attained 
came back, along the passago.s, and a ripe age, while I was a child ; on liis 
down the stairs, and up the stall's, and writing to me with a silveied hcitfi' ami 
brought the letter. “Livy it on the knowing all lliia so well as to set it 
tahle, Charley,” said I. So Charley in full before me for inatimi delibera- 
laid it on the table and went to l»ed, I tion. It told me that I would gain 
and 1 sat looking at it i^dtliout taking j nothing by such a marriage, and lose 
it up, thinking of many tn^iigs. nothing by rejecting it; for no uew 

I began with my overslimloAved child- relation could chhau^ the tenderness 
hood, and pasi/' .1 through those timid in which he held me, and whatever my 
days to tlie heavy time when my aunt | decision was, he was certain it would 
lay dead, with her resolute face so cold | be right. But lie had considered tbi,. 
?fud set; and when I w'us more solitary 1 step anew, since our late cojifi<5encc, and 
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had decided on taking it; if it only 
served to hIjow ntc, through one poor 
inwtuiice, that the whole world would 
readily unite to falsify the stem pre¬ 
diction of my childhood. I w^aa the 
last to kuow what haj^piness 1 could 
hestow u|M>n him, but of that he said 
no more ; for 1 was always to romoniber 
tliat I ttwod him iu»tliiiig, and that he 
was my debtor, and for very iimch. 
lie had often tliouglit of our future ; 
uud, foreseeing tliat the time Uiust 
Come, and fearing tliat it might come 
soon, wlioii Ada (now very nearly of 
ag(') would leave us, and when our 
lircseut mode of life must be broken 
up, had become accustomed to rcliect 
on this ]>ro|.obaf. Tlifis l^a made it. 
in felt tliat 1 could ever give him tho 
best right he eonld have to bo my proj 
tector, and if 1 Ibit that I could lia{»})ily 
and justly boeomc the dear eomjianion 
of his remaining life, superior, to all 
lighter eliancesand changes than Death, 
even llien he could nut liave me bind 
myself irrevocaldy, while this letter was 
yet so new to me ; hut, even then, I 
must have amjde time for recousidora- 
tion. In tiial e.a.se, or in the OJlpus^£ 
case, let him he unchanged hi his uhi 
relationf in his tdd manner, in the old 
name by which I called him- Ami as 
to his hri.glit Dame Durden and little 
lionsekeejioj-, slie would cvf;r he the 
same, he Know. 

This was *iie suhstance of the letter; 
written thruugliout with a justice and 
a dignity, as if lie were indeed luy 
re.sponsihhj ‘nianlian, impartially rejire- 
senting the pj'o])ii»al of a frieml against 
whom in his integrity he stated the full 
case. 

But ho did not hint to me, that when 
I had been lietter-looking, he had bad 
thlb same ]-roceediiig in hk thoughts, 
and hail ri frained from it. That when 
my old face was gone from me, and 1 
hail no attractions, he could love me 
just tis Well as in luy fairer days. That 
discovery of my birth gave him no 
shock*. That hifi generosity rose above 
my disfi^uvemeflt, and my inberitanoe 
of sliamo. That tho more 1 stood in 
need of such fidelity, tile more finuiy I 
might trust in him to Uie last. 


But/knew it, I knew it well now. 
It came upon mo as the close of* the 
benignant hiatory I had been pursuing, 
and I felt that 1 had but one thing to 
do. To devote my life to his hap¬ 
piness was to thank him poorly, and 
wbat had I wisheil for the other 
night hut Some new' means of thanking 
him ? 

Still I cried very mucli; not only in 
the fullness of my heart after reading 
the letter, not oidy in the strangeness 
of the prospect—for it was strange 
though I had expected the contents— 
but as if something for wliich there 
was no name or distinct idea were iu- 
definitoly lost to me, I was very happy, 
very thankful, very hopeful; but 1 cj ied 
very much. 

By-and-by 1 went to my old glass. 
My eyes were red and swollen, and I 
said, “0 Esther, Esther, can that be 
you !” 1 am afraid the face in tho 

glass was going hi cry again at this re¬ 
proach, but I held up my finger at it, 
and it stopped. 

“That is more like the composed 
look you comforted me with, my dear, 
when you sliowed me such a change ! 
said I/i beginning to Jet down my hair. 
“When you are mistress of Bleak 
House, you arc to be a.s cheerftl as a 
bird. Jn fact, you aie always to be 
cheeiful; so let us begin fur once and 
for all.’’ 

1 went on with my hair now, quite 
comfortably. I sobbed a little still, but 
that was because 1 had been cryjng; 
not because I was crying IJien. 

“And so Kstiicr, my dear, you are 
lm])py for life* Happy with your best 
friends, happy in your old home, happy 
in the power of doing a great <k*al of 
good, arill happy (in the uudcserveil love 
of the best of men.” 

I thought, all at once, if my guardian 
had married some one else, how should 
I have felt, and what slnmld I have 
done ! That^would have been a change 
indeed. It’presented my life iq such a 
new and Olank form, that I rang my 
housek<‘<*ping keys amJH^avc them a kiss 
before J laid them down in their basket 
again. 

Then I went on to think, as I dresstd 
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my lialr before Uie glass, how ofOen had 
I considered within myself that the deep 
traces of my illness, and the circnin- 
Ktances of my birth, were only new 
reasons why I should be busy, busy, 
bnsy—useful, amiable, serviceable, in 
all honest, unpretending ways. This 
was a good time, to Iw sure, to sit 
down morbidly and cry ! As to its 
seeming at all strange to me at first 
(if that were any excuse for crying, 
which it was not) that I was one day to 
be the misti'o,ss of Bleak House, why 
should it seem strange * Other people 
had th{)Ughl of such things, if I had 
not. “Don't you roinernher, my plain 
dear,” I aske.<l myself, looking .at the 
glass, “ what Mrs. Woodc'urt said be¬ 
fore those scars were there, about your 
marrying-” 

I’erliaps the name bro\ight them to 
my rcmemlirance. The dricsl remains 
of the flowers. It would lie liettcr not 
to keep them now. They hail only 
been preserved in menmry of sometbiug 
wholly pjuit and gone, hut it would bo 
better not to keep tbem now. 

They were i n a hook, .and it happened 
to be in the ne.xt room—our sitting- 
room, dividing Ada’s chambef from 
mine. 1 took a candle, and wont softly 
in to Vetch it from its shelf. After I 
had it in my hand, 1 saw my Iroautifiil 
darling, through llie open door, lying 
asleep, and 1 stole in to kiss her. 

It was weak in me, I know, and I 
could Lave no reason for crying ; hut I 
dropiied a tt.ar upon her dear face, and 
another, and another. Weaker than 
that, I t«)k the withered flowers out, 
and jiiit them for a moment to her lips. 
I thought ohoiil ticr‘lovc for Richard ; 
though, indeed, the flowers had nothing 
to do with thitt. Then I took them 
into my own room, and burned them at 
the candle, and they were dust in an 
instant. 

On entering the breakfast-room next 
morning, I found ray guardian just as 
usual: (piite as frank, as oixul, and free. 
There being not ie least constraint in 


his manner, there was none (or I think 
there wuis none) in mine. I was with 
him several times in the course of the 
inoniing, in and out, wlien there was 
no one there ; and I thought it not un¬ 
likely that he might spciik to me 
alKiut the letter ; but he did not Kiy a 
word. 

So, on the next morning, and the 
next, .and for at least a w'eek; over 
wh(ch time Mr. Skinijiolc pirolonged his 
stay. I ex))ecti-d, every day, that my 
guardian might speak to me about the 
letter; hut he never did. 

I thougiit then, growing uneasy, that 
I ought to write an answer. I tried 
over and over again in my own roinii at 
night, but I could put vnrito an answer 
that at all began like a good answer ; 

, 0 I thought oach night 1 wnuld w.ait 
ono more day. And 1 wailed seven 
moi’C days, and ho never saiil a word. 

At kist Mr. Rkimpdie having de- 
jiarted, we three were one afternoon 
going out for a ride; and I being 
dressed before Ada, and going down, 
cainy uiioii my guardian, with bis haek 
b'yihrds me, .standing at the. drawing- 
pom window lookitig out. 

He turned on my ooming in, and 
said, smiling, “Aye, it’s you, little 
woman, is itan<l looked out again. 

I had made up my mind to apeak to 
him now. In short, I had come down 
on pnr]«)se. “ bruardian," I said, rather 
hesitating and troinhling, ' whenw-oiild 
you like to have the answer to the letter 
Chiirley came for ? ” 

“When it's ready, my dear,” he 
replied. 

“I tliiiik it is ready,” said I. 

“Is Oharley to bring it ?” bo asked, 
pleawintly. 

“No. I have brought it myself, 
guardian,” I returncul. 

I put my two arnna round his neck 
and kissed him ; and he said was this 
the mistress of Bleak House; and I 
said yps; and it m.ade no difl'orence 
presently, and we all went out tngethce; 
and I said nothing' to -piy precious j>et 
about it. 
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CHAPTER XLY. 

IN TRUST. 


Okr raonnni; wlicn I h?ifl done 
ling about wiib my Imskots of keys, as 
jny beauty and I were walking round 
and round tlic garden I ba|j])Oijed to 
turn my eyes towards the house, and 
saw a long tliin shadow going in which 
looked like Mr. Vlioles. Ada had been j 
tilling me only that morning, of her 
hojK’s that lUeltard might exhaust liis 
ardor in the (’hancery suit by being so , 
very earnest iu. itand tlicrefure, not 
to danj|) my dear girPs spiritR, I said 
notfiing about Mr. Vholes’s shadow. • 

Presently eumcCharley, lightly wind¬ 
ing among the bushe.s, and tripping 
along tho jjatha, as rosy and pristty as 
one of Flora's aiUmdants instead of my 
maid, saying, “0 if you ]dcase, iniss, 
would you step and speal^to Air. Jam- 
ilycf ! ” ^ 

It was one of Charley's ])eeuliariti^, 
that whenever sbe was ebarged with 
message she always b<‘gan to deliver it 
a.s .soon she beheld, at any distance, 
th(‘ person for whom it was inlomled. 
Therefore T saw^ Cliarley, asking me in 
lier usu.al form of words, to “step and 
speak ” to Air. Jarndyce, long before I 
heard licr. And wlnui I did hear her, 
she ha<l Biai<l it so often that she was 
out of hmath. 

I told Ada I would make liaste hack, 
and inquire<l of Charley, as wo wAit 
in, whether there was not a gentleman 
witli Atr. Jarndyoo ? To w'hich Char¬ 
ley, whose grammar, 1 confe.ss to luy 
shame, never did any erciUt to my 
edut'iStional powers, replied, “Yes, 
uiiss. Him as eorne dowm in tjje coun¬ 
try with Mr. Kieliard.” 

A more cum}>h'te contrast than my 
jmardian and Mr. Vholes, I siv|>pose 
th*i'e could not bo. 1 found them lottk- 
ing at one another aft’oss a table; the 
one so 0 |»eu, ana the other so <dt)8e; 
’the one so broad and upright, and the 
other so narrt>w and stooping ; the one 
giving out wlukt he had*to say in such 


a rich ringing voice, and the other 
kGe])ing it in iu such a cold-blooded, 
gasping, fi.sh-likc manner ; that I 
thought I never had seen two people 
so unmatcbeil. 

“You know Mr, Vholes, my dear,” 
said iriy guanlian. Not with the greatest 
urkinii.y, I must say, 

Mr. Vholes rose, gloved and buttoned 
u]» as usual, and .seak'd hiui.self again, 
just as he had seated liini«:elf bosidc 
Uieliard in Die gig. Not linvitig Kich- 
ard U) look al, he looked straight before 
him. 

“Mr. Vlioles,” said my guardian, 
eyeing his black figure, a.s if he were a 
bird of ill-omen, “luis bro\ight an ugly 
report of our most unfortunate Rick.” 
Laying a marked emphasis on most 
unfortunate, as if the words were rather 
descriptive of his connexitai with Mr. 
Vholes. 

1 sa^down between them ; Air. Vholes 
remained immtfvcable, cxet*]it ih^t he 
secretly picked at one of the red pimples 
on his yellow face with his black 
glov(^ 

“And as Rick and you an* happily 
good friends, I should like to know,” 
said my guardian, “what, you think, 
my dear. Would you Im*. so good a^ to 
—as to speak ut», Mr. VhoTos 

Doing anything but that, Air. Vholes 
observed : 

“I have been saying that I hnvo 
reason t <4 know. Miss Surnmorson, a.s 
Air. C.’s professional adviser, tliat Air. 
C.’s circumstances are at the present 
moment in an embarras.sed state. N(«t 
80 much in point of amount, as owing 
to the pecuUrg-and pressing nature of 
liuhilitieB Mr. C. has incurred, and the 
means he has of liquidating or uieetiug 
the same. I have Htavc<l off many 
little matters for Mr^O.; but there is 
a limit to staving off, and we have 
reached it. 1 have made some advanwV 
out of pocket to accommodate Ihcao 
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unpleasantneRses, but I necessarily look 
to bfinj? rt']»ni<l, for 1 do not pretend to 
l>e a man uf capital, and I liave a 
father to support, in the Vale of Taun¬ 
ton, besides gtriving to realiBc some 
little independence for three dear girls 
at boine. My ap]')rehensioTi is, Mr. C.’s 
circum.st[inees ticing such, lest it should 
end in his obtaining leave to part with 
his commission ; wliich at all events is 
desirable to bo made known to his con¬ 
nexions.” 

Mr. Vholo.s, who had looked at me 
■while s]ieaking, licrc merged int<> the 
silei»ee he eonld liardly bo said to have 
broken, so .stilled was his tone; and 
iookod b<;fore him again. 

“Imagine the poor fellow without 
even his pvo.^ent resouvec,” said my 
guardian to mo. “ Yet W'hat can I 
do' You Icjtow him, Esther. He 
would no\cr accept of hedp from me, 
now. To offer It, or hint at it, would 
bo hi drive him to an extremity, if 
nothijig else did.” 

Mr. Vholes hereupon addi*es.sod me 
ag.ain. 

“ V'hatMr. .Tanidyeo roinark.s, miss, 
is no doubt the case, and is the dilli- 
culty. 1 do not see tluil anything is to 
lx: d^^no. I d«» not say that anything is 
to be done. Far from it. I merely come 
down here inuler the seal of confidenee 
and mention it, in order that every¬ 
thing may be oj>cnly cjirried on, and 
that it may not be said afterwards that 
everything was not openly carried on. 
M 3 ^wi^h is that everything should be 
(jpeuly carriV<l on. I desire to leave a 
good nan>e Whind ino. If 1 consulted 
inerely my own interests -witb Mr. 0., 
I should not Ite her‘(&. So insurmount¬ 
able, .T.s you must well kjiow,^ would be 
lu.s objections. This is not a profes¬ 
sional jilteud.ince. This e.'in bochargod 
to nobody. I Lave no interest in it, 
cxcojd as a mcmlaT of Sijcicty and a 
fatljer —iihd a son,” said Mr. Vholcs, 
who had nearly forgotten that point. 

It ai-poared to us that Mr. Mioles 
sai<l m'itliov more nor less than the 
truth, in iiitiinTftiiig that he sought to 
divide t.lic rcRjmiisihility, snnh as it 
'vufi, of knowing KicJiard's situation. 

I could ouly suggest that 1 should go 


dow'n to Deal, where Richard was then 
stationed, and soe him, and try if it 
were possible to avert the worst. Witb- 
out consulting Mr. Vholes on this point, 
I took my guardian aside to proynise it, 
while Mr. Vholes gauntly stiilked to 
the fire, and wuinned his funeral gloves. 

The fatigue of the journey formed an 
immediate objection on my guardian’s 
part; but as I s.aw he had no othcjr, 
and I was only too happy to go, I 
got his coTiscnt. We had then merely 
to disi»ose of Mr. Vholes. 

“Well, sir,” said Mr. Jamdyce, 
“Miss Sumraerson will communicate 
with Mr. Oarstime, and we can only 
hope that Ids position may bo yet re¬ 
trievable. You will allow me to order 
you lunch after yonr journey, sir.” 

'■ “I thank yen, Mr. Jarndyce,” sjiid 
Mr. Vhole.s, putting out Lis long black 
sleeve, to cheek the ringing of the hell, 
“not any. I thank you, no, m)t a 
morsel. ATy digestion is much im¬ 
paired, and I am hut a poor knife and 
fork at any If 1 was to jiartakc 

I of 55olld food at this pjTiod of the day, 
i 1 ‘fioii’t know what the consequences 
^^liglit he. Everything having been 
openly earned on, sir, I will now witi 
I your permission take my lenvc'; ’ 

“And I would that you could take 
your leave, and we could all tjike our 
leave, Mr. Vlioles,” returned my guar- 
. dian, bitterJv, “of a 0au.se you know 
I of.” 

j Mr. Vholes, whose Mack dyt 
dee]) from head to foot that it had 
quite steamed beiure the fire, diffusing 
a ‘Very uiqdeasaui perfume, made a 
shoii. one-sided inclinsition of his head 
from the neck, and slowly shook it. 

“We whose ambition it is to be 
looketi upon in the light of respectable 
practitioners, sir, can but put our 
sIjouMci'r to tlje wheel. We do it, sir. 
At least, I do it myself ; and I wish to 
think well of my jjrofessional brethren, 
one and all. You are t^nsible of an 
obligation imt to refer to me, miss/ iu 
communicating with Mr. C. ?” 

I saiil I would be careful not to do it. 

“Just so, miss. Good morning. 
Mr. Jannlyee, good nidniing, sir.” 
Mr. ViioleB put his dead glove, which 
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scarcely seemod to have any hand in it, 
on iny liiiwrs, and then on my guar* 
dianV fingers, and took l»i« long thin 
shad))w away. I thought of it on the 
outside of the eoaeh, ])aRsing over all 
tlic sunny landscapo between us and 
London, shilling the seed in the ground 
as it glided along. 

Of oinirso \i became necessary to tell 
Ada. wiiove J was gotJig, and why I was 
going ; and <d' course she was anxious 
and distressed. But she was too true 
to liiidiarJ t(v say anything hut words 
of pity and wonis (d’ exeiiso ; and in a 
im»rt’ loving sjurit still—my dear, de¬ 
voted girl !--slu'. wrote him a long let- 
tei’, of wliieli 1 Wok charge. 

(lliarley was t-‘ be my \rav*-lling com- 
panion, though I am sure I wanted 
none, and M ould willingly liave left her* 
at home. We ;ill went to London that 
afternoon, and finding two places in the 
mail, Secured them. Atour usualIn'd- 
time, (jhatl»-y and I were rolling away 
RutMard, Mith the Kentisli letters. 

It was :i nights journey in those 
coach times ; Imt we had the mail to 
oui-Reh es, and did not find the 
very tcdioiiR. It passid with me as l 
it. w ould with most people under*' 
such cirWinistances. At one while, luy 
jounmy l<»oked hopeful, and at another 
lu-peloss. Ah.w 1 thought that 1 should 
«lo sonic good, and now I wondered iiow 
1 Could cvi-r h.ave supj)Osc<l so. N(»w it 
seeiiioil om‘ %f tlm most reasonable 
tilings in ihe world that I shouM have 
come, un»l now one of the luovSt unrea- 
suiable. Tii what state 1 should find 
Bichai'il, what f shouhl say to him, ami 
what he wuiuld say to me, occiipitMl niy 
mind by turns MitU these two slates of 
feeling ; ami the wlu-cls seemed to play 
one tune \t‘) which the Imrdeii of my 
gnaTvian'.s letfiir sot itself) over and 
over again all night. 

At hvd wo came into the' nariMW 
streets oi' Beal : and very gloomy they 
were, up"U a^’aw misty morning. The 
lo’ig fiat Inach, with its little irregular 
houses, M’oodcn aiul brtek, and its litter 
ofcapslau?!, ami |:ifat boats, and slu'ds, 
’ami bare upriglit poles with laokle and 
blocks, and loose gravelly waste places 
overgrow'ii with grass aiwi weeds, wore 


as dull an ap])earanee as any place I 
ever saw. The sea was* heaving under 
a thick w’hite fog ; and nothing else 
was moving but a few early ropemakers, 
who, with the yarn twi.sted round their 
bodies, looketl as if, tired of their j»re- 
seiit RtaU* of existence, they were spin- 
uingthcniRclves into cordage. 

But when we got into a wanu room 
iu an excellent hotel, and sat down, 
coiijfortal>Iy washed and dressed, to an 
early breakfast (for it was too late to 
think of going to bed), Deal liogau to 
look more clujerful. Our little room 
was like a ship’s cabin, and that de¬ 
lighted Oliaricy very much. Then th( 
fi»g began to rise like a curtain ; and 
minibers of sliips, that we Imd had no 
id(‘a were near, apjjcaied. 1 don’t 
know how many sail the waiter told us 
wore then lying in the Downs. Some 
of these vessels were "f grand size ; one 
was a large Indiaman just conu' home : 
and when the sun shone tlirough the 
clouds, making silvery pools in the 
dark sea, the way in vidiich tlu^se sliijis 
brightened, and sliadowed, amlclmnged, 
amid a bustle of bo.ats jmtting olf troni 
tbe sliore to them and from them to the 
shore, Jtud a general lifi* and motion in 
theiTiselves ami everything around tliem, 
was most beautiful. 

The large Indiaman was our great 
attraction, boca.uRe she had come into 
the Downs in the night. She was sur- 
roundoil by boats; and wc said how 
glu»l the pe<i)ile on boaid of her must 
bo to come ashore. Oharley M*as curi¬ 
ous, too, about the voyagt> aud about 
the heat In India, aud the serpents and 
tlic tigers; and as she pickctl up such 
information much faster than gmnnnar, 

1 told her what I knew on tbos(j points 
I told her, too, how jieople hi sucli 
voyages wore .soineLimcs wrecked and 
oasf on rocks, mIilto tliey wcni Raved 
by the iiitrejii'Uty and huinaiiiiy of one 
mall. Anti (Jli.ailey a^king liow that 
Could be, I t*>UI her how wc knew at 
home of sucli a casi;. • 

I had tlioiight of sending Ivichard a 
note, sa)’hig J M-as fli«':.^but it seemed 
so much bolter to go to 1dm without 
propanitioii. As he lived in barriick^ 
I was a little doubtful whcthci this was 
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feasible, Tmt wc went ont to reconnoitre. 
Peeping in n.t the gate of tbo lMirra(^k 
yard, we fotmd everything very quiet at 
that time in the luoiiiing ; and 1 asked 
a Serjeant standing on the guardhouse- 
steps, where he lived. He sent a man 
iKjfore to show me, who went up some 
bare stairs, an<l knocked with his 
knuckles at a door, and left iis. 

“Now then !” cried Eichard from 
within. So I left Charley in the little 
I)assJige, and going on to the half-ojK^r. 
do(jr, said. “Can I come in, EiclumJ. 
It’s only Dame Burden,” 

He was writing at a table, with a ; 
great confusion of clothes, tin cases, 
Iwjoks, l»oots, brushes, ami portman¬ 
teaus, strewn all about tlu^ floor. He 
was only lialf-drossod—in plain.clothcs, 

I observed, not in uniform- -and his 
hair was unbrushod, and be looked us 
wihl as his room. All this I saw after 
lie had heartily welcomed mo, and I ^ 
was K(‘ated near him, for lie started 
upon hearing my voice, ami cauglit me in 
his arms in a nnmient. Boar llicliard ! 


culty, and had come to consult with 
him what could best be done. 

“Like you, Esther, hut useless, and 
so not like you !” said be with a melan¬ 
choly smile. “I am away on leave 
this day—should have been gone in 
another hour--and that is to sinootii it 
over, for my soiling out. Well 1 Let 
bygones ho bygones. So this calling 
follows the rest. I only want to havo 
bet'll in the church, to have made the 
round of all the professions.” 

“Eicliard,” I urged, “it is not so 
hopeless as tliat ?” 

“Jisiher,” he returned, “it is in¬ 
deed. I am just so near disgrace as 
that those who are put in autliority 
over me (as the cat(;chism goes) would 
far rather lie without uie tlian with me. 
And they are right. Apart from debts 
and duns, and all sncIi drawbacks, I 
am not fit even for this employment. 
I have no care, no mind, no In-art, no 
soul, but for one tiling. Why, if tliia 
bubble hadn’t broken now,” lie sai<l, 
tearing the letter he had writlon into 


He was ever the same to me. Down fragments, and moodily casting them 
to—all, jiotT ]ioor fellow !—to the end, j^j^ay, by driblets, “how could I have 
he never received me hut Muth some- ,|goije abroail ? I must }i:i,ve been 


thing of hi.s old merry boyish manner. 
“Good Heaven, my dear little | 


ordered abroad ; Imt how could I Jiuvo 
gone. How could I, with nf/ oxperi- 


woniau,” said lie, “how do you come ' cnee of that thing, trust even Yholea 
here. Who could have thought of | unless I w'as at his back !” 

I supjwsc lie knew by my face what 
I was alnnit to say, but h(‘ cuugbt tlie 
hand 1 had laid upon bis arm, and 
touched my own Ii[)H with it to prevent 
me from going on. 

‘ No, Bame Burden ! Tw«) subjects 
I-forbid—must forbid. Tlie first is 
Joliu Jarndycc. The second, you know 
what. Call it madness, and 1 tell you 
I can’t help it now, and can’t he sane. 
But it is no such tiling ; it is the one 
object J have to pursue. It is a ,uty . 


seeing you ! Nothing the matter ? 
Ada is well ?” 

“Quito well. Lovelier than ever, 
Eichard !” 

“Ah 1” ho said, leaning back in his 
chair. “?-Ty poor cousin! 1 was 
MTiting to you, EKtlier.” 

So worn and haggard ns ho looked, 
even in the fullncftis of his handsome 
ytmth, leaning ]»a.ck in his yhair, and 
crushing the closely wrilb'U sheet of 
paper in lii.s hand ! 


‘ Have you been at the trouble of i evcr'wf|-s jircvailed upon to turn out of 


writing all that, and am I not to read it 
after ally” I asked. 

“ (Ml my dear,” he returned, with a 
hopulos.s gesture. “You may read it 
in the whole room. It is all over 
here.” 

I mihlly entreated him not to he 
.1^‘.pondent. I told liim that I had 
heard by chance of his being in diffi¬ 


I my roau for any other. It would be 
wisdom to abandon it now, after all tlie 
time,^ anxiety, and paine I have be¬ 
stowed uj)oii it! 0 yes, true wisdam. 

It wtmld be very'Agreeable, too, to some 
peojile ; but I never will.” 

He was iu that nioixl in wliich I 
tlioiight it iK'st not to increase his de¬ 
termination (if anything could increase 
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it) hj opposing him. I took out Ada s 
letter, and pat it in Lis hand. 

“ Ain I to read it now ?” ho asked. 

As I told him yes, he hud H on the 
table, and, resting his head upon his 
hand, began. He liad not road far, 
wiieii he rested his head uinm his two 
hainls—to hide his face fn)ni me. In a 
littlo while he rose as if tlie light were 
bad, xiiid wejit to the window. He 
fiuislied reading it tliere, with Ins Iwick 
t‘)wards me; xiud, after he had ftnlshexl 
and liatl folded it iij), stood there for sonic 
niiinites with the letter in his hand. 
When he came back to his chair, 1 saw 
tears in bis eyes. 

“Of course, Esther, ^ou know what 
she says here’” He spiiko in xi 
Kofteiuxl Voice, and kissed the letter as 
he askc<l Tn<!, , 

“Yes, iiiohard.” 

“Oilers me,” ho w'cnt on, tai»ping 
liis foot upon the lloor, “tlic little 
inlioritjujce she is certain cf %o soon— 
just .‘IS little and as much a.s I liave 
wjisted—and begs Jind jiraysme to take 
it, set myself right wItJi it, and reiuaui 
in the s(n‘viee.” ' \ 

“ 1 kn(*w your welfare to he the . 
do.arest wish of her heart,” said 1,1 
“Ami (•, tny dcxir llicliai'd, A<bi’s is a 
noble Imart!” 

“I am sure it is. I—I wish I was 
dead !” ’ 

He went b.aek to the window, and 
laying his.‘ini#acros.s it, leamal his liotid 
down on Ids arm. It greatly affected 
me to .see him so ; but I liopcd lie might 
bec«)iue more yielding, and I rcniainod 
eileut. Aly experience was very limited; 

I wjis not at all prepared for his rous¬ 
ing himself out of this emothm to a new 
sense t»f injury. 

“And this is the lieart that the sai 
Johb Jarndyce, who is not otherwisyfo 
be Jiiontioned between us, steppedvin to | 
estrange from me,” said he, indignantly. 
“And the dear girl makes me this 
generous otter*from under the same John 
Ja«idyce’s roof, and witli tlie same John 
Janidyce's gracious (^nsenl and con¬ 
nivance, Pdjue &y, as a new means of 
'buving mo off.” 

“Kichard!” I cried out, rising 
hastily, I will not hear you say such 


shameful words !” I was very angry 
with him indeed, for the first time in 
my life; but it only lusted a moment. 
Wiien I saw Ids worn young face look¬ 
ing at me, as if lie wore sorry, 1 put my 
hand on his .shoulder, and said, “If you 
please, my dear Kichard, do not speak 
in such a tom^ to me. Consider !” 

He blamed himself exctjedingly ; and 
told me in the most generous manner, 
that he had been very wrong, and that 
he begged iny pxirdon a thousand times. 
At that I laughed, but trembled a little 
loo, for I was rather lluttercd after 
being so fiery. 

accept this offer, my de.ir 
|Ksllicr,” said he, sitting down l>eside 
me, iind resuming our conversation,-— 
“ onc-o more, pray, jiniy hugive. me ; I 
,am ileeply grievtsi—-to accept niy dear¬ 
est cousin's offer is, I need not say, 
impossible. Besides, 1 have letters Xiiid 
pai»ers that I could show you, which 
would convince you it i.s all over here. 
I have done with the red coat, believe 
me. But it is smne salirtfaction, in the 
midst of my troahh:s and perplexities, 
to know tJiat I am ]n*essing Ada’s in¬ 
terests in pressing my (*wn, Vholes has 
' his showlder to tiic wheel, and he cannot 
ht'lp urging it on as much for her as for 
me, thank (lod !” 

His sanguine hopes were rising within 
him, and lighting up his baturcs, but 
ilicy made his facoinore sad to me than 
it had been iK-.foro. 

“No, jj(^ !” cried Kichard, exult- 
ingly. “If every farthing of Ac^xt’s 
little fortiiue were mine, np i«irt of it 
.should be spent in retxuning me in what 
1 am not fit for, can take no interest in, 
and am weary of. It should he devok'd 
to what promises a better I’ct.uni, and 
sliould bemused where she luis a larger 
stake. Don't bo unexisy for mo I I 
shall now have only on(^ tiling on my 
mind, and Vholes and 1 will work it. 

1 shall not be witlnmt means. Free of 
my commissioiT, I sliall l>e able to com- 
|iouud with some small usureriv who 
will hear of nothing but their bond 
now—Vholes says sowt'-*? should have 
a balance in my favor any way, but that 
will swell it. Come, come ! You sIjaJL 
carry a letter to Ada from mo, Kstliurf 
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aad you must both of you bouuire hope¬ 
ful of mo, uikI uot bcliore that I am 
']uito cast away just yet, tny <h.*ar.'’ 

J will not rcjM'.'it what I said to 
Kiohanl. I hnow it was tiresome, and 
nobody is to su[ipose for a luomcnl that 
it w;is at all wise. It only came from 
iiiy heart. He hoard it patiently and 
feeVm^dy ; but I saw tl»al on the two 
subjects he had reserved, it was at 
ju'csent hopeless to make any respresent- 
ation to him. I saw too, and had ex- 
■j)crieiu’cd in this v(“ry iaten iew, thv. , 
stiiise of iny miardiaTi's remark that it | 
was even more mischievous to use per¬ 
suasion with him than to leave him as he 
was. 

Th(U'cfore I was driven at l.nst to 
a.sking Rieljard if he would iiiind con¬ 
vincing inc that it really wns all over, 
there, as he had said, :uid that it was 
not liis mere imj'rcssifui. I!c showed 
me wiLh«int l)csit;ihon a corn'spomlence 
inakin,:^ it quite jilaiii Unit his retire¬ 
ment was firrant't'd. I fouml, from 
wJiat he l.ol<l mo, tliat Air, VJioles ii;ul 
copies of those p.i))ers, ami hod been in 

onsnlUition with 1dm throui^JHiut. 
•Beyond aseertaininu this, and havirmj 
been the bi-arer of Aila’s letfri^r, and 
bi.'ing las I wiis "oin;.'’ to be) Rieliard'H 
cotnfianinn back to Ltuidon, 1 bad dom 
no j;ood by comlni' down. Ailmittinj; 
this to myself with a reluctant heart, 1 
said J would return to'the hotel and 
wait uutii In* joinetl me Uie.ro ; so ho 
threw a cloak over his shoulders and 
&n\v me to the ^ate, and Oiai lcy and 1 
went back along tlie beoelt. 

There was a conconiso of people hi 
one s['ot, surroiirniin,’*’: soine naval 
(dl'icMrs wh«i Wire Inidiiig fiom a boat, 
and jn-c.'^sing about tlimn with unusual' 
iuteiest. I sahl to tdi.arley tins wuuld 
be one of the groat Indiaman's boats 
iu*\v, and wc stop])ed to l(M*k. 

The gentlemen came slnwly iip from 
the waterside, s]>eakingg«)od-humoredly 
to each other and to the peojde around, 
ami glancing about Ihoiu as if ih<;y were 
glad to be in England agaiu. “Char¬ 
ley, Charley !’^ id 1, “eome away !” 
Ami I hurried ou s«> swiftly that my 
'ilUe maid was eurprised. 

' It was not until we were shut up in 


our cahin-room, and i had Jiad time to 
take hrealdi, tliai 1 began t.u think why 
I had made such haste. In one of the 
sun-burnt faces I had r(*cogiu»«'d Air. 
Allan Woodcomt, and I had lieew afraid 
of his recognising me. I hu<l uu- 
willing that he should see my’ altered 
looks. T had heoii taken by suiqwise, 
and niy courngo liad quite failed me. 

But T kriew this would lud (!(►, and I 
now said to myself, “Aly donr, there 
is no rcasMii—there is and there can be 
.... reas.in at all — why it should be 
worse for you now, than it ever has 
been. What you wtire last month, you 
arc to day ; you are no worse, \\)U are 
no belter. Tins is not your resulution ; 
call it upy- Esther, caU it up ' ” I was 
in a great tremble—with r•!:•^blg -'sn-l 
atfinst was quite unable toeaim mysolf; 
but I got better, .'ind 1 wa.s vei y glad to 
kriow it. 

The party came to tlie Imi* 1. ] lieard 
them spe-flring on llie staircase. I was 
Rurc it was tJio same gonU.'nien Ix'ca iisc 
I trjew tlieir voices again — I moan T 
knew Air. Woodcourt's. It would still 
have ))een a great relief b- me to hav<' 
.gone away wiUionl, mabing myself 
known, blit 1 was deUTmirnd lud to 
do so. “Aid, my dear, no. No, no, 
no !" 

1 uniiovi my bonnet, and put my veil 
half up - ! think I im'an lialf down, 
but it matttirs very little—tuul wrote 
on one of my Cards that'i leqipenod to 
be there wdth Mr. Jlic.liard Carstono ; 
and J .scut it in to Mr. Woodcourl. 
He came immediately. I told liim T w'jis 
rejoiced to bo l>y’ chajme among tlie fji*st 
I to welcome him home to Knglaml. And 
1 saw tliat he was very sorry for iruj. 

' “ You have been in shipwrook and 

jYvril since y'ou left us, Mr. \Voo(i<‘onrt,’' 
I, “ but wo c.an h.ardiy call 
misA'f^uno which cnalded you to bo so 
useful a^nd so brave. Wo read of it 
with the tru(;st interest. It lirst cariie 
to ray knowlc<lge through your old pa¬ 
tient, poor Miss FHte, when I wasrAco- 
vering from my SbveiH) illness.” 

“Ah ! little Miss Vlite ! ” he said. 
“She lives the same life yet?” 

“.lust the ^me.” 

I was so comfortable with myself 
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!if>\v, as not to niitnl tlic veil, and to he ' spirits ; and was thoroughly 

nblu t(j put it asido. pleased to sec Mr. Woodcoiu’t again, 

“Her grntiturio to you, Mr. Wood- whom he had always liked. 

<;ourt, is delightful. S!ie is a most Eichard jjrojioscd that we all should 
ail'ectionate ereaturu, as 1 have roiison go to Loiulon together ; but Mi-. W<K>d- 
to say.” j court having to remain by his ship a 

“You—you have found her so he 1 little longer, could not join us. lie 
returned. “1—I am glad of that.” | dined with us, however, at an early 
11c was .so very sorry for luu that he | hour; and he<5aiue so much more like 
could scH-irci ly s]teak,. j what he used to be, that I was still 

“ I assure yon,” said I, “that 1 was : more at ])eaee to think I had been able 
deeply touched by her sympathy and to soften his regrets. Yet his mind 
|)leusure at the time 1 have leferreil was not relieved of Richard. When 
to.” ' the coach was almost ready, and Richard 

“I was grieved to hoar that you had , ran down t(- look after hi.s luggage, he 
been very ill.” j spoke to me about him. 

“ I w.'ia very ill.” j I tvas not sure that I had a right to 

“ But you have quite i^eov^rcd ” ■ lay his whole s-toryopea ; but J Jt-ferred 

“ 1 Iiavo qiiiU; rocA)Vered niy health in a few words to his estiangeiucnt from 
and my clieerfulnes-s,” said I. “You ,Mr. Jarndyre, mid to his being entangled 
know I'ow good my guanlian is, and in the ill-fateil Ohauoery suit. Mr. 
what a happy life we lead ; and I have Woodcuiii't li.'lened with iuteresl and 
eveiytliiug t'' I'C thankful Jor, and C3:pressed his regret, 
nothing ill the world to desire.” j “1 saw you observe, him rather 

I felt as if he liad greatiT commisera-. closely,” said 1. “Do you think liim 
tion for me llian 1 had ever had for ' so ehanged 

myst If. Jt inspireil me with new for-j “He is <-]i.'iiiged,” ho returned, 
titude, and new ealmm-.ss, to find th yt shaking his head. 

it was I who w-a.-^ under the iiee<s.sity of J felt the hlood rush into my face for 
reassuring liim. 1 sp»>ko te him of his *1110 (irKt«tim<% but it wasi'uly an in.stan- 
voya-.r* oi* and home, and of Ids future t;iueoUH emotion. 1 turned my Lead 
plans, .and of iiis ]>r(d»able return to aside, and it was gone. 

India. He'.said Ih.il, was very doubt-, “It is not,” said Mr. AVoodcourt, 
fill, lie batl not found bimself more “bis being so mueb younger (*r older, 
favoured by fortune there, than here. ; or tliinner or fatter, or paler or ruddier, 
lie had gone oit a poor hhipV surgeon, as there being upon his face such a sin- 
ami hatl eoim: immo notiiing belb'r. gular expres.siou. I never .s;iw' .so re- 
Y'liile we were talking, ami when I markalde a lm»k in a y(.ung pers<^n. 
was glad to believe that I liati ailo\iated One cannot sav that it is ^ill auxloly, 
(il 1 may use sm-h a ternd the sliunic or all weariness ; yet it is both, ami 
lie had had in seeing tm:, Ricliard came like ungrown de^]>air.” 
in. He had heard down-slajrs wlio was : “You do not think he is ill?” 

with me, and they met with cordial ^asald I. 

plea.sure. No. looked robust in Iksjv. 

I Sirv th.at after their first greetings ' “That he caunot be at }v<jaeo in 
wero over, and when tliey spol->' of mind, we have too niueh reason b) 
Richard’s career, Mr. Woo«icouifr liad a ' know,” I ]irocoeded. “Mr. Y'ood- 
pcrception that all was not going w'ell court, you are going to London ?” 
witli him. IJe frequently glaiieed at; “ To-inorron'or the next day. ’ 
his.ibco, .as if thoie Mere something in j “ There is nothing Ricliard go 

it that gave iiini pjiiii f ami more than j much, aa a friend. He always liked 
once he loilUotl boards me, though i you. Pr.ay see him 

he sought t<i ascertain whetln’r I knew Pray help him 8«motim«-8 witli your eom- 
what tlio truth was. Yet Ricliard was ' panionshij), if you can. You do ujf*t 
ID one of his sangume 5 taks, luid in ! know of what service it might bo 
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You cannot tbink how Ada, and Mr. 
Jamdyco, and even I—}iow we should 
all thank y<*u, Mr. Woodconrt!” 

** Miss Suinmersun,” he saitl, 
moved than he bad been from tlie lirst, 
“before Heaven, 1 will be a true friend 
to him ! I will accept him as a trust, 
and it shall be a sacred one ! *’ 

“Hod Idcss you !” said I, with my 
eyes filling; fist; but I thought they 
might, wlien it was not for myself. 
“ Ada loves him—wc all love him, but 
Ada loves him as we cannot. I will 
tell ht:r what you say. Thank you, 
and (rod bless yon, in her name ! 

lUchard came l>a<!k as wo finished ex¬ 
changing t hese hurried words, and gave 
me bis ai’ui ti.> take me to tlie coach. 

“ Wti'.dcnurL,” ho said unconscious 
with what apjflicatioii, “pray let usj 
meet in London! ” 


“Meet?” returned the other. “I 
have scarcely a friend there, now, but 
you. Where shall i find you 1 ” 

“ Wliy, I inu.st get a lodging of some 
sort,” said lliclmrd, pond(*ring. “Say 
at Vholes’s, Symond’s Inn.” 

“ Good ! Without loss of time.” 

Tht*y shook liands heartily. When I 
w'as seated in the coach, and llicliard 
was yet standing in the street, Mr. 
Woodconrt laid liis friendly hand on 
Richard's shoulder, and h'oked at im‘. 
1 understood him, siiul waved mine in 
thanks. 

Ami in his last look as we drove 
away, I saw that ho was very sorry for 
me. I was glad to sec it. I felt for 
my old sejf a.'-'tho dc;ul may feel if they 
ever revisit th(rsc scones. I was glad 
I to ln! tenderly reiju!iuhcre<l, t<' he gently 
pitied, not to be (luitc tbrgotteu. 


CHAPTER XLVr. 

STOP ! 

Dahknkss rests upon Tom-alLAlone’s.^j force <tf figures, or hy correct jwinciplcs 
Dilating and dilating sima; tlse sun went! 4»f l:iste, oi‘ by high cljundi, r by low 
dowv) last night, it has gradually sw'elled church, or hy no church; whether he 
until it fills every void in the place, shall he set to splitting trusses of 
For a time there wore some dungeon ]»nlemical straws with the crooked knife 
lights burning, as the lamp of Jnfc of his mind, or whether lie sliali btj 
burns in Tom-all-Alone’s, heavily, ]»ut to stone-hrcaking iislcad. In the 
heavily, in tlie nauseous air, and wink- midst of which dust and noise, there 
iiig—as that lamp, too, wdnks in Tom- is hut one thing iH-rfectly clear, to wit, 
all-Alonc's—at many liorrihle things, that Tom only may ami can, or shall 
But they arc blotted out. The moon ni’id will, !►« ritclaimed according to 
has eyed Tom with a dyll cold stare, zi.s somebody’s theory hut nobody's prac- 
admltllug some pu^iy emulation of her- lice. And in the lio|>cful meantime, 
self in his desert region unfit for life,. Tom goes to ]»erditiou head foremost 
and blasted by volcanic ; hut slie^Ju Ids old determined spirit, 
has yiass-'d on, and is gone. The blackest \But he has his revenge. Evf'U the 
nightmare in the infernal stables grazes wihcj^ are his messengers, itnd they 
on Ttim-all-Alonc’s, and Tom is fast serve Jflua in these hours of darkness, 
aslee]). There is not a drop of Tom's corrupted 

Much mighty speech-making there blood but proiiagates infpetion and con- 
has been, both in and out of Tarlia- lagidn somewhere. It shall pol^jite, 
Tn()ut, concerning Tom, and much this very niglit^ thp choice stream (in 
wTatbful disputation Low Tom shall which chemista on aSialysis'would find 
he got right. Whether he shall be the genuine nobility) of a Nonnan 
j^t into the main road by cousUbles, house, and his Grace sluiU not he able 
or by beadles, or by bell-ringing, or by to say Nay tp the intamuus alliance. 
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Tliore is not an atom of Tom's slime, 
not a ouLio hicli of any pestilontia! k?ih 
id wlueli Uo Uvea, not one obscenity 
or dep’iwlatioii about him, not an ig- 
no7*an<v.*, not a wickeduess, not a bru- 
tnlity of his coiumiltin.i;, but shall work 
its r(>irilmti«)n, Ihroujrli every order of 
soficly, up to the proudest of the 
proud, and to the highest of the high. 
V'erily, what with tainting, plundering, 
and spoiling, Tom has his revenge. 

It is a moot p<unt whether Tom-ali- 
Aloiie's be uglier by day or by night; 
but on Uie argument that Mie iu(»rc that 
is seen of it tlie more shocking it must 
l>c, and that no part of it left to the 
imagination is at ad likely to be made j 
S'> bad ns the reality, ddy cfyries it. 
The day begins to break now ; and in ' 
trutlj it might be better for the national 
glory ercji that the sun shonld some- 
tlim.-s set upon tlie British dominions, 
tha7i that it should ever rise upon so 
vilo a wonder as Tom. 

A brown sunburnt gentleman, who 
aT*pcars in some ijiajititude for sleep to 
bo wanderuig ai'road rather than count¬ 
ing tlie hours on a restless pilh'w',^ 
stiolls hitherward at this <|ui<!t time. 
Attracted by curiosity, be ofUm })auH(*.s 
and looks •i>o«t liim, up and down the 
lui^t'vable byways. Nor is he merely 
curi<ms, for fti his bright (lark eye there 
is compassionate iutetest; and as he 
looks hove and there, he seems to un¬ 
derstand such # wretebedness, and to 
have studied it before. 

On the l>anks of the stagnant chan- 
• nol of mud which istiio nuuu street of 
T<»m-aU-Abmc’R, nothing is to be seen* 
but the cn»zy houses, shut up and 
sih^Tit. No waking creature save him¬ 
self appears, cxc<‘j»t in one direction, 
w'hcre he sees the solitary figure of a 
warnum/ sitting on a dmir-step. He 
walks that way. Approaching, ho ob¬ 
serves that sho has journeyed \x long 
distance, and is footsore and travel- 
sUined. She sits on the doorstep in 
the j^anner of one who is waiting, with 
her elbow on her kr»ec»and her bead 
upon her hand. Beside her is a can- 
,"as bag, or bundle, she has carried. 
•jSbe is dozing probably, for’she gives no 
lieed to bis steps as be comes toward her. 


The broken footway i.'« so narrow, 
that when Allan \Voodcourt comes to 
where the wauiuin sits, he has to turn 
into the ro.ad tv) pass her. Looking 
dowm at her face, bis eye meets hers, 
anti lie stops. 

“What is the matter 

“ Nothing sir." 

“ Can't you make them bear? Do 
you want to be let in 

“I’m waiting till they get up at 
anfdber house—a lodging-house—not 
here,” the woman jaiticntly returns. 
“I'm waiting here because there will 
be sun here presently to warto me.*’ 

“ 1 am afraid you arc tired. I am 
sorry to see you sitting in the street.” 

“Thank you sir. It dou’t matter.” 

A habit in him of speaking to tin 
poor, and of avoiding patronage or 
Condescension, or childishness (which 
is the favorite device, many ])eople 
deeming it quite a subtloly to talk to 
thorn like little spolUug books), Ims 
put him on good terms with the 
woman easily. 

“Let n>e look at your forehead,’' he 
,says, bonding down. “ I am a doctor. 
Don't be .afraid. I wouldn't hurt you 
]ff»r the wwrld.” 

He knows that by touching her with 
his skilful and accustome<i band, "he 
can soothe her yet more readily. She 
makes a slight objection, saying, “It*s 
nothing but he has scarcely laid his 
fingers on the wounded idace when she 
lifts it up to the light. 

“ Aye ! A bad bruise, aud the skia 
ftiwlly broken. This must«be very 
sore.” 

“It do ache* little, sir,” returns 
the woman, with a darted tear upon 
her cheek. 

“Let mt*try to make it more com¬ 
fortable. My handkerchief won’t hurt 

i 

“0 dear no sir, I’m sure of that!” 

He cleanses the injured place and 
dries it; aud *}iartng carefully ex¬ 
amined it and gently pressed it with 
the |:t,alm of his hand, take.s a small 
case from his pocket, Presses it, and 
binds it up. While he is thus em¬ 
ployed, he says, after laughing at jv*' 
establishing a surgery in the stivet: 
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“And so your husband is a brick- 
xnakor V* 

“How do you know that, sir?** 
asked the woman, astoiiishetl. 

“ Why, I 8 tt}>i> 08 e so, from tho color 
of the clay upon your bag and on your 
dress. And I know brickmakors go 
about working at piecework in diftbnoit 
places. And I am st>rry to say I h.ive 
known them cruel t<> their wivcH 
l-o.” 

The woman hastily lifts up low eyes 
as if she would deny that her injury i.s 
referable to such a cause. But fetding 
the ha)id upon law forehead, aiul seeing 
Ids busy and composed face, she quietly 
drops them again. 

“Where is he now'?” askj? the 
surgeon. 

“ He got into trouble lastnigbt, sir,; 
but hr’ll look for iJiC at tlie !t)ilging- 
house.” 

“ lie will get into worse trouble if 
In* often misuses bis large aiul Imavy 
luujd as be has luisusod it hero. But 
you ftugive him, brutal as In* is, and 
I Ray no more of him, ♦‘X<vpt that I 
wish he deserved it. You have no 
young child ?” 

The w'omaii shakes her head, “ ()no 
as 1 calls mine, sir. hut it's Liz's.” 

Your <»wn is di;ad. I see ! Poor 
little thing !” 

15y tliis time be has finished, ami is 
putting up his ciuse. “I supjmse you 
iiavc some .settled home. Js it far 
from here ?” he usk.^ g>'ud-humouredly 
makijig light of what he has done, a.s 
she getvS U)> and (MUtsevs. 

“It ’k a go(H.l two or llin'e-and-twenty 
mile from bore, sir. ^At Saint Albans. 
You know Saint AHwui.s, sir ? J thought 
you gave a start like, us if you did ? ”■ i 

“ Yes, 1 know Hometlung’of it. And 
now Jw'ill ask you a ijue.stion in return. 
Have you money for yuur lodging ?” 

“ Ye.s sir,” she says, “ really and 
truly.” And she sliows it. Uo tells 
her, in acknowledgment of her many 
subdued thanks, that she is very wel¬ 
come, gives her good day, and w’alks 
away. Tom-aH-Alone's is still aslefc]t, 
and nothing is astir. 

' Yos, soinetliing i.s ! As he retraces 
his way to the point frt>m whioh be 


descried the woman at a distance sitting 
on tile step, lie sees a ragged figure 
coming very cantion.sly along, crouching 
close to the soiled walks —w'hicb the 
wrctchedest figure might as well avoid 
—and furtively thrusting a luind liefore 
it. It is the figure of a youth, whose 
face is hollow, and who.se eyes liave an 
em.'vciatod glare. lie i.s so intent on 
g<!tting tthnig unseen, that evi'ii the 
! apparition of a sirangiT in wdnile gar- 
' tiients does nr)t Uonpthim to look l)ack. 
He .sliades Jiis face with liis raggoil 
(dl)ow' as In* pa.ss(*s on the other aide of 
tho way, ami goes slirinking and creo]>- 
ing on, W'ith liis an.xious hand l>efore 
I iiiin, and liis slinpelos.s clothes hanging 
in shrc<l/<. ClothcH ma<le for wliat piir- 
I pose, or of W'hat nmleriiil, it w'onhl In* 
impoSKibie to .say. Tiny look, in color 
j and in siibst.anco, like a bundle (d' rank 
; leaves of swampy growth, that rotted 
long ago. 

Allan Woodeonri pauses to look after 
him nm! note .all this, w’ith a sJutdowy 
belief that lie has .seen the Ixy iK-lbre. 
He cannot recall bow, or where ; but 
•■liero is Rome association in his mind 
I with such a form. He iiuagi«e.s that 
he must have seen it in s uue lios]>ilal 
j or refuge; still, cannot imd v out why 
, it comes with any .s]»echd force on his 
j renKonbram-ti. * 

' He i.s gradually emerging from Ttuu- 
all-Al'iiic's in the morning light, think¬ 
ing about it, when Ju hears running 
feet beliind him ; and looking round, 
3ee.s the hoy si'ouring towards him at 
great sjioed, followed by tlie Woman. 

“ Sto]> him, stop him !” cries the 
woman, almost brcixthlesa. “ Sb>p him. 
sir !” 

He darts across the road into the 
boy's path, but tho boy is (juicker than 
he—makes a cui’Ve — ducks™*dives 
unO.f'r his hands—comes ujihalf-a-dozon 
yards‘beyond him, and scorn's away 
again. Still, the woman follows, cry¬ 
ing, “Stop him, sir, ))c«y sto]) him !” 
Allan, not knowing but tl»at he has 
just robbtsl Ikj’ o^ her money, follow's 
ill chase, and rum? so h;n'd, that he 
runs the boy down a dozen times; buJj 
each time he rejieats the curve, th^ 
(fuck, the dive, and scours away again. 
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To strike at him, on any of these occa¬ 
sions, wouhl 1)0 to foil and disable him ; 
blit the pursuer oanunt rijsolve to do 
that; an<l so the grimly ridiculous pur¬ 
suit continues. At last the fugitive, 
hard-]>rossed, takes toa narrow passage, 
and a court which has no tlioroughfare. 
Jlerc, against a hoarding of decaying 
tiinU'r, ho is brought to bay, and tum¬ 
bles flown, lying gasping at liia pursuer, 
who stands ainl gasj)S at Jiim until the 
Woman c<»mos u}>. 

“O you, do!’' cries the woman. 

What f J have found you at 
last ’" 

“Jo.’* repeats Allan, looking at bin 
with atlenlion, “.lo ! Stay. To bo 
sure ! I recdhj't this lad ►some time 
ago being brought before tin; coroner.” 

“Yes, I see you once afore at tlie, 
Inkwhicli,’' w'himpers ,lo, “ Wliat of 
th.at ■’ (lan’t you never let smih an 
uiifortnet as me alom ' An’t I unfort- 
not enough for you \i t ( How uiifortnet 
do you want me fur to bo '{ 1 ’vc been 

a chivied and a cliivied, fu.st by one on 
you ami nixt by anoth'-'r on you, till J 'ni 
worrilted to skins and bones. 
Inkwhich vvariit n/// OiuU. I done 
iiotliiuk. lie wos wery good to me, he* 
wos ; h^wos tile only one I knowed to 
.sp ak to, as e\er come aert)ss my eross- 
iiig. It ain't \v<‘iy likely [ should want 1 
him to be Inkw liichM. 1 only w'ish I | 
wos, my.seif. 1 don’t know why I j 
ilon’t go and JHake a hole in tlic waka*, 

I’m sure I «loii’l.” 

lie says it with such a pitiable air, 
and his grimy teais aj'jfear so real, and 
he lies in tiie corner uj) against tiic 
hoarding so like a growlh of fungus or 
any unwholesome oxcn'seeuce ]>roduced 
there in neglect and impurity, that* 
Allan Woodcourt is .softened towards 
hint, lie says to the woman, “Alise- 
ruble creatine, wliat has he done ?” 

To which she only roplies,* shaking 
her licad at the ]irtjstrate figure more 
amazc'Uy th.an angrily: “0 you Jo, 
you Jo. I have found you at last*!” 

“What ha.s lie diAie?” says Allan. 
“ Has he'robbed^you ? ” 

“ No sir, no. Kobbed me ? He did 


Allan looks from Jo to the woman, 
and from the woiiian to Jo, w’aitiiig for 
one of them to unravel the rid<lle. 

“ But he was along witli me, sir,” says 
the woman, — “O you Jo!—he was 
along M'ith me, sir, down attaint Albans, 
ill, and a young lady Lord bless her 
for a good friend to me took pity on 
him when I dui'stn’t, and took him 
home—” 

Allan shrinks )>ack from him with & 
sudden horror. 

“ Yes sir. yes. Took him home, and 
made liim comfortable, and like a thank¬ 
less monster lo* mu away in the night, 
ami lU'Vcr has been .seen oi* heard of 
siiicr, till I sot eyes '»n him just now. 
And that young lady tliat was such a 
pretty doa?‘, caught hi.s illness, h^st her 
beautiful looks, and wouldn’t hardly be 
kimwii for the same .young lady now, if 
it wfusu't for iier angel Wmpi.T, and lier 
pretty shape, ainl lu r ^weet voice. Bo 
you know it' You ungnit-efn! wretch, 
do you know that this is all along of 
you and of her goodness to y'ou do- 
inaiid.s tlie woman, beginning to rage at 
liiin as she rec^alls it, and breaking into 
passionate tearii. 

The *1)0}', in rougii sort stunned by 
wh.at he liears, fails to smearing his 
flirty forehead with his dirty paling and 
k> staring at the ground, and to shaking 
from liea<l to foot until the crazy hoard¬ 
ing against wliieh he leans, rattles. 

Allan restrains the woman, merely by 
a quiet gesture, but elFectually. 

“Eichard tfdd me,” he falters, “r—I 
mean, 1 have henixl of this-y-don’i mind 
me for a moment, I will speak pre¬ 
sently.” 

He turns awjiy, and stands for a while 
looking out at the covered passage. 
When he*comes back, lie lias recovered 
his composure ; exce]»t th;it lie contends 
against an avoidaueo of tlie bf>y, which 
I is so very remarkable, tliat it absorbs 
the w’oman’K utkuition. 

“ You hear*what she says. But get 
up, get up ! ” 

Jo, shaking anti chaiiering, slowdy 
rises, and stands, ati^r the manner of 
liis tribe in adillieulty, sideways against 


nothing but w hat w as kind-bcartetE by the hoarding, resting one of his bigh 
me, and Ihat’s the wonder of it.” BhoulJei-s against it, and covertly’ rub^ 
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bing bis right hand over his left, and 
his left foot over hi« right. 

“You hear what she says, and I 
know it’s true. Have you been here 
ever since ? ” 

“ Wishcrmaydic if I seen Tom-all- 
Alone’s till this blessed morning,^replies 
Jo, hoarsely. 

^ ‘ Why have yon come here now ? ” 

Jo looks all round the confined 
court, looks at his questioner no higher 
than the knees, and finally answers : 

“I don't know liow to do nothink, 
and I can’t get nothink to do. j’m 
wery poor and ill, and I thouglit I’d 
come back here when thord warri’t no¬ 
body about, and lay down and hide 
somewhcrcs as I knows on till arter 
dark, and then go and beg a trifle of 
Mr. Sangsby. He wos alius willin fur 
to give me ROinethink he wo.s, though 
Mrs. Sangsby she was alius a chivying 
on me—like everybody everywheres.” 

“Where have you come from 

.7o looks all round the court again, 
looks at his questiiuier’.s kneos again, 
and concludes by laying his imifilo 
again.st the Jioarding in a sort of re¬ 
signation. 

“Did you hear me ask yor where 
you have come fr(»m T’ 

“‘Traui[) then,” says Jo. 

“Now, tell mo,” jiroceods Allan, 
making a .strong eli^rt to overcome his 
repugnance, going vfiry near to him, 
and leaning over him with an cxprcH- 
sion of confidence, “ttJI me h<<w it 
(ranic about that you left that house, 
when the gqod young lady Iiad been so 
unfortunate as j>ity you, an<l take 
you home.” 

Jo suddenly comes o\it of his resig¬ 
nation, and excitedly declares, axldress- 
ing the w'omaTi, that he never kiioVh 
about the young lady, that he never 
licern about it, that he never went fur 
to hurt her, that he would sooner hav# 
hurt his own self, that he'd sooo(^ 
have had his unfortnet’cd chojjpetl off 
than eycr gone a-nigh her, and tliat she 
woB wery goo<l to him, she wos. Con¬ 
ducting himself tliroiighout as if in his 
poor fashion he really meant it, and 
winding up with some very miserable 
Sobs. 


Allan Woodconrt sees that this is not 
a sham. He con.strains himself t<> 
touch him. “ Come Jo. Tell me.” 

“No. I dnstn’t,” says Jo, relapsing 
into the ])rofile state. “I dustu't, or 
I wv)uld.” 

“But I must know,” returns the 
other, “ all the same. Come Jo.” 

After two or thiee such adjurations, 
Jo lifts up his head again, looks round 
the court again, and says in a low voice, 
“Well, I'll tell you something. I was 
took away. There ! ” 

“ Took away ? In the night ? ” 

“Ah ! ” Very aj»]*reliei)sive of being 
overheard, Jo looks about Iiim, and even 
glances up .sonic ten foot at the bip of 
the hoarding, and through the cracks 
in it, lest th(; object of liis distrust 
I. should be looking over, or hidden <>11 the 
I other side. 

“Who took you aw'ay?” 

“ I dustn’t name him,” says .To. “ I 
dustn’t do it, sir.” 

“But I w'ant, in the young lady’s 
name, to know'. You may trust me. 
No one else shall hear.” 

^ Ah, but I don’t know,” replies Jo, 
shaking his head fearfully, “as he dotCi 
hear.” 

“Why, he is not in this plalc.” 

“Oh, ain't he tliougb?” sny® .Jo. 
“He’sin all inauiicr uf places, all at 
wanst.” 

Allan looks at him in ]>or])lcxity, but 
discovers sumo real mea. iug and uood 
faith at tho bottom of this bewildering 
I reply. He patiently awaits an (*x])licit 
I answer; .and Jo, more bafllod by bis 
p; lienee th.an by anything else, at last 
desperately whispers a name in his ear. 

“Aye ! ” says Allan. “ Why, what 
had you been doing?” 

“Nothink, sir. Never done nothink 
to get myself into no trouble, ’s-pt 
not moving on and the Inkwhicb. But 
I’m a mbving on now. I’m a moving 
on to the benyin giouud—that’s the 
move as I’m u]) U*.” 

“No no, we wdll try to prev'*nt 
that. But whaWid.he do with you ?” 

“lut me in a horscpittld,” replied 
Jo, whispering, “till I was discliarged, 
th^ giv me a little money—four half 
buns, wot you. may call halfcrowns— 
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and ses ‘ Ilook it ! Nobody -waols you 
hero,’ hoses. ‘You hook it. You go 
and tramp,’ lio so.s. ‘You wove on,’ 
he seR. ‘ ]>on’t lot mo ever soe you no- 
Avhores witliiii forty mile of London, or 

111 ’ll rcj'Out it.’ St' I shall, if ever he 
doos see mo, and he'll see me if I’m 
aboveground,” concludes Jo, nervously 
i' 0 |ieallu.i( all liis former precautions and 
investigations. 

A than ct»iisi<lers a little ; then ”o- 
marks, turning to tlie woman, but 
keeping an encouraging eye on Jo : 
“lieis not so ungraU-ful as you suf-- 
posed. lie liad a reason for going 
away, IhougU it was an insuthcieut 
one.” • 

'‘Thnnk'ee, sir, iliank’ce !* e.xelnims 
Jo. “There now! Seg lu»\v hard you 
wos upon me. Bui ony you tell tlie' 
y(*ung lady wtit tbo gonliim ses, and it’s 
all right. ymi wok wery good to 

we loo, and I knows it.” 

“Now Jo,” says All.'in, keeping hi.s 
rye upon him, “ eoitic with me, and I 
will find you a better place than this 
to lie down and hide in. If 1 take one 


side of the way and you the other to 
avoid ‘diservatiou, you will not run 
away, I know very well, if you make 
me a jirumise.” 

“ 1 Won’t, not unless 1 wos to see him 
a Coming, sir.” 

■ “Very well. I take your wonh 
Half the town is getting up by this 
time, and the whole town will be* broad 
awake in another hour. Come along. 
Good d;jy again, my good woman.” 

“(loodiiny again, sir, ami I thank 
you kindly many times again.” 

SJie Jias boon sitting on her bag, 
ileeply attentive, and now' rises and 
takes it lip. Jo, repeating, “Oiiy you 
tell the young lady as 1 never W’ont fur 
to liurt iier and wot the geidmii ses ! ” 
nods and siiamblcs and shivers, aud 
Kinears au'l blinks, and half laughs and 
half cries, a farewell to her, and take 
his creeping way along after Allan 
Woodconrt, close to the houses on the 
oi'jiosiU* side of the street. In this 
I order, the two come up out of Toni-all- 
I Aioue’s into the broad rays of the sun- 
i light and the purer air. 


CHAl^TER XLYIL 


jo’s \ 

As Allan Wt>odcourt and Jo proceed 
along the streets, where the high 
church spires afid the distaneo^j are so 
near and clear in the morning 
that the city itself seems renewed hy 
rest, Allan rovolvi-a in Ids mind how^ 
and where he shall bestow Ids com- 
]iaiyoti. “ It surely is a strange fact,” 
no eonsidora, “that in the heart of a 
civilised worhl this creature in human 
form should be more difllicult to dispose 
of than an unowuietl dog.” But it is none 
the less a fAx^t because of its stsapge- 
neSs, and the diflicultv remains. 

At first, he l^Oks Dchiinl him often, 
to assure bimself that Jo is still really 
following. But, look where he will, he 
still behphls him clo.se to the opposite 
houses, making his wa/with his wary 


HLL. 

liand from brick to brick and from door 
tndi'or, and often, as he creeps along, 
i glancing over at him, •watchfully. 

1 8 {) 0 u satisfied liiat the last thing in his 
thoughts is to ^ive him the slip, Allan 
goes on ; considcviil 5 ; with a less divided 
attention^what lie shall do. 

A breakfast-stall at a street corner 
suggests tUc first thing to be done. 

; He stops there, looks round, and 
occkons Jo. Jo cro.sses, and comes 
I lialting and shuiiling up, slowly scoop- 
! iiig the knuckles of his right hand 
rouiul and round in the hollowed palm 
of his left—kneading d Irt with a natural 
pestle and mortar. ^What is a dainty 
I repast to Jo is then sot before him, 

I and he begins to gulp the coffee,, aiuj 
i to gnaw the bread aud butter ; looking 
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anxiously about him in all directions j gathered. But all is changed at the 
as be eats and drinks, like a scared i rag-and-bottle shop ; Miss Flitc no 
aninial. I longer lodges there ; it is shut up; and 

But he is so sick and miserable, that' a hard-featured fcniale, much obscured 
even Imnger has abandoneil him. “I j by dust, whoso age. is a problem—but 
tboughi I was aiiiost a stavvin, sir,’* who is iiidceil no other than the inter- 
says Jo, si>on jiutting down bis food ; | osting Judy—is tart and spare in her 
“ bnt 1 don’t know judhink—not oven ; replies. These sufficing, however, to 
that. I don’t care for eating wittics ' infonn the visitor tliat Miss Flite and 
nor 3 ’ot for drinking on *em.” And Jo | her birds .are domiciled with a Mrs. 
stands siiivcriiig, and looking at tlic , IHinder, in Bidl Yard, ho repairs to that 
bre.ikfast wonderingly. neigbouring ))lace ; \vliere Miss Flite 

Allyn W’oodeourt lays bis band upon (wlio rise-s early tlnat sl»o may be 
bis pulse, and on bis chest. “]>raw ]>unctual at the Divan of justice Indd by 
V)reatb, Jo!” ‘‘It draws,” says Jo, her execllont friend ihe Ohancelb-r) 
“as heavy as a c.aH.” He might add, comes nuuiing down-stairs, with tears 
“and rattles like it;” but be only i>f vcloom(‘ai»d with opMi arms, 
mutiors, “ I’m n moving on, sir.” | “My th-ar i)!iysi(-i.'n !” cries Afiss 
Allan loitks about for .an ai»ot]joc.ary'a : Flite. “ Aly meritorious, distinguished, 
shop. Tliere is none at hand, but a ;-]ion»'nd)le <*fficer ! ” She uses some 
tavern does as well or better. lie ' odd exj»ressi(m.s, but is as cordial and 
obtains a little mc.nsure of wine, and fid] f)f bo.ari as sanity itself cun be— 
gives ihe lad a ])<)rthm <>f it very care- ; more so than it i-fUn is. Allan, very 
fully. Ho l»cgius to revive, aliimst .as ; patient with liev, W’aits until she has 
soon as it ]).asses lii.s lip.s. “We may, no more rajduros to express; then 
reptiat that Jo,” observes Allan, i points out Jo, Ireinlding in a door-wa 3 % 

after matching him with hi.s attentive : and tells her how he eome.^ there, 
face. “ISo! Now we will lake five | ' “ Where can I lodge him herca)>outs 
minutes rest, .and then go oil .agjiin.” i for the present ? Now youb.aTea fund 
Leaving the boy .'fitting on tlic bench i of knowle<lge and go<xl K(*nac, and can 
of the breakfast-stall, with his Ixai'k ' advise me.” 

agaiiist an iron railing, Alban Wood-j Miss Flitc, mighty i*roud of the corn- 
court paces up and down in the early | ]jliineTit, sets hers<.if to consider; but 
Buusbino, casting an occasional look | it is long before a bri^dit thouglit 
towards him without a]i])oaving to | occurs to her. Atr.s. Blinder i.s entirely 
■w.atch him. It rtapiires no discern-1 let, and she bersdf imcupics poor 
merit to ]‘ercoive that he is w'armed ! Gridley’s room. “Gridley!” e.xebums 
and refreshed. If a face so sbudeil; Miss Flite, clapping her Inands, after a 
can brigl)t<*n, bis fac*.- brightens some- ! twentieth ixpetition of tins rrunark, 
what; and, by little and little, he cats | “Gridhiy ! To lu* sure ! of course ! 
the slice of l)read be bad so hopelessly Afy dear pliysician ! General Georg*? 
laid down. (.d>sevV*int of these signs of will lielp us out.” 
nui»r(‘vcm€nt, Allan engages him in It is hopeless to ask for any informa- 
cx)nvor.sation ; and (dicils to bis tion about General George, and would 
small wonder the advontuve. of the j be, though Miss Flite bad not afready 
lady in the veil, with all Its <!OTise' run up-stairs to put rm ber pinclied 
quences. Jo slowly iimm-hes, .as he, bonnet and her poor little shawl, and 
slowly tells it. Wlieji he has fiuishod to arm herself wdth her reticule of 
his story and bis bread, they go on ducuineiits. But as she inforin.s her 
ag.aiu. * physician, in her disjointed ma.nncr, W 

Intending to refer bis difficulty in coming down in full af-^ay, thaj. General 
finding a lemporafy place of refuge for George, whom she often imlIIh ufion, 
the bt»y, to hi.s old patient, zialous knows ber dear F’itz-Jarndycc, and 
litUe Ali.ss Flite, Allan leads the way takes a great iiitori'st in all conneHeil 
to the court where he and Jo first fore-1 with her, Allan is induced to think 
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that thoy may be in the riffht way. him. I am unwilling to place him in 
So he toils Jo, for his onctuiragcrnent, a hospital, even if 1 could procure him 
that this walking about will soon bo immediate admission, because I foresee 
over now; and they repair to the that he would not stay there many 

Generjil's. Fortunately it is not far. haul's, if ho couM he so much as got 

From the exterior of George's Shoot- there. The same objection applies io a 
ing Gallery, and the hing entry, and a w'orhhouse; supjH'siug I had the |ki- 
tho bare perspeetive )»eyon<1 it, Allan tiencjc to (waded and shirked, and 
Wooilcourt augurs well, lie also dc- handed about from post to pillar in 
scries j»iomisc in tlic figure of Mr. trying to get him into one—yhich is a 
George himself, striding t<»wards them system that I don’t take kindly to.” 
in his morning excroiso with his )n*e “No man docs, sir,” returns Mr. 
in his njouth, no stock on, an<l Ids ’ George. 

muscular ;i,nns, developed liy broad- I “ I am convinced that he would not 
sword and dumleltell, weightily assert-! romaiu in cither place, because he is 
ing (ihom^elvcs tlu’ough his light shirt.-' i»()ssossed b||tan oxtruordinai'y terror of 

sl(.-ev<‘s. ^ I this persou w'ho ordered him to keep 

“Tour serva»jt, sir,” %nys Mr. out of the way; in his ignorance, he 
George, with a military salute. Good- 1 believes lids person to be everywhere, 
hunuiuredly smiling all over his broad-and cognisant of everything.” 
fonlicad up into his cris]) hair, lie thmi I “I ask your xiardon, sir,” says Mr. 
defers to Miss Flite, as, with greatGeorge. “ But you have not mentioned 
skatelini'ss, and at seme length she ; that party’s name. la it a secret, sir ?” 
IK'rfanns the courtly cermuony rf pro- j “The boy makes it one. But the 
sontation. JIc winds it up with ; name i.s Bucket.” 
auHtlier “Your servant, sir!” and “ Bucket the Detective, sir ?” 
another s:dnf.o. “The same man.” 

“E.xcusc me, sir. A sailor, I hci “The man is knnwm to me, sir,” re¬ 
lieve ?” says Mr. George. turns the trooper, after blowing out a 

“ 1 arn proini tolind 1 bavellieair tf^clond ol* smoke, and squaring his chest; 
'•no,” I'eflirns Allan ; “ but I am only a ■ “ and the boy i.s so far correct that he 
sea-going il^x'tor.” ! undoubtedly is a—rum cust<*mer.’^Mr. 

“Indeed, sir! 1 should have tbonglit George smokes with a profumd meaii- 
you was a regular blue-jacket, myself.’* 1 ing after this, and surveys Mi>s Flilc in 
Allan ht'pcs Mr. George will forgive ' silence, 
his intrusion fbe more readily on that | “Now, I wish Mr, Jamdyce and 
account, and particularly that h«‘ will ' Miss Summerson at least to kuuw that 
not lay asiiic Ids j'lpo, which, in Ids ! this Jo, who tells S() strange a Rtoyy, 
politeness, he has testified some inten- i has re-ap]»eared ; ami to hav^ it in their 
lion of doing. “You are very go<*l, | ]Kt\ver to speak with him, if they should 
sir,” returns the trooper. “As I know, desire to do sv. Therefore I want t>) 
by experience, that It’s not dinjigreo-! get him, for the xir^scnt moment, into 
iilile to Miss Flito, and since it’s c.^iually ' any jioor lodging kepi by decent iieopic, 

agreeable to yourself-” and finishes i where he w’ould he adndttod. Decent 

the Kciitence by imtling it beiweeii his ! people and Jo, Mr. George,” says Allan, 
lips again. Allan ju'ucecds to tell him j following the direction of the trooper’s 
all he knows about Jo ; unto ^X'hich the eyes along the entry, “have not been 
trooper listens with a grave fnce. much acijuaiuted, as you see. Hence 

“And tlnti’s the lad, sir, is^it?” the diflicnity. * l>o you happen to know 
he*im|nires, looking along the entry . v'lny one in this ntighlxmrhood, who 
to w’here Jo stands Glaring up at the . would receive him for a while, on my 
great letter.^ on tlie wliitcw’a.shed front, i paying for him befo^iiihand ?” 
whicli have no meaning in his eyes. 1 As he jmts the question, he becomes 
“That’s he,” says Allan. “And, aware of a dirty-faced little man, stand- 
Mr. Gcoj'ge, I am in ti!i8*dilliculty about ing at the trooper s elbow, and looking 
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up, with an o<hlly twisted figure and 
ctumteiiancc, into the troopers fiiee. 
After a few more puffs at his pipe, ilic 
trooi»er loj)ks <Iuwh askant at the little 
man, and the little man winks up at the 
troo])er. 

“Well sir,” says Mr. George, “I 
can assure you that I would willingly 
ho knookod on the hcjwl at any time, if 
it would Jj)e at all agroealdo to Miss 
Summerson ; an<l oonsoquenLly I esteem 
it a ])rivilcge to do that young lady any 
•service, however small. Wo are natur¬ 
ally in the vagabond way here, sir, both 
myself and Phil. You see what the 
])la(;e is. You are welcome to a quiet 
comer of it for the lx>y, if the same 
W(mld meet your views. No charge 
made, oxcejd. f>r rati<»ii.s. We arc not 
in a doiirisliiug state of cireunistauees, 
ljure, sir. We arc iiahloto he tumhhMl 
o»it neck and crop, at a jiioment's notice. 
However, sir, su**h as the place is, and 
MO i<ing as it lasts, here it is at your 
service,” 

With a compnihensivc wave of Ids 
pipe, Mr. George place's the whole build- 
iug at his visitor’s disjrosal. 

“ 1 take it for granted, sir,” ho 
adds, “you being one of the medical 
stalf, that there is no present iniectiou | 
aboi’t this unfortunate subject ?’* j 

Allan is quite sure of it. 

“Because, sir,” sjiys Mr. George, 
shaking his hca<l sorrowfully, “wc have 
had enough of that.” 

His tone is no less sorrowfully cchootl 
by hia new acquMintnnee. “ Still, I urn 
hound to tiill you,” observes Allan, 
after repeating his former assurance, 
that the boy is deidorahly low niid re¬ 
duced ; and that he may l)e—I do nut 
say that he is—too far gone to recover.” 

“ Bo yoti consider him in present 
danger, sir ?” inquires the trooper. 

“Yes, I fear so.” 

“Then, sir,” returns the trooper, in 
a decisive manner, “it appears to me 
—being naturally in the‘vagaliond way 
myself—that the sooner he comeH «>ut of 
the street, the better. You Phil ! Bring 
him in ! ” 

Mr. Squod tacks out, all on one side, 
to execute the word of cotniuaiid ; and 
the trooper, having smoked hi-s pii)e, 


lays it by. Jo is }»ronght in. Tie is 
not one of Mrs. Pardiggle’s Tockabot'jjo 
Indians ; ho is not one of Mrs. Jelly- 
by’s lambs, being wliolly unconnected 
with Borrioboola-Glia ; he is not softened 
by distance and unfaiuiliarity ; he is not 
a genuine foreign-growu savage; he is 
theordinary lunno-made article. Birty, 
ugly, disiigreeablo U* all the senses, in 
body a common creature of the common 
streets, only in soul a heathen. Homely 
fifth l>egrinies him, homely jiarasites 
devour him, Ijoniely sores are in him, 
homely rag.s arc on him : native ignor¬ 
ance, the growth of English soil and 
climate, sinkshia i nnuortal nature lower 
tliau the beasts that perish. Stand 
forth, Jo., in *uncoiD^»romising colors ! 

^ From tlie side of thy foot to the crown 
of thy head, there is nothing interesting 
; about thee. 

lie shufllcs slowly into Mr. Gci»rgoV 
' galleiy, arul .stands liiuKlIcd together iu 
a bundle, louking all about the fioor, 
j He seems to know that they have an 
j iiieliimtion to shrink from him, ]»artly 
for w’hat he is, and j)art]y for what he 
has caused. He, too, shrinks from 
them. He is not of the same order of 
things, not of the sumo ])lacc iu crea¬ 
tion. He is of no order and aA> j)Iace ; 
neither of the l>easta, nor of humanity. 

“ Look here, Jo !” says Allan. “ Tids 
is Mr. GiK)rge.” 

Jo searches the floor for some time 
longer, then looks up f-r a moment, 
and then down again. 

“He is a kind friend to you, for he 
is going to give you lodging-rooui here.” 

»To makes a soi»op with one h;uid, 
which i.s supposed to boa bow. After 
a little more consideration, and some 
backin.g and changing of the foot un 
which lie rests, he mutters that he is 
“ wery thankful,” 

“ You are quite sale s/ife here. All 
you Lave to do at present is to he obe¬ 
dient, and to got strong. And mind 
you tell us the truth here, whatever you 
do, Jo.” 

“ Wishcrinaydie if I don’t, sir,” says 
Jo, reverting to hi.s hiviu-ite declara¬ 
tion. “1 never doue iiothink yit, but 
wot you knows on, to gel myself into 
uu trouble. 1 never was in no other 
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troiilile al all, sir—’snpt not knowin’ 
uothijik and starwatioii.” 

“1 btliovc it. Now attend to Mr. 
Heoriie. I see he is going to si)cak to 
you.” 

“My intenti*>ii merely was, sir,” ob* 
Bcrv<-s Mr. (}e(»rge, amazingly broad ari<l 
uju’igljt, “ to]M»iwt out to him wliere he 
can lit- down, and get a tlioroiigli good 
tlosc t)f sUk‘)». Now, look bore.” As 
the troo^M.T s)x*aks, he conducts them to 
the other end of tho gallery, and opcifi.s 
one of the little cabins. “There you 
are, you see ! Here is a mattress, and 
Ijere y«*n may rest, on good behaviour, 
as lohg as Mr., I ask your pardon, 
sir;*’ Ih^ reli;r.s apologetically l.o the 
caul Allan lias given him*; “l^r. Wo(»d- | 
Court jtlcases. Hon'tyoii be alarmetl if j 
you hear shots ; they Ml bo aimed at tbcj 
target, and not you. Now, tliei 
another thing I wouhl recominend, sir,” 
says tlie trooper, turning to his visitor. 
“I’hil, conic here !” 

Phil bears down ai>on, tlicm, according 
to his usn.’d tiiclics. 

“Here is a man, sir, who was found, 
when a baby, in tho guttiT. Ooiisej 
qucnLly, it is to be expected that he 
takes a natural interest in this poor' 
creature# You do, don’t you, Phil ?” 

“ Certainly and surely I do, guv’ner,” 
is Phil's reVly. 

“Now 1 was thinking, sir,” says 
Mr. George, in a maii-ial sort of conli- 
dence, as if li« were giving his opinion 
in a council of war at a drum-head, 
“ tliat if this man was to take him to a 
bath, and was tv lay out a few shillings 
in getting liim one or two coarse v- 
tick's-” 

“Mr. George,rriyconsidenitefriend,” 
returns Allan, biking out his purse, 
“it is the very favour I would have 
ask* if.” 

Phil Squod and .To are sent out im¬ 
mediately on this work of •iniprove- 
luont. MissFlite, quite enniplurcd by 
her success, makes the best of her way 
to^uuit; having groat fears that (ithcr- 
wi.se her friend the Oliancellor may be 
uneasy about bei* or may give the judg¬ 
ment she has .sii long expected, in her 
absence; and observing “which you 
know, my dear physician, and general, 


after so many years, would be too ab¬ 
surdly unlbrtuiiate ! ” Allan takes the 
opportunity of going out to procure 
some restorative im-<licines; and obtain¬ 
ing them nc'.ar at band, soon returns, to 
hnd the trooper walking up and di>\vu 
the gallery, and to fall into .step and 
walk with him. 

“I take it, sir,” says Mr. George, 
“thatyou know Miiss Suinmepuu pretty 
well ? ” 

Yi^s, it appears. 

“Not relati'd to her, sir?” 

No, it appears. 

“Excuse the apparent curiosity,” 
says Mr. George, “It seemed to me 
proliable tliat you might take moretlian 
a comuKOJ interest in thin jM»or ero.aturo, 
because Miss Summersoii bad taken that 
^unhirtnuate interest in him. ’Tis iiuj 
case, sir, 1 assure yon.” 

“And mine, Mr. George.” 

The troo[>er looks sideways at Allan’s 
sim-biirnt chock ami bright dark eye, 
rapidly measures bis height and build, 
ainl seems to approve of him. 

“Since you liave been out, sir, I’ 
have been thinking that 1 unquestion¬ 
ably know the rooms in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, where Bucket took the lad, ac¬ 
cording to his account. Though he is 
not acquainted with the name, h can 
help you to it. It’s Tulkinghorn. That’s 
what it is.” 

Allan look.s at him inquiringly, re¬ 
peating tlic name. 

“Tulkinghoni. That’s the name, 
sir. I know the man ; and know him 
to have been in comuiuni^aUon w*lt\\ 
Bucket before, re.sjH)Ctiug a deceased 
person who hatl given him oflence. 
know the man, sir.. To my sorrow.” 

Allan naturally asks what kind of 
man be i?? 

“ What kind of nmn. Do you mean 
to look al 'i ” 

“I tliink I know that much of him. 
I nican to deal with. GeneJ aUy, what 
kind of man ?’’’ • 

“Why, then I Ml tell you,”qir, re¬ 
turns the truoper, stopping short, and 
folding his arms on ^is sipiare chest, so 
angrily, that his face tires and flushes 
all over; “he is a confounde<lly l>ad 
I kind of man. Ho is a slow-torturing 
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kind of man. He is no more like flesh | Ims not mncli donht about the going 
and blood, than a rusty old carbine is. | down of Mr. Tulkiiighom on the field 
He is a kind of man—by George ! —that | referred to. 

has caused lue more rcstlessncs, and Jo and his conductor y>rcsently return, 
more uneasiness, and more dissatisfac- and .To is assisted to his mattress by 
tioii with myself, than all other men i>ut I the careful Phil; to whom, after due 
together. That’s the kind of man Mr. administration of medicine by his <ovii 
Tulkinghorn is ! hands, Allan confided all needful ir)eans 

“ I am sorry,” says Allan, “to have] and instructions. The morning is i)y 
touched so sore a place.” tliis time getting on a])ace. Ho re)»airs 

“ Sore ? ” Tlie tr() 0 ])er ])Tants his l(!gs to his lodgings to ilress and breakfast ; 
■wider apart, wets the palm of his broad add tlicn, without seeking rest, goes 
riglit baud, and lays it on his imaginary away to Mr. Jurndyce to cummuiiic^ate 
moustache. “It’s no fault of yours, j his discovery. 

sir ; hut you shall judge. He has got a With him Mr. Janidyce returns 
power over me. lie is the man J spoke alone, confidentially telling him tliat 
of just now, as being able to tumble there ai’e reas-ms for keeping this 
me out of this place neck and crop, matter v'Ty quiet indeed; an<l sIk'W- 
He keeps me on a constant see-saw'. ing .a serious interest in it. To Mr. 
He won't hold otf, and he wmi't come I Jurmlyce, .lo repeats in suhslance what 
on. If 1 have a jjayment to make him, he said in the morning; without any 
or time to ask him f(»r, or anything to material variation. Only, that cart of 
go to him about, he don’t see me, ilon’t i bis is lieavier lo draw, and draw's with 
hoar me—passes me on to Melchiso-j a bollower .sound, 
deck's in Clitlbrd’s Inn. Melohisedec.ir.s “ Let me lay lion; iiuiot, and not he 
in Clifford's Inn passes me back again \ chivied n<» more,” falters Jo ; “and be 
to him—he keeps mo pron-ling ami j so kind .any person as is a pa.v^n' nigh 
dangling about him, as if I was made wliere 1 used fur t(» sweep, as ji&t to 
of the .same stone as himself. Why, 11 say to Mr. Saugsby that Jo, "Nvot he 
sjhukI half my life now, pretty ■well, |known oiiee, is a moving on riglit 
loitering and d<Klging about his dotu-. j forards with his <Iuty, and** I ’ll l>e 
What docs he caro ? Nothing. Just as ! W(‘ry tlmnkful. I’d jie more, thank- 
much as the rusty old carbine I have 1 ful than I am aready, if it wos any 
coinjtared iiiin to. He chafes and goads 1 ways possible for an unfortnet to be 
me, till—bah ! nonsense—I am forgot- I it.” 

ting myself. Mr. Wtx'dcouri ; ” the | He makes so many icf those refer- 
trooper resumes his march ; “all I say cnees to the law•sl.otiouer in tin- eomve 
he is an old man; but I am glad i of a day or two, tliat Allan, aftfr 
shall never have tint chance of setting conferring with Mr. Jarndyee, go<*d- 
spurs to my lioive, and rilling at him in n.^turodly resiilvcs to call in Cook's 
a fair held, b’or if I Irjd that chance, Court; the ratln'T, as the cart seems lo 
in one of the hnmo''s ho drives me into be breaking down. 

—he’d go down, sir ! ” ToCook's Court, therefore, lie repairs. 

Mr. CK‘(wge has l>cen so e.vcited, that Mr. Snagsby is behind his counter in 
he finds it uecessnry to wipe his fore- his grey coat and sleeves, inspecting an 
heiwl on his sliirt-shyve. Even while ■ Indenture of several skins which has 
he whistles hi.s impoiuo.'sity away with ' just come in from the engrosser's ; an 
the Nati'in.al Anthem, some involuntary ] immense de.seri of law band and iKirch- 
shakings of his liead atid lo'aving.s of! iimnt, with here and tluye a resting- 
his chest still linger behind; not to! place *of a few large letters, to br^ ik 
mention an occasional hasty adjustment J the awful luonobmy, and save the 
w'ith both hands of his open.-jhirt-cojlar, 1 traveller from desj'aii*. Mr. Suagsl.y 
as if it were scarcely open enough to ! puts up atone of these inky wells, and 
prevent his being troubled by a choking ! greets the stranger with his C(>ugli ot 
skmsiitlom In short, Allan Woodoonrt ' general prepuraAiou for husinefiB. 
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“Yon don^t remember me, Mr. 
Snagsljy ? ” 

The stationer’s heart begins t-o thump 
heavily, for his t'hl apprehensions have 
Dover al'at<'(I. It is as niiicli as he cau 
do to answer, “No, sir, 1 can’t say I 
do. I should Jiavo considered—not to 
put too fine a point upon it—that I 
uevor saw yon before, sir.” 

“Twice before,’* says Allan "Wood- 
conrt. “Once at a poor iKJdside, ainl 
once - - 

“It’s come at last!” thinks the 
aflJicted stationer, as recollection breaks 
upon him. “ It’s got to a head imw, 
and is "(.irig to burst!” Ki.t, he lias 
sufVicicnt pi-esmcc <»f rnipd to coiKlnct 
his visitur into ,tlie little Countitig- 
honsc, and to shut the door. 

“Are you a married man, sir?” 

“No, I am not.” 

“Woiihl yon ^rinke the attempt, 
though single,” says Mr. Snagsby in 
a melancholy whisper, “to speak as 
h'W’ as you can ? For B)y little woman 
is a listening soincwhen's, or I ’ll tor* 
feit the business ami five hundred 
2 »ound ! ” • 

111 deep dejection Mr. Rnngsby .sits 
down on Jiis stool, with his back against j 
his desk, prtdesling : 

“I neve^ had a secret of iny own, 
sir. I can’t charge my memory with 
ever having once .attempted to deceive 
my little w’onian on my own .account, 
sinctj she uairfod the day. I wouldn’t 
liavc done it, sir. Not to put too fine 
a point upon it, T couldn’t have done 
it, T dur.sn’t haVe d*iiie it. Whereas, 
and ncveidlieless, I firnl myself wrapped 
round with secrecy ami mystery, till 
my life is a burden to me.” 

ITis visitor profe.sses his regret to 
hoaf it, and asks him (hn'she remember 
.lo 'I Mr. Snagsby answers with a sup- 
j*ressed groan, () don't he ! 

“ y»tu couldn't name an individual 
'jumati being—except myself—that my 
little wotnati’is iiioro set and deter- 
mifled against than ^ Jo,” says Mr. 
Snagsby. ^ 

, Allan a.’sks why ? 

“Why?” repeats Mr. Snagsby, in 
bis dcR 2 »qiation (ilutching at the clump 
of hair at the hack ol *his bald head, 
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“ IIow should 7 know why ? But you 
are a single jierson, sir, and may you 
long be ajiared ti* ask a married ijoi*8ou 
such a questii'n I ” 

With this beneficent wish, Mr. 
Snagsby coughs a cough of dismal 
resignation, .and submits himself to 
hear what the visitor has to comniu- 
nicate. 

“There again !” s-oys Mr. Snagsby, 
who, between the earnestness of his 
fc-elings, and the suppressed tones of 
his voice, is disC''lon*d in the face. 
“At it again, in a new direction ! A 
certain person charges me, in the 
solemnest w'ay, not to talk of Jo to any 
one, even my little woman. Then 
comes another certain person, in the 
]K5rson of yourself, and charges me, in 
»an equally solemn way, not !'■> ineution 
Jo to that <itlier certain jxTson above 
all other persoits. Why, tills is a pri¬ 
vate as'ylum I Why, n»-t to put too 
line a point upon it, this is Bedlam, 
sir !” says Mr. Snagsby. 

But it is lic'tter than ho expected, 
after all; being no cxj>losion of the 
mine below liini, or deefiening of the 
pit into W'hich he has fallen. And ho- 
^*ug tenffiT-hearted, and affected by the 
account ho hoars of .)<p’s comlition, lie 
readily engages to “look round,*’ as 
early in the evening as he can manage 
it quietly. lie looks round very 
quietly, w'hen the evening comes ; but 
it may turn out that iM r.s. Snagsby is 
as quiet a manager as lie. 

Jo is very glad to sec bis old frlcrul; 
and says, w'hen they are lefUidoiie, that 
he takes it uncommou kiml as ]\lr. 
Sangeby sboubV conic so far out of his 
way on accounts of»sich as him. Mr. 
Snagsby, Ji>uched by tbe spectacle before 
him, immediately lays upon the table 
half-a-crown: that magic balsam of 
his for all kinds of wamnds. 

“And how do yon find yourself, my 
poor lad ? ” inquircH tlic stati(»ner, with 
Ills cough of sympathy. ” 

“ I am in luck, Mr. Sangsby, I am,” 
returns Jo, “and don’t want for 
xiothink. I’m mon^taiiuflder nor you 
can’t think. Mr. Sangsby I I’m wery 
sorry that I done it, but I didn’t go fur 
to do it, sir.” 
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The stntmDer softly lays down an- ami it makes me more cumfhler nor I 
other half-crown, and asks him what was afore.*' 

it is that ho is sorry for having done ? The meek little stationer, with a 
“Mr. Rangsby,” says Jo, W'ont broken and unfinished cough, slips down 
and giv a illiioss to the lady as wos ami his fourth half-crown—lie has never 
yii as warn't the t’other lady, and none iHion so close to a case rciiuiriug so 
of’em never says notkiuk to we for hav- many—and is fain to depart. And Jo 
ing done it, (»n accounts of their being and he, upon this little earth, shall 
«er good and my having Wn s’ un- meet no more. No more, 
fortnet. Thelady come herself and sec For the cart so hard to draw, is near 
me ye-sday, and she .ses, *AIi Jo I ’ she journey’s end, ami di’ags over stony 
ses. ‘ We thought wc'd lost you, Jo !' ground. All round the clock, it laboui*}* 
she BOS. And sin; sits down a smiliu up the broken steejis, shattered and 
so (|uiet, and don't pass a word nor ! worn. Not many times can the sun 
yit a look uptui me for having done it, j rise, and behold it still upon its weary 
she don’t, and I turns agin the wall, road. 

I d(>o.s, Mr. Sangsby. And Mr. Jam- j Pfiil Squod, with his sm<»ky guil¬ 
ders, 1 See him a forced to turn away powder visage, at or a* acts as nurse 
ins owu self. And Mr. \Voodc*>t, he , and works as arniourcr at iiia little 
come fur to giv me soinetliink fur toi laldeina corner; often looking round, 
ease me, wait he’s alius a doiu on day : and saying with a mnl of his green 
and night, aud wen he come a boinliu | baize cap, and an eucuuraging elevation 
over me and a speakiu uji so hold, 1 see of his one ej'cbrow, “Hold u]i, my 
his 1ea.r.s a fallin, Mr. Sangshy.” l>oy ! Hold up !” There, too, is Mr. 

Tlic .softened .stationer deposits an- Jarudyce many a time, and Allan 
other half-crown on the tabic. Nothing . Wuodcourt almost always ; both thtnk- 
lt*.ss than a repetition of tliat infallible j ing, much, Iniw strangely Fate lias 
remedy will relieve his feelings. jntaugled this rough outcast in the web 

“Wot I w<is a thinkin on, Mr. jof very different lives. There too, the 
Raijgi.'])y,” proceeds Jo, “wos, as you trooper is a frequent visitor ; filing the 
W{«5 able to w-rite wery large, p’rajisV” «loorway with his athletic 6gure, and, 
“ Yes, Jo, jilease (Sod,” returns the from liis suj'erfluity of life and strength, 
stationer. seeming to shed down temjiorary vigor 

“ Uneomraon jirecious large, p'raps?” upon Jo, w'ho never fails to speak more 
says Jo, with eagerness. robustly in answer to his cheerful 

“ Yes, my poor boy.” words. 

Jo laughs with ]>lcasure. “Wot I Jo is in a slec]> or in a stujwr to-day, 
wos a tliinklng on then, Mr. Sangsby, and Allan Wuodcourt, newly arrived, 
wos, that w’hcii I was moved on as fur ! stands by him, hioking dowm upon his 
as ever I could go and couldn’t be i wasted form. After a while, he softly 
moved no furder, wdielhcr you might seats himself upon the bcd.side W'ith his 
be so good p’ra^MS, U'ii to W'riie out, wery [ face towards him—just as he sat in the 
la?*ge so that any one could s^‘o it any-(law’-writer's room — and touchc.s his 
wheres, as that I wos wery truly licarty j chest and heart. The cart hat} ’^ery 
sorry that I done it and tlial I never I nearly given ui), but labors on a little 
went fur to do it; aud that though I i more. 

didn’t know uothink at all, I knowd | The trooper stands in the doorway, 
as Mr. Woodcot once cijed over it and still and silent. Phil has 8top|)od in a 
wos ailus grieved over it, and that I ■ low clinking noise, with hislittlebam- 
Imped as he'd .be able to forgive mo in j mer in his In^d. Mr, Woodcourt 
his mind. If the writin could be made looks round with that* grave jirofessioual 
to .say it wery larg», be might.” interest and attention on lus face, and, 

“it shall say it, Jo. Very large.” glancing significantly at the trooper, 
Jo laughs agaiu. “Thankee, Mr. signs to Phil to winy bis table out. 
Sangsby. Its wery kind of you, sir, When the littlb hammer is next used, 
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there will be a speek of rust upon 

it. 

“Well, .To ! Wli.at is the matter! 
Dm’t ho friohtotical.” 

“ I tlnin"ht,” s.aya .To, wlio has 
started, .and is looking round, “ I 
thnnght I w,a.s in Tom-all-Aloiio’s agin. 
Ain't there nobody here but you, Mr. 
Woodcut * ’’ 

“ Nobmly.” 

“ And I ain’t took back to Tom-all- 
Alone’s. Ami, sir?” • 

“No.” .To closes his eyes, mutter¬ 
ing, “I’m woiy th.ankful.” 

After watching him olo.scly a little 
while, Allan puls his month very near 
his ear, and says to him in a low, 
distinct voice ; ' 

“.To ! Bid Jon ever know a 
pr.aycr ! ” 

“ Never knowd nothink, air.” 

“ Not so much as one aliort prayer!’’ 

“No, air. Nothink at .all. Mr. 
Ch.adbands he woa a prayin wunat at 
Mr. Sang.shv’s and I heerd him, but he 
sounded as if he wos a .speakin’ to his- 
aelf, and not to me. He prayed a lot, 
but ! couldn’t make out nothink on it. 
ilifferent tinic.s, there w.as other gculmeu 
come down Tom-all-Alono’s a pnayin, 
but they *11 mostly sed as the t’other 
wnns prayed wrong, and all mostly 
sounded to he a talking to theirselves, 
or a jiaasing blame on the t'othors, and 
not a lalkin to us. ll’c never knowd 
nothink. 1 nriiror knowd what it wos 
.all .about.’’ 

it takes him a long time to say thi.s ; 
and few but an c,Tperienced and atten¬ 
tive listener could hear, or, hearing^ 
understand him. After a sliort relapse 
into sleep or stupor, he makes, of a 
sudden, a strong effort to get out of 
bea. 

“Utay, Jo 1 Wh.al now ?’’ 

“It’s time for me to go to that 
there herryiti ground, sir,” lie»rcturus 
with a wild look. 

“Lie down, and tell me. What 
burning ground, Jo 1” 

“ Where thov laid him as wos werv 
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good to me, wery good to me indeed, 
lie wos. It’s time ftir me to go down 
to that there la-rryin ground sir, .and 
ask to be put along with him, I w.-uds 
to go there and bo berried. Tic used 
fur to .say to me, ‘ J am as poor as you 
to-day, Jo,’ he scs. I wants to tell him 
that 1 am as poor as him now, and 
have come there to he laid along with 
him.” 

“ Bye .and hye, .To. Bye and hye.” 

“Ah ! P’raps they wouldn’t do it 
if I wos to go niy.self. But will you 
])romi.sc to have me took there, sir, and 
laid .along with iiim 

“Twill, indei^l.” 

“ Thank’ce, sir, Thank’ec, sir. 
They’ll have to get the key of the gate 
afore they eon take me in, for it’s atlua 
lucked. And there's a step there, as 
1 used fur 1.. clean with my broom.— 
It’s turned wery dark, sir. Is lliere 
any light a comin ? ” 

“ It m Coming fast, Jo.” 

Fast. The c.art is shaken all t.' 
liieces, and the nigged road is very near 
its end. 

“Jo, my poor fellow 1” 

“ 1 -hear yon, sir, in the dark, but 
i 'ni a groplu—a gropiii—let mo catch 
hold of your hand.” 

“ Jo, can you say what I say !’’ « 

“I’ll s.ay .aiiytliink as yon .say, .sir, 
for I knows it’s good.” 

“OiiR Fatiiku.” 

“Our Father !—yes, that’s werv 
good, .sir.” 

“Wmen AKT IN Heaven.” 

“Art in Heaven—is the light'a 
comin, sir?” 

“It is close at hand. Hailowki) 

BE TUT NAME !’' , 

“ Ilallow'cd be—thy —” 

The liglft is come upon the dark be¬ 
nighted way. Bciul ! 

Bc.ail, your Majesty. Dead, my lord.s 
and gentlemen. Bend, Bight Eevcrciids 
and Wrong Reverends of every order. 
Bead, men artd womcji, horn with 
Heavenly compassion in your hearts. 
And dvinc thus around us every day. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 

CLOSING IN. 


The placn in Lincolnshire has shut 
its many eyos again, and the lumse in 
town is awake. In Ij'ncoln.sliirc, tlic 
Ledlocks of tiio past doze in tJieir pic- 
tnre-fnimes, and tlie Jowwincl murumrs 
through the long drawing-room as it 
they w'cro hruj»tliiiig pretty regularly. 
In towti, the Detllocks of the present 
rattle in tlieir tire-eyed carriages through 
the darkness of the night, and the l)o<l- 
lock Mrrcuri(‘8, witli aslies (or luiir- 
j>ovv<ier) on their heads, symptomatic of 
tlieir g!-eat humility, lull away the 
drowsy mornings in tlie litth; windows 
of the hall. Tlie fashiouahio world — 
Irememlous orh, ne?irly five miles round 
— is in full swing, nml the solar .sys- 
tiun woiks rea]K‘ett'ulIy at its apjjointed 
distances. 

Whore the throng is thickest, wlioro 
the lights are brigliUist, wliere .all the 
souses are miuisterc*! to witli tli(‘greaU*st 
delicacy and ivtiriemenk La<ly* Podloek* 
is. From the shining heights she has 
scaled and taken, she is never absent. 
Though the belief she of old reinfSed in 
lierself, as one able to reserve whatst)- 
ever she wnuM under her mantle of 
pride, is beaten down ; though she has 
no assurance that w’liat she is to those 
around her, she will remain another 
day ; it is imt in lier nature, when en¬ 
vious eyes are luuking on, to yield or to 
drooju They suy of h#r, that she has 
lately grown moi*o handsome and more 
haughty. The delulitJited cousin says 
of lier that she’s beauty uough—tsotup 
Shopofwomcn —but rather larming kind 
— romiudingTaanfiu't—incouvciiient wo¬ 
man—wlio Will gotoutof bedandbawth- 
stablishment— Shak.sjMjaro. 

Mr. Tulkinghorn says nothing ; looks 
nothing. No.w, as heretofore, he is to 
he found in doorways of nkoms, wdth 
his limp white -^ravat loosely twisted 
into its old-fashioned tic, receiving 
patronage from the I’cerage and making , 
uo sign. Of all men he is still the last ( 


who might he supposed to have any in¬ 
fluence ujion my Ijudy. Of all women 
she is still the last who might be sup¬ 
posed to have any dread of him. 

* One thing luis lieon mucdi on her 
mind .since their late iutciview in his 
tnrret-ro(nu at (’hesmy-Wold. Slie is 
now decided, and jiicpured to throw 
it off. 

It is morning in the great w’-orld ; 
afternoojsi according to the little .sun. 
The Mercuries, exhausbjd )>y looking 
out of window, are reposing in the hall; 
and hang their Iniavy lieads, the gor¬ 
geous creatures, like overblown sun¬ 
flowers. Like them, to<>, th<‘y socm l(» 
rnu t(? a deal of seed in their tag.s aiul 
trimmings. Sir Ijcieester, in the li!»rury, 
has fallen asleep for the good of tlie 
country, over the report of a Tarliu- 
mentary committee. Aly Lady sits in 
tlie ru(*m in wfiitdi she gave audience to 
the yimng man (tf the name of (luppy. 
liosa is with her, and has b/en writing 
for her and reading to her. llosa is 
now at work upon embroidery, or some 
such pretty tiling; and us .slie bends 
her head over it, luy walclies her 
in silence. Not for tl.o flrst time to¬ 
day. 

“Rosa.” 

Tlie pretty vill.agc ^ice looks brightly 
Up. Then, seeing how serious my Lady 
is, looks puzzled ami .surprised. 

“ See t(» the door, is it .shut ? ” 

Yes. She goes to it and returns, 
and looks yet more surprised. 

“I am about to jilaec c<»nfidv:fee in 
you, child, for I know I may trust your 
atkachmeut, if not your judgment. In 
what I um going to do, I w'ill not dis¬ 
guise myself to yim at least. Rut I 
confide in you. Say nothing to any one 
of what passes bi-twecn us.” 

The timid little tieauty promises in 
all caruesiuoss to be tru.stwiirthy. 

Uo you know,” Lady Uedloek asks 
her, signing to her to bring her chair 
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nearer; **(lo yoa Icnow, Rt»sa, that I on the check, and makes no otter 
am different to you from what I am to auswer. 

iiuyonc?’* “Now, he happy, child, under bet- 

“Yes, my Lady. Much kinder, ter cinmmstancea. Be beloved and 
But then 1 (►fteii thiuk I know you as happy! ” 

you really are.” “Ah, my Lady, I have 8oinetime.s 

“You often tliiuk you know me thought—forgive luy being bo Lee—^that 
as I really am? Poor child, poor yoa an; not happy.” 
child !” “I!” 

She says it ■with a kind of scorn— “ Will you he more so, ■when you have 

though Hot of Rofwi—and sits brooding, sent me .away ? Pray, pray, think again, 
looking dreamily at lier. • Let }no slay a little while ! ” 

‘Do you thiuk, Rosa, you are any “1 have s;u<l, iny child, that what 
relief ov eouiCort to me? Do you su]v T do, I do for your sake, not my own. 
pose your being 3 oung and natural, and It is do*. What I am towards you, 
fond of me and grakftil to me, malses llo.s.a, is what I uni now—not what I 
it any pleasure to me to have you near shall he a little while hence. Roruoui- 
ne* ''” * ^ her tlii.-^, and keep luy conlidence. Do 

*1 don't kno^-, my liudy ; I can so mucli for iny sake, and thus all ends 
seurcoly lio])e so. lint, with all my I between n.s !” 

heart, 1 "i>di it w.as so.” | {^he (hd.aohes hovsdf from her simjde- 

“ It i.s .so, little one.” hearlctl companion, and leaves tlie room. 

The pretty face is cheeked in its flush \ Late in the al'tcriioou, when she next 
of pJea.-'iure, by tlie dark expression «*n * appears upon the staircase, she is in her 
the handsome face before it. It looks i haughtiest aixl ooldeht stale. Ab in- 
timidly for an explanation. | ililferont as if all passion, feeling, and 

“Ami if I were hi siiy to-day, Go ! j interest, had been worn out in the 
Leave me I I slumld s.ay what woul(j j earlier ages t'f tiic world, and had 
give mo great p:iin and dis'juict, cliild, I perished from its surface with its other 
ami "^'hut Would leave me very soli departed monsters, 
tary.” ^ Mercury has announced Mr. Rounco- 

“ My luody ! Have I olfemlcd you ?” w’ell, which is the cjiuse of her appear- 
“ In noltiing. Come here.” ance. Mi*. Rouiicewell is mit in the 

Rosa bemls tlown on the fooisl-ool at > library ; but she repairs to the library, 
my Lady's feet. My Lady, with thnt ■ Sir Leicester is there, and she wishes to 
motherly toiijh of the famoms Iron- speak to him first, 
master niglit, lays her hand upon her | “Sir Leiet'sler, I am desirous—but 
dark hair, and gently keep.s it there. ytui are engaged.” 

“1 told yout Rt)sa, that J wished Odour no! Not at all. Only Mr. 
you Ut be hapj'V, an<l that I woijd Tulkinghoni. 

in.uke you Rt> if J could make anybody Alw'ujs at Jhand. Haunting every 
Jiappy on this earih. I can not. There place. No relief of security from him 
are reasons imw kiiown to me, reasun.s f»ir a moment. 

Ill whi<*h you hu\e uo I'art, rendering “ I beg your pirdon, Lady Dedlock. 
it flu* better for you that you should Will you allow me to retire?” 
not remain here. You must not re- Witli a look that plainly says, “You 
main liofg. 1 have dctiTiuhied that know you have i\ power to remain 
you shall not. 1 have written to the if you will,” sho\^/ells him it is nut 
father of ytuir lover, and he will be necessary, and* moves towards a chair. 
))c»e to-d.iy. All this 1 have dohe for Mr. Tnlkinghorn brings it a litjie for- 
your &ike.” . » ward for her with his clumsy bow, and 

The wbeping ^girl covers her Land retires into a windc^ opposite. Inter- 
witU kis.ses, ami says what shall she posed between her and tbo ftlding light 
do, what shall she do, when tliey of day in the now quiet street, his 
are separated! Her miijtress kisses he. shadow ialls upon her, and he darkens 
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all before her. Even so does he darken 
her life. 

It is a dull street under the best eon- j 
dltions; •wliere the two long rows of 
honscft Rt.ore at each (►thor with that 
severityt that half a dozen of its greatest 
raansiotiH st^in to have been slowly 
stared into stone, rather than originally 
built in that material. It is a street 
ol such dismal grandeur, so detenninod 
not to condescend to livelinef«, that the 
doors and windows hold a gloomy skite 
of their own in block paint and dust, 
and the echoing mews bohir^ have a 
dry and massive appearance, * if they 
were reserved to stable tlie stone char¬ 
gers of noble statvK^R. Cowi]dieated 
garnish of iron-work entwines itself over 
the flights of steps in this awful street; 
and, from these pei-rified bowers, extlii- 
guishors for obsolete fiamlKuiux at 
the upstart gas. Here, and there a 
weak little iron hoop, through which 
bold lK>ys aspire to tlirow tlicir friends’ 
capff(its only prcscjit use), retains its 
place am<mg the rusty foliage, sa,cred 
to the memory of departed oil. Nay, 
even oil itself, yet lingering at long in¬ 
tervals in a little absurd glass pot, with 
a knob in the bottom like an oyster, 
blinks and sulks at newer lights every 
nigh\ like its high and dry roaster in 
the House of Lords. 

Therefore there is not rauch that 
Lady Dedlock, seated in her chair, could 
wish to see through the wdndow in 
which Mr. Tulkiiighom stands. Ami 
yet—and yet—she sends a look in that 
direction, as if it w'ere her heart's desire j 
to have that figure removed out of tlie | 
way. 

Sir Leicester l)Cgs his Lady's pardon. 
She was about to say ? 

“Only that Mr. Jlonncewcd is here 
(he has called by iny appointment), and 
that we had better make .an end of the 
question of that girl. I aru tired to 
death of the matter.” 

“What can4 do—to—assist?” de¬ 
mands Sir Leicester, in some consider¬ 
able doubt. 

“ Let us see hiig here, and have done 
with it. Will you tell thorn to send 
him up ? ” 

“Mr. Tulkiughom, he so good ^ to 


ring. Thank you. Request,” says Sir 
Leicester, to Mercury, m»t immediately 
remembering the husines.s term, “re¬ 
quest the iron gentlemau to walk this 
way.” 

Mcrcuiy departs in search of the iron 
gentleman, finds, and ]>roduces him. 
♦Sir Leicester receives that ferruginous 
j>erRon, graciously. 

“I hope, you are well, Mr. Ihmnce- 
wcll. Be seated. (My solicitor, Mr. 
Tulkiughurii.) My Lady was desirmis, 
Mr. Ihmncewcll,” Sir Leicester skilfully 
ti-ansfcrs him w'ith a solemn wave of his 
hand, “ was desirous to speak with you. 
Hero !” 

“ I shall he very happy,” returns 
the iron .gentleman, give my ho.st 
atte.niioit to anything Liidy Dcdlock does 
me the honor to say.” 

I As he turns Ittwards her, he finds 
j that the impression she makes upon 
him is Jess agreeable than on tin: former 
occasion. A distant su}»ercilious air 
mala^s acold atmos]>here about her; ami 
there is nothing itj her heai-ing, as there 
was before, to encourage o]»oniiosB. 

“Pray, sir,” says Lady l)cdl-'ck, 
listlessly, “m<ay I he alli»u<d to in¬ 
quire w'hethcr anything Ims jKassed be¬ 
tween you and your son, fespetVing youi* 
son's fancy ? ” 

It is almost too troublesome her 
hinguid eyes to bestow a look upon him, 
afi site asks this questiou. 

“If Toy memory scit^cs mo, Lady 
Dedlock, I said, wlion I had the jdea- 
sure of seeing you Ixifore, that I sliould 
seriously advise my (?on to conejuor 
ikttt—fancy.” The ironmaster re- 
p«ats her expression with a little ein* 
phasis. 

“And did you ?” 

“ 0 ! of coulee I did.” 

Sir Leicester gives a nod, app.-^ring 
and confirmatory. Very proper. The 
iron gentleman having said that he 
would do it, was bound to do it. No 
difference in this respect between the 
base iijetals and the precious. Ilithly 
proper. 

“And pi*ay has he uone so ?” 

‘Really, La«ly Dedlock, I cannot 
make you a definite reply. I fear not. 
Probably not ypt. In our condition of 
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life, wc aometimes couple an iiiteDtIan 
witli our—our fancies, winch renders 
them not altogether easy to throw off. 
I think it is rather our way to be in 
earnest/’ 

Sir Leicester has a misgiving that 
there may be a hidden Wat Tylerish 
meaning in this expression, and fumes 
a littli?. Mr. llouiicew'oU is perfectly 
good-humoured and polite ; but, within 
such limits, evidently adapts his tone 1^ 
his reception. 

“ Because,” proceeds my Lady, “ I 
have Ihjcu thinking of the Bubjoct— 
which is tiresome to me.” 

** I am very sorry, I am sure.” 

“And also of what Rir Jjeiccster said 
upon it, in whiclfc 1 quite esneur ; ” 
Sir Leicester flattered: “and if you 
»;?innot give* us the a.sswr;Ance that this 
fancy is at an end, I have come to the 
conclusion that the girl had better leave 
me/' 

“I can give no such assurance, Lady 
Uediock. Nothing of the kind/’ 

“ Then she had bettor go.” 

“Excuse me, my Lady,” Sir Leices¬ 
ter considerately intor|>oscs, “but per¬ 
haps tills may be d‘'lng an injury to the’ 
young woman, which she hits not 
merited, ^lerc is a young woman,*' 
says Sir Leievstcr, magnificently laying 
out tiio matter with his rigiit hand, 
like a service of plate, “ whose good 


Mr. Uouncewoll’s son's father. “ Sir 
Leicester, will you allow me '( I think 
I may sliortcu the subject. Pray 
dismiss tluib from your consideration. 
If you remember anything so unim¬ 
portant—which is not to be expected— 
you would recollect that my first 
thought in the afffiir was directly 
opposed to her remaining here.”' 

Dismiss the Dedlock patronage from 
consideration ? 0 ! Sir Leicester is 

bound to believe a pair of ears that 
have b(H:n handed down to him through 
snc.h a family, or he really might have 
mistrusted tludr report of tlie iron 
gentleman’s observatitms. 

“It is not necessary,” observes my 
Lady, in her coldest manner, before be 
can do anything but breathe amazedly, 

to ent(?r into these mailers on either 
side. The girl is a very gi>o(l girl; I 
have nothing whatever U* say against 
her ; but she is so far inaeusildc to her 
many advantages and her g<)od fortune, 
tliat slio is in love—or supposes she is, 
poor little fool—and unable to ax»pre- 
ciate thorn.” 

’ Sir Leicester begs to observe, that 
"'holly alters the ease. He might have 
Keen sure that my Lady had the best 
grounds and reasons in sujiport of her 
view. He entirely agrees with my 
Lady. The young woman had better 


fortune it is to have attracted the notifo “As Sir Leicester observed, Mr. 
and favor of an^omiiumt lady, and to ! Ilouueewoll, on the last occasion, when 
live, umh'r the j)rotection of thatemi- we w'ere fatigued by Ibis business, 


nent lady, surrounded by the various 
ailvaiitages wliich ^ucU a position coll¬ 
iers, and wliich arii unquestionably very* 
great—I bidieve unquestiimably very 
great, sir—Ibr a young woman in that 
.station of iilc. The question then 
arises,^ should that young woman be 
dopriveu of these many a<ivantages and 
that good fortune, simply because she 
has ; ” Sir SiciccsWr, with an apiSogotic 
but dignified inclination of his hetul 
towards the irohmastor, winds up his 
soiiteifte : “ha.s attracted the notice of 
Mr. IlouncewelVs ? ^'ow, has she 
deBerve<i this punislimout ? Is this just 
towards her ? Is this our previous 
uuderatanding 'i ” 

“I beg yohr pardon,’* interposes 


Lady Di'dlock languidly proceeds, 
cannot make conditions with you. 
Without conditions, and under present 
circumstances, tlTe girl is quite mis 
tilaced here, and hud Hotter go. I have 
told her so.# Would you wish to have 
her sunt hack to the village, or would 
y\m like to take her with you, or what 
would you prefer ? ” 

“Lady l>edlock, if I may speak 

plainly-*' • 

“By all ineaua.” 

“ — I should prefer the course which 
will the soonest relieve you of the 
incumbraiKJC, and remflve her from her 
present position.” 

“And to speak as plainly,” sho’ 
Teturui^ with the same studied care- 
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leBsness, ** so fihotild I. Do I under¬ 
stand that you will take her with 
you ? ” 

The iron gentleman makes an iron 
bow. 

“Sir Leicester, will you ring 
Mr. Tulkingh<*ru steps forward from 
his window and pulis the bell. “ I bad 
forgotten you. Thunk you.” He makes 
his usual bow, and goes qulelly back 
again. Mercury, swift-responsive, ap¬ 
peal's, receives instructions whom to | 
produce, skims away, produces the 
aforesaid, and dep^irts. 

Rosa has been crying, and is yet in ; 
distress. On her coming in, the iron-1 
master leaves bis chair, takes her arm ! 
in his, and remains with her near the j 
door ready to dtqmrt. I 

“You are tak(oi charge of, you see,” 
says my Lady, in her weary manner, 
*and are going away well i»rot<?cted. 

I have mentioned tl>at you are a very 
good girl, and you have nothing to ciy 
for.” 

“ Sbe seems after all,” observes Mr. 
Tulkiugborn, loitering a little forward 
with his hands Uhind lam, “as if she 
were crying at going away.” 

“Why, sbe is not well-bred, you 
see,” returns Mr. Roimeewell with some 
quickness in his irmnnei-, as if be were 
glad to have the lawyer to retort upon ; 

‘and she is an inexperienced little 
thing, and knows no better. If she bad 
remained here, sir, she would have im¬ 
proved, no doubt.” 

• “No doubt,” is Mr. Tulkingborn's 
composed reply. 

Rosa sobs out that sbe is very sorry 
to leave my Ljidy, hnd that she was 
happy at (Hiesud^ Wold, and has ls?en I 
happy with my Lady, end that she 
thanks my Lady (tver and over again. 
“Out, you silly little puss !” says the 
ironmaster, cheeking her in a low voice, 
though not angrily ; “liavc a spirit, if 
you’re fond of W<it !” My Lady 
merely waves her off with indifference, 
saving, “There, there, child ! You 
arc a good girl, (io away!” Sir 
Leicester has lliagnificently disengaged 
himself from the subject, and retired 
intt> the sanctuary of his blue coat. 
Mr. Tulkiugborn, an indistinct form 


against the dark street now dotted with 
lamps, looms in my Lady’s view, bigger 
and blacker than before. 

“Sir Leicester ami I^ady Dedlock,” 
says Mr. Rouncewell, after a pause of a 
few moments, “ I beg to take my leave, 
with an apology lor having again 
troubled you, though not of my own 
act, on this tircsoinc subject. I can 
very well understand, I assure you, h(»w 
iresome so small a matter must have 
>ecr>mo to Lady Dodloek. If I am 
doubtful of my dealing with it, it is 
only l»ecau8e I did not at first quietly 
exert my influence to take my young 
friend here away, without troubling 
you at all. But it ajijjcared to me—I 
<lare say magTnfying_ the importance 
the tiling—'that it w’us respectful to 
ox]tlaiii to y<»u how ilie matter siof»d, 
and candid to consult your wishes and 
convenience. I hope yoj? will excuse 
mv want of acquaintance with the p-diie 
world.” 

Sir Ijoicester con.siders himself evoked 
out <'f tlie sanctuary by tltcse remarks. 
“Mr. llouneewell,” he returns, “do 
n(*t mention it. Justifn*ations are un¬ 
necessary, I hope, on eilher side.” 

I “J am glad to hear it, Sir Leiecater : 

, and if I nmy, by way of a**^l:iat word, 

I revert to wimt 1 said bofuro of my 
I mother’s long connexion with the 
! family, and the worth it bespeaks 
botJj sides, I would point out this liUl<* 
instance here on inj''hnn, who shows 
herself so atlVetionate and faithful hi 
parting, and in whom my mother, I 
daro say, has ddne .something to • 
awaken sueh feelings--though of course' 
Lady Bedlock, by her heart u lt interest 
and her g'onlal condescension, hus dom 
much nu»re.” 

If he mean this ironically, it may be 
truer than he thinks. He it, 

however, by no ileviation irom hi 
straiglitforward luaiiiior of speech, 
though in saying it he turns towards 
tlyit part of the dim •room where my 
Lady sits. Sir Leieestev sUndf/to re¬ 
turn his part,ing*sa)utation, Mr. TuJ- 
kinghom again rings, Mercury takes 
another flight, and Mr. Ruunccweliand 
liosa leave the house. 

Thou lights arc brought in, discover- 
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ing Mr. Tulkinghom still standing in 
his wiitcluw with his bands Itoiiind 
him, and rny Lady stili sitting with bis 
figure before her, closing n,]) her view 
of the night as well as of the day. 
She is very pale. Mr. Tolkiughorn 
observing it as she rises to retire, 
thinks, “Well she may be! The 
power of this woman is astonishing. 
She has been aiiting a part the whole 
time.” But lie can act a part too—Jjis 
one uuclmngiiig character--and as he 
hoKIs the Utior open for thi.s woman, 
fifty pains of ey<}-s, each filly tiuies 
sharper tlian Sir Leicester’s pair, should , 
iiiid no flaw in him. 

Ijiidy Dcdlock dines aVme in her own 
room to-day. Leicester is whipped 
in to the rescue of the I>o(idle Party, 
and the discomfiture of llie Goodie Fac¬ 
tion. Lady I)edlock a.sks, on sitting 
down to dinner, still deadly pale, (and 
qniU^ an illustration of tlie debilitated 
cousin’s texO, whether he i.^ gom-out ! 
Yes. Whether Mr. Tulkinghorn is 
gone yet ? Ko. PrcReiitly she asks 
again, is he gone ( No- What 

he doing'if Mercury thinks he ii? 
writing IetttT.s In the library. Would 
rny Ladv wish to see lum * Anything' 
but that. 

But he •wishes to see my Lady. 
Within a few more minutes he is I'e- 
ported as sending his respects, and 
could my Lad^ picaao to ri'ceive him 
for a w<ird or two after her liinner^ 
My Lady'will receive him now. Ho 
conies now, apohtgising for intruding, 
even by her jwrrhission, while she is .at 
table. Wlion thiy arc alone, my Lmly 
w'aves her hand to lUsixaise with such 
mockeries. 

“What do you want, sir?” 

“^Why, Lady Dedlock,” says the 
law'>er, taking a chair at a litUe dis¬ 
tance from her, and .slowly rulibing his 
rusty leg>*^) and dnwn, up and down, 
up and down ; “ I am rather surprised 
by the course you have taken.”- 

‘•Indeed 

“ y(!s, jlecidccyy. I was not pre- 
,paretl for it. I consider it a dejiartnre 
from our agreement and your promise. 
It puts ns in a uovr position, Lady 
Adlock. ’ r feci mystflf under the 


necessity of .saying that I don’t approve 
of it.” 

He stops in hi.s rubbing, and looks at 
her, w'ith his hands on hiaknees. Im- 
perturbahl(‘ and uiicliangeable as he is, 
there is still an indehuabie freedom in 
his manner, w^bich is new, and which 
doe.^ n(»t fscaiie this woman’s obsej-- 
vution. 

“1 do nt»t quite understand you.” 

“0 yes you do, I think. I think 
you do. Come, eoine, Lady Bedlock, 
we must Hot fence and parry now. 
You know you like this girl.” 

I “’Well, sir.^ 

‘ And you know—and I know—that 
you have ii"t .sent iier aw’ay f«.»r the rea¬ 
sons you Imve assigned, but for the pur¬ 
pose of separating her as much as pos¬ 
sible from—excuse my mentioning it as 
a matter of business—any reproach and 
cxiio.snre that impend over yourself.” 

“Well, sir 

“Well, Lady Dodlock,” returns the 
lawyer, crossing his legs, and nursing 
I the uitpcniiost knee, “1 object to that. 

J Consider that, a dangerous prt.>ceeding. 

I know it to be unnecessary, and cal- 
cu!atc<l^to awaken speculation, doubt, 
rumour, T don’t know wliat, in the 
house. Besides, it is a vioUtion oti our 
agreement. You were to be exactly 
what you were before. Whereas, iv 
must be cvi<lcnt to your.sclf, as it is 
to me, that you have been this 
evening very ditiercut from wdiat you 
were before. Why, bless my soul, Lady 
Deillock, transparently »<»!” * 

“If, sir.” she begins, “in my know¬ 
ledge <‘f my secret—” But he inter¬ 
rupts her. * 

“ Now’, Lady DocBock, this is a mat¬ 
ter of butinoss, and in a matter «1 
bu.siness tiio ground cannot be kept t(o 
clear. It is no hmger yt»ur secret. 
Excuse me. That is just the mistake. 
It is my secret, in trust for Sir Lei- 
cest(‘r and the family^ if it were 
your secret. Lady Ihdloek, we should 
not bo here, holding thus conversation.” 

“ That is very true. If, in my 
knowledge of the se^i-ct, I do what I 
can to span* an innocent girl (especially, 
rememl'oriug your own referenoe to* 
her when you told ^y storv to the 
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aflsorobled guests at Chcsuey Wold) from 
the taint of my impeniling shame, I act 
uj>oii a resolution I have taken. No¬ 
thing in the world, and no one in the 
world, could shake it, or could move 
nio.” Tills she says with great deli¬ 
beration and distinctness, and with no 
more outwanl jMiSsion than himself. 
As for him, he methodiciilly discusses 
his matter of business, as if she were 
any inseiisiblo instrument used in 
business. 

Really ? Then you see, Lady Bod- 
look,” he returns, *^you arc not to lie 
trusted. You have put the ease in a 
perfectly plain way, and according to 
the literal fact; and, that being the 
case, yon are not to be trusted.” 

“Terhaps you may romeinbor that I 
ex])ro8sed some anxiety on this same 
point, when we spoke at night at 
Ohosney Wold ? ” 

“ Yes,” says Mr. Tulkinghnrn, coolly 
getting up and standing on the hearth. 
“Yes. I recollect, Lady Bcdiock, that 
you certainly refen’ed to the girl; but 
that was before wo came to ourarraugo- 
meiit, and both the Utter and the 
spirit of our arrangement altogether, 
precluded any action on your part, 
foinided upon my discovery. There can 
be m» doubt about that. As to sparing 
the girl, of what impoi-tanc^e or value 
is slie V Spare ! La<Jy Bi'dlock, here 
is a family uarnc compromised. One 
might liave supposed that the course was 
straight »»n — over everything, neither 

the right nor to the left, regardless 
of all considerations in the way, sparing 
nothing, treading everytliing under 
foot.” 

She has been looking at the table. 
She lifts u)> her eyes, and lol>ks at him. 
There is a stern expression <<n her face, 
and a part of her lower lip is com¬ 
pressed under her teeth. “ This 
woman understands me,” Mr. Tul- 
kiiighom thinks, as she lets her glance 
fall again. cannot be sjmred. 

Why should she spare others ” 

For a little ^hiJe they are silent. 
Lady Bedlock has eaten no dinner, but 
has twice or thrice poured out water 
with’ a steady hand and drunk it. She 
rises from tab'e, takes a lounglng- 


chair, and reclines in it, shading 
her face. There is nothing in her 
manner to cxpi-ess weakness or excite 
c-ompassion. It is thoughtful, gloomy, 
concentrated. “ This woman,” thinks 
Mr. Tulkiughorn, standing on the 
hearth, again a dark object closing up 
her view, “is a study.” 

He studies her at his leisure, not 
speaking for a time. She, too, studies 
st.inetbing at her leisure. She is not 
the first to speak ; appearing indeed so 
unlikely to be so, though he stood there 
until midnight, that even he is driven 
upon breaking silence. 

“ Lady Bedlock, the most disagree¬ 
able part of “this business interview 
remains; but it is. business. Our 
agreement is broken. A lady of your 
.sense and strength of character will he 
prepared for my now declaring it void, 
and Liking my own course.” 

“ I am quite prepared.” 

Mr. Tulkingiiorii inclines his head. 
“That is all I have to trouble you 
Tidth, Lady Bedlock.” 

She stops him as he is moving out of 
the room, by asking, “This is the 
notice I was to n^ceive ? I wish not to 
miRiIiprebend you.” /, 

“Not (jxactly the notice you were to 
receive, J^ady Bedlock, because the 
contein]>lated notice supposed the agree¬ 
ment to have been ol«orved. But 
virtually the same, virtually the same. 
The difference is merely in a lawyer’s 
mind.” 

“You intend to give me no other 
notice ? ” 

“ You are right. No.” 

“Bo you contomidate undeceiving 
Sir Leicester to-night ? ” 

“A horue question!” says Mr. 
Tulkiughorn, with a slight 
cautiously shaking bis head at the 
shaded face. “No, not to-night.” 

“To-morrow 

“All things considered, I had better 
decline answering that question, Lady 
Bedlock. If I wqre to say I don’t 
know when, exactly, you would not 
believe me, and if would answer no 
purpose. It may be to-morrow. I 
would rather say no mgre.. You are 
prepared, and I hold out' no expeetd 
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tions w)no}i circnmstaitces might fail to 
justify. 1 wish you good eveuing.” 

She removes her hand, turns her 
pale face t(rward8 him as he walks 
silently to the door, and stops him once 
again as he is about to open it. 

“ 1)0 you intend to remain in the 
house any time? I heard you were 
■writing in the library. Are you going 
to return there ? * 

“Only for my hat. 1 am going 
Itonie.” • 

Slie bows her eyes rather than her 
lie^id, the movement is so slight and 
< iirious ; and he withdraw's. Clear of 
the room be looks at liis wateb, but is 
inclined t(» doulit it by a minute or 
tberiialiouts. There is a spleiujid clock 
U[)on the sUircJise,*famous, as splendid 
clocks not oi’teii are, for its accuracy. 
“And what do tfou say,” Mr. Tulking- 
horn inquires, refernug to it. “Whal 
do you say ? ” 

If it said now, “Don’t go homo !” 
Wh:if a fam(»us clock, hereafter, if it 
said io'iLigbt of all the nights that it 
has c-ounU'd off, to this'old man of all 
the y»>ung and old men win* have over 


blowing him on, and the crowd ))ressiug 
him on ; he is pitilessly urged upon hia 
way, ami nothing meets him, murmur¬ 
ing “Don’t go home!” Arrived at 
last in his dull room, to light his 
candles, and look round and up, and 
see the Homan pointing from the ceil¬ 
ing, there is no new signilicanoe in the 
llomairs band lo-night, or iu the flutter 
of the attendant groupcs, to give liim 
the late wariiLug, “ Don’t ome here ! ” 
It is a moonlight night; but the 
moon, being past the full, is only now 
rising over the great -wilderness of 
London. The stars are shining as they 
shone above tin* tuiTet-leads at Chesney 
Wt*ld. This woman, as be bus of late 
been so accustomed to call her, looks 
out upon them. Her soul is turbulent 
, withiu her; she is shtk at heart, and 
1 restless. The large rooms are too 
j cramped and close. She cannot endure 
I th(;ir restraint, and will walk alone in 
j a neiglibouriiig garden. 

: Too capricious and inii>crious in all 
j slie does, to bo the ciiusc of much sur- 
i prise in those about her jts to anything 
does, this woman, loosely mullle<l. 


stood before it, “Don't go home !” | goes out into the moonlight. Mercury 
With ilvS shan> clear bell, it strikes ! attends witli Die key. ilaving opened 
f hiee-<]ua4crs after seven, and ticks on 11.'e garden gate, he delivers the key 


again. “ Why, you are worse than I ' into his Lady’s hand at her I'cquest, f^nd 
tiiought you,*’ says Mr. Tulkingborn, iJs bidden U) go back. She will walk 


muttering x'oproof to his watch. **Tm' 0 ) there some time, to case her aching 


minutes wrong ? At this rate you won't head. She zuay bo an hour ; she may 
hist iny time.” J^^hat a watch to return be more. She needs no further escort, 
good for evil, if it ticked iu answer The gate shuts upon its spring with a 
“Don’t go home ! ” clash, and he leaves her, passing on in-|jo 

He passes out jnto the streets, and the dark shade of some trees.* 
walks on, with his hands behind him,* A fine night, and a bright large moon, 
under the shadow of the lofty houses, and multitudes of stars. Mr. Tulking- 
iiiany of whose mysteries, difficulties, horn, iu repairing to . his cellar, and in 
mortgages, delicrtte affairs of all kinds, opening and shutting those resounding 
are trcasurctl up within his old black doors, has to cross a little prison-like 
satin• vaistcoat. He is iu the coufi- ^ard. He looks up casually, thinking 
dimc-e ■)! the very bricks and mortar, w'hat a fine night, what a bright large 
The high ^himiiey-stac.ks teiegrajih moon, what multitudes of stars! A 
family secivts to him. Yet there is quiet night, too. 

not a voice in a jnile of them whisper A very quiet mght. WJien the moon 
“Do^’t go home ! ” * shines very brilliautly, a solitude./uid 

Through the stir jind* motion of the stillness seem to proceed from her, that 
commoner streets f through the roar influence even crowd^jd }>lacos full of 
and jar of many vehicles, many feet, life. Not only is it a still night on 
many voices; 'Ivith the blaKing shop- dusty high roads aud on hill-Kuininits,. 
lights Ilghfi^g. him on, thp west wind whence u wide expanse of country Inay 
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be seen in repose, qnieter and quieter 
as it spreads away into a fringe of trees 
against the sky, with the grey ghost of 
a bloom upon them ; nut only is it a 
still night in gardens and in woods, and 
on the river where the water-meadows 
are fresli and green, and the stream 
sparkles on among pleasant islands, 
murmuring weirs, and whispering 
rushes; not only docs the stillness 
attend it as it hows where houses cluster 
tiiick, where many bridges are reflected 
in it, where wharves and shipping make 
it black and awful, wliere it winds 
from these disfigurements through 
marshes whose grim beacons stand like 
skeletons wasbed aslioro, where it cx- f 
paiids tlirongh the bolder region of [ 
lisiug grounds, rich in corn-field wind-1 
mill and steeple, and whore it mingles' 
with the ever-heaving sea ; not only is t 
it a still night on the deep, and on the ; 
shore where the watcher stands to see ! 
the ship with her R])rcad wings cross 
the |\ath of light that a}>pca!S to be 
]>re8ent(d to only Iiini ; but even on 
this stranger's wildern«:a.s of LoimIoii 
there is some rest. Its steeples and 
towers, and its one great dome, grow 
more cthcival ; its smoky hf>use-lo]u.l 
lose tbeir grossiuiss, in the pale clFul- 
gonce ; the noises that arise from the 
streets are fewer and are softenod, and 
the footsteps on the pavements }>aRS 
more Ivanquilly away. In these fields 
of Mr. Tulkingliorn’s inhabiting, wliere 
the shepherds play on Chancery pijies 
that have no stop, and keep their sheep 
in the fold by hook and by crook until 
they have shorn them excelling close, 
every noise is merged^ this moonlight 
night, into a disUiat ringing hum, as if 
the city were a vast glass, vibrating. 
What’s that ? Who hred a gun or 
pistol ? Where was it,, 
The few foot-passcuigors start, stop, 
and stai'c about them. Some windows 
and doors are opened, .and ])cople come 
out to look. "It was a loud r(;iK>rt, and 
echoed and rattled heavily. It shook 
one house, or so a man says wlio was 
passing. It has caroused all the dogs in 
llie neighbourhood, who bark vobe- 
ineutly. Terrified,cats scamper across 
the road. While the dogs arc yet 


barking and howling—there is one dog 
bowling like a demon—the church- 
clocks, as if they were startle<l too, 
begin to strike. The hum from the 
streets, likewise, seems to sw'ell into a 
shout. But it is soon over. Before 
the last clock begins to strike ten, there 
is a lull. When it has ceased, the fine 
night, the bright large moon, and mul¬ 
titudes of stars, are left at peace again. 

Has Mr. Txdkinghorn been dia- 
tflrbed ? His windows are dark and 
quiet, and his door Is shut. It must 
be something unusual in<ic(M], to bring 
him out of his shell. Nothing is heard 
of him, nothing is seen of him. What 
power of cannon might it take to shake 
that rusty old man out of his immove¬ 
able composure ? 

For many years, the persistent 
Roman has been pointing, with no par¬ 
ticular meaning, from that ceiling. It 
is not likely that he has any new 
meaning in him to-night. Once point¬ 
ing, always i)ointing—-like any Roman, 
or even Briton, with a single Idea. 
There ho is, no doubt, in hisinijmssible 
attitude, i)ointing, unavailingly, all 
night loi>g. Moonlight, darkne.ss, dawn, 
Runiisc, day. There he is still, eagerly 
pointing, and no one mimisb m. 

But, a little after the coining of the 
day, come people to clean the rcHmis. 
And cither the Roman has some now' 
meaning in him, not expressed before, 
or the foremost of tlicnf*gocs w ild ; for, 
looking up at his outstrctclied hand, 
and looking down at what is below it, 
that pers»tn shrieks-and flics. Tlio 
tMbers, looking in as the fir.st one 
looked, shiiok and fly too, and there is 
an alarm in the street. 

I What docs it moan ? No light i.s ad¬ 
mitted into'the darkened chandler, and 
people unaccustomed to it, eni^*., and 
treading B()ftiy, but Ixavily, carry a 
w'eight'into the bed-roo'ni. and lay it 
down. There is wliispering and won¬ 
dering all day, strict Boarch of every 
corner, careful tracing of steps/ and 
careful noting (b' the disposition ol‘every 
article of furniture.' All eyes look up 
at the Roman, and all voices murmui*, 
“If he could only tell what he saw ! ” 

He is pointing at a-to^de, wi^a 
no 
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bottle (nearly full of »dne) and a glass 
upon it, and two caudles that were 
blown out suddenly, soon after ])eing 
lightcMl. lie is pointing at an empty 
chair, and at a stain upon the ground 
before it that might be almost covered 
■w'ith a hand. These objeotslio directly 
within his mnge. An excited imagina¬ 
tion might suppose tliat there w'as 
something in them so terrific, as to 
<lrive the rest of the coniixjsition, not 
only the atkoulant big-legged boys, Uit 
the clouds and flowers andpillara too— 
in .short, the very Ixtdy and soul of 
Allegory, and all the brains it has— 
stark mad. It happens surely, that 
every one who comes into the darkened 
room and look.s at thes^ things, looks 
np at the Jlomait, and that lie is in¬ 
vested lu :U1 eyes with mystery and 
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awe, as if he were a paralysed dumb 
witness. 

So, it shall happen surely, through 
many years to come, that gliostly stories 
shall be told of the stfiin ui>on the floor, 
so easy to he (covered, so hard to he got 
out; ^lnd that the lioman, {lointing 
from the ceiling, shall point, so long aa 
dust and damp and spiders s})are him, 
with far greater significance than he 
ever harl in Mr. Tulkiiighom's time, 
and W'ith a deadly meaning. For, Mr. 
Tulkinghorn's time is over for ever¬ 
more ; and the Itomnn jKunted at the 
murderous hand uplifted against his 
life, and pointed helple8.sly at him, 
from night to morning, lying face down¬ 
ward on. the flo(»r, shot through the 
heart. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

PUTIPUL KRIBNDSni?. 


A GHEAT annual occasion has come 
j'ound in the cKtaljlishmont of Mr. ^ 
.Toficph l^giH't, otherwise Lignum VU.'c,' 
cx-artliieryman and present bassoon- 
plnyer. Ah occasion of feasting and 
ifrtival. The ci'lcbration of a birthday 
in tlic family. 

it is m-t Mr#Bagnet’s birthday. I\!r. 
BagUft nii rcly distingnislios that epoch 
in the musical instrument business, by 
kissing tlie clwldreii w'itU an extra 
snuick before Itreakfiist, smoking an aj- 
ditioiiai ]>i|K^ after dinner, and wonder¬ 
ing towards evoiiing what bis poor old, 
mother is thinking about it,—a subjoet 
of infinite specnlaiiou, and rendered! so 
by mother having departed this life, 
twenty years. Some men rarely revor-t | 
to their fati'^r, but seem, in the bank- j 
books oC tJicir remem!»rai)ce, to have ■ 
transfon’c*] all the stock ot filial afTec- ! 
tioi]* into their ra('thcr’s haihe. * Mr. | 
Bagnct is one of. thoRc. Terhaps his 
exalt(‘d appreciafion of the merits of 
the old girl, causes him usually to make 
the noun-substautivc, Goodness, oi the 
femimu^^judor. 


It is not the birthday of one of the 
three ojulilren. Tho.se occasions are 
' opt with some marks of <listincti<m, 
but they rarely overleap the hounds of 
ha]>py returns and a )»udding. On 
young Woolwich’.s la.st birthday, Mr. 
Bagnct certainly did, after (tbserving 
upon his gi'owlli and general advance¬ 
ment, ]>r(»cecd, in a moment of pro- 
foifml reflection on tl«e changes wrought 
by time, to examine him in the cate- 
I chisni ; accomplishing with extreme ac¬ 
curacy the qu^'stions number one and 
two, 'What is your name'1 and "Who 
g-ave you that name? hut there failing 
in the efaet precision of his memory, 
and substituting for nninlxT three, the 
question And how do y»)U like that 
name ? which he proj»oumled with a 
RciiRc of its irn]ioikincc, in itself so 
edifying and finprovinji as to give it 
quite an orthodox air. TIjir, however, 
w'afl a Rp<-ci:ility on that particular 
birthday, and not a generic Rolemnity. 

It is tlie old gift’s Idrthilay ; and 
that is the greatest holiday and roddest- 
letter day in Mr. BagueTs calendar. 
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The anapiciows event is always com* 
jnemoratcd according to certain forms, 
settled and prescribed by Mr. Bagnet 
some years since. Mr. Bagnet being 
deeply coriviuced that tfj hare a pair of 
fowls for dinner is to attain the liighest 
pitch of iin})erial luxury, invariably 
goes forth himself very early in the 
morning of this day to buy a pair; he 
is, as invariably, taken in by the 
vendor, and installed in the possession 
of the oldest inhabitants of any coop in 
Europe, lieturning with these tri umpbs 
of toughness tied up in a clean blue 
and white cotton handkerchief (essen¬ 
tial to the arrangcnients), heiit a casual 
manner invites Mrs. Bagnet to declare 
at breakfast what she would like for 
dinner. Mrs. Bagnet, by a coincidence 
never known to fail, replying Fowls, 
Mr, Bagnet instantly pn*duces his 
bundle from a jdace of concealment, 
amidst geiici’al amazement and rejoicing. 
He fnithei* requires th.at the old girl 
shall do nothing all day long, but sit in 
her very best gown, and be served by 
himself and the young people. As he 
is not illustriou.s for his cookery, this 
may be supfiosod to be a matter of 
state rather than enjoyment on the old 
girl’s }<art; but she keeps her state 
with all imaginable cheerfulness. 

On this present birthday, Mr. Bagnet 
has accomplished the usual prelimi¬ 
naries. He has bought two specimens 
of poultry, which, if there bo any truth 
in adages, were certainly not caught 
w'itli chair, to bo prey>ared for tlie spit; 
he 'has amf'pod and rejoiced the family 
by their unlooked-for production ; he is 
himself directing the roasting of the 
poultry ; and Mrs., Bagnet, with her 
wholesome brr^WD fingers itching to pre¬ 
vent what she sees going WToLg, sits in 
her gown of ceremony, an honored 
guest. 

Quebec and Malta lay tlie clotli for 
dinner, while Woolwich, seiwing, as 
beseems him, pnder hifi father, keeiis 
the fow'ls revolving. To these young 
scullions Mrs. ‘Bagnet occasionally im¬ 
parts a wink, or a shake of the head, 
or ^ crooked facc,^as they made mis¬ 
takes. 

' “At half-after one.” Says Mr. Bag- 


net. “ To the minute. They *11 be 
done.” 

Mrs. Ragnet, with anguish, beholds 
one of them at a stand-still before the 
fire, and beginning to burn. 

“You shall have a dinner, old 
girl,” says Mr. Bagnet. “Fit for a 
queen.” 

Mrs. Bagnet shows lier white teeth 
cheerfully, but to the perception of her 
sou betrays so much uneasiness of 
spirit, that he is impelled by the dic¬ 
tates of utTection to ask her, with his 
eyes, what is the matter ?—thus stand* 
ing, with his eyes wide open, more ob¬ 
livious of the fowls than before, and 
not affording the least hope of a return 
to consciousness. Fort-unatcly, his elder 
sister penknives the cause of the agita* 
tion in Mrs. Ragnet’s breast, and with 
‘an admonitory jHike rcciills him. The 
stopped fowls going round again, Mr.s. 
Bagnet closes her eyes, in the inWnsity 
of her relief. 

“George will look ns up,” says Mr. 
Bagnet. * ‘ At hal f-after four. To the 
moment. How hiany years, old girL 
lias George looked us up. This after¬ 
noon ? ” 

“Ah, Lignum, Lignum, as m.any as 
make an old woman of a yo rUg one, 

1 begin to think. Just about and 
no less,” returns Mrs. Bagnet, laugh¬ 
ing, and shaking her bead. 

“ Old girl,” says Mr. Bagnet. 
“Never mind. You’d, be as young 
as ever you was. If you wasn’t 
younger. Which you are. As everybody 
kuoM's.” 

^Quebec and Malta here exclaim, with 
clay>piug of hands, that Bluffy is sure 
to bring mother Siimething, and begin 
to .speculate on what it will lie. 

“l>o yun know, Lignum,*’ says Mrs. 
Bagnet, casting a glance on the^^ble- 
* cloth, juid winking “salt!” at Malta 
with her right eye, and sliaking the 
pe pper away from Quebec'* with her 
head ; “I begin to tiling George is in 
the rbving way again.” ^ 

“ George,” retcirns.Mr. Bagnet, “will 
never desert. And l6»ve bis old com- 
lade. In the lurch. ‘ Don’t be afraid ■ 
of it.” 

“No, Lignum. No. I don’t say he 
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will, I don't think*he -will. But if tity of the delicacies before her; and 
he could got over this inone.v-trouble of as that good old girl would not cause 
his» 1 believe he would be off.” him a moment’s disappoiutineut on any 

Mr. Bagnet asks why ? day, loast of all on such a day, for any 

“Well,” returns his wife, consider- considenition, she imperils her digestion 
ing. “ (ieorgo seems to me to be getting fearfully, IIow young Woolwich cleans 
not a little iui{>atieiit and restless. I the drura-sticks without being of ostrich 
don't say but what he's as free as ever, descent, his anxious mother is at a loss 
Of course he must be free, or he to understand. 

wouldn't he George; but he smai'ts, The old girl has another trial to 
and seems jmt out.” undergo atl<ir tlie conclusion of the re- 

“He’s extra-drilled,” says Mr. B^tg- past, in sitting in state to see tlio room 
net. “By a lawyer. Who would put, cleared, the hojirth swept, and the 
the devil out.” [ dinner-service washed uj> and polished 

“Tliere’s something in that,” Ins iu the back yard. The great delight 
wife assents ; “but so it is, Lignum.” j and energy wdth which the two young 
Further conversation, is prevented, ; ladies aji|>ly themselves to these duties, 
for the time, by the necessity under I turning up their skirts iu imitation of 
which Mr. Bagnet finds himseir of ^ their luotlior, and skaiting iu and out 
directing the whole force of his itjind^ on little scaffolds of jtattens, inspire the 
to the dinner, which is a little eudan- ' highest hopes for the future, but some 
gered by the dry humour of the fowls j anxiety for the present. The same 
in not yielding any gravy, and also by ; causes lead to a confusion of tongues, a 
the made-gravy acquirijig no flavor, and i clattering of crockery, a rattling of tin 
turning out (tf a flaxen com)>lexion. {mtigs, a whisking of brooms, and an 
Witli a similar jjcrverseuess, tlie pota- i expenditure of water, alt in excess; 
toes crumble off forks in the proeo.ss j w’hilc the saturation of the young ladies 
peeling, upheaving from tlicir centre»| themselves is almost to<; iiuA'ing a spec- 
iu every direction, as if tljcy were sul> ; tacle for Mrs. Bagnet to look upon, with 
jeet to eartljquakes. Tlie legs of the *tho calhiucss proper to her position, 
fowls, fjfc, are longer tliau could beji.tlast the various ch^ausing processes 
desired, and extremely scaly. Over- I are triumphantly completed ; Quebec 
coming t}>esc di^advfintages to tlu- besl^^ and Malta appear iu fresh attire, 
of Ids ability, Air. Bagnet at last dishes, | smiling and dry ; pipes, tol)aeco, and 
and they sit down at table ; Mrs. Bag- ; something to drink, are placed upon 
net occupying iHie guest’s ])Iace at his the table ; and the old girl enjoys 
right luind. the first peace of mind she ever knows 

It is well for the old girl that she on the day of this delightful entertaiu- 
has but one birthday in a year, hir two ment. • 

such indulgonees in poultry might Iti When Mr. Bagnet takes his usual 
injurious. Every kind of liner tendon seat, the liandt of the clock are very 
and ligonieiit that it is in tlie nature of! near to half-jiast four ; as they mark it 
j)Oultry to jioRaoss, is developed in these acenrately^ Mr. Bagnet announces, 
Rpecimens iu the singular form of “George! Military time.” 

guit*-' itringe. Their limbs appear to,, It is George ; and ho has hearty con- 
havc struck roots into tlieir breasts and gratulatluns for the old girl (whom he 
bodie.s, as J^ged trees strike rbols into kisses on the great occasitm), and 
the cartlT. Their Icjp are so hard, for the childreij, and for Mr. Bagnet. 
as to encourage the idea.that ,they “Happy returns to all!” says Mr, 
inu>'4 have devotctl the greater part of George. • 

their long and arduouS lives to pedes* “But, George, old man !” cries Mrs. 
trian exofcisi'-s, Hiid the walking of Bagnet, looking him curiously, 

•matches. Bui Mr. Bagnet, unconscious “ What’s come to you ? ” 
t)f these little'defects, sets his heart on “Come to me ?” 

Mrs. Bagiiet-eating a moiit severe quan- “Ah! you are so white, George- 
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for you—and look so shocked. Now 
don’t lie, Lignum ?” 

**George,” says Mr. Bagnet, “tell 
the old girl. What’s the matter.” 

“I didn’t know I looked white,” says 
the trooper, passing his hand over his 
brow, **and I didn’t know I looked 
shocked, and I’m sorry I do. But 
the truth is, that hoy who was taken 
in at my jdace died yesterday after¬ 
noon, and it has rather knocked me 
over.’' 

“Poor creetur t” says Mrs. Bagnet, 
with a mother’s pity. “Is he gone? 
Bear, dear ! ” 

“1 didn’t mean to say anything 
about it, for it’s not hiil-hday talk, but 
you have got it out of me, you see, be¬ 
fore 1 fill down. I should have roused 
up in a minute.” says the tr<joix.-r, 
making himself speak more gaily, “ but 
you’re so quick, Mr.s. Bagnet.” 

“ You ’re right. The old girl,” 
says Mr. Bagnet. “Is as quick. As 
powder.” 

“And Mhat’s more, she’s the sub¬ 
ject of the day, and we’ll to her,” 
cries Mr. (feorg«i. “Sec here, J have 
brought a little brooch along with me. 
It’s a poor tiling, you know, but it’s a 
kcep^sake. That’sail the good it is, 
Mrs. Bagnet.” 

Mr. (ieorge produces hia pn'sent, 
which is gvoeted w'ith admiring leajiingH 
and clappings by the young family, and 
with a species of reverential admira¬ 
tion by Mr. Bagnet. “Old girl,” says 
Mr. Bagnet. “ Tell him my opinion 
of it.” 

“Why, it’s a wonder, George!” 
Mrs. Bagnet exclaims. “It ’s the 
Ijeautifullest thing fnat ever wms seen !” 

“Good !” says Mr. Bagn^/t. “My 
Opinion.*' 

“It’s so pretty, George,” cries Mrs. 
Bagnet, turning it on all Ki(ie.s, and 
holding it out at arm’ll length, “that it 
seems too choice for me.” 

“Bad!” wfy's Mr. Bagnet. “Not 
ray opinion.” • 

“But whatever it is, a hundred 
tljousand th.anks/. old fellow,” .says 
Mrs. Bagnet, her eyes sparkling with 
pleasure, and her liand streti liod out to 
him ; “ and though 1 have been a cross- 
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grained soldier’s wife to you sometimes, 
George, we are as strong friends, I am 
sure, in reality, as ever can be. Now 
you shall fasten it on yourself, for good 
luck, if you will, George.” 

The children close uj) to see it done, 
and Mr. Bagnet look.s over young Wool¬ 
wich’s head to sec it done, with an in¬ 
terest so maturely wooden, yet so plea¬ 
santly childish, that Mrs. Bjiguet cannot 
help laughing in Imr airy way, and 
saying, “0 Lignum, Lignum, what a 
precious old ohiip you arc!” But the 
trooper fails to fasten the brooch. Ilis 
hand shakers, he is nervous, .and it falls 
off. “Would any one believe this?” 
says be, catch’ng it as it drops, and 
looking ro’inil. “ I atu s<i out of sorts 
that I bungle at an easy job like 
.this !” 

Mrs. Bagnet concludes that for such 
a (jase there is no remedy like a pipe ; 
and fastening the brot»ch hei'self in a 
twinkling, eausoH the tvivoper to be in¬ 
ducted into his usual snug place, and 
the pipes to be -got into action. “ If 
that don’t bring you round, George,” 
.says she, “just tlirow your eye acr(»ss 
iiere at your present now and then, ami 
the two together miunt d».> it.” 

“You ought to do it of Jlmrself,” 
George answers; “J know that very 
Veil, Mrs. Jhigiiet. I’ll tell you how, 
one way and another, the bhi(*s have 
got to be Uio in.any for me. Here was 
ibis poor lad. ’Twas dbll work to see 
him dying as he did, and not be able 
to heli> liim.” 

“ What do you moan, George ? You 
<iid help him. You took him under 
your roof.” 

“I hel|)ed him .S(» far, but that’s 
little. 1 mean, Mrs. Bagnet, there be 
was. dying without ever having l)een 
■tauglit inueh more than to knfJvr his 
j right hand from his left. And he was 
too far gone to be helped out .of that.” 

“Ah, i)oor •reetur ! ” says Mrs. 
Bagnet.. 

“Then,” pays the trooper, not yet 
lighting his pii>e, and passing his heavy 
hand over his hair, that brought up 
Gridley in a man’s mind. His w'as a 
ba<i case too, in a different way. Then 
the two got mixed up in a man’s mind 
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with a flinty old raa^l wlio bad to do 
with both. And to think of that rusty 
carbine, stock and barrel, standinf? up 
on end in his corner, hard, indifferent 
taking everything so evenly—it made 
flesh and blood tingle, I do assure 
you.” 

“My advice to yon,” returns Mrs. 
Bagnet, “is to light your pipe, and 
tingle that way. It’s wholesomor 
and comfortabler, and better for the 
health altogether.'* 

“Yon’re right,” says tlie trooper, 
“and I’ll do it !” 

vSo, he does it: though still with an 
indignant gravity that impresses the 
y»>ung BagncLs, and even causes Mr. 
Jlagnot to def(‘r tho ccreifiony of drink¬ 
ing Mrs. Bagnet’f^liealth ; al\^ays given 
l)y hiinself, on these occasions, in a 
speech of exemplary terseness. But 
tiio young hulles having composed what 
Mr. Bagnet is in the habit of calling 
“the niixtur,” and G-oorge’s pipe Lniing 
now ill a glow, Mr, Bagnet eousidens 
it his dnty to proceed U> the toast 
of tlio evening. He’ addresses the 
•is.seiubled company in the foilowinjj 
terms. 

“George. Woolwicin Quebec. Malta. 
This is birth'day. T.'ikc a day’s 
march. And you won’t lind such an¬ 
other. towanis her ! ” I 

Th(‘ tuast liaving been drunk wdth 
cnlhusiostri, Mrs. B.'ignet returns thanks 
in a neat rcss of corresponding 
brevity. TJjis inoilol coinpo.sitioji is 
limited to the three words “And wi.sh- 
ing your.s !*’ wl^i-'h the ohl girl follows 
up with a nod at everybody in siicc(;^- 
sion, and a w'^oll-regulatcd swig of the 
lijixture. This she agJiin follows up, 
on the present occasion, by the wholly 
anexi>ectcd exclamation,- “Here’s a 

Hero is a man, much to the asto-* 
nisJunoiit of.the little company, looking 
in at tub '))arIor door. He is a shari)- 
eyed man—-a^quick keen man—and he 
tal^B in evoryijody’s look at him,’all at 
once, individually ami collectively, in 
a mamicr*that stamps him a remarkable 
man. 

“Gtuirgo,’* BJvyR tho man, nodding, 
“how do ypu find yourself?” 
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“Why, it’s Bucket!” cries Mr. 
George. 

“ Yes,” says the man, coming in and 
closing tlie door. “I w’as going down 
the street here, when I happened to 
stop and look in at the musical instru¬ 
ments in the shop window—a friend of 
mine is in wants of a second-hand 
wiolinceller, of a good tone—and I saw 
a party enjoying themselves, and I 
thouglit it wua you in the corner ; I 
thonglit I couldn’t Ixs mistaken. How 
gae.s tlic world with you, George, at the 
pro.<!ent moment ? 1‘rctty sto<JOtlt ? 
And with you, ma’am ? And with 
yon, governor ! And Lord I” says Mr. 
Bucket, opening his arms, “here’s 
children too } Y’ou may do anything 
with me, If you only show me chil¬ 
dren. Give us a kiss, my pels. No 
occasion to inquire who your father ai»d 
mother is. Never saw such a likeness 
in my life !” 

Mr. Bucket, not unwelcome, has sat 
himself down next to Mr. George, and 
taken Quebec and Malta on his knees* 
“ You pretty dc.ars,” says Mr. Bucket, 
“give us another kiss; it's the only 
thing I’m greedy in. Lord bless you, 
how hsalthy y<iu lt»ok ! And what 
may be the ag(is of these two, ma’am ? 
1 siiould put ’em down at the iiguiies of 
about eight and ten.” 

“ You ’re very near, sir,” »iys Mrs. 
Bagnet. 

“I generally am near,” returns Mr. 
Bucket, “ being RO fond of children. A 
friend of mine has had ninotcou of 'em, 
ma'am, all by* one mother, and shft’s 
still as freali and rosy as ifie morning. 
Not so much so as y<mrself, but, upon 
my soul, she comes near you ! Ami 
what do you call these, my darling ?” 
pursues Mr. Bucket, piiudiing Malta’s 
cheek. “ These are peaches, the.se are. 
Bless your heart ! And what do you 
think about father? Do you think 
father could recomuieiul a second-hand 
wiolinceller of a good^ tone for Mr. 
Bucket’s friend, my dear ? My name’s 
Bucket. Ain’t that a foimy name?” 

These blamiisbmentH have entirely 
won the family hAit. Mrs. Bagnet 
forgets the dny to tho extent of -filling 
a pii>e and a glass for Mr. Bucket, aitd 
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■waiting upon tim hospitably. She 
■would be glad to receive so pleasant a 
character under any circumstances, but 
she tells him that as a friend of George's 
she is particularly glad to see him this 
evening, for George has not been in his 
usual spirits. 

“Not in bis usual spirits ?** exclaims 
Mr. Biichct. “Why, I never beard of 
such a tiling ! What *s the matter, 
George '( You don’t intend to t/ell me 
you ’vc been out of spirits. What 
should you be out of spirits for ? You 
haven’t got anything on your mind, you 
know.” 

“Nothing pai’ticular,” returns the 
troojjcr. 

“ / should think not,” rejoins Mr. 
Bucket. “What could you have on 
your mind, you know ! And have 
these |Kits got anything on i?teir mhids, 
<'h ? Not they ; but they ’ll be upon 
the minds of some of the young fellows, 
some of these days, and make ’em pre¬ 
cious low'.spiritod. I ain’t much of a 
prophet, but 1 can t<;U you that, 
.aua’am.” 

Ml’S. Bagn(;t, quite charmed, hopes 
Mr. Bucket has a family of his own. 

“There, ma’am !” says Mr. Ihicket. 

‘ ‘ Would you believe it ? No, I haven’t. 
My wife, and a lodger, constitute my 
family. Mrs. Bucket is as fond of 
children as myselt^ and as wishful to 
have ’em ; but po. So it is. W^orldly 
goods are divided unequally, and man 
must not repine. What a very nice 
back yard, ma’am I Any way out of 
tluii, yard, now ? ” , 

Thiiro is no w'ay out of that yard. 

“Ain’t there really?” says Mr. 
Bucket. “ I should have thought there 
might have been. Wolf, I don’t know 
as i ever saw a back yard that tt>ok my 
fancy more. Would you allow me Ui 
look at it? Tliank you. No, I see 
there’s no way out. But what a very 
good-prop(»rtioned yard it is I ” 

Having cast his sharp eye all about 
it, Mr. Bucket i-eturnB to his chair next 
his friend Mr. George, and pats Mr. 
George affectionately on the shoulder. 

■“ How are year spirits, now, 
George ? ” 

“ Ail right now,” returns the trooper. 


^‘That’s your, sort!” says Mr. 
Bucket. “ Why.shoiild you ever have 
been otherwise ? A man of your fine 
figure and constitution has no right to 
be out of spirits. That ain’t a chest 
to be out of sjiirits, is it, ma’am ? And 
you haven’t got anything on your mind, 
you know, George ; w'hat could you 
have on your mind ! ” 

Somewhat harping on this phrase, 
considering the extent and variety of 
his conversational powci’S, Mr. Bucket 
twice or thrice repeats it to the j)ipe he 
lights, and with a listening face that is 
particularly his own. But the sun of 
hia so(;iality soon recovers from this 
brief eclipse, and shines again. 

“And this‘is brother, is it, my 
dears?” ff.iys Mr. Bucket, referring to 
<iuel>ec and Malta for information on 
d-he subject of young Woolwich. “ And 
a nice brother he is—half lirolher I 
mean to say. For he’s too old to be 
your boy, ma’am.” 

“I c;in certify at all ovenis, that he 
is not anybody elsc’s,” returns Mrs. 
Buguct, l.'vnghiug: 

“ Well, you do surprise me ! Yet 
Ife’s like you, there’.s no denying. 
Lord, he’s wonderfully like you ! But 
About what you may call the b^ow', you 
know, there his father conies’ out!” 
I'll'. Bucket compares the faejs w itl» one 
eye shut up, while Mr. Bugnet smokes 
in stolid satisfaction. 

This is an o]»i)ortuip,ty for Mrs. 
Bagnct to inform him, that the boy is 
GeiU’ge’s godson. 

“ George’s g^'Klson, is he ? ” rejoins 
Mr. Bucket, with extreme cordiality. 
“ I must shako hands over again with 
George’s godson. Godfather and god¬ 
son do credit to one another. AikI 
what do you intend to make of him, 
ma’am ? Does he show any tuj^i for 
Lny musical instrument ? ” 

Mr. Bagnet suddenly, interposes, 
“ I'lays the Fife. Jleautifuir’ 

“Would you believe it, governor,” 
says Mr. Bucket, struck by tin; coin¬ 
cidence, “that y'hen I was a boy I 
played the fife myselL? Not in a sci¬ 
entific way, as I expect he does, but by 
ear. Lord bless you ! British Grena- 
diei’s—thoi’e’s a tunc to warm jin Eng- 
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lishman ? Could you give us British Bucket and Mrs. Bagnet may before 
Grenadiers, iny fine fellow ? ” then become, in a manner, sisters. As 

Nothing could be more acceptable to he says himself, what is public life 
the little circle than this call upon without private ties ? Ho is in his 
young Woolwich, who immediately humble way a public man, but it is not 
fetches Ilia life and performs the stirring in that sphere that he finds hapyiinesa. 
melody; during which performance Mr. No, it must be sought within the cou- 
Bucket, much enlivened, beats time, fines of dome.stic bliss, 
and never fails to come in sharp with It is natural, under these circum- 
the burden, “Brit Ish (i-ra-a-anadecr.s!'* stances, that lie, in his turn, should 
In short, he shows so much musical remember the friend to whom ho is in- 
tasle, that Mr. Bagnet actually takes debted for so promising an acquaint' 
his yiipc from bis lipa to express his ance. And he does. He keeps very 
conviction that he is a singer. Mr. clo.so to him. Whatever the subject of 
Bucket receives the harmonious im- the conversittion, he keeps a tender eye 
peaeJiment so modestly : confessing how upon him. lie waits to walk homo 
that he did once chaunt a little, tor the with him. He is interested in his very 
expression of ths feelings o? bis own boots ; and observes even them atten- 
bosoni, and with no prcsuinjituoua nlea tively, us Mr. George sits smoking 
of entertaining his friends : that he is< cross-legged in the chimney corner, 
asked to sing. Not to bo behindhand At length, Mr. George rises to de- 
iii the sociality of the evening, ho com- part. At the »ime moment Mr. Bucket, 
plies, and gives them “Believe me if t with the secret sympathy of friendship, 
all those endearing young charms.” i also rises. He dotes iip^n Iho chil- 
This ballmi, he informs Mr.s. Bagnet I dren lo the l.'ust, and remembei*ft the 
he considers to haver been his most I commission he has undortakea for au 
yxiwerful ally in moving the heart of absent frieml. 

Mr.s. Bucket when a maiden, and in- “ Kospccting that .second-hand wio- 
during her to approach the altar—Mr. j lincelIo{, governor—could you rocom* 
Bm5kot’s^>wu words are, to come up to J meiul me such a thing '{’* 
the scratch. “Scores,’’ says Mr. Bagnet. , 

Thus spaAliiig stranger Is suchane^ij “I am rd»ligc<l to you,” returns Mr. 
and agreeable feature in the evening,* | Bucket, squeezing his hand, 
that Mr. George, who testified no great' a friend ui need, A go<;d lone, mind 
emotions of y>j^*asurc on his entrance, j you ! My friend is a regular dab at it. 
begins, in spite of himself, to be rather | Kcud, he saws away at Mo-zart and 
yiroud of him. Ho is so friendly, is a j Handel, and the rest of the big-wigs, 
man <»f so many resources, and so easy ; like a tborough workman. And you 
to get on with, tliat it is something Jo , needn't,” says Mr. Bucket, In a consi- 
have raadi; him known there. Mr. j derate ami private voice, “you needn't 
Bagnet becomes, after anotlier pipe, so 1 commit yoursell'to too low a figure, 
sensiblo of tbe value of his acquaint- 1 governor. I don’t want to jiay too 
ance, that he solicits the honor of his ' largea price ft>r my friend; but f waist 
company on the old girl’s next birth* j you to have your jntqver ]xireeutage, 
day. If anything can more closely^ and be remunerated for your loss (»f 
cement and. consolidate the esteem i time. Tliat is but fair. Every man 
wliich Mr.'TIacket has formed for the must live, and ouglit to it.” 
family, it is tlie discovery of the nature Mr. Bagnet shakes his head at the 
of j,he occasion. He drinks - to • Mrs. old girl, to the effect t*hat tliey have 
Bagnet with a warmti approaching to found a jewel of price. • 
rapture, ^ngagos»Kimself for that day “Suiiposo I was to give you a look 
twelveujonth more tliau thankfully, in, say at half aAer ten to-morrow 
makes a memorandum of the day in a ‘ morning. Perhaps you could name the 
large black pocket-book with a girdle figures of a few wiolincellers of a good 
to it, and breathes a hope that Mrs. tone 'i ” says Mr. Backet. 
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Nothing easier. Mr. and Krs. 
Bagiiot both engage t-o have the requi¬ 
site information ready, and even hint 
b* each other at the practicability of 
Iiaving a small stock collected there for 
approval. 

“Thank you,’' says Mr. Bucket, 
“thank you. Oood night, ma’am. 
Good night, governor. G(»od night, 
darlings. I am much obliged to you 
for one of the pleasantest evonings I 
ever spent in my life.” 

They, on the contrary, are much 
obliged to him for the pleasure be has 
given them in his company; and so 
they part with many expressions of 
good-will on both sides. “Now, 
George, old boy,” say.s Mr. Bucket, 
taking his arm at the shop -door, 
“come along!” As they go down the, 
little street, and the Bagnets pause for 
a minute looking after tliem, Mrs. Bag- 
net remarks to the worthy Lignum 
that Mr. Bucket “almost clings to 
George lik(% and seems to bc^ really 
fond of 1dm.” 

Tlie n«'ighbouring .streets being nar¬ 
row’ ami ill pa\cd, it is a little iucou- 
voiiient to walk there two abreast and 
George fhorefore, 
sfjon proposes to walk singly. But Mr. 
Bucxet, who cannot make up his nuiid 
to relinquish his friendly hold, replies, 
“Wait half a minute, George. I 
should wish to speak to you hist.” 
Immediately afterwards, he twists Idm 
into a public-house and into a parlor, 
where he confronts him, and claps his 
own back ...gainst tl»e d(>or. 

“Now, George,” snyn Mr. Bucket. 
“Duty is duty, and friendship is 
friendship. I uo^vT want the two to 
cla.sh, if I can help U. J have en- 
deaToured to make things pleasant to¬ 
night, and I put it to you whether I, 
have done it or not. You must con* 
sider yourself in e.usb)dy, George.” 

‘ * Cusb'dy ? What fpr ?” returns the 
trooj)er, thunderstruck. 

“Now, G<*orge,” says Mr. Bucket, 
urging a sensible view of the case upon 
him with his fat f^jrefinger, “duty, as 
you know very well, is one thing, and 
conversation is another. It’s my duty 
to inform you that any observations < 


you may make will he liable to 1^ used 
against you. Therefore, George, he 
careful wliat you say. You don’t hap¬ 
pen to have heard of a murder V* 

“Murder !” 

“Now, George,” says Mr. Bucket, 
keeping his foreliiigcr in an impressive 
st'iU' of action, “ Ix'ar in mind what 
I've said to you. I ask you nothing. 
You’ve been in low sjurits tliis after- 
ni»on. I say, you don’t happen to have 
h^rd of a murder.” 

“ No. Where has there been a 
murder ?” 

“Now, George,” says Mr. Bucket, 
“don’t you go and commit yourself. 
I’m a going Ao toll you what 1 want 
you for. There has been a murder in 
Lincoln’s Iim Fiolus- gentleman of 
the name of Tulkinghorri. He w’as 
shot last night. I want you for 
that.” 

The tr(M>per sinks n])i)n a seat behind 
him, and great drops start out upon his 
foreliead, and a deadly pallor over¬ 
spreads his face. 

“Bnck<-.i;! It’s not possible th.at 
Mr. Tuikinghorn has bceu killed, and 
that you suspect wr /” 

returns Mr. Bucket, 

I keeping liis forefinger going, it is cer* 
|‘,.:aiiily possible, because it..’s the wise. 

‘ This deed was done last night at ten 
o’clock. Now, you know where you 
were last niglit at ten o’clock, and 
you *11 be able to i>rove*'it no doubt.” 

“Last night! Last night?” re¬ 
peats the trooper, thoughtfully. Then 
it flashes upon hinr. “Why, great 
ileaveu, I was there, last night !” 

“So I have understood, (reorge,” 
returns Mr. Bueket, wdth groat deli¬ 
beration. *‘So I have understood. 
Ljkottiso you’ve been very often there. 
Y\>u’ve been scon hanging about ibo 
place, and you’ve hconhtiard more than 
once in a w’rangle with him,, and it’s 
possible—I don’t sjiy it’s eertainlj so, 
min<l you, bnt it’s possible—that he 
may have beei\ h(‘ard to call you a 
threatening, "ninnlfirhig, dangeroni 
fellow.” 

The trooper gasps as if he would 
admit it all, if he conld speak. 

“Now, George,” continues Mr. 
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Bucket, putting his bUt upon the table, 
■with an air of bueinesB rather in the 
upholstery way than otherwise, “My 
wish is, iis it has l>een all the evening, 
to make things pleasant. I tell you 
plainly there's a reward out, of a hun¬ 
dred guineas, offered by Sir Leicester 
Dediock, Baronet. You and me liave 
always been pleasant together; but I 
have got a duty to discharge; and if 
that hundred guineas is to be made, it 
way us well be nitwle by me as 1>y 
another man. On all of whieli ac¬ 
counts, I should hope it was clear to 
you that I must have you, and that 
I’m damned if I d(»u*t have you. Am 
1 to cjill in any assistzyice, or is the 
trick done V* , 

Mr, George hhs recovered himself, 
and stands up like a soldier. “ Come,” I 
he says ; “1 am ready.” 

“George,” continues Mr. Bucket, 
“wait a bit!” With his upholsterer 
manner, as if the tr(»opcr were a win¬ 
dow to bcTltted mi, lie takes from Lis 
jM)cket a pair of Tiandi^ul^. “ This is 
a serious charge, George, such is 
wy duty.” 

The trooper flushes angrily, and 
hesitaUis a moment: but holds out his| 
tw(» hanife, clasped together, and saysj 


Arc they comfortable ? If not, say so, 
for I wish to make things as pleasant 
as is consistent with my duty, and I’ve 
got anotlier pair in my pocket.” This 
I'emark he offers like a most respectable 
tradesman, anxious to oxoeute an 
order neatly, and to the perfect satis* 
fa<;tiou of bis customer. “They’ll do 
as they are ? Very well ! Now, you 
sec George he takes a cloak from a 
comer, and begins adjusting it about 
tlie trooper’s neck ; “I was mindful of 
your feelings when I come out, and 
l»rouglit this on purpose. There I 
Who’s the wiser ?” 

“Only I,” returns the trooper; 
“but, as I know it, do me one more 
good turn, and pull my hat over my 
eyes.” 

“ Ileally, though ! Bo you mean it ? 
Ain’t it a pity '( It looks so.” 

“I can’t look chance men in the 
f;iCo with these things on,” Mr. George 
hurriedly replies. “Bo, for GoiVs 
sake, pull my hat forward.” 

So strongly entreated, Mr, Bucket 
complies, puts his own hat on, and 
eomlucts his prize into the streets ; the 
I trooper marching as steadily 
^'isiial, • though with his head Im 
I erect ; and Mr. Buckid steering him 


“There ! Tut them on !” with hm eJlaiw over the crossings^and 

Mr. Bucket adjiLsts them in a mo* [ up the turnings, 
meut. “How do you find them7 [ 


CIIAPTEIl L. 

ESTllKK’a NAnKATIVE. 

It happened that w'heu I came home ther, and T the godmother, of such a 
from Beal, I found a note from Caddy poor little bahy—such a tiny old faced 
.li'llj-lfy (as wc always continued to ealy mite, w'ith a countenan<‘e that seemed 
her), infov'mirig me that her health, h) be scarcely anytliing but euji-border, 
.vhich jjnd'been for some time very and ii little lean, long-hogered hand, 
tRTtc ate, was wi»rse, and that she would j always clenched under its chin. It 
he more glad than she couW tell,me if would lie in this attitud* ail day, with 
1 w^nhl go to see hen It was a note its bright specks of oye^ open, utoijder-„ 
of a few lines, writttuNfrora the couch ing (as I used to imagine) how it cauie 
on wluch*shc lay, and \cloaed to me to be so small and weak. Whenever it 
in another from her husband, in which was moved, it criea ; but at all other 
be socimded her entreaty with much times it was so patient, that the sole 
Solicitude. * Cadtly wa:% now the ino- desire of its life api>eare<l to be, to Ife 
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quiot, and think. Tt had cvu-ious little | dian ; “or for Ad.a, or for both of ns. 
dark veins in its face, and curious little i U is somebody’s birthday to-niorrow, I 
dark marks under its eyes, like faint | think.” 

remembrances of poor Caddy’s inky “ Truly I think it is,” said I, kissing 
days ; and .altogether, to those who [ my darling, who would bo twenty-one 
were not used to it, it was quite a i to-morrow. 

piteous little .sight. | “ Well,” observed iny guardi.an, half 

But it was enough for Caddy thiit s7ic I ple.a.santly, half seriously, “that’s a 
was used to it. The projects with great occasion, and will give my fair 
which sl>e beguiled her illness, for little ' cousin some necessary business to trans- 
Esther’s education, and little Esther’s j act in assertion of her iiideiiendencc, 
inaniage, and even for her own old i an<l will make Loudon a more (sonvo- 
age, a.s the grandmother of little nient place for all of us. So to Lon- 

Ksthcr’a little Esthers, were so prettily ; don we will go. That being settled, 

expressive of devotion to this pride of j there is another thing—how have you 
her life, that I should be tempted to ! left Caddy ?” 

recall .some of them, but for the timely “Very unwell, guardian. I fear it 

remembrance that I am getting on ! will Im soma time before she regains 

irregularly as it is. | her health and strength.” 

To return to the letter. Caddy had i “What do you call some time, 
a superstition about me, which had ' now ?” asked my guardian, thoiight- 
hecn strengthening in her mind ever , fully. 

since that night long ago, w'hen she had | “ Some weeks, I am afrapl.” 

lain asleep with her hc.sd in my l.sp. j “Ah 1” He began to walk about 
She almost—I think I must s.sy quite j the room with bis he.;.,Is iu his.pockcts, 
—believed that 1 did her good when- I showing lb;'t. hu ihinking as 

ever I was near lier. Now', altbuugli ■ much. Now W'h.at do you sity about 
this was such a fancy of the alfectiouale cher doctor ? Is ho a good doctor, my 
girl’s that I am alinoat asbamod to I love ?” 

mention it, still it might have all the j I felt obliged to cmifess that I knew 
force of a fact when she was really ill. i nothing to the contnary ; ' but that 
Tlicrefore I set off to Caddy, with my M’rincc and 1 had agreed only that even- 
gu.anlhiu’s consent, post-haste ; and she ling, that wc would like bis opinion to 
and Prince made so much of mo, that: be conlirnied by .some one. 
there never was anything like it. | “Well, you know,” returned my 

Next day I went .again to sit witli i guanlian quickly, “'‘there’s Wwid- 
her, and next day I went again. It | court.” 

WHS a very easy journey ; for I had I I had not meant that, and was rather 
oidy to rise a little earlier in the morn- ! taken hy sui'|.ri.se. i''gr a niomeiit, 
ing. and keep my accounts, and attend Idl that I had had in my mind in cen¬ 
to house keeping matte.s before leaving nexion with Air. Woodcourt seemed to 
home, lint when "I hod m;nlo these coma h.ack and confuse me. 
three visits, ray guardi.an said to me, “You don’t object to him, little 
on my return at night: woman ?” 

“Now, little woman, little woman, I “Object to him, guardian"? Oh 
this will never do. Constant dro|ipii ' 

will wear away a stone, and constant “And you don’t think''the patient 
coaching will wear out a Dame Durden, j would object to him ! 

W’e w'ili go to Loudon for a while, and i Re far from tiiat, I luifd no doubt of 
tak.''possession of our old lodgings.” I her being prc)).ared to have a great 
“Not for me, dear giiarilian,” aaid ' reliance on hi'tj and to like him very 
I, “ for I never ftvd tired which was much. 1 s.a d that he wa.s no stranger 
strictly true. I was only too liappy to to her personally, for she had seen him 
be in such request. often in his kind attendance on Miss 

“Pormethen,” returned my guar-1 Elite. 
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“Vory siitf my "ii.-inlian. 

Ho lias been boro to-day, my dear, 
an<i J wilJ soebim about it to-inoriMW.” 

I felt, in this sliort conversation— 
iLougb I did not know how, for sht 
quiot, and we inkTchangcd ik> 
](K»k—that my dear girl well vemoin- 
bered how merrily slie had clasped me 
round the waist, wlion jjo other hands 
than (>u<My’s had hrouglil me the little 
parting tokt n. This wiiiscd me to feel 
that 1 ouglit to loll her, and Cad<ly*' 
t-oo, that I was g(»iiig to be tl)e mistress | 
of Bleak House ; and that if ] avoided 
that disclosure any longer, I might he- 
coine less worthy in luy own eyes of its 
imistcr’.s love. TioTefori^ wlien we; 
went u})-sl.urs, and had walted^listen-1 
in.' until the chtck* struck twelve, in | 
order that only I might he the first to I 

sh my darling all good wislies on !)<.'• j 
l-irthdaj', and b* t-ake her to my heart, 

I sot before her, just as I ba<l set be¬ 
fore juyself, the gooflness and honor of 
her rousin'* ,^?!r!j^.v,<and Ihe hajq'y life 
that wa.s in store f<ir If o\'T my 

<larling were fonder of me^atS^tn*- 
than at anotlur in all (-ur intercourse, 
she was siirojy f-'iiibxt of me that 
Tiiglit. And I was so rejoiced to knoAV 
it, and S'» c#nfortcd by (In- senso of hav¬ 
ing done riglit, in casting tills last idle 
rosen’ation av\ay, that I was ton timoH 
liaiqiier than 1 had been before. J had 
scarcely tlii-ught it a reservation a ft w 
hours ago; but i«>w that it was gone, 

I felt as if 1 understood its narnre 
bettor. 

• Next day we to T>onden. We 

f.nnul our old l-idging vacant, and in 
ha’f ail hour were quiidly established 
tlieic, as if we had never gone anay. 
Mr. Woodcourt dined with us, to etde- 
brato my darling’s birtlnlay; ami we 
were aft pleasant as we could be with 
t)n‘ groat blank among ustliat Jlicbard’s 
absonct.' iiatur^’^y made on sudi an 
oceoswtf. After that day I was for 
some weeks—I'ighf '^i***- I remem- 
Inir—v^-y much with Caddy ; and thus 
it fell out that 1 saw less JliAda at this 
time than any otAer Since w^had first 
come together, excefit the time of my 
own illness. She‘often came to Caddy's; 
but pur function there wa| to am use 


land cheer her, and we did not talk 
in our usual confidential manner. ^Vhen- 
ever I w'ent home at night, we were 
together ; but Caddy's rest wa.? broken 
by iiain, and I often remained to nurse 
her. 

With her husband and her pi>(>r little 
mite of a Uaby bi love, and their home 
to sirivo for, what a good creature 
Caddy was ! So self-dtuiying, so un¬ 
complaining, so anxhius b> get w'ell on 
thoir account, so afiaid of giving trouble, 
and so tboughtiul of tlio unassisted 
labours of li<*r husband and the com¬ 
forts of old Mr. Turveydroji; T ba»l 
never known the lu st of lier until now. 
And it Kceined so curious that Ikt jialc 
face an<l helpless figure .should be lying 
there day after day, where dancing was 
tlie business of life; wher<‘tlie kit and 
ifie apprentices began early every morn¬ 
ing in tin* ball-room, and whi're tlie un¬ 
tidy little boy waltzed l»y himself in the 
I kitchen all the afternoon, 
j At (Jaddy's roipieBt, I took the 
I su]jr<*me direction of her apartment, 

I triiuined it up, and }m.slh'd her, couch 
and all, into a lighter and more airy 
and more cheerful coriiur than slie had 
yt;* occui'fed ; then, i-very day, when 
v^o were in our neatest array, I used 
’/> lay my small small namesake in hf*r 
ituns, ami sit down to chat or work, or 
^'ad to her. It was at one of the fir.st 
<>f these quiet times that I told Caddy 
about Bleak House, 

\Vc liad other visibirs besides Ada. 
First of all, wc hml IVince, who in his. 
hurried intervals of kaehing •used to 
j^ome softly In and sit softly down, with 
a face of loving awxiety for Caddy ami 
the very little child. ^’Jiatcver Caddy’s 
condition really was, she never failed 
to declare to Briiicc that she was all 
bjjt well—which I, Heaven forgive me, 
never failed to confirm. Tiiis woulil 
put Prince in such goiKl siutits, that lie 
would sometimes tp.ke the kit from Ids 
pocket and play a chord •or two b 
astonish the baby—which I m-ver 
it t<( do in the least degree, for loy tiny 
uamesake never noticetl^it at all. 

Then there was Mrs. Jellyhy. She 
would Come occasionally with her usual 
distraught manner, and sit calmly look- 
1 ) 0 
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ing niiips beyond her prandcbild, as if I Caroline;” he w^^nld turn tn his daiigh- 
her attention were absorbed by a young | ter-in-law with infinite gonerusity and 
BorriobooUin on its native shores. As protection; “want for nothing, niy 
bright-eyed as ever, as serene, and as love. Frame a wisli and gratify it, rny 
untidy, she would say, “Well, Caddy, | dnnghter. Everything this house con- 
child, -and how do you do to-day?” tains, everything my mom contains, is 
And then would sit amiahly smiling, at your service, my dear. l)o not,” he 
and taking no notice of the re)»ly ; or would sometinies add,-in a hurst of 
would sweetly glide olF into a calcula- Deportment, “even all(*w iny simple 
tion of the number of letters she hud roqniremcnU to h(‘ considered, if they 
lately received and answeio*!, or of tlie should at any time interfere with your 
cofToo-liearing poM'er<'f Borriohoolu-(Jha. Bwn, iny Caroline. Your necessities 
This she would always do with a serene arc greater than mine.” 
contempt for our limited sphere of ac- lie ha<l established sueh a long pre- 
tion, not to he disguised. scriptive right to this I)c]*ortment (his 

Then there was old Mr. Turveydrop, son’s inheritance from his »noth'*rh that 
who was from morning to night and I several times knew both Caddy and 
from iiigljt to morning the sulgeet of I her Imshand to he melted to tears by 
innumerable })recautions. If tlic b.aby j these afiectionatc self-sacrifiees. 
cried, it w'as nearly stifled lest the | “ Kay, my dears,” be would i;f*nion- 

noisc should make him uncomfortable, strnte ; and when I saw Caddy's thin 
If the fire wanted stirring in the night, arm about his fat neck .as be said it, 1 
it was surreptitiously done lest his rest would be melted too, though not by the 
should 1 k^ broken. If C.'uhly required same process ; “ Nay, nay ! I have 
any little comfort that the house con- promised never to loam ^i.-: - Be <lutiful 
tained, she first carefully discussed ainl alfectitmate-itoVanls me, and ! ask 
whether he was likely to ix-quire it ti»o. no otlK‘l^''^^turn. Now, Mess ye ! 1 am 
In return for this considoratitm, he going to the Bark.” 
would came into llie ro»)m once a day, He would take Ihe air there, pre- 
all but blessing it—showing a eon- Roiitly, and get an appetite for his land 
desceusiori, and a i»atronage, and S dinner. 1 hoj>e I do uld -V.r. Turvoy 
grace of m<anner, in dispensing the lighV dro|) no wrong; but T never saw any 
of bis bigh-sboulderod prosenee, frorh'j betb’ir traits in him tlian these I faith- 
wliich I might have suftposed him (if iV fully rceord, exce]>t tliat ho certainly 
had not known better) to have been the ■ ctmcoived a liking for Peepy, and 
benefactor of Caddy’s life. would take the chil(Mout walking with 

“ My Caro]int5,” he would say, niak- } great- pomp- - always, on those occasions, 
inglhe nearest appnwh that he could to j sending him home before he went U 
bonding over lier. “ Toil me that you dinner liimself, and K-casionally with >t 
are better to day.” ' halfpenny in his i>ocket. But, e\’on this 

“ 0 much betUu-,' thank you, Mr. | disinterestedmiss was alttmded with n(* 
Turveydrop,” Caddy w'ould reply. inconsidcjalile cost, to my knowledge : 

“Delighted ! KnehanteJ ! And our for before Peepy was suflieiently deco- 
dear Miss Snmmerson. She is not rated to walk hand in hand with the 
quite prostrated by fatigno?’* Hove! professor of Deportment, hn had to 
be would crease u]) his eyelids, and ki|s ! be newly dressed, at the expense 
his fingers to me ; though I am happy | of Caddy and her husband, from top 
to say he had cejised t(» be particular j to toe. 


in his attentions, since I )>ad been so 
'altered. 


Lust of our visitors, there was Mr. 
JeilyHy. Itt;ally when he us«'d c<‘me 


“Not at all,” I would assure liim. in of an cv^«hng, and jisk Caddy in his 
‘ Oliarming Ift must take care meek voic^^liow site was, *and then sit . 
of our dear Caroline, Miss Suinmerson. | down with his head against the wall, 
"Wc must spare notlnttg that will restore and make no attom]jt* to say anything 
her. We must nourish her. My dear ! more, I liked him very niuch. If Jje 
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■found wit* bustling rftwut, doing any 
little thing, he Bonietimcs half Wok iiis 
coat off, OH if witli an intention of help¬ 
ing by a great exertion ; but be never 
got any further. His sole occupation 
was to sit with his head against the 
W'all, looking hard at the thoughtful 
Uaby ; and I could not quite divest iny 
mind of a fancy that tliey understood 
one another. 

1 have not ctuinted Mr. Woodcourt 
among our visitors, because ho was no^ 
Caddy’s regular attendant. Site soon 
IfC'gan to improve under his care; but 
be was so gentle, so skilful, so unweary¬ 
ing in the pains ho took, that it is not 
to be wondered at, I am .sure. I saw 
a good deal of Mr. Woodcourk during 
tills time, though ijot ho much as might 
be {ioppos‘-d ; for, knowing Caddy to lie 
hafe in bis hands, I often slifijied home 
at about the hours wlicn he was ex- 
}ieeto<l. We fre.jueutly mot, nofwlth- 
.sWnding. I was quite i-oconciled to 
iiijself n<T« j'l.r.-*., 1 still felt glad to 
think that he wns .soiix^for ^le, and he 
still vHt« sorry for me I IxiIiXYed. Tie 
lidiK’d Mr. Badger in his )'rufeKsional 
engagoincnis, wiiieh were numerous; 
and Imd as j'Ot no settled iirojeelH for 
the future# 

It w'jus when Caddy began to recover, 
that I licgau lo nolic.e a ebango ia luy 
<loav girl. 1 (cannot say bow it. fust; 
presented itself to Jne; becJiuse I ob¬ 
served it in nuftiy .slight i>articularB, 
wliieb wen; notliing in tlitMiiselvo.s, and 
.(•nly became something when they were 
•j.ieeed toget.lier. •liut 1 made it out, 
by putting them together, lliat Ada wab^ 
not s<i frankly eheerful with me ;us she 
used t.o be. Her tenderness for me was 
as loving and true as ever ; I di<l not 
for a moment doubt that; I'ut there was 
a quiA .‘..irrow about her which she did 
not confide to me, and in which 1 traced 
some hidden i^'^ret. 

MvW 1 couhi not understand this; 
and I was so anxious for the hapiiiiyjss 
of myaown pet, that it caused me some 
un<aisine».s, aml^ct me If'^ing often. 
At length, Weling sure th:i^ Ada sup- 
)*1'e8s<-*d this something from me, lest it 
should make me unhappy bio, it came 
iuto my head that she yas a little 
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grieved—for me—by what I had told 
her about Bleak House. 

How I persuaded myself that tliis 
was likely, I don’t know. I had no 
idea that there was any selfish reference 
in my doing so. I was not griitcil for 
myself: 1 was quite contented and 
quite liappy. Still, tliat Ada might be 
thinking—for me, though I liad abari- 
done<l all such thoughts—of what once 
was, but was now all changed, Kccrned 
so easy to bolieve, that I believed it. 

Wiiat could I do to reassure luy dar¬ 
ling (I consi<lered then) and show lier 
th.at I bad no such feelings ? Wei! ! 

I could only bo as brisk and bu«y as 
possible ; and tliat, 1 bad tried to be 
all along. However, as Cuddy’s illnes.*? 
had certainly interfered, more or less, 
jyiili my home duties—though I bad 
always been there in the morning U> 
make my guardian’s breakfast, and bo 
bad a hundred times laughed, and Haul 
there must bo two little women, for bis 
little woman was never mi.ssing—I re¬ 
solved t<' }*e doubly diligent and gay. 
So T went about llie bouse, bumming 
•all the tunes I knew; and I sat work¬ 
ing and working in a desperate maniuT, 
imd 1 tallied and talked, morning noim 
^ .ud niglit. ^ 

And .still there was the same shade 
jtietwceu me and my darling. 

^ “So, BameTiot,” observed my guar¬ 
dian shutting up Jus lM>ok, one night 
wdien vrv were all Ibrou together ; “so, 
Woodironrt has restored Caddy Jollyliy 
to the full enjoyment of life again V • 

“ Yes,” 1 said ; “and to be rei>aid 
by sudi grstitmle as hors, is to be made 
rich, guardian.” • 

“I wish it was,” hbretumed, “with 
all my beark.” 

So did I too, for that matter. I sahl 

m. 

“Aye • Wo would make him as 
rich u.s a Jew, if we knew how. Would 
we not, little woman ” 

1 laughed as 1 worked,‘and replied 
that I was not sure about'that, Tof*U‘ 
might spoil Inm, and he might not be 
80 useful, and tlicro might l>e many who 
could ill spare him. As, Miss Flite, 
and Caddy herself, juid many others. 

“True,” said my ^uanlian. “I 
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tiad forgotten that. But we would which was now Tboside my guardian^s 
agree to make him rich enough to Jive, chair. That had not hoea my usual 
1 suppose ^ Kich enough to work with place l>efore the letter, but it was now. 
tolerable peace of mind ? Rich enough I looked up at Ada, who was sitting 
to have his own happy home, and his oj^posite; and I saw, as she looked at 
own liihsehold gods—and household me, that her eyes were filled with 
g(jddo 8 stoo, {wriiaps ?” I tears, and that tears were falling down 

That was (lu'ito another thing, I' her face. 1 felt that I had only to he 
said. We must all agree iu that. l)lacid and merry, once for all to und(.** 

“ To be sure,” said my guardian. I ceive my dear, and set her loving heart 
“All of US. 1 have a great regard for ; at rest. I really wa.s so, and I had 
\Too*h*ourt, a high esteem tor him ; i JiVtliiug to do but to be jupolf. 
and I have been soundiug him deli- i So I made my sweet girl loan upon 
oatcly about his plans. It is diflicuU ' my sliouldcr—how little thinking wliat 
to oiler aid to an independent man, j was heavy on her mind !—ami I said 
with that just kind of ]»rble which he she was not quite well, and pul my 
](ossoss<^s. And yet I would he glad to arm about her, and to<»k her up-stairs, 
do it if 1 might, or if I knew how. He i When wc were in our own room, and 
fw‘eiu 8 half inclined for another voyage. | when she might }>erfiaps have told me 
But that appears like casting such a ; wliat I was so unin'ei^arcd to hear. I 
man away.” gave her no caoourugeiucnt to confide 


“It might o}>eu a new world to him,” j in me ; I never thought she stood iu 
sahl 1. I need of it. 


“So it jnight., little woman,” my i “ 0 my dear good Esther,” said Ada, 
guardian assented. “I doubt if he “if I could only mj^3wr"u]y my mind ti> 
expeoljs much of the old world. Do s]>oak to youjyi^-/ny cousin John, when 
you know I liave fancied that ho .some- i you u.re*i«>^‘’cther ! ” 
times ft els some particular disappoint-^ “Why, my love!” I remonstrated, 
meut. or misfortune, encouiitm-ed In ' ‘^Ada ? whv should vou not sneak to 


it. You never licurd of anythuig 
tiiat sort f ” 

I .■jhuok my head. 

“Hum])h,” said my guardian, 
am mistaken, I dare say.” 

As tliere was a little pause h<Te, 
which 1 thought, for iny dear girl’a 
haiisfaetion, had btdier be filled up, 1 
hummetl au air as I worked which 
was a favorite witlj my guardian. 

“ And do you think !Mr. Woodcourt’ 
will make aiuvthcr voyage?” I asked 
him, when I had hummed it quietly all 
through. 

“I don’t quite know what to think, 
my deal*, but 1 should sjiy it Wiis liktdv 
at present tliat he will give a long trial 
to another country.” 

“J am sure he will take the Injst 
wishes of ^11 our hcaits with him 
^ iferever he goes, ” said I; “ and though 
they are not riches, he will never lie 
the jmorer for^ them, guardian, at 
lua.<” 

“ Jfever, little w'oman,” he rejdiod. 

I w*as sitting iu my usual place, 


of! us ! ” 

i Ada only drooped Iiorohcad and 
press(id me (doser to her heart. 

“ Yon surely don’t forget, my 
beauty,” said I, smiling, “what quiet 
old-fashioned people we are, and how 1 
have settled down hi vo the discreebtst 
of daitios '( You don’t forget how hap¬ 
pily and }>eacefully my lib; is nil murke<l 
out for mi^ ami Vp’ whom? I am 
cerhiin that you don’t forget by what ;i 
nolde character, Ada. That can never 
be.” 

“No, m;vcr, Esther,” 

“ Why, then, my dear,” said T, 

; “there can he nothing amiss— ami wiiy 
. sliould you not speak h» us I ” 
j “ Nothing amituj, Esfcimr ?” returned 
Ada. “O when 1 think of all “ esc 
years, and of his fatheily care and 
kindness, and of the old r%datious 
among ua, sufix of you, wliat shall I do, 
what shalkl do !”' 

I looked at my child in some wonder, 
hut I thuuglit it better not to answer, 
otherwise than by cheering her; and 90 
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I tunied off into many little recolleo- 
tioDS of our life tojrether, and prevented 
her from saying more. When she lay 
down to slticp, and not before, I re¬ 
turned to my guardian to say good 
night; and then I eaine ])ack to A^a, 
and sjit near her f(jr a little while. 

Sl»e was aslet^p, and I tliought as I 
looked at her that she was a little 
changed. I had thought so, iinjre than 
onoe lately. I could not decide, ev<^n 
l(»oking at her while she was uncon¬ 
scious, how she w'as changed; but 
something in the familiar beauty (»f her 
face looked <lifF(:ront tt> me. My guar¬ 
dian’s old hopes ()f her and Kichanl 
arose sorrowfully in my*mind, and J 
.sold to myself, “ ^he luis been* anxious 
about him,” and 1 wondered bow that 
love would end. 

Wluju I hadcorae home from Caddy’s 
while she was ill, I hod often found 
Ada at work, and she bad always put 
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j her w'ork away, and I bad never knowm 
what it was. Some of it now lay in a 
drawer neai her, which was not 
quite clo.scd. I did not open the 
drawer; hnt I still rather wondered 
what the work could lie, for it was 
evidently nothing for herself. 

And J noticed as I kissed iny dtjar, 
that she lay with one hand under lier 
pillow so that it was hidden. 

flow much less amiable I must Jjave 
been than they thought me, how much 
less amiable than 1 thought myself, to 
be so pre-ocoui)ic<l with my own cheer¬ 
fulness ati<l contentment, .*is t.o think 
that it only rested with mo to put my 
dear girl right, and set h<jr mind at 
l)eac(t . 

But I lay down, seU-doceived, in that 
•belief. And T awoke in it next day, to 
j find that tiiere wjts still the same shade 
j between me and my darling. 


CHAPfETl LI. 


ENLlQll KNfill. 

WmcN Mr. Woodcourt arrmd ir.-*that you Irnve influence with Mr. C. 


London, he wont, that very same (lay,j 
to Mr. Vhoh's’s in Symoml’s Inn. Fo/ 
ho never once, ^'om the moment when 
J entreated liirn to b<' a tihmd t(* 
lliehard, Ticglecte<l or forgot his pro- 
, inisc. Ill* had t^dd me that lu* accepted 
the charge as a sacred trust, ami h^ 
w.'is ever true to it in that spirit. 

He found Mr. Vholos ii\ his ofliice, 
and inforuH'fl Mr. Vholes of his agreo- 
nunt with lliehard, that he should call 
thermite Jc.'irii IjIs address. 

“Ju.st 80 , dr,” said Mr. Vholcs. 
“Mr. (1’s adjiress is not a hundred 
miles fro^j h5rc, .sir, Mr. O’s ad<lreRS is 
not jT hundred miles from here. Would 
you take a seaf^ sir.” • • • 

Woodcourt thanVd Mr. Vholos, 
hut he ha<J irt) ii»ftiness‘'•itli him be- 
y(*nd what he had uientionAl. 

“Just so, sir. I believe, sir,” said 
Mr. Vholcs, still <piietly insisting on 
Ih©. scat by'not giving *1110 address, 


Indeed I am aware tliat you liavc. 

“1 was not a.wa,n5 of it myself,” re¬ 
turned Mr. Woodcouit; “but 1 sup¬ 
pose YOU know 

“Sir,” rej(uncd Mr. Vlioles, self- 
contained, as usual, voice and all, “’it 
is a i)art of my professional duty 1" 
know bfc.st. It is a part of my i>ro- 
fessional duty, t*) study and t<» uiidei- 
stand a gentleman* who C(uifides his 
interests U*mc. in iny professional duty 
I shall not be wanting, sir, if f know 
l^t. I may, with the Itest intentions, he 
vaniing in it without knowing it; but 
not if 1 know it, sir.” 

Mr. Woodcourt again mentioned the 
address. 

“Give mo leave, sir;” said **JUr. 
Vholos. “Bear with me for a monieJix. 
Sir, Mr. < ■ is j>layiiig»for a considerable 
stake, aj'd caunctt ]day without—noeil I 
say what. T” 

“Momy, I jjresum^?” 
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Sir,’* said Mr. Vholes, *‘to be Vale of Taimlou ; or some one. 
b‘>tiest with you (honesty being my Whereas, sir, my resolution is (call 
golden rule, whether I gain })y it or it weakness or hdly if you please) to 
b)fie, and 1 find that I generally lose), wrong no one." 
ijioney is the word. Now, sir, upon Mr. Wo(*deoiirt rather slcrnly 
the chances of Mr. C’s game I express joyied that he wfw gh»d to hear it. 
to you no opinion, no opinion. It “ I wish, sir,” said Mr. Vholes, “to 
might be highly impolitic in Mr. C, leave a good name behind me. There* 
after playing so long and so l>igh, to fore, 1 take every opportunity of openly 
leave oil’; it might be the reverse, stating to a friend of Mr. 0, how Mr. 
T say nothing. No, sir,” said Mr. is situated. As to myself, sir, the 
Vholes, !)ritigiug his hand Hat down labourer is worthy <»f his hire. If 1 
upon his desk, in a positive manner, uiidcitake to put my shoulder to the 
“ nothing.’* wheel, I do it, and I earn what 1 get, 

“You seem to forget,” retunied Mr. I am here for that purjxjse. My name 
Wixidcuurt, “that I .ask you to say is painted on the door outside, witii 
nothing, and have no interest in any- that object.” ' 

thing you say.’ ‘And Mr. Carstcue’s iuldres-s Mi. 

“Pardon me, sir!” retoHetl Mi*. Vholes 
Vlioles, “you do youi*self an injostic “Sir,” returned Mr. Yholas, “as I 
No, sir! Pardon me ! You shall not believe I have already menlioned, it U 
—shall not in my office, if 1 know it— next door. On the second .story you 
d.) yoursflf an injustice. You are in- will find Mr. 0’s apartments. Mr. <• 
tero.sted in anything, and in everything, desires to be near lyii.* ui;'‘fes.sii)n:il 
that relates to your friend. I know adviser; and I aip. far from objecting, 
human nature much better, sir, tban ; for I court ^“iqulry.” 
to admit for an instant that a gentleman j Upon this, Mr. Woodcourt wished 
of your appearance is not interesteil in; Mr. Vholes good day, and went in 
Avliatover concerns his friend.” . j search of Ptichard, the change in wlio.sc 

“Well,” replicil Mr. Wuodcourt, f appearance be liegaii to undcigtand uo'.e 
“that may he. I am particularly in-1 but too well. 

Vu'ested in hhs address.” \ ^ He found him in a dull. ooin, fadedly 

(“The number, sir,”) .said Mr. 1/urni.shed ; much as I had found him in 
\ holes, parenthetically, (“I believe I; »ua Ixirraek-room but a little wliile be- 
huve already mentionotl.) If Mr. C is | fore, e'icept that be wa.s not writing, 
to continue to play for this oonsiderable but was sitting w-ith a book before him, 
stake, sir, he must have funds. Under- j from which h's eyes and tli'Uiglits were 
.stand me ! There are funds in baud at; far astray. As tlio door chanced to bo 
present. ‘X ask for nothing; then* are! standing open, Mr. ’v\ v)odcourt was in 
fuinU in hand. Bui, for the onw.anl | iiis presence f<*r some moiuents without 
play, more funds mu-sl he provided ;; being perceived ; and he told me tliat 
unless Mr. 0 is to t!hiw away what he : he never could forget the liaggardness 
has alre.ady ventured—whiel. i.s wholly of his face,, and the dojoctiou of his 
and .solely a point for his •■-onsitlcration. I manner, before ho was arouswl jVo'u his 
This, sir, 1 take llie opjHU’tunity of dream. 

stating ojtenly to you, aa the friend of “ Wondcourt, my dear,fellow !” cried 
Mr. 0. ^\ithout funds, I shall always Ttiehard, starting up with extended 
he liappy to appear and act fuv Mr. (J, hands, “you come ui)on my visi<m like 
to the extentf of all such costs a.s are a ghost.” 

ttJIiVto be allowed out of the estate: “A friendly me,’’ho replied, ^‘and 

md beyond that. X could not go be- only wailing as they say ghu.sts do, to 
yond that, sir, without wronging some l>c addres.se"i. JIow does the mortal 
one. I must either wrong my three world go?” They were seated now, 
dear .girls ; or my venerable father, who near together. 

entirely dependent on me—in the “ Batlly en mgh, and slowly enough 
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Baid Richard; “spcaldng at least for j dare say, that I have an attachment to 
luy part of it.” my cousin Ada 1" 

“ What part is that ? ” Mr. Woodcourt replied that I had 

“The (Jhancery part.” hinted as much to him. 

I never hoard,” returned Mr. ‘Now pray,” returned Richard, 
Woodcourt, shaking his head, “ of its | “don’t think me a heap of selfishnes.s. 
going well yet.” Don’t suppose that 1 am splitting my 

“ Nor I,” said Richard, moodily. ' head and half hreakiiig my heait over 
“ Who ever did” this miserable Chancery suit, for my 

lie brightened again in a moment, j own rights and interests alone. A<la‘s 
and said, with his natural opieiiness ; aru hound up with mine ; they can’t lie 
“Woodcourt, I should be sorry to^le eo()arated ; A'holes works for both of 
misunderstood by you, even if 1 gained ns. Do think of that ! ” 
by it in your estimation. You must lie was so very solicitous on this 
know that I Iravc done no good this beioi, that'Mr. Woodcourt gave him the 
long time. I have not intended to do strongest assurances that he did him no 
nmeli harm, but I scent to have been injustice. 

capabje of nothing else. I(i may he “ Yon see," said Richard, with some- 
that I should have done hotter by keep- ^ tiling pathetic in Ills manner of linger¬ 
ing out of the net into which my destiny ! ing on the point, though it was off- 
lias worked me; lint I think not,'hand and unstudied, “to an upright 
though 1 dare say you will soon hear, if; fellow like you, bringing a friendly face 
you h.avo mil aU'cady heard, a very dif- j like yours here, 1 cannot hear the 
forent opinion. To make short of <a thought of appearing selfnsh and mean, 
long story, I mv, afraid I have wanted . I want to see Ada righted, Woodcourt, 
an oiijeel; but I have an object now— ' .as well as myself; I want to do my nt- 
■ ir it lias mo—and it is too late to dis-, most to right her, as well as myself; I 
onus it. Take me as 1 am, and make ; venture what I can scrape together to 
the best of me.” I xtricate her, as well as myself. Do, I 

“X bargain,” said Mr. Woodcourt. j beseecB yon, think of that!” 

“Do :w •lueh by me in return.” ; | Afterwards, when Mr. Wowlnourl 
“(;h ! ,You,” returned Ricbard-, j-c.amo fo reflect on what had passed, ho 
“you can pursue your .art for its ow;^ ; was so very much iuiprcased by tlio 
sake , and can put your hand upon t'/fc ^ strength of Ilicliard’s anxiety on thU 
plough, .and never turn ; ami ran .strike iioint, ihat in telling me generally of 
a purpose oul'of anjthiiig. You, and .bi.s first visit to Syiiioud’s Inn, he par- 
1, aru very different eri-atures.” , ti'-.ularly dwelt upon it. It revived a 

He spoke regrcUiilly, and lajised ; J’ear I had had before, that my dear 
for a luomeulf into his weary con- | girl’s little. iiro]ierty would J e absorbed 
Jitiim. • ! b) Mr. Yholes, and that Richard’s jus- 

“Well, well l”he cried, shaking it ■ tificatiou to liiiii.self would be sincerely 
off', “everytliing has all end. Wo shall this. It was just.as I liegaii to take 
see ! So you will take me as I am, aud i care of Caddy, that the interview took 
make the be.st of me ?” ‘ | place; .and 1 now return to the time 

'** ifye ! indeed I w ill.” They shool^j when Caddy had recovered, aud the 
hands upon it laughingly, but in deep j sliade was still between mo aud my 
carnest^osi-s * 1 can answer, Tor ouo of darling. 

•mSii, ■«’ith my heart of lieai'te. I luiiposod to Ada, that morning, 

“You come as a godsend,’’ said j that we sliould go and ste Riehard. It 
Richard, “ f ir 1 liave^seen nobody here i a little surprised me to. find tluit shi; 
yet hut Vhijes. • Woi, lipuurt, tliore is ; hesitated, aud was uotso radiantly wUl- 
0110 sulijett I should likj to mention, I ing as T Imd expected, 
for once and for all, in the beginning of j “My dear,” sai3 I, “you have not 
our treaty. ’You cau hardly make the had any difference with Richard since 
best of mir if 1 don’t. _ You know, I [ 1 have been .so mueh away ? ” 
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‘ No, Esther.” 

* Not heard of Mm, i)erhaps i 
said I. 

“Yes, I have heard of him,** said 
Ada. 

Such tears in her eyes, and such love 
in her face. I could not make my dar¬ 
ling out. Should I go to Kichard’s by 
myself^ I said ? No, Ada thought I 
had bettor not go by myself. Would 
she go with me? Yes, Ada thought 
she had better go with me. Should we 
go now ? Yes, let uk go now. Well, I 
could not understand my dai ling, with 
the tears in her eyes and the love in her 
face ! 

Wo were soon equipped, and went 
out. H was a sombre day, and drops 
of chill rain fell at intervals. It was 
one of those colorless days when evci’j - 
thiiig looks heavy and harsh. The houses 
frowned at ns, the dust rose at us, the 
smoke swooped at us, nothing made 
any compromise about itself, or woj e a 
softened asj>ect. I fancied my beau¬ 
tiful girl <{uite out of place iu the 
nigged streets ; and I thought there 
were more funerals passing ahmg the 
dismal iiavciucuts, than 1 had ever seeu 
bel'ore. 

We had first to find out Symond’s 
Inn. We wenj going to inquire iu a 
shop, when Ada saiil she thought it 
was near Chancery Lane. “We are 
not likely to be far out, iny love, if wc 
go in that direction,’* said I. So to 
Chancery Lane w'e went; and there, 
sure enough, wc Ba^y it written up. 
Symond's Inn. 

"Wc had next to find out the number. 
“Or Mr. Vholes’s office,will do," I re¬ 
collected, “for Mr.Vholes’s office is 
next d(*or,” Upon which Ada said, 
perhaps that was Mr. Vholes’s office in 
the conicr there. And it really was. 

Then came the question, which of the 
two next doors ? I was for going to the 
one, and my darling wm for going to 
the other; aud my darling was right 
again,. 8o, up wo went to the second 
story, where wc came to Kichard’s name 
in great w hite letters on a hearse-like 
IKinel. 

I should hav^ knocked, but Ada said 
]k;rlmps we had better turn the handle i 


and go in. Thus we came to Richard, 
poring over a table covered with dusty 
bundles of papers which seemed to me 
like dusty mirrors reflecting his own 
mind. Wherever I looked, I saw the 
ominous words that ran iu it, repotited. 
Jarndyce and Jarudyce. 

He received us very affectionately, 
and we sat down. “ If you had come 
a Utile earlier,” he said, “you would 
have found Woodconrt here. There 
never was such a go<»d follow as Wood- 
court is. He finds time to look in 
between whiles, when anybody else with 
half his work to do would be thinking 
about not be.ing able to come. And be 
is so cheery, so fresh, so sensible, so 
earnest, so—everything that I am not, 
that the place brightens whenever ho 
comes, and darkens whenever he goes 
again.” 

“God bless bhn,” I thought, “for 
his truth to me ! ’* 

“ITe is not so sanguine, Ada,” conti¬ 
nued Richanl, casting his dejected look 
over the bundles of papers, “as Vholes 
and I arc usually; but he is only an 
outsider, and is not in the mysUsries. 
We have gone into them, and he has 
not. He can’t be expected to kuow 
much of such a labyrinth.” • 

‘ As his look wandered ove|; the papers 
^^ain, and he passed Ida two hands over 
\.8 liead, I noticed how sunken arul howr 
largo luH eyes appeared, how dry his 
lips were, and how his fijiger-nails were 
all bitten away. 

“ Is this a healthy place to live iu, 
Richard, do you think*?' said I. 

. “Why, my dear Minerva,” answered 
Richai'd, with his old guy laugh, “it is 
ueither a rural nor a cheerful place ; 
and when the sun sliiues Jiere, you may 
lay a pretty 'heavy wager that it is 
.shining brightly iu au open spot. Sut 
it's well enough for the time. It's near 
the offices,’ and near Vholes.’i' ^ 

“Perhaps,” I hinted, “a 'chafig& 
from both—;—” 

* ‘—Mightdo good ?”saidRich^frd, 
forcing a laugl^as he finished the sen¬ 
tence. “I sjouldu’t wonder I But it 
can only come iu one way now—in <jne 
of two ways, I should lather say. Either 
the suit must l^ ended, Esther, or tht- 
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Buitor. But it shall* be the suit, the 
suit, my dear girl I” 

These latter words were addressed 
to Ada, who was sitting nearest to 
him. Her face being turned away 
from me and towards him, I could not 
see it. 

“Wc are doing very well,” pursued 
Eichard. “ Vholes will tell you so. 
We are really R|»iimiiig along. Ask 
Vholes. We are giving them no rest. 
Vholes knows all their windings aftd 
turnings, and we arc upon them eveiy- 
wherc. We have astonished them al* 
really, Wc sliall rouse up that nest of 
sleepers, maik my words !” 

liis hopefulness hjwl Iwng boon mon* 
painful to me thaj hi^i despoudeney; it 
w'as so unlike hopefulness, had some¬ 
thing so fierce in its d(*termiiiation to 
be it, was so hungry andeauer, and yet 
so conscious of being forced and unsus¬ 
tainable, that it had long touched me 
to the heart. But the commentary upon 
it now indelibly written in his haudsome 
fiwe, made it far more distressing than 
it used to be, I say indelibly ; for I 
felt persuaded that if the fatal caust* 
couhi have been for ever terminaUd, 
according to his brightest visions, iu 
that saiill hour, the traces of the pre¬ 
mature anxjpty, sclf-rejiroach, and di.s* 
appointment it ha<l occasioned hiiu,^ 
would have remained upon his fcaturu^ 
to the hour of his death. 

‘ ‘ The sight oT our dear little wt)man 
said Eiehard : Ada still remaiulng si¬ 
lent and (piiet: is so natural to mo, 
and her coiiiiaisSionate face is'so like tlie 

face of old days-• 

Ah ! No, no. I smiled and shook 
my head. 

“--So exactly like the face of old 
days,'’ said Eichard in his cordial voice, 
and ta£;ing my hand with the brotherly^ 
regard which nothirig ever changed, 
“that l^caiilt*make pictonccs with her. 
f liTictuate a little ; that’s the truth. 
Sometimes I hope, my dear,, and gome- 
limjh I—don’t quitt* despair, Imt nearly. 

I get,” said Richard, rciVKiuibhiug my 
hand gently, au(f walking across the 
room, “so tired I” 

He took a’ few turns up and down, 
aujd sunk upon the sofa., “ I get,” he i 
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repeated gloomily, “ so tired. It is 
such weary weary work I ” 

He was leaning on his arm, saying 
tlicse words iu a imnlitative voice, and 
looking at the ground, when my darling 
rose, put off her bonnet, kneeled down 
beside him with her golden hair falling 
like sunlight on his head, clasped her 
two arms round his neck, and tuined 
her face to me. 0, what a loving and 
devoU'd face I saw ’ 

“Esther, dear.” she said very 
quietly, “I am not going home again.” 

A light .shone in upon me all at 

ODC(‘. 

“Never anymore. I am going to 
stay with my dear hu<=iband. We have 
ln'en married above two luontba. (io 
home without me, my own Esther; I 
shall never go home anymore !” With 
those words my darling drew his h(^ 
down on her brcu&t, and held it th«jpi 
And if ever in my life I saw a love ilt^ 
nothing but death could change, I 
it then before me. ' 

“Speak to Esther, my dearest,” said 
Rieliard, breakiug the silence presently. 
“ Tell her how it was.” 

I met her ])ofore she could come to 
me, anil folded hfu in my arms. We 
neither of us spoke ; bjit with her 
check against my own, T wanted loliear 
nothing. “My pel,” said I. “My 
love. My poor, poor gill!” I piiied 
}»er so much. 1 was vei 7 fond of 
Richard, but the impulse that 1 had 
upon mo was to yoty Iht so much. 

“ Esther, will you forgive me I Will 
my cousin .Tohu forgiie iih‘ 

“My dear,” said I, “to doubt it for 
a moment, is Ut d<.» biA a great wrong. 
And as to me I”—why, as to me, what 
had I to 4jrgivc f 

I dried my sobbing darling'.s eyes, 
.and sat beside her on the sofa, and 
Richard sat on my other side ; and 
W’hile I was remindetlof tliatso difleient 
night when they had Hrst taken me into 
their confidence, and hrjd gone on in 
their own wild happy w'ay> they told me 
l>etween llicm how it was. 

“All I had, was Richard’s,” Ada 
said ; * * and Richard would not take it, 
Esther, ami what could 1 do but be his, 
I wife wlnn I loved him dearly 1” 
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“And you were so fully and so | for me I should Save been the worst of 
kindly occupied, excellent Dame Dur- j the three, if I had not severely said to 
den,” said Klchard, “that how could myself, “Now, Esther, if you do, I’ll 
we speak to you at such a time 1 And never speak to you again I” 
besides, it was not a long-considered ‘Why, I declare,” said I, “I never 
step. We went out one morning and saw such a wife. I don’t think she 
were married.” loves her husband at all. Here, Kichard, 

‘And when it was done, Esther,” take my child, fur goodness’ sake.” 
said my darling, “I was always think- But I held her tight all the while, and 
ing how to tell you, and what to do for could have wept over her I don’t know 
tho best. And sometimes I thought how long. 

you ought to know it directly; and ”“I give this dear young couple 
sometimes I thought you ought not to j notice,” said I, “that I am only going 
know it, and keep it from my cousin j away to come back to-morrow; and that 
.Tohu; aud I could nut tell what to do, I shall be always coming backwards and 
and I fretted very much. forwards, until Symond’s Inn is tired of 

How selfish I must Iiave been, not to the sight of me. Ho 1 shall not say 
have thought of this before! I don’t good bye, Richard. For what would bo 
know what I said now. I was so sorry, the use of that, you know, when I am 
and yet I was so fond of them, and so coming back so soon !’’ 
glad that they were fond of me ; I pitied I had given my darling to him now, 
them so much, and yet I felt a kind of and I meant to go ; but I lingered for 
pride in their loving one another. I one more look of the precious face, 
never had experienced such painful which it seemed to rive my heart to 
and iileaeurabie emotion at one time ; turn from. 

aud in my own heart I did not know 8o I said (in ^ merry bustling manner) 
which predominated. But I was not that unless they gave me some en- 
thcre to darken their way ; I did not do | rjonragemeut to come back, I was not 
tlmt. I sure that I could take th.at liberty ; 

.When I wa.s loss foolish and more i uimn whicli my dear girl looked up, 
composed, my darling took her wedding ifauitly smiling tlirough her tehrs, and X 
ring from her bosom, and kissed it, and folded her lovely face lietwoen ray 
put it on. Then I remembered last Liands, and gave it one last kiss, and 
night, and told Richard that ever Vaughed, and ran away, 
since her marriage she had worn it at And when 1 got down-stairs, 0 how 
night when there was no one to see. j I cried ! It nlinost sce'med to me that 
Then Ada blushiugly asked me how did T |1 h.ad lost niy Ada for ever. I was so 
know that, my dear ? Then I told Ada I luuely, and so blank w ithout her, and 
how I had seen her hand concealed j it was so desolate to be going home with 
under her pillow, and had little thought I n‘o hope of seeing her there, that I 
why, my dear. Then they l)eg.in telling could get no eumfurt for a little while, 
mu how it w!is, all over again; and 11 as I wall;(!d up and down in a dun 
began to be sorry and gl.ad again, and corner, solilnng and crying, 
foolish again, and to hide my plain old I Ciiine to Inysclf by aiid-by, after a 
face as much a.s I could, lest I should Uittle scolding, and took a coach'home, 
put them out of heart. The poor boy whom I had found at St. 

Thus the time went on, until it be- Albans had reappeared'a short time 
came iiecessa.-y for me ,to tliink of re- before, and was lying at the poiifk Hi 
turning. Wb«n that time arrived it death; indeed, was then-dead, tliougb 
was.tho worst of all, for then my J did not know it. My gnardiaus-had 
darling completely broke down. She gone out to iipjuirc about.him, and did 
clung round my neck, calling me by not return co dinner. B4ing (luite 
every dear name she could think of, and alone, I cried a little again; though, 
saying w b.at should she do without me 1 on the whole, I don’t think I behaved 
Nor was Richai-d much better; and as ' so very, very ill. 
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It was only naturaf tbat I should not 
be quite accustomed to the loss of my 
darling yet. Three or four hours were 
nut a long time, after years. But my 
mind dwelt so much upon the uncuu- 
genial scene in wliich I had left her, 
and I pictured it as such an over¬ 
shadowed stony-hearted one, and I so 
longed to be near her, and taking some 
sort of care of her, that I determined to 
g» back in the CTeuiug, only to look up 
at her windows. * 

It was foolish, I dare say; but it 
did not then seem at all so to me, and 
it dues not seem quite so even now. I 
took Charley into my oontidenco, and 
we went out at dusk.- It was dark 
when we came t^the new strange home 
of my dear girl, and there was a light 
behind the yellow blinds. We walke(^| 
past cautiously throe or four times, 
looking up ; and nai-rowly missed en- 
cuunteriug Mr. Yholes, who came out 
of hi.s.<.flice while we were there, and 
turned his hemi to look up loo, before 
going home. The sight of his htnk 
Idack figure, and the lonesome air of 
that nook in the dark, were favourablt' 
to the state of my mind. I thought of 
the youth and love and beauty of my 
dear gift, shut up in such an ill- 
assorted refuge, almost as if it wore a 
cruel place. 

It w.as very solitery and very dull, 
and I did not doubt that I might s.afcly 
•steal up-sUirif I left Charley below, 
and went up with a light foot, nut dis¬ 
tressed by any glare from the feeble 
0^1 lanterns on the way. 1 listened fur 
a few moments; and in the musty rSt- 
tiiig silence of Die bouse, believed that 
1 eoold hear the murmur of their young 
voices. 1 putmyli{>8totlieLearso-like 
papel of the door, as a kiss for luy dear, 
and i^me qiretly down again, tbinkinjt 
that one of these days I would cuiifess 
to the i'isik. * 

* And it really did me good; for, 
though nobody but Oluarley and ^ knew 
anfiliitig aliuut it, I gomebow felt as if 
it bad diminisl^ed the separation be¬ 
tween Alfa and ijie, ami Jjad bnmght us 
together ag^ for those moments. I 


went back, not quite aceustomed yet to 
the change, but ail the better for that 
hovering about my dueling. 

My guardian had come home, and 
was standing thoughtfully hy the dark 
window. When I -went in, his face 
cleared and ho came to his seat ; hut 
be caught the light upon my face, as I 
took mine, 

“Little woman,” said he. “Tou 
have been crying.” 

“ Why, yes, guardian,” said I, “ I 
am afraid I have been, a little. Ada 
has been in such distress, and is so very 
sorry, guardian.” 

I put my arm on the back of his 
chair ; and 1 saw in his glance that my 
words, and iny look at lier empty place, 
bad prepared him. 

“ Is she mamed, my dear ? ” 

I told him all about it, and how her 
first entreaties had referred to his for¬ 
giveness. 

“She has no need of it,” said he. 
“ Heaven bless her, and her liusband ! ” 
But just as my first impulse had lieen 
to pity her, so was his. “Poor girl, 
noor girl ! Poor Iliok ! Poor Ada ! ” 

Ecithor of us spoke after that; 
until he said with a sigh, “ Well, well, 
mr dear I Bleak House is thinning 
fast.” 

“But its mistress remains, guardian. ” 
Though I WHS timid about sayiug it, I 
ventured because of the sorrowful tone 
in which he bad spoken. “She »iU 
do all she cun to make it happy,” 
said I. 

‘ ‘ She will snccced, my l»ve ! ” 

The letter had made no difference be¬ 
tween us, frxcojjt that the seat by his 
side had come ter bo mine; it made 
none now. lie turned his old bright 
fatherly look uiioii me, laid his hand on 
my hand in his old way, and said again, 
“She will succeed, my dear. Never¬ 
theless, Bleak House is thinning fast, 
0 little woniay ! ” 

I was sorry pre.sently Uiat this was 
all wo said about that.. 1 wastralheu 
disappointed. I feared I might n<it 
quite have V>een all I had meant to be, 
since the letter ami the answer. 
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CHAPTER LII. 


But one other day had intervened, 
when, early in the morning as we were 
going to breakfast, Mr. Woodcourt 
came in haste with the astounding news 
that a terrible murder had been com¬ 
mitted, for which Mr. George had been 
apprehended an<i was in custody. When 
he told us that a large reward was 
offered hy Sir Leicester i)edl(*ck for the 
murderer^s apprehension, I did not in 
luy first consternation understand why ; 
but a few more words explained to me 
that the murdere<l pemon was Sir Lei¬ 
cester’s lawyer, and immediately my 
inotlier’s dread of him rushed into my 
remembrance. 

This unforeseen and violent removal 
of one whom she Imd long watched and 
distrusted, aud who had long watched 
and distrusted her ; oue for whom she 
could have hafl few intervals of kind¬ 
ness, always dreading in liim a danger¬ 
ous and soitret enemy; api>oaTed bo 
awful, that my first thoughts wore of 
her. « How appalling to hear of such a 
death, and be able to feel no ]»ity ! 
How dreadful to remember, perhaps, 
that she hiul sometimes even w’isbed 
the old man away, who was so swiftly 
huiTied out of life ! 

Such crowding refloctions, increasing 
the distress and fear I always felt when 
the name wtis mentioned, made me .so 
agitated that I could so^'ccly hold my 
place at the table, f was quite unable 
to follow the conversation, until I ha<l 
had a little time to recover. But when 
I came to myself, aud saw how shocked 
my guardian was ; and fiiund that they 
were earnestly speaking of the suspected 
man, and recalling every favorable im¬ 
pression we hoid formed of him, out of 
the good we had known of him; my 
intercut and my fiars were so strongly 
JU'oused in liis behalf that I was quite 
set up again. 

Guardian, you don’t think it pos¬ 
sible that he is justly accused ? ” 


‘‘My dear, I can't think so. This 
man whom we have seen so open-hearted 
and compassionate; who, with the 
might of a giant, has the gentleness of 
a child ; who looks as brave a fellow as 
ever lived, and is so simple and quiet 
with it; this man justly accused of 
such a crime ? I can't believe it. It’s 
not that I don’t or I won’t. I can’t ! ” 

“And 1 can^t,” said Mr. "Woodcourt. 
“Still, whatever wc believe or kuow of 
him, wo fcad l>etter not forget that some 
appearances are against him. He bore 
an anitnosity towanls the do(.*o{ised gen¬ 
tleman. He has openly mentioned it 
in many places. He is said to have 
expressed himself violently towards 
him, *and he ceitaitdy did about him, 
to my knowledge. He admits that he 
was alone, on the scene of the murder, 
within a few minutes of its commission. 
I sincerely believe bim to be as innocent 
of any jtaiiicipatlou in it, «'«s 1 am ; 
but these are all reasons for Aoispiciou 
falling upon him.” 

“True,” said iny guardian; and he 
idded, turning to me, “it would be 
doing him a very had service, my dear, 
to shut our eyes to the truth in any of 
these I'esjiects.” 

I felt, of course, that wc must admit, 
not only to ourselves but Ut others, the 
full force of the circumstanceB against 
him. Yet I knew withal (I couhl 
not help sayiug) that their weiglit 
would not induce us to deseii> him iu 
liis need. 

“Heaven forbid'!” retunuHk my 
guardian. “ Wc will stand by him, as 
he himself stood by the tfro^ioor crea¬ 
tures who are gone.” He mealit Mr.’ 
(iridley and tiie boy, to both of whom 
Mr, George had §iven shelter. o 

Mr. Woodcourt ther toI(J ua that the 
troojjer’s man had hccfi with him before 
day, after wahdering about the streets 
ail night liko a distraetdd creature. 
That oue of the trooper’s first anxieti^ 
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was that we should %ot suppose him 
guilty. Thai he bad charged his mes¬ 
senger to represent his perfect innocence, 
with every solemn assurance he could 
Bond us. That Mr. Woodcourt had 
only quiettid the man by undertaking 
to come to oiir house very early in the 
morning, with these represeiitiitious. 
He added that he was now upon his 
way to sec the prisoner himself. 

.My guardian said, directly, he would 
go too. Now, besides tliat I liked 
retired soldier very much, an<l that he 
liked mo, I had timt scci^et interest in 
what had happeno<l, which was only 
known to my guardian. I leit as if it 
came cI('Be and near to me. It seemed 
to become i)er8onally important to iny- 
wlf that the trutfi shouhl be discovered, 
and that no innocent peo]>lo should be 
suspected ; for suspicion, <mce run wild,' 
might run wilder. 

In a word, I felt as if it were my 
duty and obligation to go with them, i 
My guardian did not seek to dissuade ' 
me, and 1 went. 

It was a large prisbn, with many 
Courts and passages bo like one another^ 
and HO unil'urmly paved, that I Keem(5d 
to gain a new (comprehension, as I passed i 
along, the fondness that solitary pri-1 
sonars, shut up among the same staring j 
walls from year to year, have li.'id—as 
1 have read—f<*r a weed, or a .‘^tray blad^ 
of grass. In an arched room by huu- 
self, like a cellfer up-stairs : with walls 
So glaringly white, that they made the 
massive iron window-bars and iron- 
bound door ev«n more profoundly black 
tlian they were : we found the trooiijr 
standing in a corner. He had been 
Hitting on a bench there, and had risen 
w hen he heard the lockH and bolts 
turn. 

Vfkon he saw ub, he (jame forward a 
step wdth hiH usual heavy tread, amf 
there stoppe^l and made a slight bow. 
BrA tth I still advanced, putting out 
my hand to him, he understood us in a 
imitnent. 

“ This is^a load otf my ndiid, I do 
assure you, mis^ and gentlemen,'* said 
he, saluting us* with gi%at heartin^s 
and drawing a long breath. “ And 
•now I don’t so much care how it ends.” 
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He scarcely seemed to be the prisoner. 
Wiiatwith hiacoolues,s and his soldierly 
bearing, he looked far more like the 
prison guard. 

“This is even a rougher place than 
my gallery to receive a lady in,” said 
Mr. George, “but I know Miss Sum- 
merson will make the.best of it.” As 
be handed me to the bench on wlucli he 
had been sitting, I sat down ; which 
seemed to give him great satisfaction. 

“ I thank you, miss,” said he. 

“Now, George,” observed my guar¬ 
dian, “as warcipiiicno new assuiances 
on your part, so I believe we need give 
you Hone on ours.” 

“Not at all, sir. I thank you with 
all my lienrt. If I was not innocent 
of tliis crime, I couldn’t look at you 
and keep my secret to myself, under 
the (Condescension of the present visit. 
I feel the present visit very much. I 
arn not one of the eloquent sort, but I 
feel it, Miss Summersoii and gentlemen, 
dee))ly.” 

lie laid his liand for a moment on 
his broad chest, and l>out hi.s head to 
us. Although he squared himself again 
directly, he expressed a great amount 
of natural emotion by these simjde 
means. 

“First,” said my guardian, “can 
we do anything for your personal com¬ 
fort, George ? ” 

“For which, sir?” ho inquired, 
clcariug his throat. 

“ For your personal comfort. Is 
tliere anything you want, that would 
lessen the hardship of this coulhie- 
; meut ? ” * 

I “Well, sir^” replied Mr. George, 
after a little cogitation, “ I am equally 
obliged to you; but tolwicco being 
I against rules, I can’t say that 
there is.” 

“ You. will think of many little 
I things perhaps, by-and*by. AVhenever 
I you do, George, let us kntjw.” 
i “ Thank yoh, sir. Howsoever,” ob¬ 
served Mr. George, with one of his 
sunburnt smUes, “ a man wlio h{<6 been’ 
knocking aU)ut the world in a vagabond 
kind of a way as hmg as I have, gets 
on well enough in a place like the pre- 
1 sent, so far as that goe^ ” 
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“Next, as to jom case,” observed 
my guardian. 

“Exactly so, sir,” returned Mr. 
George, folding his arms upon his Ijreast 
with perfect self-possesalon and a little 
curiosity. 

“ How does it stand now ? ” 

“Why, sir, it is under remand at 
present. Bucket gives me to under¬ 
stand tliat he will probably apply for a 
series of reiuands from time to time, 
until the case is more complete. How 
it is to be made more complete, I don’t 
myself see ; but I dare say Backet will 
manage it somebow.” 

“Why, Heaven save ns, maul” 
exclaimed my guardian, surprised into 
liis old oddity and vehemence, “you 
talk of yourself as if you were some¬ 
body else ! ” 

“ No offence, sir,” said Mr. George. 
“I am very sensible of your kindness. 
But 1 don’t see how an innocent inau 
is to make np his mind to this kind of | 
thing without knocking his bcacl against 
the walls, unless he takes it in that 
point of view.” 

“That is true enough, to a certain 
extent,’’returned mygiiardian, softened. 

* ‘ But my good fellow, even an ixnoccnt 
man must take ordinary precautions to 
defend himself.” 

“Certainly, sir. And I have done 
so. I have stated to the magistrates, 

* Gentlemen, 1 am as innocent of this 
charge as yonrselvea; what has been 
stated agaiTist me i;i the way of facts, 
is i>crfectly true; 1 know no more about 
it. 1 intend to continue stating that, sir. 
What more Van I do ? It’s the truth.” 

“But the mere tru^i won’t do,” 
rejoinetl my gnardiaij. 

“Won’t it, indeed, sir? Ilatber a 
bad look-out for me ! ” Mi? George 
got>d-huraouredly observed. 

“You must have a lawyer,” pur¬ 
sued my guardian. “ Wc must engage 
a goi>d one for you.” 

“ I ask your pardon, ’sir,” said Mr. 
George, with a step backward. “ I 
an equally obliged. But I must de¬ 
cidedly beg to be excused from any- 
Ihitig of that sort.”* 

“ You won’t have a lawyer ?” 

•' “No, sir.” Mr. George shook bis 


head in the meet emphatic manner. 

I “ I thank you all the ^me, sir, but— 
no lawyer! ” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“I don’t take kindly to the breed,” 
sajd Mr. George. “Gridley didn’t. 
And—if you’ll excuse my saying so 
much—I should hardly have thought 
' you did yourself, sir.” 

“That’s Equity,” my guardian ex¬ 
plained, a little at a loss; “that’s 
Equity, George.” 

“Is it, indeed, sir?” rotnnied the 
trooper, in his off hand mnuner. “I 
am not acquainted with those sha<lo8 
of names myself, but in a general way 
I object to the breed.” 

Unfolding liis arms, and changing 
his positfon, ho slood'with one massive 
hand upon the table, an<l the other on 
his hip, as complete a picture of a n»an 
who was not to be moved from a fixed 

jmrpose as ever I saw. Tt was . 

that w'e all three talked to him, and 
endeavoured to persuade hi#n ; )k 
listened witli that gciitleucsa which 
went so well wd'ih his bluff bearing, but 
P’as evidently no more shaken by our 
representations than his place of con¬ 
finement was. 

“Praytliink, oncomore, Mr.^Jeorge,” 
said I, “ Have you no wish, in refer¬ 
ence to your case ?” ’ 

• “I ceiiainly could wish it to be tried, 
miss,” lie retnrne<l, “by coarl-mar- 
tial; but th.at is out of iiie question, as 
I am well aware. If you will be so 
good ns to favour me with your atten¬ 
tion for a couple of minutes, miss, not 
more, I ’ll endeavour to explain myself 
as dearly as I can.” 

He looked at us all three in turn, 
shook his head a little as if he were 
adjusting it in the stock and collar of 
a tight uniform, and .after a moiaeUt’s 
reflection went on. 

“ You SCO, miss, I hav« ,bpen hand¬ 
cuffed and taken into custody, 4ndk 
hr<mght here. 1 am a marked and dis- 
grace<i man, and here I am. My shpot- 
ing-gallory is rurdmaged, high and low, 
by Bucket; such profVrty have— 

*tis small—isHurned this way and that, 
till it don’t know' itself; ami (as afore¬ 
said) here I am t 1 don’t, particular 
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complain of. that. Though I am In 
these present quarters tlirough no im¬ 
mediately preceding fanlt of mine, I 
can very well uiiderslaud that if I 
hadn’t gone into the vagabond way in 
my youth, this wouldn’t liave happened. 
It has happened. Then cornea the 
question, how to meet it.” 

He robbed his swarthy forehead for 
a moment, with a good-humoured look, 
and said apologetically, “I am such a 
Rh'ort-winded talker that I must think 
a bit.” Having thought a bit, he 
looked up again, and resumed. 

“How to meet it. Now, the unfor¬ 
tunate deceived was himself a lawyer, 
anil had a pretty tight hold of me. I 
don’t wish to rake up hik ashes, but ho 
load, what I slvould call if he ■ was 
living, a Devil of a tight hidd of me. 

I don’t like his trade the better fon 
that. If I had kept clear of his trade, 

I should have kept outside tliis jdaoe. 
But that’s not w-hat I mean. Now, 
suppose I had killed him. Suppose I 
really had discharged into his body any 
one of those pistols recently fired ofl', 
that Bucket h.as found at ray placOj 
and, dear me ! might h.avo fontid there 
any day since it has been ray place. 
"What sj^ould J have dime as soon a.s 
I was hard and fast here ? Got a 
lawyer.” • 

lie stopped on hearing some one n4 
the locks and bolts, and did not resume 
until the doo» had been ^opened and 
was shut again. For what purpose 
oj)enod, I will mention presently. 

‘ I should have got a lawyer, and he 
would have said (as I have often raijl 
in the newspajiers), ‘my client s.ays | 
nothing, my client reserves his defence 
—my client this, that, and t’other.’ 
Well I ’tis not the custom of that breed 
to go straight, according to my opinion, 
or to think that other men do. Say,*| 
I am iunoeeBt, and I get <a lawyer. 
.He.wwald be as likely to believe me 
gnilty as not; perhaps more. What 
woujd he do, whether or not t Act as I 
if I was ;—shut my iftouth up, tell me ! 
not to comnut myself, keep circum¬ 
stances back, chop the euidenee small, 
qnibhle, and .get me ofif perhaps I But, | 
jiliss SumiqersoD, do I cure for getting ' 


off in that w.ay ; or would T rather be 
hanged in my own way—if yon'll excuse 
my mentinning anything so disagreeable 
to a lady ? ” 

He hml warmed into his snhject now, 
and was under no further necessity to 
wait a bit. 

“ 1 would rather be banged in my 
own way. And I moan to ho I 1 
don’t intend to say,” looking round upon 
us, with his powerful arras akimbo and 
Ids dark eyehrows raised, “that I am 
more partial to being hanged than an- 
otlier man. What I say is, I roust 
emne off clear and full or not at all. 
Therefore, when I hear stated against 
me what is true, I say it’s true; and 
when they tell me, ‘ whatever yon say 
will be used,’ I tell them I don’t mind 
that; I mean it to bo used. If they 
can’t make me innoeont out of the 
whole truth, they are not likely to do 
it out of anything less, or anything else. 
And if they arc, it’s worth nothing to 
me.” 

Taking a pace or two over the stone 
floor, he came b.mk to the table, and 
finished what be had to soy. 

“I thank you, miss, and gentlemen 
both, many times for your attention, 
and many times more for your interest. 
That’s the plain state of the mi^tter, 
as it points itself out to a mere trooper 
with a blunt broadsword kind of a mind. 

I have never done well in life, beyond 
my duty as a soldier; and if the worst 
comes after all, I shall reap pretty 
much as I have sown. When I got 
over the first crash of ijoing seized’ as 
a mnrderer~it don’t take if rover, who 
has knocked about so much as myself, 
cry long to recover from a crash— 
I worked my way round to what you 
find me vnow. As such, I shall re- 
nmiu. No relations will be disgraced 
by me, or made mihapi>y for me, and 
—and that’s all I'vc got to say.” 

The door had been oirened to admit 
another soldiei^looking man of less pre¬ 
possessing appearance flt first sight, 
and a weather-banned" brighf^'eyed" 
wholesome woman with a basket, who, 
from her entrance^ had been exceed¬ 
ingly attentive to all Mr. George bad 
said. Mr. George had" received them 
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with a familiar nod and a friendly 
look, l)ut without any more particular 
greeting in the midst of his address. 
He wow 8ho()k them cordially by the 
liand, and said, '*Miss Sumnicrson and 
gentlemen, this is an old comrade of 
mine, Joseph Bagnot. And this is his 
wife, Mrs. Bagnet.’* 

Mr. Bagriet made us a stiff military 
l>ow, and Mrs. Bugnet dropped us a 
curtsey. 

“ Ileal good friends of mine they are,” 
said Mr. George. “It was at their 
house I was tahen.” 

“With a second-hand wiolincellcr,'* 
Mr. Baguet put in, twitching his head j 
angrily. “Of a good tone. For a| 
friend. That money was no object to.” 

“ Mat,” said Mr. George, “you have 
heard jjrcity well all I have been 
saying to this lady and these two 
gentlemen. I know it meets your 
ai>proval ? ” 

Mr. Baguet, after considering 
ferred the point to his wile. “Old 
girl,” said he. “ Tell him. Whether 
or not. It meets my appn^val.” 

“Why, George,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bagnet, who had been UTijmcking her 
basket, in wliieh there was a ?»iecc of 
ohi pickled ]M»rk, a little tea and sugar, 
and a brown loaf, “you ought to know j 
it doiiH. You ougiit to know it’s| 
enough to drive a person wild to hear | 
you. You won’t be got off this way, 1 
and you won’t be got off that way— 
what do 3’ou me:iu by sueJi picking and 
choosing? It’s stuff' and nonsense, 
George.” 

“Don’t be severe upon me in my 
misfortunes, Mrs. Bagmet,” said the 
trooper, lightly. 

“Oh ! Bother your misfortunes!” 
cried Mrs. Baguet, “ if tUey don’t 
make you mure reasonable than that 
comes to. I nev(;r was so ashamed in 
my life to hear a man talk folly, as I 
have been to hear you talk this day to 
the present company. Ihwyevs ? Why, 
what but too many cooks should hinder 
you fr»m having a dozen lawyers, if the 
gentleman recommended them to you.” 

“This is a very* sensible woman,” 
said my guardian. “I hope you will 
persuade him, Mrs. Baguet.” 


“Persuade him, sir?” she returned. 
“Lord bless you, no. Yon don’t know 
George. Now, there ! ” Mrs. Bagriet 
left her basket to point him out with 
Imth her hare brown hands. ‘ ‘ There 
he stands ! As self-willed and as deter¬ 
mined a man, in the wrong way, as 
ever put a human creature umlor 
Heaven, out of patience ! You could 
as soon take up and shoulder an eighb- 
aud-forty pounder by your own strength, 
asr.tum that man, when he has got a 
thing into his head, and fixed it there. 
Why, don’t 1 know him !” cried Mis. 
Bagnet. “Don’t I know you, George ! 
You don’t mean to set up for a now' 
character with ptc, after all these yean 
I hope ? ” 

Her friendly indigriation had an ex¬ 
emplary effect upon her husband, who 
shook his liead at the trooper sevcrjil 
times, as a silent recommendation to 
him to yield. Betweenwiiilcs, Mrs. 
Bagnet lo(»k«*d at mo; and I undersUmd, 

^ from rhe play of her eyes, tliat she 
j wislied me to do something, though I 
did not comprehend wlmt. 

, “But J have given up talking to 
you, old fellow, yeai-s and years,” said 
Mrs. Bagnet, as she blew a little dust 
off' the ])ickled pork, looking at 
again; “and when ladies and genth*- 
inen know you as well as 1 do, they’ll 
give up talking to you too. If you are 
not too headstrong to aci^ept of a bit of 
i dinner, hcr%it is.” 

“I a('c(*])t it with many thanks,” 
returned the trooper. 

“Do you tliough, i/ulccd ?” said 
Mrs. Bagnet, continuing to grumble on 
g(*od-huiuourodly. “ I’m sure I'm 
surprisijd attiiat. I wonder you don't 
starve in your own way also. It would 
I only be like you. Pcrlia])S you’ll set 
jour mind upon ikat^ next.” ‘Hero 
I she again lookcal at me ; and I now 
1 j)erceived, 'froni her glances at the door 
: and at me, by turns, that she Visheil 
us to retire, and to awiait her fol¬ 
lowing us, outsidjB the prison. C..ui- 
monicating this by ^miliyr means to 
my guardian,^ and Mr. Woddeourt, I 
rose. 

“We ho|)e you will think better of 
lit, Mr. George,” said I;'“and we 
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shall come to see you again, trasting to There was a tear in each of Mrs. 
find you more reasonable.” Bagnet’s eyes, and her face was flushed 

“More grateful. Miss Summerson, and hurried. “ I didn’t let (leorge see 
you can’t find me,” he retunied. what I thought about it, you know, 

“But more persuadable we can, I miss,” was her first remark when she 
hope,” siiid I. “And let me entreat came up ; “but he’s in a bad way, 
you to consider that the clearing up of poor old fellow ! ” 
this mystery, and the discovery of “Not with care and prudence, and 
the real jwrpetrator of this deed, may good help,” said my guardian, 
be of the last importance to others bo- “A gentleman like you ought to 
sides yourself.” know test, sir,” returned Mrs. Bagnot, 

He heard mo resipectfully, but with- hurriedly drying her eyes on the hem 
out much heeding these words, which I of her grey cloak ; “ but I am uneasy 
spoke, a little turned from him, already for him. He has been so careless, and 
on my way to the door; be was ob- said so much that he never ^eant. 
serving (this they afterwards told me) The gentlemen of the juries might not 
my height and figure, which seemed to understand him as Lignum and me do. 
catch his attention all at once. And then such a number of circum- 

“ ’Tis curious,’*said be. "And yet stances have hap|)cned bad for him, and 
I thought so at the time !” such a number of |a»plc will be brought 

My guardian asked him what he forward to speak against him, and 
meant. Bucket is so deep.” 

“Why, sir,” he answered, “when “With a second-hand wiolinceller. 
my ill-fortune took me to the dead And said he played the fife. When a 
man’s Siairciise on the night of Lis boy.” Mr. Bagnet added, with great 
mnrdcr, 1 saw a shape so like Miss solemnity. 

Kummerson’s go by me'in the dark, “Now, I tell you, miss,” said Mrs. 
that ^ had half a mind to speak to it.” , Bagnet; ‘ ‘ and when I say miss, I mean 
For an instant, I felt such a shudder all ! Just come into the corner of the 
as I never felt tefore or since, and hope wall, anfr I’ll tell you ! ” 

1 shall never feel again. Mrs. Bagnet hurried us into a more 

“ It came down-stairs as I went up,” seclnded place, and was at first *100 
said the trtioper, “and crossed the breathless to proceed; occasioning Mr. 
moonlighted window with a loose black jHJagnet to say, “Old girl ! Tell ’em !” 
mantle on ; I noticed a deep fringe to it. “Why, then, miss,” the old girl 
However, it hassnothing to do with the proceeded, untying the strings of her 
present subject, excepting that Miss bonnet for more air, “ you could as soon 
. Bnmmerson looked so like it at the move Dover Castle as move George qn 
* moment, that itacame into my head.” this point, unless you had got a new 
I cannot separate and define thnj power to move him with. And 1 have 
feelings that arose in me after this : it got it 1 ” , 

is enough that the vagne dnty and ob- “ You are a jewebof a woman,” said 
ligation I had felt upon me from the my guardian. “Goon!” 
first of following the investigation, was, “Now, 1[ tell you miss,” she pro- 
witiiAutsmy di..linctly daring to ask my- ceeded, clapping her hands in her 
self any question, increased; and that burry and agitation a dozen times in 
I was indigiigntly sure of there being every sentence, “ that what he says 
n> pissiuility of a reason for my being concerning no relations is all bosh, 
afraid. . They don’t know of him, ,hut he does 

WnJihree went out of the prison, 'and know of them. He has said morj. to 
walked up ai^d down at some short me at odd times than to anybody else, 
distance from the Jute, which was in a and it warn’t for nothing that he once 
retired place. We'had not Aaited long, spoke to my Woolwiefi about whitening 
when Mr. and Mrs. Bagnet came out too, and wrinkling mothers' .heads. For. 
.and quickly joined us. fifty pounds he had seen his mother that 
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day. She ’a aliTe, and mnat be brongbt 
here straight! ” 

Instantly Mrs. Bagnet pat some pins 
into her month, and began pinning np 
her sklrte all round, a little higher than 
the level of her grey cloak; which she 
accomplished with surprising dispatch 
and dexterity. ■ 

“Lignum,” said Mrs. Bagnet, “you 
take care of the children, old man, and 
give me the umbrella ! 1 'm away to 
Lincolnshire, to bring that old lady 
here.” 

“ But, bless the woman !” cried my 
guardi^ with his hand in his pocket 
“ how IS she going ? What money has 
she got ? ” 

Mrs. Bagnet made another appliea- 
Uon to her skirts, and brought forth a 
leathern purse in which she hastily 
counted over a few shillings, and which" 
she then shut up with perfect satisfac¬ 
tion. 

“Never you mind for me, miss. 
1 ’m a soldier’s wife, and accustomed to 
travelling in my own way. Lignum, 
old boy,” kissing him, “one for your¬ 
self; three for the children. Now, 


1 ’m away into Lincolnshire after 
George’s mother! ” 

And she actually set off while we 
three stood looking at one another lost 
in amazement. She actually trudged 
away in her grey cloak at a sturdy pace, 
and turned the corner, and was gone. 

“Mr. Bagnet,” said my guardian. 
“Do you mean to let her go in that 
way 1 ” 

“Can’t help it,” he returned. “Made 
her way home once. From another 
quarter of the world. With the same 
grey cloak. And same umbrella. 
Whatever the old girl says, do. Do it! 
Whenever the old girl says, /’ll do it. 
She does it.” 

“Then she is as honest and genuine 
as she looks,” rcjoiueil my guardhin, 
“and it is impossible to say more for 
i her.” 

“Sbe’s Color-Serjeant of the Non¬ 
pareil battalion,” said Mr. Bagnet, 
looking at us over his shoulder, as he 
went his way also. “And there’s not 
such another. But I never own to it 
before her. Discipline must be maiu- 
' tained.” 


CHAPTER LIII. 

lOI! TItACE. 


Mb. Bucket and his fat forefinger are 
much in consultation together under 
existing '■ii-cumstances. When Mr. 
Bucket has a matter of this pressing 
interest under his consider,ation, the 
fat forefinger seems'to rise to the dignity 
of a familiar demon. He p^ts it to his 
ears, and it whispers information; he 
puts it to his lips, and it enjoins him tq 
secrecy; he rubs it over his nose, and 
it sharpens his scent ; he shakes it 
before a guilty man, apd it charms him 
to his destrivstion. The Augurs of the 
Detective Temple invariably predict, 
that when Mr. Backet and that finger 
are much in conference, a terrible aven¬ 
ger will be heard of before long. 

Otherwise . mildly studious in his 
observation of human nature, on the 


whole a benignant philosopher not dis¬ 
posed to ho severe upon the follies of 
mankind, Mr. Bucket-pervades a vast 
Uiumher of houses, and strolls about an 
infinity of streets : to outward appear¬ 
ance rather languishing for want of an 
object. He is in the friendliest con¬ 
dition towards his species, and will 
drink with most of them. lie is free 
with his money, affable in his manners, 
innocent' in his conversation — bul^ 
through the placid stream or hi«- lift, 
there glides an uuder-curreut of fore¬ 
finger. ^ 

Time and place- cannot hind Mr. 
Bucket. Like man'in the uhstract, he 
is here to-Uay and gone to-morrow— 
hut, very unlike man indeed, he is here 
again the next day. This evening he 
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■will be casually looking into tbe iron equipages, and tbe calves of so many 
extinguishers at the door of Sir licicester legs all steeped in grief, Mr. Bucket 
Bedlock’s house in town ; and to- sits concealed in one of the inconsolable 
morrow morning be will be ■walking on carriages, and at bis ease surveys tbe 
tbe leads at Cbesney Wold, where erst crowd through the lattice blinds. Ho 
the old man walked whose ghost is pro- has a keen eye for a crowd—^as for what 
j'itiated with a hundred guineas, not ?—and looking here and there, now 
Drawers, desks, pockets, all things from this side of the carriage, now from 
Ijelonging to him. Sir. Bucket examines, the other, now up at the house windows, 
A few hours afterwards, he and the now along the people’s heads, nothing 
]l<«m,aa will lie alone together, compar- escapes him. 

iug forefingers. “ And there you are, my partner. 

It is likely that these oeoupalions are eh?” says Mr. Bucket to himself, 
irreconcileablc with home enjoyment, apostrophising Mrs. Bucket, stationed, 
but it is certain that Mr. Bucket at by his favor, on the steps of the de¬ 
present does not go home. Though in ceased’s house. “And so you are. 
general he highly appreciates the society And so you are ! And very well indeed 
of Mrs. Baeket-»a lady of a natural you are looking, Mrs. Bucket! ” 
detective genius, which if it had been The procession has not started yet, 
improved by professional exercise, might hnt is waiting for the cause of its 
have done great things, but which has assomblage to be brought out. Mr. 
paused at the level of a clever amateur Bucket, in the foremost emblazoned 
—be holds himself aloof from that dear carriage, uses his two fat forefingers to 
solace. Mrs. Bucket is dependent on hold the lattice a hair’s breadth ojien 
their lodger (fortunately an amiable while he looks. 

lady in whom she takes an interest) for And it says a great deal for his 
compauionship and conversation. attachment, as a husband, that he i.s 

A great crowd assembles in Lincoln’s*! still occupied with Mra. B. “ There 
Inn Kield.s on the day of the funeral, you arc^ my partner, eh ? ” he mur- 
Hir Leicester Dedlock attends the muringly repeats. “And our lodger 
eercnion^in person ; strictly sjieaking, with you. I’m taking notice of foa, 
there are only three other human follow- Mrs. Bucket; I hope you’re all right 
ors, that is to say, Lord Doodle, in your health, my dear ! ” 

William Buffy, and the debilitated Not another word does Mr. Bucket 
cousin (thrown jn as a make-weight), say; but sits with’ most attentive eyes, 
but the amount of inconsolable carriages until the sacked depository of noble 
is immense. The I’cerage contributes secrets is brought down—Where are all 
more four-wheeled affliction than has those secrets now 1 Does he keep thfim 
ever been seen in th.al neighbourhood, yet ? Did they fly with hfin on that 
Snell is the assemblage of armorial sudden journey ?—and until the pro- 
hearings on coach panels, that the cession moves, and^Mr. Bucket’s view 
Heralds’ College might he supposed to is changed. After which, he composes 
liave lost its father and .mother” at a himself for an easy ride; and takes 
blow. The Duke of Foodie sends a note of the fittings of the carriage, in 
.splcndifl pile of dust and ashes, with Kcase he should ever find sucli knowledge 
silver wheel-boxes, patent axlqp, all the | useful. 

last imgrovelben^ and three liereaved Contrast enough between Mr. Tul- 
■(korrits, six feet high, bolding on behind, klnghorn shut vq) in his dark eaniage, 
in a hunch of ^oe. All the state coach- and Mr. Bucket shut np*in Iiis. Be- 
raen*in London seeia plunged into twoen the immeasurable track of Ifiace 
mourning; and if Jbat dead old man of beyond the little wound that has thrown 
the rusty garb, he not beypnd a taste the one into the fixed sleep which jolts 
’in horseflesh (which appears impossible), so heavily over the stones of 'the streets, 
it must be highly gratified this day. and the narro'W track of blood which 
'Ouiet amnba the undertakers and the keeps the other in the ■watchful state 
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expressed in every hair of his bead! 
But it is all one to both; neither is 
troubled about that. 

Mr. Backet sits out the procession, 
in his own ca.sy manner, and glides 
from the carriage when the opportunity 
he has settled with himself ai-rives. 
He makes for Sir Leicester Dedlock’s, 
which is at present a sort of home to 
him, where he comes aud goes os he 
likes at all hours, where he is always 
welcome and made much of, where he 
knows the whole establishment, and 
walks in an atmosphere of mysterious 
greatness. 

No knocking or ringing for Mr. 
Bucket. He has caused himself to be 
jnovided with a key, and can pass in 
at his pleasure. As he is crossing the 
liall. Mercury informs him, “Here’s 
another letter for you, Mr. Bucket, 
onne by post,” aud gives it him. 

‘ Another one, eh II ” says Mr. 
Backet. 

If Mercury should chance to lie 
possessed by any lingering curiosity as 
to Mr. Bucket’s letters, tlmt wary 
j)erson is not the man to gratify it. 
Mr. Bucket looks at him, as if,bis face 
were a vista of some miles in length, 
aud ,he were leisurely contemplating the 
same. 

“I)o you happen to carry a box ?” 
says Mr. Bucket. 

Unfortunately Mercury is no snuff- 
taker. 

“ Could you fetch me a {dneh from 
anywheres ? ” says Mr. Backet. 
“Th.ankee'. It don’t matter what it 
is; I’m not particular as to the kind. 
Thankee ! ” 

Having leisurely helped himself from 
a canister borrowed from r somebody 
down-stairs for the purpose, and having 
made a considerable show of tasting it, < 
first with one side of his nose and then 
with the other, Mr. Bucket, with much 
deliberation, pronounces it of the right 
sort, and goes on, letter in hand. 

N«w, although Mr. Bucket walks 
up-stairs to the little library within the 
larger one, with the face of a man who 
receives some scores of letters every day, 
it happens that much correspondence is 
not incidental to his life. He is uu | 


great scribe; rather handling his pen 
like the pocket-staff he carries about 
with him always convenient to bis 
grasp ; and discourages correspondence 
with himself in others, as being too 
artless and direct a way of doing deli¬ 
cate business. Further, he often sees 
damaging letters produced in evidence, 
and has occasion to reflect that it was 
a green thing to write them. For 
tliese reasons he has very little to do 
wRh letters, citlicr as sender or receiver. 
And yet he lias received a round half 
I dozen, within the last twenty-four 
hours. 

‘ And this,” says Mr. Bucket, 

1 spreading it out on the talde, “ is in 
the same hand, and consists of the same 
I two words.” 
j What two words? 

He tnnis the key in the door, un- 
girdles his black pocket-book (book of 
fate to many), lays another letter by it, 
and reads, boldly written in each, 
“ Lady Bkdiook.” 

“ Yes, yes,” says Mr. Bucket. 
“But I could have made the money 
'without this anonymous inform- 
I ation.” 

Having put the letters in his hook of 
Fate, and girdled it up again, he un¬ 
locks the door just in time to admit his 
jdinuer, which is brought upon a goodly 
j tray, with a decanter of sherry. Mr. 

I Bucket frequently observes, in friendly 
I circles whore there is no restraint, that 
j he likes a toothful of your fine old broum 
I East Inder sherry better than anything 
you can offer him. Ceusequentiy he 
lills and empties his glass, with a 
smack of his li]is ; and is proceeding 
with his refreshment, when an idea 
enters his mind. 

Mr. Bucket softly opens the door of 
j communication between that rdom and 
the next, aud looks in. The library is 
deserted, and the fire U ''sinking low. 
Mr. Bucket’s eye, after taking ^pigeon- 
flight round the room, alights upon a 
table where lefters are usualij put 
as they arrive. . fieveral letters for 
Sir Leicester are upon it 'Mr. Bucket 
draws near, and examines the direc¬ 
tions. “No,” he says, '‘there’s none 
in that band. It’s only me as is writ*. 
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t<jTi to. I can "break tt to Sir Leicester 
Letllock, Baronet, to-morrow.” 

With that, he returns to finish his 
dinner with a good appetite ; and after 
a light nap, is sunimouod ii^o the 
drawing-i'oom. Sir Leicester has re¬ 
ceived him there these s«!veral evenings 
past, to know whether ho has anything 
to report. The debilitated cousin 
^mneh exhausted by the funeral), and 
Volumnia, are in attendance. 

Mr. Bucket makes three distinctly 
diflbrent bows to these three petJple. 
A bow of homage to Sir Leicester, a 
bow of gallantry to Volumnia, and a 
bow of recognition to the debilitated 
cousin; to whom it airily says, “You 
are a swell about^tuwn, and you know 
jnc, and I know you.” Haviog distri¬ 
buted these little specimens of his tact,, 
Mr. Bucket rubs his hands. 

“ Have you anything new to commu- 
nicate, oftioer T’inquires Sir Leicester. 
“ Do.^'ou wish to hold any converaatiou 
wibli me in ])rivate ?” 

“Why—not to night, Sir Leicester 
Bedlock, Baronet.” 

“Because my time,” pursues Sif 
Leicester, “is wholly at your disposal, 
V. itii a view to the vindication of the 
<'iitragc<^inajesty of the law.” 

Mr. Bucket coughs, and glances at 
Volumnia, rouged and necklaced, as 
though be would respectfully observe, “1 
do a‘<sure y^m, jou’re n pretty creetur. 

I’ve seen humlreds worse-looking at 
your time of life, I have in(b;ed.” 

The fair Volumnia, not quite uncon¬ 
scious perhap«*of the humanising influ¬ 
ence of her charms, pauses in the writiif^ 
of cocked-hat notes, and meditatively 
adjusts the i)carl necklace. Mr. Bucket 
prices that doconition in his mind, and 
Lhiqks it as likely as not tliat Volumnia 
Is wriflng poetry. 

“If 1 have not,” pursues Sir Lei¬ 
cester, “intlie most emphatic manner, 
hdjxfl’cS you, officer, to exercise your 
utmost skiliin this atrocious.case, I par- 
1 ,icuftrly desire to tak» the present op- 
lK>rtunity of ^rectjjfying any omission I 
may have hiade. . Let no ^xpense be a 
consideration. I am’prepared to defray 
all charges. You can incur none, in 
jnirsuit of the object yqp have under- 
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taken, that I shall hesitate for a mo¬ 
ment to bear.” 

Mr. Bucket made Sir Leicester’s bow 
again, as a response to this liberality, 
“My mind,” Sir Leicester adds, 
with generous Varmth, “has not, as 
may be easily supposed, re(x»vercd its 
tone since the late diabolical occurrence. 
It is in)t likely ever to recover its tone. 
But it is full of indignation to-night, 
a.ftcr imdergoing the ordeal of consigii- 
iug to the tomb the remains of a faith¬ 
ful, a Zealous, a devoted adherent.” 

Sir Leicester’s voice trembles, and 
his grey hair stirs u]Hjn his head. 
Tears are in his eyes; the best part of 
his nature is aroused. 

“I declare,” he says, .“I solemnly 
declare, that until this crime is dis- 
I covered and, in the course of justice, 
punished, I almost feel as if there were 
a stain npon my name. A gontlemaji 
who has devoted a large portion of his 
life to me, a gcutleman who has de¬ 
voted the hist day of his life to me, a 
gentleman who has corist:int)y sat at 
my tabic and slept under my roof, gees 
from my house to hi.s own, aud is struck 
! down yithin an hour of his leaving my 
j house. I cannot say but th<at ho mny 
have been followed from my house, 

! watched at my house, oven first marked 
j because of his association with iny 
; house—^which may have suggested his 
possessing greater wealth, and being 
altogethtjr of greater importance than 
his own i*cliiiug demeanour would have 
indicated. If I cainiot, with my 
means, and my influence, aiid my posi¬ 
tion, bring all the perpetrators of such 
a (M’imo to lighd^ 1 fail in the asserti; n 
of my respect fJi' that gentle!nan‘s 
memory, ^nd of my fidelity towaj’ds 
one who was ever faithful to nie.” 

I While he makes this protestation 
wdth great emotion aud caiiicstnejss, 
looking round tl»e room as if lie were 
addressing im. assembly, Mr. Bucket 
glances at him with an <d>scrvant gra¬ 
vity in w'hich there mmht be, hist for 
the audacity of the thought, a touch of 
compassion. , 

“ The ceremony of to-day,” contlnnos 
Sir Leicester, “ strikingly iBustratite, 
of the respect in which my dcceasc'd 
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fiietid he lays a stress on the nrord, 
for death levels all distinetions ; “was 
hold l>.v the flower of the land, has, 1 
say, aggravated the shook I have re¬ 
ceived from this most horrible and 
.audacious erirae. If it were my bro¬ 
ther who had committed it, 1 would not 
spare him.” 

Mr. Bucket looks very grave. Vo- 
lumnia remarks of the deceased that 
he was the trusitiest and dearest 
l)erson ! 

“You must feet it as a deprivation 
to you, miss,” replies Mr. Bucket, 
soothingly, “no doubt. He was cal¬ 
culated to he a deprivation, I’m sure he 
w.as.” 

Volurania gives Mr. Bucket to under¬ 
stand, in reply, that her sensitive mind 
i.s fully made up never to get the better 
of it as long as she lives ; that her 
nerves are unstrung for ever ; and that 
she has not the least expectation of 
smiling again. Meanwhile she folds 
up a cocked-hat for that redoubtable 
old general at Bath, descriptive of her 
melancholy condition. 

“It gives a start to a delicate fe¬ 
male,” says Mr. Bucket, sympatheti- 
c.ally, “ but it’ll wear ofl.” 

Volumuia wishes of all things to 
kno^ what is doing ? Whether they 
are going to convict, or whatever it is, 
that dreadful soldier ? Whether he 
had any accomplices, or whatever the 
tiling is called in the law ? And a great 
deal more to thp like artless purpose. 

.“Why you see, miss,” returns Mr. 
Bucket, bringing the finger into jasr- 
suasive action—and such is his natural 
gallantry, th.-it he had almost said, my 
dear;- “it ain't easy to answer those 
questions at the present inouieut. Not 
at the present moment. I’ve kept 
myself on this case, Sir Leicester Ded-, 
lock, Baronet,” whom Mr. Bucket takes 
into the conversation in right of his 
import.anoe, “morning, noon, and 
night. But fer a glass or two of sherry, 
J don’.t think I could have had my mind 
so much upon the stretch as it ha.s been. 

I eiiv.ld answer ygur questions, miss, 
but duty forbids it. Sir Leicester Dod- 
lock, Biivotiet,.will very soon be made 
acquainted with all that has been traced. 


And I hope that Be may find it ; ” Mr. 
Bucket again looks grave ; “ to his 
satisfaction.” 

The debilitated consin only hopes 
some _fler ’ll be executed — sample. 
Thinks more interest’s wanted—get 
man hanged presentime—than get mau 
place tea thousand a year. Hasn’t a 
doubt—sample—far better hang wrong 
tier than no Her. 

“ Y(m know life, you know, sir,” 
sajs Mr. Bucket, with a complimenkiry 
twinkle of his eye and crook of his 
finger, “and you can confirm what 
I've mentioned to this lady, lou, 
don't want to he told, that, from infor¬ 
mation I have .received, I have gone to 
work. You ’re up to what a lady can’t 
be expected to lie up to. Lord ! espe- 
eially in your elev.ated station of society, 
miss,” says Mr. Bucket, quite redden¬ 
ing at another narrow escape from my 
dear. 

“The officer, Yoliimnia,’’ observe.s 
Sir Leicester, “is taithful to his duty, 
and jiorfectly right.” 

Mr. Bucket murmurs, “Ulad to have 
the honor of your approbation. Sir 
Leioe.sler Bodlock, Baronet.” 

“In fact, Volumnia,” proceeds Sir 
Leicester, “ it is not holding v.p a good 
model for imitation, to ask the officer 
any such questions as you have put to 
'•him. He is the best judge of his own 
responsibility; ho acts upon his respon¬ 
sibility. And it does 'not become us, 
who assist in making the laws, to im¬ 
pede or interfere with those who can y 
them into execution. ' fir,” aays Sir 
Leicester, somewhat steinly, for Vu- 
Inmnia was going to cut in before be 
bad rounded his sentciioe; “or who 
vindicate their outraged majesty.” 

Volurania with all humility exjilains 
that she has not merely the >plea of 
curiosity to urge (in common with the 
giddy yovith of her sex ii. general), but 
that sbe iq iierfectly dying witiP aegret 
and interest for tlie darling man whose 
loss they all deplfire. 

“Very well, Volumnia,” returns Sir 
Leicester. “Tlicu Jfou caimot be too 
discreet.” 

Mr. Bucket takes the Opportunity of 
a pause to be heard again. . 
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“Sir Leicester Btfdlock, Baronet, I expects to be? Sir Leicester replies, 
have tio objections to telling this lady, “All times are alike to me.” Mr. 
with your leave and among ourselves, Bucket makes his three bows, and is 
that I look u]>on the case as pretty well withdrawing, when a forgotten point 
complete}. It is a beautiful case—a occurs to him. 

l>eautiful case—^and what little is want- “Might I ask, by-the-bye,” he says, 
ing b) com})lete it, I expect to be able in a low voice, cautiously returning, 
to supply in a few hours.” “who posted the Beward-bill on the 

“1 am very glad indeed to hear it,” staircase.” 

.says Sir Leicester. “ Highly creditable “/ordere<l it to be put up there,” 
t(i you.” replies Sir Leicester. 

“Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet,” “Would it be considered a lilierty, 
returns Mr. Bucket, very seriously, “I Sir Leicester Bedlock, Baronet, if I was 
liojie it may at one and the same time to ask you why ?” 
do me credit, und ]»rove satisfactory to “Not at all. 1 chose it as a couspi- 
all. When I depict it as a beautiful cuous part of the house. 1 think it 
CJIRC, you see, miss,” Mr-Bucket goes cannot be too prominently kept before 
on, glancing gi i^voly at Sir ^Leicester, the whole establishment. I wish my 
“ I mean from rny point of view. As people to be impressed with the enor- 
considored fnua other points of view, mity of the crime, the detenmnaiion to 
such cases will always involve more oi^; punish it, and the hopelessness of escafie. 
less unpleasantness. Very strange things j At the same time, otficer, if you in your 
comes to our knowledge in families, | better knowledge of the subject see any 
miss ; bless your heart, what you would . objection . ” 

tliink to be plicnomenons, quite.” I Mr. Bucket secs none now ; the bill 
Volumnia, with her innocent little ; having l>eeu put up, had letter not be 
.scream, supiKis’cs so. j taken down. Ke^ieating his three bows 

“ Aye, and even in gcn-tcel families* ! he withdraws: closing the door on 
iu high families, in great families,” says lolumnia’s little scream, which is a 
Mr. Bucket, again gravely eyeing Sir ‘ preliminary to her remarking that that 
Leicester aside. “I have had the charmingly horrible person is a perfect 
honor of bejng employed in high fami- ^ Blue Chamber. * 

lies before ^ and you have no idea— I In his fondness for society, and his 
come, I ’ll go so far as to say not evei^‘ adaptability to all grade.?, Mr. Bucket 
you. h.avc any idea, sir,” this to the is presently standing before the hall-firo 
de)>ilituted cuiAin, “what games goes —bright and warm on the early winter 
ou ! ” night—admiring Mercury. 

Tlio cousin, who has been casting “Why, you're six foot two, I syp- 
sofa-jullows oii*liishead, in apro.strution I pose ?” says Mr. Backet. • 
of boredom, yawns, “Vayli”—beiilfef “Three,” says Mercury, 

the usod-iip for “ very likely.” “Arc you sc»much? But then, you 

Sir Leicester, deeming it time to dis- see, you’re broad*in proportion, and 
miss the officer, here majestically inter- don’t lool^ it. You’re not one of the 
jjoses with the word.s, *“Vcry good, weak-legged ones, you ain’t. Was you 
Thankfyou !” and also with a wave ever modelled now'?” Mr. Bucket asks, 
his hand, iiu{)lyliig not only that there is conveying the expression of an artist 
an end of th^ctlisconrsc, but that if high into the tuni of his eye and head. 
•fainiWs fall into low habits, they must Meicuiy nev^r was modelled, 
take the consequences. “ »ot “ Then you ought to h|^ you know,” 

forg«i, officer,” he a^ids, w'ith coude- says Mi*. Bucket; “and a frieind of 
scension, “that V am .at your disposal mine that you’ll hear of one day as a 
when you f)leas(;,’^^ Koyal Academy Sculptor, would .stand 

Mr, Bucket (still ’grav^ inquires if something handsome to make a draw'ing 
to-morrow morning, now, would suit, of your proportions for the marble, 
in case he should be as, for’ard as be My Lady’s out, ain’t she ?” 
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*Out to dinDcr.” 

“Goes out pretty well every day, 
don’t she V* 

“Yes.” 

* ‘ Not to be wondered at! ” says Mr. 
Bucket. “Such a fine woman as her, 
so handsome and so graceful and so 
elegant, is like a fresh lemon on a 
dinner-table, ornamental wherever she 
goes. Was your father in the same way 
of life as yourself y” 

Answei- in the negative. 

“Mine was,” says Mr. Bucket. “My 
father was first a page, then a footman, 
then a butler, then a steward, then an 
innkeeper. Lived universally respected, 
and died lamented. Said with his last 
breath that he considered service the 
most honorable part of his career, and 
so it wasi I’ve a brother in service, 
<ind a brother-in-law. My Lady a good 
temper ? ” 

Mercury replies, “As good aa you 
can expect.” 

“ Ah ! ” says Mr. Bucket, “ a little 
spoilt ? A little capricious ? Lord \ 
What can you anticipate when they’re 
so handsome as that? And .we like 
’em all the better for it, don’t we ?” 

Mercury, with his hands m the 
pockets of his bright j»€ach-blc«som 
smaB'clothes, stretches his symmetrical 
silk legs with the air of a man of gal¬ 
lantry, and can’t deny it. Come the 
roll of wheels Jind a violent ringing at 
the bell. “Talk of the angels,” soys 
Mr, Bucket. “ Here she is !” 

The doors are thi'own open, and she 
passes through the hall. Still very 
pale, she is dressed in slight mourning, 
and wears two beautiful bracelets. 
Either their beauty, or the beauty of 
her arms, is jjarticularly atigactive to 
Mr. Bucket. lie looks at them with 
an eager eye, and rattles something in 
his pocket—halfpence perhaps. 

Noticing him at his distance, she 
turns an inquiring look on the other 
Mercury who^has brought her home. 

“ J4r. Bucket, ifly Lady.” 

. Mr. Bucket makes a leg, and comes 
forward, passing his familiar demon 
over the region of fiis mouth. 

“Are you waiting to see Sir Lei¬ 
cester ? ” 


“No, my Ladyf I Ve seen him ! ” 

“ Have you anything to say to me ?” 

“ Not just at present, my Lady.” 

“Have you made any new disco¬ 
veries ? ” 

“A few, my Lady.” 

This is merely in passing. She 
scarcely makes a stop, and sweeps up¬ 
stairs alone. Mr. Bucket, in(»ving 
towards the sfciircase-foot, vratchcM her 
as she goes up the steps the old man 
came down to his gr.avc ; i)ast mur¬ 
derous groups of statuary, repeated 
w'ith their shadowy wcajions on the 
wall ; past the printed bill, which she 
looks at going by ; out of view. 

“ She’s a tovdy woman, too, she 
really isj’ says Mr.,Bucket, coming 
back to Mercury. “Don’t look quite 
healthy though;” 

Is not quite healthy, Mercury informs 
him. Suffers much from headaches. 

Really ? Tliat’s a pity ! Walking, 
Mr. Bucket would recommend for-that. 
Well, she tries walking, Mercurj’ re¬ 
joins. Walks sometimes for two hours, 
when she has them bad. By night, 
too. 

“ Are you sure you ’re quite so much 
as six foot tliree'i” asks Mr. Bucket, 
“begging your pardon for interrupting 
you a moment ? ” 

Not a doubt about it. 

' “You’re so wadi put together that 
I shouldn't have thouglit it. But the 
household troops, though considered 
fine men, are built so straggling.— 
Walks by night, does she? When it’s 
moonlight, though ?” 

*0 yes. When it's moonlight! 01 
course. 0, of course ! Conversational 
and acquiescent on both sides. 

“I suppose you ain’t in the habit of 
walking, youraelf?” says Mr. Bucket. 

Not much time for it, I Bhould''say ?” 

Besides which. Mercury don’t like it. 
Prefers carriage exercise. 

“To be sure,” says Mr. HfA^et. 
“The-t makes a difierence. Now I 
think of it,” sayS) Mr. Bucket, wavLiing 
his hands, and looking < pleasantly at 
the bki 2 c, “she went.out walking, the 
very night ot this'husiness.” 

“ To be sure she did ! I let her into 
the garden over the w^ay,” ‘ 
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And left her tlie#e. Certainly you I don’t deceive myself, my Lady was 
did. I saw you doing it.*’ muffled in a loose black mantle, with a 

t didn’t sec yo«,” says Mercury. deep fringe to it ? ” 

“I was rather in a hurry,” returns “ Of course she was.” 

Mr. Bucket, *‘for I was going to visit Of course she was. Mr. Backet must 

a. aunt of mine that lives at Chelsea return to a little work he has to get on 
—next door but t'wo to the old witb up*stairs; but be must shake 
original Ban House—ninety year old bands with Mercury' in acknowlcdg- 
the obi lady is, a single wiunaii, and got merit of his agreeable conversation, and 
it little property. Yea, I chanced to will bo—tliis is all be asks—will he, 
lio ixissing at the time. Let’s see. wdieu he has a leisurebalf-hour, tbink 
What time might it be ? It wasn’t of bestowing it on that Royal Academy 
ten.” sculptor, for the advautage of both 

“ Half-past nine.” | parties ? 

“You're right. So it was. And if 


CHAPTER, LIV. 

SPmNOINa A MINE. 

Refrrshkt) by sleep, Mr. Bucket rises the game in bia hand, but with a high 
betinies in the morning, and prepares reputJition involved in his playing his 
for a field-day. Sniarb-ned up by the hand out to the hist card, in a masterly 
aid of a clean shirt and a wet hair* way. Not in the least an.xioiis or 
brush, with which uistriimcnt, on disturbed is Mr. Bucket, when Sir 
■occasions of ceremony, lie lubricates Leicester appears; but be eyes the 
such thin locks as remain to him after baronet aside as he comes slowly to his 
bis Ufo#of .severe study, Mr. Bucket easy chair, with that observant gravity 
lays in a hreakfast of two multuu chops of yesterday, in which there mighlliiave 
ns a fuuiida\ion to work U)>on, together been yesterilay, but for the .audacity of 
with tea, eggs, toast, and marmalade,! the idea, a touch of compassion, 
on a corre.sjxmding scjaIc. Having “ 1 am sorry to have kept you W'ait- 
luiifih enjuyed Ihese strengtlieniug m.at- ing, ofiicer, Imt I am rather later than 
tors, ami having held subtle conference my usual hour this morning. I am 
with his familiar demon, he confideutly not well. The .agitatiou, and the jn- 
instructs Mej^.ury “just to mention dign.ation from which 1 have recently 
<juietly to Sir Leit^ester Bedlocit, sulfered, h.avc been too much for me. 
Baroiud, that whenever he’s ready for I am subject —gout;” Sir Leicester 
me, I ’ni ready for him.” A gracious was going to say indisposition, and 
incssjigc .being returned, that Sir would have said it to anybody else, but- 
Leicosiev will expedite Ink dressing and Mr. Bucket palpably knows all about 
joil! Mr. Bucket in the library withinj it; “and recent circumstances have 
ten minutes, Mr. Bucket repairs to that brought it on.” 

apartment ;«tfnd stands bofofe the As lie takes bis seat with some difli- 

witk-kis finger ou bis chin,, looking at culty, and w itji an air of pain, Mr. 
the blazing coals. . ^ • Bucket diws a little nearer, standing 

lllkoughtful Mr. Bucket is; as a man with one of liia largo Imuds oj^ the 
maybe, witb.weighty work to do ; but library table. 

comi>osod,*sure, confident. From the “I am not aware, officer,” Sir 
expression of Jiis face, In5 might be a Leicester observes, raising bis eyes to 
famous whist-player for a largo stake— his face, “whether you wi.sliusto be 
say a hundred guineas certain—with al<me ; but that is entirely as you 
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jilease. If you do, well and good. If 
not, Miss Bedlock would be interested 

** Why, Sir Leicester Bedlock, 
Baronet,” returns Mr. Bucket, with his 
]icad ]>ersuaslv(;ly on one side, and his 
foretiuger i>enduut at one ear like an 
car-ring, “we can’t be too prirate, 
just at jiresenl. You will presently 
see that we can’t be too private. A 
lady, under any circumstances, ami 
especially in Miss Bcdlock’s elevatt^d 
station of society, can’t but be agree¬ 
able to me ; but speaking without a 
view to myself, 1 will take the liberty 
of assuring you that I know wc can’t be 
too private.” 

“That is enough.” 

“So itinch so, Sir Leicester Bedlock, 
Baronet,” Mr. Bucket resumes, “that 
1 was on the point of asking your per¬ 
mission to turn the key in the door,” 

“By all means.” Mr. Bucket skil¬ 
fully and softly takes that precaution ; 
Ftoopiiig on Ills knee for a moment, 
from mere force of habit, so to adjust 
the key in the lock as that no one sliall 
})ee[> in fV-nu the oulerside. 

“Sir Leicester Bedlock, Baronet, I 
lucntioucil yesterday evening, that 1 
wanted but a very little to complete 
lids'ease. I have now completed it, 
and collected j^T-oof against the i>cr8on 
who (lid this crime.” 

“Against the soldier ?” 

“No, Sir Leicester Bedlock ; not the 
.soldier.” 

Sir Leicester looks astounded, and 
in(inires, His the man in custody ?” 

Mr. Bucket tells him, after a i>au8e, 

‘ ‘ It wa.s a woman.” •' 

Sir Loicester leans back in his chair, 
.and broilthlessly ejaculates, “Good 
Heaven ! ” 

“Now, Sir Leicester Bedlock, , 
Baronet,” Mr. Bucket begins, slunding 
over hira with one hand sjwead out on 
tiie library table, and the forefinger of 
the other in impressive use, “ii’.s my 
duty,to jn epare you for a train of cir- 
•cumstances that may, and 1 go so far as 
to say that will, ^giv(i you u shock. 
But Sir Leicester Bedlock, Baronet, 
you arc a gentleman ; and I know what 
a gentleman is, and what a gentleman I 


is capable of. gentleman can bear 
% shock, when it must come, boldly and 
steadily. A gentleman can make up 
his mind to stand up against almost any 
blow. Why, take yourself, Sii* Leicester 
Bedlock, Baronet. If there’s a blow 
to be inflicted on you, you naturally 
think of your family. You ask your¬ 
self, how would all them ancestors of 
yours, away to Julius C®sar—not logo 
btjyond him at present—have borge 
tliat blow; you remember scores of 
them that would have borne it well; 
an(>you bear it well on their accounts, 
and to maintain the family credit. 
That’s the w'ay you argue, and that’s 
the way you act, Sir Leicester Bedlock, 
Baronet.” 

Sir Leicester, loaning bick in his 
chair, and grasping the elbows, sits 
looking at him with a stony face. 

“Now, Sir Leicester Bedlock,” pro¬ 
ceeds Mr. Bucket, “thus preparing 
you, let me beg of you not to trouble 
your mind, for a moment, as to any¬ 
thing Imving conic to wy knowlcilgc. 
I know so much about so many cha- 
hacters, liigh and low, that a jiiece of 
information more or le.ss, don’t signify 
a straw. I don’t suppose there’s a 
move on the board that wouldMuiiirise 
me ; and as to tliis or th.at move having 
t'lkcn p]a(?e, why my knowing it is no 
'odds at all; any possible move what¬ 
ever (provided it’s in a wrong direction) 
being a })robabli3 move docordiiig to my 
experience. Therefore, what 1 say to 
you, Sir Leiec.ster Bedlock, Baronet, is, 
don’t you go and let youiself be jmt out 
(J* the 'Avay, bc<-au.so of my knowing 
anything of your family aflairs.” 

“X thank you for your preparation,” 
returns Sir Leicester, alior.a silence, 
without moving hand, foot, or feature ; 

‘ wbioli I hope is nolnec(!Ssary,'ihough 
I give it credit for being well intended, 
ife 60 good as to go on. ••• Also ; ” Sir 
Leici'stor spems to shrink iuthe 8 Jmk,Iow 
of -lug figui:e ; “also, to take a seat, if 
you have no objci-tion.” 

None at all. Miv Bui^ket brings a 
chair, and diminiB'n(‘s hl'.» shadow’. 
“Now, Sir Leicester bedlock, Baronet, 
witii this slnnir preface I come to tlie 
point. Lady Bedlock -- 
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Sir Leicester rais* himself in iiis 
seat, ami stares at him fiercely. Mr. 
Bucket briugs the finger iuto play as an 
oinolliont. 

“Lady Bedioclc, you see, she’s uni¬ 
versally admired. That’s what her 
Ladysliip is; she’s universally ad¬ 
mired,” says Mr. Bucket. 

“ I would greatly prefer, officer,” 
Sir Leicester returns, stiffly, “uiy 
Ljply’s name heing entirely omitted 
from this disca^siou.” • 

“So wouljjFl, Sir Leicester Dedlock, 
Baronet, Imt—it’s impossible.” 

“ Im]>i)ssiblc ? ” 

Mr. BuckelshakeshisrelentleBshoad. 

“ Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, it’s 
altogether ijnpos^ihlc. What I have 
got to say, is about her Ladyslup. She : 
is the ifivot it all turns on,” 

“ Officer,” retorts Sir Leicester, with * 
a fiery eye, and a quivering lip, “you 
know your dutjr. Bo your duty ; but 
be careful not to overstep it. I wouhl 
not snifor it. 1 would not endure it. 
Yon bring my Lady's name into this 
eommunication, upon your responsibility 
—upon your responsibility. My La<ly’£^ 
name is not a name for common jKjrsons 
to trifle with ! ” 

“ Sir 4Leicestcr Bedlock, Baronet, I 
say wbat I must say ; and no more.” 

“I hope it may prove so. Very 
well. Go on. Go on, sir ! ” 

Glancing at the angry eyes which 
now avuid hin},*aiid at tlie angry figure 
tromblliig from head to foot, yet striv¬ 
ing to be still, Mr. Bucket feels his 
wuy with his fhrcliiiger, and in a low 
voice jjrooeods. ♦ 

“Sir Lt'icesior Bedlock, Baronet, it 
becomes my duty to tell you that the 
dec<'ase«l Mr. Tiilkingborn long enter- 
taiuod mistrusts and susptcious of Lady 
BedTocJf,” 

“If ho had dared to breallie them to 
me, sir—whi»h be never did—I would 
duive-^irdled him myself!” exclaims Sir 
Leicester, striking bis haml, upon Uie 
tabl'kw But, in the ve^y lieat and fury 
of the al^t, he^tops, fixed by the know¬ 
ing eyes of^-fr. Biftket, whose forefinger 
is slowly going, and who, >tith mingled 
o(mfi(lcuce arid patience, shakes his 
head. 


* “Sir Leicester Bedlock, the deceased 
Mr. Tulkinghorn was deep and close ; 
and wliat he fully had in his mind in 
the very beginning, I can’t quite take 
upon myself to say. , But I know from 
his lit)s, that he long ago suspected 
Lady Bedlock of having discovered, 
through the sight of some handwriting 
—in this very house, and when you 
yourself, Sir Leicester Bedlock, were 
present—the existence, in groat poverty, 
of a certain person, wlm had been her 
lover before you courted her, and who 
ought to have been her husband Mr. 
Bucket stops, and deliberately repeats, 
“ought to have been her huabjiud ; 
not a doubt about it. I know from his 
lips, that when that person soon after- 
Avards died, he suspected Lady Bedlock 
of visiting bis wu-elched lodgitig, and 
hU wrctcheder grave, alone and in 
secret. I know froJii my own inquiries, 
and through my eyes and ears, that 
Lady Bedlock did make such visit, in 
the dre^ of her own maid ; for the de¬ 
ceased Mr. Tulkinghorn enti>loycd mo 
to reckon up her Ladyship—if you’ll 
excuse my making use of the term we 
commonly employ—and I reckoned her 
up, BO *far, completely. I confronted 
the maid, in the chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, with a witness wlio •had 
iii-cn Lady Bedlock’s guide ; and there 
I couldn’t bo the shadow of a iloubt tliat 
she had worn the young woman’s dress, 
unknown to her. Sir Leicester BedU»ck, 
Baronet. I did endeavour to jave the 
way a little towards these unpleasiV^t 
disclosures, ycsteixlay, by saying that 
•very strange things happened even in 
hlgb families sometimes. All this, and 
more, has happened in your own family, 
and to and Uirough your own Lady. 
It’s my belief that the deceased Mr. 
,,TulkiiigUoru followed ujj these iuquirie.s 
to the hour of his dealJi ; ami that he 
and Lady Bedlock oven had bad blood 
between them ppoii the matter, that 
very night. Now, only .j^ou put that 
to Lady Dodhtek, SirLeicostcrBcd^wck, 
Baronet; and ask her Ladyship whe¬ 
ther, even afti-r be had loft here, she 
didn't go doAvn to Tiis chambers with 
tlm iuteutlou of aiyii^; something 
fiii-ther to him, dres.scd in a loose 
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black niautlo with a deep fringe to 
it.” 

Sir Leicestor sits like a statue, jB:azing 
at the cruel finger that is probing tUo 
life-blood of Lis lieart. 

“ You put that to her Ladyship, Sir 
Leiceat<^r Dedlock, Baronet, from me, 
Inspector Bucket of the Detective. And 
if her Ladyship makes any difliculty 
about admitting of it, you tell her tliat 
it *s no use; that Inspector Bucket 
knows it, and knows that she passed 
the S(»Idicr as you called him (though 
he’s not in the army now), and knows 
that she knows she passed him, on the 
staircase. Now, Sir Leicester Dedlock, 
Baronet, why do I relate all this ?” 

Sir Leicester, who has covered his 
face with Ids hands, uttering a single 
groan, n^quests hinx to pause for a mo¬ 
ment. By and by, lio tokos his hands 
uw'.iy ; and so ^woserves his dignity and 
outward (calmness, though there is no 
moiv color in Lis face than in liis white 
hair, that Mr. Ducket is a little awed 
by him. Something frozen and fixed is 
upon hia manner, over and above its 
usual ahcll of liauglitincss; and Mr. 
lincket soon detects an unusual slow¬ 
ness in his speech, with now and then 
a curious trouble in beginning, whicii 
occasions him t(j utter inarticulate 
ch sounds, he now 
breaks silence; so(»n, however, con¬ 
trolling liimaclf to say, that he docs not 
cora)»Teheiid why a.gGtitlcman so faith¬ 
ful and zealous as the late Mr. Tulking- 
ho7ii should have eoTnmuni(;nted to him 
nothing of this painful, this distressing, 
this unlooked-for, this overwhelming, 
this ineredil.Oe intelligonce. 

“Again, Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baro¬ 
net,” returns Mr. Bucket, ‘Jput it to 
lier Ladyship to clear that up. Tut it 
to her Ladyship, if you think right, 
from Insr>ector Bucket of Die Detoctiie. 
You'll find, or I’m much mistaken, 
that the deceased Mr. Tulkingliorn had 
the inteiitiov>- of corainunicating the 
whole to you-, as soon as lie considered 
it ripe ; and further, that he had given 
her Ladyship so to^understand. Why, 
he might have been going to reveal it 
«n) the very morning when I examined 
the body ! You don’t know what I'm 


j goiag to sny and Vlo, five minutes from 
‘ this present time, Sir Leicester Dedlock, 
Baronet ; and supposing 1 was to be 
picked off now, you might wonder why 
1 haxln’t done it, don’t you see ?” 

True. Sir Leicester, avoiding, with 
some trouble, those obtrusive sounds, 
says, “ Tnio.” At this juncture, a 
considerable noise of voices is heard in 
the hall. Mr. Bucket, after listening, 
goes to the library-door, softly unlocks 
and oficns it, and listenWgain. Then 
he draws in his head, a:*d whispers, 
hurriedly, but composedly, “Six Iiei- 
cester DeiUoek, Baronet, this unfortu¬ 
nate family affair has taken air, ns I 
expected it might; the deceased Mr. 
Tulkinghorn being cii^ down so suilden. 
The chance to hurii it, is to let in these 
I people now in a wrangle with your foot- 
"inen. Would you mind sitting quiet— 
on the family account—while I reckon 
’em np ? And would you ju'd throw in 
a nod, when 1 seem to ask you for it T* 

Sir Leicester indistiuoUy ausvver.s, 
“Officer. The best yon can, the best 
you can!” ainl Mr, Bucket, with a 
ftod and a sagficioas crook of the forc- 
j finger, slips down into the hall, wIktc 
the voices quickly die away. He is 
not long in returning, a fesv^^paces u- 
head of Mercury, and a brother deity 
[also ]»oW'(toreU anrl in peach-blos.som 
Emails, who bear between them a chair 
in wdiich is an incapable old man. An¬ 
other man and two wombn come behind. 
Directing the pitching of the chair, in 
an affable and easy manner, Mr. Bucket 
dismisses the Mercuries,'-and locks the 
<!iOor again. Sir Leicester looks on at 
this invasion of the sacred precincts 
with an icy stare. 

“Notv, perhaps you may .know me, 
ladies and gentlemen,” says Mr. Bucket, 
'in a confidential voice. “I Sfen lu- 
j spector Bucket of the Detective, I am ; 
I and this,’* producing the^di 5 > of his con- 
I vcnieiit little staff from his b)v»tst- 
! jiocket, “is my .authority. Now', you 
I wanted to see Wr Leicester Dedlock, 

I Baronet. Well! You ^^lo sfc'fe him ; 

I and, mind you, it ain’t cvety one as is 
admitted to'^thatffionor. Your name, 
old gentleman, is Sinallwoed ; that’s 
what your name is ; I know it well.”- 
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“Well, and yon ftevor heard any 
liann of it J *’ cries Mr. Smallweed in a 
shrill loud voice. 

“You don’t happen to know why 
they killed the pig, do you?” retorts 
Mr. Bucket, with a stedfast look, hut 
without loss of temper. 

“No!” 

“Why, they killed him,” saj^ Mr. 
Bucket, “on account of his having so 
lu^ch check. ]^on’t you get iitto the 
same i>ositi(»u./occauBe it isn’t worthy 
of you. y^^in’t iu the habit of con¬ 
versing wi^Sfa deaf person, arc you ? ” 

“Yes,” snarls Mr. Smallweed, “my 
wife's deaf.” 

“That accounts for ^our pitching 
your voice so higji. But as ^she ain’t 
here, just pitch it an oefewe or two 
lower, will you, and I’ll not only be 
obliged to you, but it’ll do you more 
credit,” says Mr. Bucket. “ This other 
gentleman is in the i)icaching line, I 
tiiinkj” 

“Name of Cbadband,” Mr. Small- 
w('ed ]mts iji, speaking lieucefortli in a 
raucli lower key. 

“Once ha<l a friend and brotlicr ser*» 
joani of the same name,” says Mr. 
Bucket, offering his band, “and conse¬ 
quently a liking for it. Mrs. Chad- 
band, no doubt ?” 

“And Afrs. Snagsby,” Mr. Small- 
weed introduces. 

“Husband a law stationer, and a 
friend of luy o^n,” a-iys Mr. Bucket. 
“Love him like a brother! — Now, 
what’s up ?” 

“ Do you m^n what business have 
we come upon ?” Mr. Smallweed ask^ 
a little dashed by the suddenness of 
this turn. 

“Ah ! You know what I mean. 
Let us hear what it’s all'about in pre¬ 
puce ofSir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet., 
^’ome.” 

Mr. Smallweed, beckoning Mr. Chad- 
•baud,"Stakes a moment’s counsel with 
Idm iu a whisper. Mr. ClmdVand, 
expi^emng a considerable amount of 
oil frftTikibgjM>re& of his forehead and 
the palms*9f hi/hands, says aloud, 
“ Yes. You first! ”* and Jelires to his 
former place.' 

“ 1 was the client and friend of Mr. 


Tulkinghoru,” pipes Grandfather Small- 
weed, then; “I did business with 
him. I was useful to him, and be was 
useful to Die. Krook, dead and gone, 
was my brother-in-law. He was own 
brother to a brimstone magpie—^least- 
ways Mrs. Smallweed. I come into 
Krook’s property. I examined all his 
papers and all his effects. They was 
all dug out under my eyes. There was 
a bundle of letters l)clonging to a dead 
and gone lodger, as w'as hid away at 
the back of a sbclf in the side of Lady 
Jane’s bed—his cat’s bed. He hid aU 
manner of things away, everywheres. 
Mr. Tulkinghoru wanted ’em and got 
’em, but I looked ’em over first. I’m 
a man of business, and I took a squint 
at ’em. They was lettera from the 
lodger’s sweetheart, and she signed 
'Honoria. Dear me, that’s not a com¬ 
mon name, Honoria, is it? There’s 
no lady in this house that signs Honoria, 
is there ? 0 no, 1 don’t think so I 0 
no, I don’t think so ! And not in tlie 
same baud, perhaps % 0 no, 1 don’4> 
think so! ” 

Hero Mr. Smallweed, seized with a 
fit of coughing in the midst of his tri¬ 
umph, breaks off to ejaculato “ 0 dear 
me ! 0 Lord ! I’m shaken all to 
pieces I ” • 

“Now, when you’re ready,” says 
illlr. Bucket, after awaiting his reco¬ 
very, “to come to anything that con¬ 
cerns Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, 
here the gentleman sits, you know.” 

“ Haven’t I come to it, Mr. Bucket J” 
cries Grandfather Smallweed. “Isn’t 
•the gentleman concci'ued yet ? Nut 
with Captain Hawdou and his ever 
affectionate Honorta, and their child 
into the l^gain ? Come, then, I want 
to know ^ere those letters are. That 
(Concerns me, if it don’t concern Sir 
Leicester Dedlock. I will know where 
they are, I won’t have ’em disappear 
so quietly. I l^tanded ’em over to my 
friend and solicitor, Mr.-4Cuikioghorn ; 
not to anybody else.” 

“Why he paid you for them, you 
know, and haudsoigo too,” says Mr. 
Bucket. 

“I don’t care for that, I want to, 
know who's got ’em. And 1 tell you 
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v.'hat we want—wliat we all here want, 
Mr. Bucket We want more pains¬ 
taking and search-making into this 
murder. We know where the interest 
and the motive was, and you have not 
done enough. If (leorge the vagabond 
dragoon had any liand in it, he was 
only an accomplice, and was set on. 
You know wliat I mean as well as any 
man.” 

“Kow T tell you what,” says Mr. 
Bucket, instantaneously altering his 
manner, coming close to him, and com- 
mnnicaling an extraordinary fascination 
to the forefinger, “I am damned if I 
am a going to have my case spoilt, or 
interfered with, or anticipated by so 
nnich as half a second of time, by any 
human being in creation. You want 
more pains-taking and search-making ? 
You do ? Do you see this hand, and 
<fo you think that I don’t know the 
right time to stretch it out, and put it 
on the arm that fired that shot ? ” , 

Such is the dread power of the man, 
and so teiribly evident it is that he 
makes no idle boast, tliat Mr. Sinall- 
wced begins to apologise. Mr. Bucket, 
dismissing his sudden anger, checks 
him. 

“ The advice I give yon, is, don’t 
you trouble your licad about the mur¬ 
der. That’s my affair. You keep 
half an eye on the newspapers ; and I< 
shouldn’t wonder if you was to read 
something Hl) 0 ut it Iwfore long, if you 
look sharp. I know my business, and 
that’s all I’ve got to say to you on that 
subject. Now about those letters. You 
want to know who’s got ’em. 1 don’t 
mind tolling you, / have got ’em. Is 
that the packet ? ” 

Mr. Smallwecd looks, wifh greedy 
eyes, at the little bundle Mr. Bucket 
produces from a mysterious part of his 
coat, and identifies it as the same. 

“What have you got to say next?” 
asks Mr. Backet. “Now, don’t open 
your mouth wide, l>ccause you don’t 
lookfhandsome when you do it.” 

“ I want five hundred pound.” 

“No, you don’.t; you iiiean fifty,” 
says Mr. Bucket, humorously. 

It appeal’s, however, that Mr. Small- 
weed means five hundred. 


HOUSE. 

“ That is, I afti deputed hy Sir Lei¬ 
cester Dedlock, Baronet, to. considci^ 
(without admitting r>r promising any¬ 
thing) this bit of business,” says Mr. 
Bucket; Sir Leicester mccbajiically 
bows his head ; “and you ask me to 
consider a proposal of five hundred 
pound. Why, it’s an unreasonable 
proposal ! Two fifty would be Kad 
enough, but better than that. Hadn’t 
you better say two fifty ? ” » 

TWr. Smaliweed is quit/h.clear tliat he 
had hotter not. 

“Thun,” says Mi*. BuckVt, “let’s 
hear Mr. Chjulbaml. Lord ! Many a 
time I’ve heard luy ohl fellow-serjeant 
of that name ;< and a moderate man lie 
was in nil respects, -as ever I come 
across ! ” 

Thus invited, Mr. Ohadhand steps 
forth, and, after a little sleek smiling 
and a little oil-grinding with the 
palms of his bauds, delivers himscir as 
follows : 

“My friends, we are now—Bachaol 
my wife, and 1—in the mansions (»f the 
rich and great. Why are we now in 
the mansions of the ri(;h and great, iny 
friends ? Is it be(?ause we are invited ? 
Because we arc bidden to feast with 
them, because we are bidden'to nyoice 
with them, because we are bidden to 
play the lute with them, because we are 
bidden to dance with them ? No. Then 
why are we here, my friends ? Air w- 
in possession of a sinful secret, and doe 
wo require corn, and wine, and oil—or, 
what is much the same thing, money— 
for the keeping thereof f* Probably so, 
hiy friends.” 

“You’re a man of business, you 
arc,” returns Mr. Bucket, very atten¬ 
tive; “and consequently you’re going 
on to mention what the n.atnre of vour 
secret is. You are right. You^ouldr’^ 
do Iietter.” 

“Let us then, my hrotTfCr, in a spirit 
of love,” says Mr. Chadband, ^th a 
cunning eye, “ proceed unloe it. Kachael 
my wifi;, advanoc ! ” 

Mrs. Chadband, ^or*- ♦kuh ready, 
so advances as to jostle lifer husband 
into the biick-gfound, and confronts 
Mr. Bucket with a hard frowning 
smile. 
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“Sir.ce you want t* know wliat we 
^now,” Bays she, “I’ll tell you. I 
n^ned to bring up Miss Ilawdon, her 
La^ship’s daughter. I was in the 
service of her Ladyship’s sister, who 
was very sensitive to the disgrace her 
Ladyship lirought ujion her, and gave 
out, even to her Ladyship, that the 
child was dead—she iocls very nearly so 
—when she was boru. But she’s alive, 
and I know her.” With these words, 
and a laugh, an,? laying a bitter stress 
ou the word iiJ Ladyship,” Mrs. Charl- 
band fohlsh^arms, and looks implac¬ 
ably at Wr. Bucket. 

‘ ‘ I suppose now, ” ndums that officer, 
“?/ow will be expecting a twenty-pound 
note, or a i^rcseut of about that 
tigiire?” * • 

Mr.B. Chadhand merely laughs, and 
contemptuously tells liim he can “offer” 
twenty jtence. 

“My friend the law-stationer’s good 
lady, over there,” says Mr. Bucket, 
luri^ Mrs. Snagsby forward wdth the 
finger. “What may your game be, 
ma’am ? ” 

Mrs. Snagsby is at first prevented,, 
by tears and lamentations, from stating 
the nature of her game : hut by de¬ 
grees it ^nfusedly comes to light, that 
she is a woman overwbtdmed with in- 
juric.s and vfrongs, whom Mr. Sn.agsby 
has habitually dcceivcKl, abandoned, and 
sought to keep in darkness, and whose 
chief comfort, iJlidcr her aiffictions, has 
been the sympathy of the late Mr. 
Tulkinghorn; who showetl £k) much 
commiseration for her, on one occasion 
of his calling *in Cook’s Court in th» 
absence of l\er pcrjuretl husband, that 
she has of late habitually carried to 
him all her woes. Everybody it ap¬ 
pears, the present company excepted, 
lias * plotted against Mrs. Snugsby’s 
^ace. There is T.Ir. Gu 2 jpy, clerk to 
Kenge and Casboy, who was at first as 
PI>on af the sun at noon, but who sud¬ 
denly shut up as close as *tuidnigl\,t, 
uuderj^the influence—no, douht—of Mr. 
Snagsb’JVis^omipg and tampeiing. 
There is jftT Weftvie, friend of Mr. 
.Guppy, who lived laysttniously up a 
coor^ owing to the like coherent causes. 
There was Brook, deceased ] there was 


Nimrod, deceased; and them was Jo, 
deceased; and they were “all in it.” 
In what, Mrs. Snagsby d»)es not with 
particularity express.; but .she knows 
that Jo was Mr. Snagsljy’s son, “as 
well as if a ti’umpct had spoken it,” 
and 8l)e followed Mr. Snagsby when he 
went on his last visit to the ))oy, and if 
he was not his son why did he go? 
The one occupation of her life has been, 
for some time back, to ft-llow Mr. 
Snagsby to and fro, and up and down, 
audio piece susjucious circumstances to¬ 
gether—and every circumstjinco that 
has happened lias been most suspicious; 
and in this way nhe has pursued her 
object of detecting and cotiffiunding her 
false husband, night and day. Thus 
did it come to jmss that sho brought the 
Cbadbands and Mr. Tulkirnrhorn to- 
igothcr, and confeiTed with iMr. Tulk¬ 
inghorn on the change in Jilr. Guppy, 
and helped to turn up the circumstances 
in w’hich the present company are in¬ 
terested, casually, by the wayside; 
being still, and ever, on the great high 
road that is to terminate in Mr. 
Snagsby’s full exposure and a matri¬ 
monial separation. All this, Mrs. 
Snagsbyj as an injured woman, and 
the friend of Mrs. Chadhand, and the 
follower of Mr. Chadhand, and^tbe 
mourner of the late Mr. Tulkinghorn, 
is liere to certify under the seal of con- 
ndenco, with every possible confusion 
and involvement jtossible and impos¬ 
sible; having no pecuuijiry motive what¬ 
ever, no scheme or pj'ojeot but the one 
mentioned ; and bringing ,here, and 
faking everywhere, her own dense 
atmosphere of arising from the 

ceaseless working her mill of jea¬ 
lousy. 

While tllis exordium is in hand—and 
it takes some time—Mr. Bucket, who 
^as seen through the transparency of 
Mrs. Snagsby's vinegar at a glance, 
coiifei*s with his familiar demon, and 
bestows his shfowd att(;ntibn on the 
Chadbands and Mr. Smailweed. Sir 
Leicester Bedlock reiuains immovilhle, 
with the same icy surface upon him ; 
except tliat he onOfe or tu-ice looks 
towards Mr. Bucket, as relying ou tbaij 
officer alone of all mankind. 
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“Very good,” says Mr. Bucket. 
“Now I understand you, you know ; 
and, lieiiif! deputed ty Sir Leicester 
Bedlock, Baronet, to look into this 
little matter,” again Sii' Leicester me¬ 
chanically bows in confirmation of the 
statement, “can give it my fair and 
full attention. Now I won’t allude to 
conspiring to extort money, or anything 
of that sort, because we are men and 
women of the world here, and our ob¬ 
ject is to make things pleasant. But I 
tell you what I do wonder at; I am 
surprised that you should think of 
making a noise below in the hall. It 
was so opposed to your interests. That’s 
what I look at.” 

“ We wanted to get in,” pleads Mr. 
Rmallwced. 

“ Why, of course, you wanted to get 
in,” Mr. Bucket assents with cheerful-, 
ness; “hut for a old gentleman at 
your time of life—what I call truly 
Teuerahle, mind you !—with his wito 
sharpened, as I have no doubt they 
are, by the loss of the use of his limbs, 
which occasions all his animation to 
mount uj) into his head—not to consider, 
that if he don’t keep such a business as 
the present as close as possible it can’t 
be worth a mag to him, is so curious ! 
You see yonr temper got the better of 
you; that’s where you lost ground,” 
says Mr. Bucket, in an argumentative.! 
.and friendly way. | 

“ I only said I wouldn’t go, without 
one of the servants came up to Sir 
Leicester Bedlock,” returns Mr. Small- 


“All right!, Nominally five hun- , 
dred; ” Mr. Bucket has his hand on ther 
bell-rope ; “sliall I wish you good d^py 
for the present, on the part of mjkelf 
and the gentleman of the house 'i ” he 
asks in an insinuating tone. 

Nobody having the hardihood to ob¬ 
ject to his doing so, he does it, and 
the party retire as they came up. Mr. 
Backet follows them to the door; and, 
returning, says with an air of serious 
b^psiness: 

“Sir Leicester Bedlock. Baronet, it’s 
for you to consider wheCu.r or not to 
buy this up. I should rcco'Jllmend, on 
the whole, it’s being bought up myself; 
and 1 think it may be bought pretty 
cheap. You' sec, that little pickled 
cowcuinter of a Mra.'Bn.agsby has been 
used by all sides of the speculation, 
and has done a deal more harm in 
bringing odds and cuds together than if 
she had meant it. Mr. Tulkinghorn, 
deceased, he held all these horses in his 
band, and could have drove ’em his own 
way, I haven’t a doubt; but he was 
fetched off the box head-foremost, and 
,now they have got their legs over the 
traces, and are all dragging and pulling 
their own ways. So it is, and such is 
life. The cat’s away, andethe mice 
they play; the frost breaks up, and the 
water runs. Now, with regard to the 
party to be apprehended.” 

Sir Leicester seems to wake, though 
his eyes have been wide open ; and he 
looks intently at Mr. Bucket, as Mr. 
Bucket refers to his watch. 


wi'ed. , “The party to be .apprehended is' 

“That’s it! That’s where yonr, .now in this house,”' proceeds Mr. 
temiicr got the better, of you. Now, Bucket, putting up his watch with a 
you keep it under, another time, and steady hand, and \vith rising spirits, 
you ’ll make money by it. Shall I ring “ and I’m about to take her into cus- 


for them to carry you down T" tody in your presence. Sir Leicester 

“When are we to hear more of, Bedlock, Baronet, don’t you sayt a Word, 
this ?” Mrs. Chadband sternly demands. '| nor yet stir. There ’ll bo no noise, ani, 
“ Bless your heart for a true woman ! no disturbance at all. J,’,U come back’ 


Always ourions, your delightful sex is 1 ” 
replies Mr. locket, with gallantry. “I 
shall have tl^e pleasure of giving you a 
■ call 'to-morrow or next day—not for¬ 
getting Mr. Smallweed and his proposal 


in the course of the evening, ifjvgreet 
aye to yOu, and endeavour to meet 
your'wishes reegeoting this unfojt'inate 
family matter, and the nobbi^i way of 
keeping it quiet. Clow. iair Leicester 


of two fifty.” ' Bedlock, Baronet, doh’t you be nervous 

“ Five hundred 1 ” exclaims Mr. on account of the apprehension at pre- 
Smallweed. ' sent coming off. You shall see the 
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whole case clear, *from first to “ Leave me to Jiass dow'n stairs, great 
last.” pig ” With a stamp of her foot, and 

Mr. Bucket rings, goes to the door, | a menace, 
hrfefly vrliispers Mercury, shuts the “ Now, Mademoiselle,” s.ays Mr. 
door, and stands behind it with his Bucket, in a cool deteviuined way, 
anus folded. After a snpense of a “ you go and sit down upon that .sofy.” 
minute or two, the door slowly opens, "1 will not sit down upon nothing,” 
and a French woraan enters. Made- she replies, with a shower of nods, 
nioiselle Hoiicnsc. “Now, Mademoiselle,” repeats Mr. 

The monieiit she is in the room, Mr. Bucket, making no demonstration, ex- 
Bijckct claps the door to, and puts his cept with the finger; “you sit down 
lack against it. The suddenness of tj;c upon that sofy.” 
noise occasions her to turn ; and then, ‘ ‘ Why ? ” 

for the fii-s* fime, she sees Sir Leicester “Because I take yon into custody ou 
JJedlocR W! his chair. a charge of murder, and you don’t need 

“I ask you pardon,” she mutters to be told it. Now, T want to be polite 
hurriedly. “They tell ^le there was to one of your sex and a foreigner, if I 
no one here.” can. If I, can’t, I must be rough ; and 

Her stop towarTls the door Nrings her there’s rougher ones outside. What I 
front to front with Air. Bucket. Sud- am to he, depends on you. So I recom- 
denly a spasm shoots across her face, i mend you, as a friend, afore another 
ami she turas deadly pale. half a blessed moment has passed over 

“This is niy lodger. Sir Leicester your head, to go and sit down upm 
Bedlock,” says Mr. Bucket, nodding that sofy.” 

at her. “This foreign young woman Mademoiselle complies, saying in a 
has been my lodger for some w'eeks concentrated voice, while that some- 
liack.” thing in her cheek heats fast and hard, 

“ What do Sir Leicester care for thatu “ Yon are a Bevil.” 
yon think, my angel?” returns Made- “Now, yon see,” Mr. Bucket pro- 
luoiselle, in a jocular slriiin. ceeds fipprovingly, “you’re oomfort- 

“Wh» iriy angel,” returns Mr. aide, and conducting yourself as I 
Bucket, “ we shall see.” should expect a foi-eign young waiiiau 

Mademoidhlle Hortense eyes him with of your sense to do. So I ’ll give you 
a^owl upon her tight face, which a piece of advice, and it’s this. Don’t 
gradually changes into a smile of scorn, you talk too much. You’re not cx- 
‘ ‘ Yon are ver;P mysterieuse. Are you peoted to say anything here, and you 
drunk ? ” can’t keep too quiet a tongue in your 

“ Tolorahlc sober, my angel,” returns head. In short, the less you Parlay, 
Mr. Bucket. • the better, you know.” M(. Bucket is 

“ I comq from arriving at this w very eompl^ut over this french expla- 
detestable house with your wife. Your nation. , 

wife have left me, since some minutes. Mademoiselle, vjitli that tigerish ex- 
Tlioy tell,me down stairs that your pansion of the mouth, and her black 
wife is here. I come here, and your eyes dartltg fire upon him, sits upright 
^vifi#is.*ot here. What is the iuten-, on the sofa in a rigid state, witli her 
.'Jon of this fal’s play, say then ? hands clenched—and her feet too, one 
MadomoiselUiaderaands, with* her arms might suppose—muttering, “ 0, you 
,ciom|g!Sedly crossed, hut with something Bucket, you are a Devil! ” 
in her darl; cheek heatijig like, a “Now, Sir"Leioestet Dedlock, Ba- 
cloc1(i^_ , • ■ ronet,” says Mr. Bucket,’And from this 

Mr. ?lncket mqrelv sliakes the finger time forth the finger never rests, “ this 
at her. young woman, my lodger, was her 

, “Ah my God; y»u ar(» an unhappy Ladyshiii’s maid a» the time I have 
idiot ! ” cries Mademoiselle, with a mentioned to yon; and this youijg 
tpss of hpr head and a laugh,— woman, besides being exlraurdinar^ 
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vehement and passionate against her ing the life out «f an nnfortunate sta 

Ladyship after being discharged-” tioner.” 

“Lie!” erics Mademoiselle. “I “ Lie !” cries Mademoiselle. “AJ 
discharge myself.” lie!” 

“Now, why don’t yon take my I “The murder was committed, oir 
advice ? ” returns Mr. Bucket, in an Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, and you 
impressive, almost in an imploring know under what circumstances. Now, 
tone. “I’m surprised at the indis- I beg of you to follow me close with 
creetness you commit. Ton’ll say your attention for a minute or two. I 
something that’ll be used against you, wa.S sent for, and the case was entrusted 
yon know. You’re sure to come to it. tome. I examined the place, and the 
Never you mind what I say, till it’s bpdy, and the papers, and everything, 
given in evidence. It’s not addressed Prom information I received (from a 
to yon.” clerk in the same house) k look George 

“ Discharge, too !” cries Maderaoi- into custody, as having been Sam haip'-' 
selle, furiously, “ by her Ladyship! ing about there, on the night, and at 
Eh, ray faith, a pretty Ijadyehip! Why, very nigh the time, of the murder: 

I r r-r-ruin my character by remaining' also, as having been overheard in high 
with a Ladyship so infame ! ” words With the deceased on funner 

“ Upon ray sonl I wonder at you ! ” j oecasdons—even threatening him, as the 
Mr. Bucket remonstrates. “I thought‘witness made out. If yim ask mo. Sir 
the French were a polite nation, I did, Leicester Dedlock, whether fronr the 
really.' Yet to hear a female going on first I believed George to bo the mur- 
like that, before Sir Leicester l^dluok, derer, I tell you candidly No ; hut ho 
Baronet ! ” might be, notwithstanding ; and 'there 

“ He is a poor abused ! "■ cries Made- was enough against him to make it my 
moiselle. “ I spit upon his lionse, duty to take him, and get him kept 
upon his name, upon his imbecility,” rtinder remand. Now, observe I ” 
all of which she makes the caipet As Mr. Bucket bends forward in 
represent. “Oil, that he is a great some cxeitement—for him—and inan- 
inan ! 0 yes, superb ! 0 heaven ! '■ gurates what he is going tojsay witli 

Bah=! ” one ghostly beat of bis forefinger in the 

“ Well, Sir Leicester Dfedlock,” pro- air. Mademoiselle HortenSe fixes her 
ceeils Mr. Bucket, “this intemperate.-'black eyes upon him with a dark frio^u, 
foreigner also angrily took it into her and sets her dry lips closely and firmly 
head that she had established a claim together. 

upon Mr. Tolkinghom, deceased, by “I went home. Sir Leicester Ded- 
atlending tm the occasion I told yon lock. Baronet, at night, and found this 
of, at his chatnliers ; though she young woman having supper with my 
w'as liberally paid for her time amkl uvife, Mrs. Bucket. She had made a 
tnralde,” <■ | mighty show of being fond of Mra. 

“ Lie ! ■’ cries Mademoiselle. “ 11 BuckH from her first offering herself as 
ref-use Ids money alltogeszer.” | our lodger, but that night she made 

(“If you iiril! Parlay, you know,” more than ever—in fact, ovenlid it. 
says Mr. Bucket, parenthetically, “you Likewise she overdid her respieVam) 
must take the oonseiinences.) Now, all that, for the I.amented memory o 
whether she became my lodger, Sir the deceased Mr. Tulkingborn. By the 
Leicester Dedlock, with any deliberate living Lord it flashed upon me, gs-i sat 
intention thgp of doing this deed and opposite to her at the table and saw 
blinding me; I give no opinion on ; but her wth a knife in her hand, that she 
she lived in my house, in that capacity, had done it! ” 
at tho time that she was hovering about Mademoiselle is llardl^ audible, in 
the cHambers of the deceased Mr. Tulk- straining tiuungk her teeth and li>s, 
'"nghorn with a view to a wrangle, and the words “ You are a Devil.” 
likewise porsccuting and half frighten- “Now where,” pursues Mr. Buokef, 
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"had she been oi^ the Bight of the 
Bi order ? She had been to the theayter. 
(She really -was there, I bare since 
found, both before the deed and after 
it.) I knew I had an artful customer 
to deal with, and that proof would be 
verj difficult; and I laid a trap for 
her—such a trap as I never laid yet, 
and such a ventur as I never made yet. 
I worked it out in my mind while I 
^vas talking to her at supper. When I 
went up-stairs to bed, our house b|ing 
small and this young woman's ears 
sharp, 1 otufl'ed the sheet into Mrs. 
buclf'el'a mouth that she shouldn’t say 
i word of surprise, and told, her all 
aiwut it.—My dear, don’t you give 
your mind to that again, or I shall 
link your feet Ibgother at the ankles.” 
Mr. Bucket, breaking off, has made a 
noiseless descent upon Mademoisellik 
and laid his heavy hand upon her 
shoulder. 

“ What is the matter with you 
now ? ” she asks him. 

“ Don’t you think anymore,” returns 
Mr. Bucket, with admonitory finger, 
“ of throwing yourself out of windojv. 
That’s what’s the matter with me. 
Come! Just take my arm. You 
needn’4 get up; I’ll sit down by you. 
Now take my arm, will you. I’m a 
married ihan, you know; you’re ao- 



Vainly endJhvouring to moisten those 
dry lifs, with a painful sound, she 
struggles with herself and complies. 

‘‘Now ws’re All right agjiin. Sir 
Leicester Dedlock, Banmet, tlus 
could never have been the case it is, 
but for Mrs. Bucket, who is a woman 
in fifty thousand—in a hundred and 
fifty thousand 1 To tlirow this young 
whmao off her guard, I have never set 
foot in our house since; though I ’fe 
commnniciilsid with Mrs. Backet, in the 
hhHr’s loaves and in the milk, as often 
as required, My wbispo^d worths to 
Mjj. Bucket, when ^he had- the sheet 
iu hi; mouth,^'ere, ‘ My dear, can you 
throw iitft 'jjff cSntinually with natural 
accounts of my suspicions ggainst George, 
and this, and that, and t’other? Gan 
you do writhout rest, and keep watch 


upon her, night and day! Can yon 
undertake to say. She shall do .nothing 
without my knowledge, she shall be my 
prisoner without suspecting it, she shall 
no more escape from me than from 
death, and her life shall be my life, 
and her soul my soul, till I have got 
her, if she did this murder ? ’ Mrs. 
Bucket says to me, as well as she could 
siieak, on account of the sheet, ‘Bucket, 
I nan 1 ’ And she has acted up to it 
glorious 1 ” 

Mademoiselle interposes. 
“ All lies, my friend ! ” 

‘‘Sir lasicester Dedlock, Baronet, how 
did my calcuiatiims come out under 
these circumstances? When I calcu¬ 
lated that this impetuous young woman 
would overdo it in new directions, was 
I wrong or right ? 1 was right. What 
does she try to do ? Don’t let it give 
you a turn ? To throw the murder on 
her Ladyship.” 

Sir Leicester rises from his chair, 
and staggers down again. 

‘‘And she got encsiiragemcnt in it 
from hearing that I was always here, 
which was done a’ ]>urpose. Now, open 
that pocket-book of mine. Sir Leicester 
Dedlock, if I may take the liberty of 
throwing it towards you, and look at 
the letters sent to me, each with the 
two words, Lady DkoIock, in it. 
Open the one directed to youiself, 
which I stopped this very morning, and 
read the three words, Last DEnnooE, 
Mobdbeess, in it. 1’hesc letters have 
been falling about like a shower of 
lady-birds. What do you say now to 
Mrs. Bucket, from her spy-placu, hav¬ 
ing seen theni all written by this young 
woman ? What, do you say to Mrs. 
Bucket having, within this half-hour, 
secured* the coiTesjiondiug ink and 
paper, fellow half-sheets and wliat not ?| 
What do you say to Mrs. Bucket hav¬ 
ing watched the posting of ’em every 
one by this young woman. Sir Leicester 
Dedlock, BarOuet ? ” Mr. Bucket asks, 
triumphant iu his adiairation of his 
lady’s genius. 

Two things are especially observable, 
as Mr. Bucket pru-eeds to a eonclusion. 
First, fbat he seems imperceptibly to 
establish a dreadful fight of property 
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in Mademoiselle. Secondly, that the 
vei'y atmosphere she breathes seems to 
narrow and contract about her, as if a 
close net, or a pall, were being drawn 
nearer and yet nearer around her 
breathless figure. 

“ There is no doubt that'her Lady-, 
ship was on the spot at the ereutful 
la'riod,” says Mr. Bucket; “and my 
foreign friend here saw her, I believe, 
from the upper part of the staircase. 
Hor Ladyship and George and my 
foreign friend wore all pretty close on 
one another’s heels. But tliat don’t 
signify any more, so I ’ll not go into it. 
I found the wadding of the pistol witli 
which the deceased Mr. Tulkinghoru 
was shot. It was a bit of the pi'inted 
description of your house at Chesney 
AVold. Not much in that, you ’ll say. 
Sir Leicester Bedlock, Baronet. No. 
But when my foreign friend here is so 
thoroughly off her guard as to think it 
a safe time to tear up the rest of that 
leaf, and when Mrs. Bucket puts the 
pieces together and finds the wadding 
wanting, it begins to look like Queer 
street. ” 

“These are very long lies,” Made¬ 
moiselle interposes. “You proae‘'great 
deal. Is it that you have almost all 
finished, or are you speaking always ? ” 

“Sir Leicester Dedlock,' Baronet,” 
proceeds Mr. Bucket, who delights in a 
full title, and does violence to himself j 
wheu he dispenses with any fragment 
of it. “the last jioiiit in the case which 
I am now going to mention, shows the 
necessity of.patienee in our business, 
and never doing a thing in a hurry. I 
watched this young woman yestenlay, | 
withont her knowledge, when she was 
looking at tlic funeral, in oompamy with j 
my wife, who planned to take her 
there; and I had so much to convict j 
lier, and I saw such an expression in ' 
hor face, and my mind so ruse against 
her malice towards her Ladyshij), and 
the time was altogether such a time for 
bringing down'.what you may cfill retri- j 
■butiou'npon her, that if I had been a 
younger hand with less c.vperience, I 
should have taken bet, certain. Equally, 
last night, when her Ladyshij), as is so 
ifriiyersally admired 1 am sure, come 


home, looldng—niliy. Lord! a man 
might almost say like Venus rising 
from the ocean, it was so unpleasant 
and inconsistent to think of her beidg 
charged with a murder of which she 
was innocent, that I felt quite to want 
to put an end to the job. What shRuld 
I have lost ? Sfr Leicester Dedloek, 
Baronet, I should have lost the weapon. 
My prisoner here proposed to Mrs. 
Bucket, after the departure of the 
fuiKoral, that they should go, per buss, 
a little ways into the country, and take 
tea at a very decent house of entertain¬ 
ment. Now, near that house ofeuterv 
tainment there’s a piece of water. At 
tea, my prisoner got up to fetch her 
pocket-handkorcher frojn the bed-room 
where the bonnets was; she was rather 
a long time gone, and came back a 
Bttle out of wind. As soon as they 
came home this was reported to me by 
i Mrs. Bucket, along with her ohserva- 
I tious and suspicions. I had the piece 
j of water dragged by moonlight, in |>re- 
I sence of a couple of our men, and the 
pocket-pistol was brought up before it 
had been there half-a-dozen hours. 
Now, my dear, put your arm a little 
farther through mine, and hold it 
steady, and I aha’n’t hurt you 1* 

In a trioe Mr. Bucket snaps a hand¬ 
cuff ou her wrist. “ That’s one,” 
says Mr. Bucket. “Now the.o**’/,^^.» 
aarling. Two, and all told 

He rises; she rises tod. “Where,” 
she asks him, darkening her large eyes 
until their drooping lids almost con¬ 
ceal them—and yet Ihey sttare, “ where 
is*your false, your treacherous and 
cursed wife ?” 

“She’s gone forrard to the Police 
Office,” returns Mr. Bucket. “You ’ll 
see her there, my dear.” 

“I would like to kiss her 1 ” exelaiihs, 
Mademoiselle Hortense; panting tigress¬ 
like. 

“You’d bite her, 1 suspect,” ba^s 
Mr. Jluekotg 

“I would 1” making her eyes ,.v.’ry 
large. “ I would love to t en'’' her, 
limb from limb.” 

“Bless you, d'ariipg,” says Mr. 
Bucket, with the greatest composure ; 
“I’m fully prepared to hear that. 
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Your sex have such ^ surprising ani¬ 
mosity against one another, when you 
do differ. You don’t mind me half so 
much do yon '! ” 

“No. Though you are a Devil 
still.” 

“Angel and devil hy turns, eh?” 
cries Mr. Bucket. “But I am in my 
regular employment, you must con¬ 
sider. Let me put your shawl tidy. 
I’-ve been lady's maid to a good many 
before now. Anything wanting to She 
bonnet ? There’s a cab at the door.” 

Mademoiselle Hortense, easting an 
jndiguant eye at the glass, shakes her¬ 
self perfectly neat in one shake, and 
looks, to do her justice, uncommonly 
genteel. • 

“Listen then, my angel,” says she, 
after several sarcastic nods. “You 
are very spiritual. But can you re-* 
store him back to life ? ” 

Mr. Bucket answers “Not exactly.” 

- ‘ ‘ Tliat is droll. Listen yet one time. 

' You are very spiritual. Cau you make 
a honoraiilu l.ody of Her ? ” 

“Don’t be so malicious,” says Mr. 
Bucket. • 

“ Or a haughty gentleman of 7/m?” 
cries Mademoiselle, roferriug to Sir 
Leioestef with ineffable disdain. “ Eh ! 
0 then reg)wd him ! The poor infant! 
Ha! ha 1 ha ! ” 

^ ai n ^oome, why this is worse 
Parlaying^sin the other,” says Mr. 
Bucket. ‘ ‘ Come along ! ” 

“You cannot do these things ? Then 
you can do as you jdease with me. It 
is Imt the deai^, it i^Il the same, ^et 
ns go, my angel. V-diou you offl' 
mail, grey. I pity you, and I dcs-pise 
you! ” 

With these last words, she snaps her 
teeth tfiguther, as if her'mouth closed . 
twitfi a*spriug. It is impossible to do-»| 
scribe how Mr. Bucket gets her out, 
but he accofliplhihes that ‘feat in a 
• maln'er peculiar to himself; enfolding 
and pervading her like a llpud, mid 
hovnvug away jjith lair as if ho were 
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a homely Jupiter, and she the object of 
his affections. 

, Sir Leicester, left alone, remains in 
the same attitude asthougii he were still 
listening, and his attention were still 
occupied. At length ho gazes round 
the empty room, and finding it deserted, 
rises unsteadily to hie feet, pushes back 
his chair, and walks a few steps, sup¬ 
porting himself hy the table. Then ho 
stops ; and, with more of those inarti¬ 
culate sounds, lifts up his eyes and 
seems to stare at something. 

Heaveu knows what be sees. The 
green, green woods of Ohesney Wold, 
the noble house, she pictures of his 
forefathers, strangers defacing them, 
officers of police ooai-sely handling his 
most precious heir-looms, thousands of 
fingers pointing at him, thousands of 
I fiices sneering at him. But if such sha¬ 
llows flit before him to his hewildcmicnt, 
there is one other shadow which be can 
name with something like distinctness 
even yet, and to whidi alone he ad- 
dre.sscs his tearing uf his white hair, 
and his extended arms. 

It is she, in association with whom, 
saving that she has been for years a 
main fibre of the root of his dignity 
and pride, he has never had a selfish 
thought. I^is she whom he has ftved, 
admired, honored, and set up for the 
world to respect. It is she, who, at 
the cure of all the ainstrained ^rmalitics 
and conventionalities of his life, has 
been a stock of living tenderness and 
love, siisceptihle as nothing else ia of 
being struck with the agosy be feels. 
He sees her, almost to the exclusion of 
himself; and eSmuot hear to look upon 
her cast down frolh the high pliice she 
has graced so well. 

And, even to the point of his sink¬ 
ing on the ground, oblivious of his suf¬ 
fering, he can yet pronounce her name 
with something like distinctness in the 
midst of those intrusive sounds, and in 
a tone of mourning au'j compassion 
rather than reproach. 
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CHAPTER LV, 

PLIOHT. 

Ihspbotor Buoke* of the Detective “You are a mother, my dear soul,” 
has not yet strook his great blow, as says she many times, “ and you found 
just now chronicled, but is yet refresh- out my George's mother ! ” 
ing himself with sleep preparatory to “Why, George,” returns Mrs. Bag- 
bis field-day, when, through the night nA, “was always free with me, ma’am, 
and along the freesing wintry roads, and when he said at our house to my 
a chaise and pair crimes out of Lin- Woolwich, that of all the things my 
colnshire, making its way towards Woolwich could have to think of whffl 
liondoii. he grew to be a man, the comfortablcst 

Eailroads shall soon traverse all this would be that 'he had never bronght a 
country, and with a rattle and a glare sorrowful line into bis'.notker’s face, or 
the engine and train shall shoot like a turned a hair of her head grey, then I 
meteor over the wide night-landscape, [felt sure, from his way, that something 
turning the moon paler ; hut, as yet, fresh had brought his own mother into 
snch things are non-cxi.stcnt in these his mind. J had often known him say 
parts, though not wholly unexpected, to me, in post times, that he had be- 
Preparations are afoot, measurements haved bad to her.” 
are made, ground is staked out. “Never, my dear!” returns Mrs.' 
Bridges are begun, and their not yet Rouucewell, bursting into teai's. “ My 
united piers desolately look at one blessing on him, never ! He was always 
another over roads and streams, like fend of me, and loving to me, was my 
brick and mortar couples with an George I But he had a bold spirit, and 
obstacle te their union ; fragments of he ran a little wild, and w^t for a 
embtjikments are thrown up, and left soldier. And I know he waited at 
as precipices with torrerts of rusty first, in lettiijg us know- about him- 
carts and harrows tumbling over them ; self, till he should rise to be an officer; 
tripods of tall poles aipear on hill-ijand when ho didn’t rise, J-dtiidtT'h'e" 
toj«, where there are rumours of tun- considered himself ber.eath us, and 
nels; everything looks chaotic, and wouldn’t be a disgrace to us. For he 
abandoned in fell hopelessness. Along bad a lion heart, had my George, always 
thefreesing roads, and through the night, from a baby!” 

the post-chiise makes its way without _ ffbe old lady’/ hands stray about 
a railroad on its mind. ler as of yore, ilvhile she recals, all in 

Mrs. Rouneewell, sfi many years a tremble, what a likely lad, w-hat a 
housekeeper at Chesney Wold, sits fine lad, what a gay good-humored clever 
within the chaise; and by bar side sits lad he was ; h®w they all took to him, 
Mrs. Bagnet with her grey cloak and down at Chesney Wold; how gir Loi- 
umbrella. The old girl would prefer cester took to him when he was a young 
the liar in front, as being exiioiid to gentleman ; how the 4ogs took to him ; 
the weather, and a primitive sort of how even the people^ vvho had, ^een 
jjerch more in accordance with her usual angiy witji him, forgave him the mo- 
course of tranelling ; but Mrs. Bounce- me'nt he-was gone, poor bdy. And now 
well ,'3 too thoughtful of her comfort to to see hiA after 511, air.l in a prisosj’itoo! 
admit of her proposing it. Tho old And the broad Btongi-eh c* ' k i eat 'veB, and 
lady cannot mnkg enough of the old the quaint upright old-fa5hioned figure 
girl. She sits, in her .stately manner, bends under its loadj of affeetionatt" 
holding her hand, and, regardless of distress. 

,itfi roughness, puts it often to her Ups. Mrs. Bagnet, with thfe’ipstinctiye 
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(.kill of a good wanpihcart, leaves the Mrs. Eouncewell. “ Bless yoq, and 
old housekeeper to her emotions for a thank you, my worthy soul! ” 
little while—^not without yaesing the “ Dear heart!” cries Mrs. Bagnet, in 
haek of her hand across her own the roost iiaiural manner. “Nothanks 
motherly eyes—and presently cliirps up to me, I am sure. Thanks to yourself, 
in her cheery manner : ma’am, for being so ready to pay ’em ! 

“ So I says to George when I goes to And mind once more, ma’am, what you 
call him in to tea (he pretended to be had best do on finding George to be 
smoking his pipe outside), ‘ What ails your, own son, is, to mate him—for 
you this afternoon, George, for gracious your sake—have eveJ 7 sort of help to 
sgke ? I have seen all sorts, and I put himself in the right, and clear him- 
havo seen you pretty often in season ajid self of a charge of which he is as innocent 
out of season, abroad and at home, and as you or me. It won’t do to have 
I never see so melancholly penitent.’ truth and justice on his side ; he must 
‘.^hy*Mrs. Bagnet,’ says George, ‘it’s have law an* lawyers,” exclaims the 
because I am melancholly and penitent old girl, appaicntly persuaded that 
both, this afternoon, th^t you see me the latter form a separate establish- 
so.’ ‘ What tia^ you done, old fellow?’ ment, and have dissolved partnership 
1 says, ‘Why, Mrs. Baghet,’ says with truth and justice foreveranda 
George, shaking his head, ‘ what I have ' day. 

done has been done this many a loug»l “ He shall have,” says Mrs. Bounce- 
year, and is best not tried to be undone 1 well, “ all the help th* can be got for 
now. If I ever get to Heaven, it won'thim in the world, my dear. I will 
be for being a good son to a widowed siiend all 1 have, and th.ankfully, to 
mother; I say no more.’ Now, ma’am, I procure it. Sir Leicester will do his 
w'hcn George says to me that it’s best! best, the whole family will do their 
not tried to be undone now, I have my | best. I—I know something, my dear ; 
)>pughis as 1 have often had before^ | and will make my own appeal, as his 
I draw it out of George how he | mother parted from him all these years, 
p to have such things on him that | and fidding him in a jail at last.” 
po«. Then George tells me that | The extreme disquietude of the old 
[s seen by chance, at the lawyer’s ' housekeeper’s manner in saying* this, 

, a find old lady that has brought' her broken ♦ords, and her wringing of 
*!s_jmjyjer plain before him; and he! her hands, make a powerful impression 
runs on alhmt that old lady till he quiteT on Mrs. Bagnet, and would astonish 
forgets himsclff and paints her picture | her but that she refers them all to her 
to me as slio ns<(d to be, years upon j sorrow for her son’s condition. And 
years back. So iNsays to George when ; yet Mrs. Bagnet wonders, too, why 
he has done, •who \s this old lady he ; Mrs. Bouncewell should .murmur so 
has seen ? And George tells me ilia,, distractedly, “ My Lady, my Lady, 
Mrs. Bouncewell, honSekeeper for more | my Lady !” ouer and over again, 
than half a century to the Dedlock | The frosty nij^t wears away, and 
fiuuily (Ip.wn at Ohesney Wold in Lin- i the dawn breaks, and the post-chaise 
colnshire. George has frequently told | comes rofling on through the early mist, 
me'befrre that he’s a Lincolnshire man^ like the ghost of a chaise departed. It 
and I says to my old Lignum that night, has plenty of spectral oumx>an,y, in 
‘Lignum, that’s his mother for five- ghosts of trees and hedges, slowly 
and-for-ty pound !”’ vanishing and giving place to the re- 

All this Mrs. Bagnet nouvusdatcs.for alities of day! London reached, the 
thejiypentieth time at least yitfiin the travellers alight; the old housekeeper 
last four houraf'*. Trilling it out, like a in great tribulation and conlUsion ; 
kind of .bisiij •« ith a pretty high Mrs. Bagnet, quite fresh and coUecte<i— 
note, that it iwit. be*aadible to the old > as she would be, ^f her next point, 
lady above tSqJ^m of the wheels. | with no new equipage juid outfit, were 
“ Bless .yuKC and thank yon,” says the Cape of Good Hope, the Island df 
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A.-Joen.siun, Hong Kong, or any oUicr does when it ooys its prayers, and 
military station. I raising them towards her breast, bows 

But when they set out for the prison , down his bead, and cries, 
where the tr<K)pcr is confined, the old “My George, luy dearest son! 'AI- 
lady has managed to draw alwut her, ways my favorite, and luy favorite still, 
with her lavender-colored dress, much where have you been tlicse cruel years 
of the staid calmness which is its usual ] and years V Grown such a man too, 
accompaniment. A wonderfully grave, grown such a fine strong man. Grown 
precise, amfhanilMme piece of old china so like what I knew he must be, if it 
she looks ; though her heart beats fast, pleased God he was alive !” 
aud her stomaclier is ruffled, more than She can ask, and he can answer, no¬ 
even the remembrance of this wayward thing connected for a time. All tliat 
son has ruffled it these many years. time the old girl, turned away, leans 
Approaching the cell, they find the one arm against the whitened^ wall, 
door opening and a war*r in the act of j leans her honest forehead upon it^ wdiisti.,, 
coming out. The old girl jiromptly . her eyes with her serviceable grey cloak, 
uuikuH a sign of entreaty to him to say j and quite enji,iya herself like the best 
notliiiig ; assenting, with a nod, ho | of old girls as she is. __ 
snflers them to enter os he shuts the “Motlfer,” says the trooper, when 
door. they are more composed ; “ forgive mo 

So George, who is writing at his !. first of idl, for I know my need of it.” 
table, Sttp\i^i% himself to bo ahme | Eorgive him ! She does it with all 
does not raise his eyes, hut remains '■ her heart and soul. Slie always has 
absorbed. The old housekeeper Iwks I done it. She tells him how she has 
at him, aud those wandering bands of ^ had it written in her will, these many 
hers are quite enough for Afrs. Bagnet’s years, that he was her beloved son 
confirmation ; even if she could see the j George. She has never believed any 
nmtlier and the son together, knowing ; i'l of him, never. If she had duidt 
what she knows, aud doubt their rela- j without this happiness—and she is 
tioiiship. “ old woman now, and can’t look to' 

Not a rustle of the housekeeper’s reij long—she would have bl<4,.ied 
dressf- not a ge.sture, not a word betrays with her last breath, if she hau¬ 
lier. She stands looking tit him as ho , her senses, as her beloved son George_ 
writes on, all nnoouscious, and only her [ “Mother, I have been an jjaiiatifcrt 
fluttering hands give utterance to her • trouble to you, and I have my reward ; 
emotions. But they are very eloquent; hut of late yeara I have^luad a kind of 
very, very eloquent. Mrs. Baguet un- glimmering of a purpose an me, too. 
derstauds them. They sjreak of grati- When I left homo I Hidn’t care much, 
tudh, of joy, of grief, of hope; of mother —I am afraU not ^ a great deal 
iiiextinguishahle aftection, clierished |,r> -mr leaving; r'fid went away and 
with no return since tlifs stalwart man , ’listed, harum-sairiim, making believe 
was a stripling; of a better son loved . to think that I cared for nobody, no not 
less, and this son loved so fondly and j I, and that nobody cared for me.” 
so proudly; aud they speak'' in such The troojwr has dried his eyes, and 
touching language, that Mrs. B.agnet’s | put away his h.nidkcrchief; hiA tKero 
eyes brim up with tears, and they run Ts an extraordinary contrast between 
glistening down her snn-browu face. his habittud manner of expressing him- 
“ George Rounoewell I 0 my dear self and carrying himself, and’.’tlm 
child, turn and look at liie I ” softened tae in which ho speaks, in- 

The troop# starts up, clasps his terruptcd -ocoasioeally by a half-stifled 
niotheS round the neck, and falls down sob. 

on his knees before her. Whether in a ' “ So I wrote a linti homo; mother, 

late ropentanee, whether in the first as you too wisll kftoWjL^ say I had 
association that comes back upon liim, ’listed under another narqe; and I went 
he puts his hands together as a child abroad. Abroad, at one rime I thought 
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I would write home i^ext year, when I 
might be better off; and when that 
year was out, I thought I would write , 
home next year, when I might 1)6 better [ 
off'; and when that year was out again, 
perhaps I didn’t think much about it. 
So on, from year to year, through a 
Bervice of ten yeara, till I began to 
gel older, and to ask myself why 
should I ever write ?” 

‘ 1 don’t find any fault, child— but 
not to ease my mind, (Jeorge 1 NoJ a j 
word to your loving mother, who was | 
growing older, too ?” | 

,, Thfs almost overturns the trooper 1 
afresh ; but be sets himself up with a | 
great, rough, sounding (^earance of his I 
throat. ^ I 

‘ ‘ Heaven forgive me, mother, but I i 
thought there would be small consola-! 
tiou then in hearing anything about me.*i 
There were you, respected and es- i 
teemed. There was my brother, as I 
read in clianoe north-country jiapers 
now and then, rising to bo prosperous 
and famous. There was I a dragoon, 
roving, unsettled, not self-made like' 
him, but self-unmade—all my earliar i 
advantages thrown away, all my little j 
learning iiulearut, nothing picked up i 
but wlut uniitted me for most things i 
that I could think of. What business 
had 1 to nJake myself known ? After , 
■li-trtin? that time go by me, what 
good coub^ome of it ? The worst was*f 
jiast with yoS, mother. I knew liy j 
that time (being ^ man) how you had i 
mourned for me, nod wept for me, and | 
prayed for m»; anci»lhe jiain was over, j 
or was softened dowi\and I was bettn^ 
in your mind as it waJ.” 

Tlio old lady soiTowfully shakes her 

hands, lays it lovingly upon her 
I shduhtor. ^ 

“No, I don’t say that it wms so, 
mother, but that I umde it ffutto be so. 

I sJiiti just now what good could come ■ 
of it ? WelJ, my dear meuha^ sgme I 
good might have com# of itb^ myself 
—and tbero ^i/as the meanness of it. | 
You would Jti>vo*sought me out; you! 
woubl have ^*hased iny discharge;. 
you would taken me down to 

illiesney W.oW’?you would bare brought 


me and my brother and my brother’s 
family together; you would all have con¬ 
sidered anxiously how to do something 
for me, and sot me up as a respectable 
civilian. But how conid any of yon fee! 
sure of me, when I couldn’t so much as 
feel sure of myself ? How could you help 
regarding as an inQumbrauoe and a 
discredit to you, an idle dragooning 
chap, who was an inoumbranoe and a 
discredit to himself, excepting under 
discipline ? How could I look my bro¬ 
ther’s chililrou in the face, and pretend 
to set them an cxaiu|>le—I, the vaga¬ 
bond boy, who had run away from 
home, and been the grief and unhap¬ 
piness of my mother’s life ? ‘ No, 

Heui'ge.’ Such were my words, mo¬ 
ther, when I passed this in review be¬ 
fore me : ‘You have made your bed. 
Now, lie upon it.’ ” 

Mrs, Ronncewell, dVawing up her 
stately fonn, shakes her head .at the old 
girl with a swelliug pride ui>un Iier, as 
much as to say, “I tofcl you so!” 
The old girl relieves her feelings, and 
testifies her interest in the conversa¬ 
tion, by giving the trooper a great poke 
between the shoulders with her um¬ 
brella*; this action she afterwards re¬ 
peats, at intervals, in a species of 
affectionate lunacy : never failing,* after 
the adminiftration of each of tbeso 
remon.strances, to resort to the whitened 
wall and the grey eloak again. 

“This was the W'ay I brought myself 
to think, mother, that my best amends 
was to lie upon that bed 1 had made, 
and die upon it. And 1 should Have 
done it (tliongh I have been to see you 
more than once down at Chesney Wol'l, 
when yon little thought of me), but 

find has been too many for me. But 1 
thank her for it. I tliank you for it, Mrs. 
Bagnct, with all my heart and might.’’ 1 
To which Mrs. Bagnet responds, with ‘ 
two. poltea. ' 

And now the old lady impresses upon 
her son George, her own,8ear recovered 
boy, her joy and pride, the light^f her 
eyes, the happy close of her life, and 
every fond name alifc can think of) that 
he must be governed Ijy the best ad¬ 
vice obtainable by money and iufiuencc ^ 
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that he must yield up hii case to the, 
greatest lawyers that can be got; that | 
he must act, in this serious plight, as 
he shall he advised to act; and must i 
not he self-willed, however right, hut 
must promise to think only of his poor 
old mother’s anxiety and suffering un¬ 
til be is released, or he will break her 
heart. 

“Mother, ’tis little enough to con¬ 
sent to,” returns the trooper, stopping 
her with a kiss ; “ tell me what I shall 
do, and I’ll make a late beginning, 
and do it. Mrs. Dagnet, you’ll take 
care of my mother, I know ?” 

A very hard poke from the old girl's 
umbrella. 

“If you’ll bring her acquainted with 
Mr. Jarndyce and Atiss Summorson, she 
will find them of her way of thinking, 
and they will give her the best advice 
and assistance.” 

“ And, George,” says the old lady, 
“ we must Send with all baste for your 
brother. HVis a sensible sound man 
as they tell me—out in the world be¬ 
yond Chesney Wold, my dear, though I 
don’t know much of it myself—and 
will be of great service. ” 

“Mother,” returns the trooper, “is 
it too soon to ask a favor ?” i 

“ Surely not, my dear.” ! 

“ Then grant me this oiie great fa¬ 
vor. Don’t let my brother know.” j 
“Not know what* my dear?” i 
‘‘Not know .of me. In fact, mo-, 
ther, I can’t bear it; I c.an’t make up ‘ 
my mind to it. He has proved himself | 
so different from me, and • has done so 
much to raise himself while I’ve been 
soldiering, tliat I haven^t brass enough 
in my composition, te see him in this 
place and under this charge. How 
could a man like him be expected to | 
have any pleasure in such a discovery ? 
It’s impossihle. No, keep my secret; 
from him, mother; do me a greater, 
kindness than I deserve^ and keep my 
secret from my brother, of all men.” 

“ But not always, dear George *” ^ 

‘Vihy, mother, perliaps not fori 
good and all—though I may come to \ 
ask that too—but rap it now, I do en-1 
treat you. If it’s ever* broke to him ■ 
(hat Us Bip of a brother has .turned 


up, I could wish,” says the trooper, 
shaking his head very doubtfully, “to 
break it myself; and .be governed, as 
to advancing or retreating, by the wny 
in which he seems to take it.” 

As he evidently has a rooted feeling 
on this point, and as the depth of it 
is recognised in Mrs. Bagnet’s face, his 
mother yields her implicit assent to 
what he asks. For this he thanks her 
kindly. 

J‘ In all other respects, my dear mo¬ 
ther, I ’ll be as ti'sctable and obedient 
j as you can wish ; on this dne a'one, I 
stand out. So now I am ready even 
for the lawyers. I have been drawing 
up,” he glaucej at his writing on the 
' table, ‘ ‘ an exact acq'unt of wbat I 
knew of the deceased, and how I came 
j to be involved in this unfortunate 
I uffair. It’s entered, plain and regular, 
like an orderly-book; not a word in it 
but what’s wanted for the facts. I 
! did intend to read it, straight on end, 

I whensoever I was called upon to say 
I anything in my defence. I hope I may 
be let to do it still; but I have no 
lenger a will of my own in this case, 
and whatever is said or done, I give my 
promise not to have any.” 

Matters being brought to thSe so far 
satis&ctory pass, and time being on the 
wane, Mrs. Bagnet proposes a depar¬ 
ture. Again and again the..iihUlady 
’hangs upon her son’s neok..'‘'and again 
and again the trooper hdlds her to his 
broad chest. P 

“Where are yon-igoiiig to take my 
mother, Mrs. Bagiait ? ” * 
o “I am going to the town house, my 
dear, the family house. I have some 
business there, that must be looked to 
directly," Mrs. Ilounoewcll answers. 

“Will you See my mother safe there, 
in a coach, Mrs. Bagucl? Cut of 
course I know you will. Why sbonld 
I ask it!” 

Why indeed, Mrs. Bagnet expresses 
with tb'.^illnbrella. 

“Take-her, my old friend, and take 
my gratitude along with you.' Kisses 
to Quebec and Malta,'joda* to my god¬ 
son, a hearty skfkcj^ the hand to, 
Lignum, and this forVdurself, and I 
wish it was ten thonsancTipbaud in gold,, 
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my dear ! ” So saying, the trooper j have a heart to forgive me. I was in 
puts his lips to the old girl’s tanned j this family before you were born. I am 
forehead, and the door shuts upon him devoted to it. But think of my dear 
in His cell. son wrongfully accused.” 

No entreaties on the part of the good “ / do not accuse him.” 
old housekeeper will induce Mrs. Bag- “ No, my Lady, no. But others do, 
net to retain the coach for her own con- and he is in prison and in danger. 0 
veyance home. 3 umping out cheerfully Lady Dedlook, if you can say but a word 
at the door of the Dedlock mansion, to help to clear him, say it! ” 
and handing Mis. Bouncewell up the What delusion can this be? What 
steps, the old girl shakes bands and power does she suppose is in the person 
trudges off; arriving soon afterwards she petitions, to avert this unjust sus- 
in the bosom^of the livgnet family, and picion, if it be unjust? Her Lady’s 
falling, to washing the greens, as if no- handsome eyes regard her with aston- 
thing had Happened. ishment, almost with fear. 

My Lady is in that room in which “My Lady, I came away last night 
she held her last confenence with the from Chesney Wold to find my son in 
murdered man, annd is sitting where my old age, and the step upon the 
she sat that night, and is looking at (fhost’s Walk was so constant and so 
the spot where he stmid njiou the solemn that 1 never heard the like in 
hearth, studying her so leisurely, when + all these years. Night after night, as 
a tap conies at the door. Who is it? it has fallen dark, the sound has echoed 
Mrs. Bouncewell. What has brought through your rooms, but last night it 
Mrs. Eouucewell to town so unex- was awfullest. And as it fell dark last 
pectedly ? night, my Latly, 1 got this fttter.” 

“Trouble, my lady. Sad trouble. “ What letter is it ? ” 

O, my Lady, may 1 beg a word with “Hush! Hush!” The housekeeper 

yonJ" looks round, and answers in a fright- 

What new oceurrence is it that makes ened whisper : “ My Lady, I have not 
this tranquil old woman tremble so ? breathed a word of it, 1 don’t believe 
Far ha|i^er than her Lady, as her what’s written in it, I know it can’t 
Lady has o^n thought, why does she he true, I am sure and certain that it 
falter in this manner, and look at her is not true. *But my son is in danger, 
frith stifiy^auge mistrust ?” and you must have a heart to pity me. 

What*Sj Jhe matter ? Sit down |*lf you know of anything that is not 
and take your'^gmth.” known to others, if yon have any sus- 

0, my Lad^K Lady. 1 have picion, if you have any clue at all, and 
found my son—myVoungest, who went | any reason for keepbg it in your own 
away for a stOdier to long ago. And j breast, 0 my dear Lady, (iiink of me, 
he is in prison.” • 4 and conquer that reasou, and let it he 

“Fordebt?” 'known! This*is the most I consider 

“ 0 no, ray Lady; I would have paid possible, 1 know»you are not a bard 
any debt, and joyful.” lady, but^you go your own way always 

“For what is he in pHson then ?” without help, and you are not fiiniiliar 
' “ Cflhrged with a murder, my Lady, with your friends; and all who admire 

of which he is as innocent as—as I you—and all do—as a beautiful and 
am^ Accused of the murtfer of Mr. elegant lady, know you to bo one far 
TulSnghorn.” away from th^selves, who can’t be 

What does-she mean by t&F^jk and approached close. My If dy, you may 
thiiSitdploringpesturff? Wuy does she ! have some proud or angry reasons for 
come sc closed What is the letter that disdaining to utter something th%t yon 
she holds? know ; if so, pray, 0 pray, think of a 

“Lady DedfeS;, >ny d»ar Iiady, my I faithful servant whose whole life has 
good Lady, mjkiud Lady ! Ton must | been passed id this family which she 
-have a beartHto feel fur you must dearly loves, and relent, and help, ^ 
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clear ray son ! My Lady, my good 
Lady,” the old housekeeper pleads with 
genuine simplicity, “ I am so humble 
iu my place, and you are by nature so 
high and distant, that you may not 
think what I feel for my child ; but I 
feel so much, that I have come here to 
make so bold as to beg and pray yon 
not to be scornful of us, if yon can do 
us any right or justice at this fearful 
time ! ” 

Lady Dedlock raises her without one 
word, until she takes the letter from 
her hand. 

“ Am I to read this ? ” 

“ When I am gone, my Lady, if you 
please ; and then remeral)oring the most 
tii.at I consider possible.” 

“ I know of nothing I can do. I know 
of nothing I reserve, that can affect 
your SOD. I have never accused him.” 

“ My Lady, you may pity him the 
more, under a false accusation, after 
reading the letter.” 

The old housekeeper leaves her with 
tile letter in her hand. In truth she is 
not a hard lady naturally; and the 
time has Iwcn when the sight of the 
vcnerahic figure sueing to her with such 
strong earnestness would have moved 
her to great compassion, Bnt, so long 
accustomed to suppress emotion, and 
keep down reality ; so lon| schooled for 
her own purjiosos, in that destructive 
soliool which shuts up tlie natural feel¬ 
ings of the heai-t, like flies in amber, 
and spreads one uniform and dreary 
gloss over the good and bad, the feeling 
and the urilfeling, the sensible and the 
senseless; she had subdued even her 
w'ondor until now. t. 

She opens the lefter. Spread out 
upon the paiier is a iirinted account of 
the discovery of the body, as It lay face 
downward on the floor, shot through 
the heart; and nuderucath is written 
her own name, with the word Murderess 
attached. 

It falls out of her hand. How long 
it may h.ave l^n upon the ground, she 
kuow4’ not; but it lies where it fell, 
when a servant stands before her an¬ 
nouncing the yoiingmian of the name of 
Huppy. The wprds bave probably been 
repeated several times, for they are 
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ringing in her hfad before she begins to' 
understand them. 

“ Let him come in ! ” 

He comes in. Holding the lettefh in 
her hand, which she,has taken from the 
floor, she tries to collect her thoughts. 
In the eyes of Mr. Gnppy she is the 
same Lady Dedlock, holding the same 
prepared, proud, chilling state. 

“ Your Ladyship may not be at firat 
disposed to excuse this visit from one 
who has never been very welcome ^o your 
Ladyship—which he don’t complain oL 
for he is bound to confess that there 
never ha# been any particftlar reaswn 
on the face of things, why he slnmld 
be; hut I hope when I mention my 
motives to your Ladypbip, you will not 
find fault with me,” says Mr. Guppy. 

“Do so.” 

“Thank your Ladyship. I ought 
firet to expl.aiu to your Ladyship,” Mr. 
Guppy sits on the edge of a chair, and 
puts his hat on the carpet at bis feet, 
“that Miss Sumraerson, whose imagO' 
as I formerly mentioned to your Lady¬ 
ship was at one period of my life im¬ 
printed on my art until erased by 
circumstances over which I had no con¬ 
trol, communicated to me, after I had 
the pleasure of waiting on yoflr Lady¬ 
ship last, tliat she particnJatly wished 
me to take no steps whatever in any 
matter at all relating to hci^ And 
Miss Summerson’s wishj's .>7eiug to mo 
a law (except .as conneot.vtl with circum¬ 
stances over which I^bave no control), 
I consequently never expected to have 
•the distinguished .honor >)f waiting on 
your Ladyship a^in.” 

And yet he is here now, Lady Ded¬ 
lock moodily reminds him. 

“And yet lam here now,” Mr. Guppy 
admits. “My object being to compm- 
picate to yonr Ladyship, under Hie seal 
of confidence, why I am here.” 

He cannot do so, she leHs him,., too 
plainly or too briefly. 

(f Nt*»<i&h I,” Mr. Gappy returns, 
with a sente of is jury upon him, ** too 
particularly request Todr. Ladyship to 
take particular nofl^Mhat it’s no 
personal affair ot nu M -that brings 
me here. I have no <OTi!re8ted views 
of my own|,to serve iu’boming here^ 
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If it was noi for my promise to Miss 
Siimmersou, and my keeping of it 
Kicred,—I, im point of fact, skonldn’t 
liav* (larkenca these doors again, but 
ehould have seen ’em further first.” 

Mr. Guppy considers this a favorable 
Moment for sticking up his hair with 
both hands. 

“Your Ladyship will remember 
when I mention it, that the last time I 
wnji here, I run against a l>arty very 
eminent in our profession, and whos# 
loss we all deplore. That party oer- 
tainly did from that time apply himself 
to putting in against me in a way that 
I will call sharp practice, and did make 
it, at every turn and [wipt, extremely 
difficult for me 't<^e sure that I hadn’t 
inadvertently h d up to sometMng con¬ 
trary to Miss Semmerson’s wishes. Self- 
praise is no I ecommendatlou ; but 1 
may say for myself that I am nut so 
bad a man of business neither.” 

Lady Bedlock looks at him in stem 
inquiry. Mr. Guppy immediately with¬ 
draws his eyes from her face, and looks 
anywhere else. 

“ Indeed, it has been made so hard,”^ 
he goes on, “to have any idea what 
iliat party was uji to in combination 
with uthtw, that until the loss which 
we all deplore, I was gravelled—an ex- 
l>ression whidh your La<lyshiii, moving 
i'i.the higher circles, will bo so good as 
to consider tantamount to knocked over. 
Sunall likewis^^^ name by which I 
refer to another pl>»).y, a friend of mine 
that your Ladyshiptis nut uequaiiited 
with—got to he so dose and double- 
faced that at fiines it wasn’t easy toi 
keep one's hands off his ted. However, 
what with the exertion of my humble 
abilities, and what with the help of a 
mutual fnend by thenatuoof Mr. Tony 
Mieetle 4wbo is of a high aristocratic I 
turn, and has your Ladyship’sportraital -' 
way^hangmg,np in his room), Iriiave now 
tcasons fur. an apprehension, as to whicli 
1 come to put your Ladjship’Up'W' yoijr 
gnard^ Birst, will ^our Lidj^ihip 
allow me to as^^you whether you have 
had any strangfvvi^rs this morning 1 
I don’t mean fajhipuatble visitors, but 
sfiicb visitors,’f«r ‘ instance, as Miss 
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without the use of his lower extremities, 
carried up-staira similarly to a Guy ? ” 

“ No!” 

“Then I assure your Ladyship that 
such visitors have Wn here, and have 
been received here; Because I saw 
them at the door, and waited at the 
corner of the square till they came out, 
and took half-an-hour’s turn afterwards 
to avoid them.” 

“What have I to do with that, or 
what have you ? Ido not understand 
you. What do you mean ? ” 

“ Tour Ladyship, I come to pnt you 
on your guanl. There may l>e no 
occasion for it. Very well. Then I 
have only done my best to keep my 
promise to Miss Summerson. I strongly 
suspect (from what Small has dropped, 
and from what we have corkscrewed 
[out of him) that those letters 1 was to 
have brought to your Ladyship were 
not destroyed when I supposed they 
were. That if there was anything to 
be blown upon, it is blown upon. Tii.at 
the visifbrs I have alluded to have been 
here this morning to make money of 
it. And that the money is made, or 
making.” 

Mr. Guppy picks up his hat and rises. 

“Tour Ladyship, yon know best, 
whether there’s anything in whiR I 
say, or wl#ther there’s nothing. 
Something or nothing, I liavc iteted up 

Miss Summerson’s wishes in letting 
,things alone, and in. undoing what I 
had begun to do, as fax as possible ; 
that’s sufficient for me. In case_I 
should be taking a liberty in putting 
jrour Ladyship on your guard when 
tliere’s no necessity for it, you will 
endeavoui, I shouU hope, to outlive 
my presumption, and I shall endeavour 
to outlive your disapprobation. I now 
^take my farewell of your Ladyship, and 
assure you that there's no danger of 
your ever being waited on by me 
again.” 

She scarcely* acknowledges these 
parting words by any look.; but when 
he 1ms l)een gone a little while, "she 
rings her bell. 

“ Where is Sir Lei&sler ? ” . 

Mercury reports that he is at present. 
shut up in tho library, alone. 
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“Has Sir Leicester liad any risitors 
this morning ?” 

Several, on hnsinoss. Mercary pro- 
cecJs to a description of them, which 
has been anticipated by Mr. Qnppy. 
Bnough ; he may go. 

So! All is broken down. Her 
name is in these many mouths, her 
husband knows his wrongs, her shaine 
will be published—may be spreading 
while she thinks about it—and in 
addition to the thunderbolt so long 
foreseen by her, so nnforeseen by him, 
she is denounced by an invisible accuser 
as the murderess of her enemy. 

Her enemy he was, and she has 
often, often, often, wished him dead. 
Her enemy he is, even in his grave. 
This dreadful accusation comes upon 
her, like a new torment at his lifeless 
hand. And when she recals how sha 
was secretly at his door that night, 
and how she may be represented to 
have sent her favorite girl away, so 
soon liefore, merely to release herself 
from observation, she shuddets as if 
the hangman’s hands were at her neck. 

She has thrown hereelf upon the 
floor, and lies with her hair all wildly 
scattered, and her face buried in the 
cnshioiis of a couch. She rises up, 
huivies to and fro, flings herself down 
again, and rocks and 'moans. The 
horror that is upon her, is unutterable. 
If she really were the murderess, ti 
could hardly be, for the moment, more, 
iutense. 

For, as her murderous perspective, 
before the. doing of the deed, however 
subtle the precautions fur its commisn 
sion, would have been closed up by a 
gdgantic dilatation laf the hateful figure, 
preventing her from seeing any conse¬ 
quences beyond it; and as ttoso conse¬ 
quences would have rushed in, iu ai^ 
unimagined fioud, the moment the 
figure was laid low — which always 
hapijens when a murder is done; so, 
now she secs that wh^ be used to be 
on the watch before her, and she used 
to fuink, “if some mortal stroke would 
but fall on this old man and take him 
from my way! it was but wishing 


that all he beld^igainst jp!* in his hand 
might be flung to winds, 'and 
ohance-sown in many So, too, 

with the wicked rcU^'ihe has felt in 
his death. What wa^his death but 
the key-stone of a glooMy arch removed, 
and now the arch be^ns to fall in a 
thonsand fragments, each crushing and 
mangling piecemeal I 

Thus, a terrible impression steals 
upon and overshadows her, that frpm 
yiis pursuer, living or dead—olalurate 
and imperturbable before her in his 
well-remembered shaiie, or not move 
obdurate and imperturbable in' Jiis_ 
coffin-bed,—there is no escajie but in' 
death. lInnWd, she fbes. The com¬ 
plication of her sha^g, her dread, re¬ 
morse, and misery, overwhelms her at 
its height; and even ler strength of 
self-reliance is overturn id and whirled 
away, like a leaf before a mighty 
wind. 

She hurriedly addresses these lines 
to her husband, seals, and leaves them 
on her table. 

“ If I am sought for, or accused of, his 
•murder, believe that 1 am wholly innocent. 
Believe no other good of me; for I am in- 
msiont of nuthiug else that you have hoard, 
or will bear, laid to my ch.argo. Ho pre- 
|>ar 0 d me, on that fatal night, %>r ids dis¬ 
closure of my guilt to you. After lie had 
left mo. 1 went out, on preto.ire of walking 
iu the garden where I sometimes walk, hnt 
really to follow him, and make one lifSt 
petiUou that he would, pretract the 
dreadful suspeuso on I have been 

racked by him, you.'lo not know Imw 
loug, but would m&cifuUy strike next 
morning. t 

“ I found his house dark and silent. !• 
rang twice at his door, 'out there was no 
reply, and I came homo. 

“1 have no home left. I will encumber 
you no more. May you, in your just re¬ 
sentment, be able to forget the unwortiiy 
woman on whom you have wiuded a most 
generous devotion—who avoids you,, only 
trite a deeper shame than that tOilh wliich 
she hurries from herself—and who writes 
this last a'lieu 1 ” 

She veils and dresses quickly,'TenveB 
aU he*. Jewels and her money, listens, 
goes down-stnivs at a moment when the 
hall is empty, opens ..and shuts the 
great door ; flutter), away, in the shrill 
frosty wind. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

PCRSfflT. 

TMPASStvE, as behoves itshiglil)ro«d- inquisitive and restless manner. In 
ing, the Dedlock towa-Uouao stares at the oonrse of these rese.arohes she 
tbe other houses in the street of dismal stumbles over something; and turning 
grandeur, and gives no outward sigu^of her glass in that direction, sees her 
anything going wrong within. Car- kinsman lying on the ground like a 
riages rattle, doors are battered at, the felled tree. 

world'exchanges calls; ancient charmers Volnmiiia’s pet little scream acquires 
with skeleton throats, and peachy a considerable augmentation of reality 
cheeks that have a rathe/ ghastly bloom from this surprise, and the house is 
upon them see^ by daylight, when in- quickly in commotion. Servants tear 
deed these faseinatiug creatinres look up and down stairs, bells are violently 
like Death and the Lady fused together, rung, doctors are sent for, and Lmiy 
dazzle the eyes of men. Forth fromt| Dedlock is sought in all directions, but 
the frigid Mews come easily swinging nut found. Nobotly has seen or heard 
carriages guided by short-legged coach- her since she last rang her bell. Her 
men in flaxen wigs, deep sunk into letter to Sir Leicester is discovered ou 
.downy hammerclotlis; and up behind her table;—but it is doubtful yet 
mount luscious Mercuries, liearing sticks whether he has not received another 
of state, and wearing cooked hats broad- missive from another world, requiring 
wi.se : a spectacle for the Angels. • to be personally answered; and all the 

Tlic Dedlock town-house changes not living languages, and all the dead, are 
externally, and hours pass before its as oueto him. 

exalted sdnincss is disturbed within. They lay him down upon bis bed, 
But Volnmnia the fair, being subject .and chafe, and rub, and fan, and put 
to the prevjlent complaint of boredom, ice to his Hlad, and try every means 
•and Ituding that disorder attacking her of restoration. Howbeit, the day has 
spirits with some virulence, ventures laebbed away, and it is night in his 
at length tJ^A[mir to the library for room, before his stertorous breathing 
change of sceneN-Her gentle tapping at lulls, or his fixed eyes show any cou- 
the door producing no response, she sciousness of the eandle that is occa- 
opeiis it andtpeeps in ; seeing no one sionally passed before them.> Butwben 
there, takes possession. •, this change Imgius it goes on ; and by 

The sprightly Dodlosk is reputed, in and by lie nods, or moves his eyes, or 
that grass-grown city of the .ancients, even his hand, instokeu that he hears 
Bath, to be stimulated by an urgent and comprehends, 
curioaiiy, which impels tier on all con- He fcll*down, this morning, a hand- 
veifients and inconvenient occasions to^ some stately gcntlomau; somewhat iu- 
sidle about with a golden glass at her firm, but of a fine pre.senee, and with a 
eyi^ pocrij^ into objects of every de- well-filled face. He lies ujion his bed, 
. scrip^onv- Certain it is tlmt she avails an aged man with sunken cheeks, the 
herself of tbe present opportunity! of decrepit shadow of himself. His voice 
hovqring over her kinamau's letters and was rich and mellow ; and he had so 
paiMirs, like g* bird ; taking a short long been thoroughly persuaded fif the 
peck at ibis <doc%mcnt, and a blink weight and impoit to mankind of any 
with her heSid on jone side jtt that doou- word be said, that Sis words really had 
ment, and hopping about from table to come to sound hs if there were somu- 
, table, with, har class at her eye in an thing in them. Bnt now he can cojy 
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whisper; and wliat ho whispers sounds' and, when not ajtiTely engaged about 

like what it is — mere jumble and him, stand aloof. 

jargon. | The slate comes into requisition again; 

His hivonrite and faithful house- but the word he wants to write, -he 
keeper stands at his bedside. It is the cannot remember. His anxiety, ^ his 
first fact be notices, and he clearly eagerness, and affliction, at this pass, 
derires pleasure from it. After Tainly are pitiable to behold. It seems as if 
tiying to make iiim.self understood in he must go mad, in the necessity he 
speech, he makes signs for a pencil. ^ feels for h;mte, and the inability under 
So inexpressively, that they cannot at which he lalwrs of expressing to do 
first understand him ; it is bis old what, or to fetch whom, lie hits writ- 
housekeeper who makes out what he hm the letter B, and there stopi>ed. Of 
wants, and brings him a slate. j a sudden, in the height of his misery. 

After pausing for some time, he he puts Mr. before it. Th6 old house- 
slowly scrawls upon it, in a hand that keeper suggests Bucket. Thank" Het.- 
is not his, “ (Jhesney Wold ? ” Ivon! That’s his meaning. 

No, she tells him ; he is in London, i Mr. Bucket is found to ho down- 
He was taken ill in the library, this stairs, by appointment^. Shall he come 
morning. Bight thankful she is that up ? ^ 

she happened to come to London, and is j There is no possibility of miscon- 
ahle to attend ujxm him. |<Ktruiug Sir Leicester's burning wish to 

“It is not an illness of any serious see him, or the desire he signifies to 
consequence. Sir Leicester. You will have the room cleared of every one but 
be much better to-morrow, Sir Leicester. ! the housekeeper. It is speedily done ; 
All the gentlemen say so.” This, with and Mr. Bucket appears. Of all men, 
the tears coursing down her fair old iiimn earth. Sir Leicester seems fallen 
fitce. i from his high estate to place his sole 

After making a survey of the room, trust and relianee upon this man. 
and looking with particular attention' “Sir Leice.ster Dedlock, Baronet, 
all round the bed where the 'doctors I 'ra sorry to sec you like this. I 
stand, lie writes “My Lady.” ihope you’ll cheer up. I’m «cure you 

“My Lady went out, Sir Leicester, ' will, on account of the family credit." 
before you were taken ifs, and don’t' Sir Leicester puts her fetter in his 
know of your illness yet.” ! hand, and looks intently in liis face 

He points again, in great agitation,*’ while he reads it. A pew intelligence 
at the two words. They all try to comes into Mr. Buck^^s eye, as he 
quiet him, but he points again with in-; reads on ; with one Ifijok of his finger, 
creased agitation. On their looking at while that eye is still glancing over the 
one anotheiq not knowing what to say, ' words, he indicates, ‘t Sir Leicester 
he takes the slate once more, and writes. Dedlock, Baronet, I undei'stand you.” 
“My Lady. For God’s sake, where?” i Sir Leicester .writes upon the slate. 

And makes an imploring moan. | “Full forgiveness. Find-” Mr. 

It is thought better that his old Bucket stops his hand, 
housekeeper should give him Lady Ded- “ Sir Leioerter Dedlock, Baronet, I’ll 
lock’s letter, the contents of which noi;find her. But my search arfter'hen- 
one knows or can surmise. She opens must be begun out of hand. Not a ■ 
it for him, and puts it out for his minute mifst be lost.” 
jierusal. Having read it twice by a With the quickness ot tJvuuglit, he= 
great effoj-t, Jie turns it down so that it foHows Sir Leicester Dedlock’s look 
shall not be. seen, and lies moaning. I towards'a little box upon a table.«. 

He jAisses into a kind of relapse, or into I “ Bring it here, Sii'Jjeiceater Ded- 
a swoon ; and it is an hour before he! lock, Baronet ? CertMnly.. Open it with 
opens his eyes, reclining on bis faithful' one of these there keys '? Certainly. The 
and attached old servant's arm. The; littlest key ? To be sure. Take the 
(Victors know that he is best with her ;' notes out | So I will. -- Count ’em * 
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That’s soon done. T^^nty and thirty’s 
fifty, and twenty’s seventy, and fifty’s 
one twenty, and forty’s one sixty. 
Take ’em for expense.s ? That I ’ll do, 
and render an account of course. Don’t 
spare money '( No I won’t.” 

The velocity and certainty of Mr. 
Bucket’s interpretation on all these 
licuils is little short of niiraculons. 
Mrs. Uouncewell, who holds the light, 
is.giddy with the swiftness of his eyes 
and hands, as he starts up, furniah%it 
for his journey. 

“you’reKieorge’s mother, old lady ; 
that’s’about whiit you are, I believe 2” 
says Mr. Bucket, aside, with his liat 
(dready ou, and buttoning his coat, 

“Yes, sir, am his distressed 
mother.” • 

“So I thought, according to what he 
mentioned to me just now. Well, then, 

I’ll tell you something. You needn’t 
be distressed no more. Your son’s all 
right. Now don’t you begin a-crying ; 
Jiecause what you ’ve got to do is to take 
care of Sir Leice.ster Dedlock, Baronet, 
and you won’t do that by crying. As 
to your son, he’s all right, I tell you y 
and he sends his loving duty, and 
hoping you’re the same. He’s dis- 
cliarged ionorablo ; that’s ab<mt what 
he is ; with no more imputation on his 
chiiracter tlflui there is on yours, and 
yours is a tidy one, I ’ll bet a pound. 
You may trqst me, for I took your son. 
He eondnctwS||lmself in a game way, 
to(j, on that occ&ion ; and he’s a fine- 
inarle man, and you're a fine-made old 
lady, and you ’re a mother and sou, the 
pair of you, as might be showed foi»| 
models in a caravan. , Sir Leicester 
Dedlock, Baronet, what you’ve trusted 
to me, I ’ll go through with. Don’t 
you la! aVraid of my tunung out of my 
way? right or left; or talfiug a sleep, or 
a wash, or a shave, till I nave found 
wlint I go in search of. Sajrtjverything 
giB is and forgiving on your 

part 2 Sir Leicester Dedlo®, Baron^jt, 
I wi|J. And I wish»you lietfer,' and 
these family a^irs smoothed over—as, 
Lord I man? other family affairs equally 
has been, and etfually will be, to the 
end of time.” . 

, With thip .peroration, M|. Bucket, 


.m 

buttoned up, goes quietly nut, looking 
steadily before him as if he were 
already piercing the night, in quest of 
the fugitive. 

His first step is to take himself to 
Lady Dedlock’s rooms, and look all 
over them for any trifling indication 
that may help him. The rooms are in 
darkness now ; and to see Mr. Bnekct 
with a wax-light in his hand, holding 
it aliove his head, and taking a sharp 
mental inventory of the many delicate 
objects so curiously at variance with 
himself, would be to see a sight—which 
nobody docs sec, as he is particular to 
! lock himself in. 

“A spicy boudoir this,” says Mr. 
Bucket, who feels in a mauuer furbished 
up in his Erencb by the blow of the 
morning. “ Must have cost a sight of 
iinouey. Burn .article^ to cut aw.ay 
from, these ; she mujAl have been hard 
put to it ! ” 

Opening .and shutting table-drawers, 
and looking into caskets and jewel- 
cases, he sees the reflection of him¬ 
self in various mirrors, and moralises 
thereon, 

“ One might suppose I was a moving 
in the Yashionahlo circles, and getting 
myself up for Almack’s,” says Mi-. 
Bucket. “ I Begin to think I muSt be 
a swell in tife Guards, without know¬ 
ing it.” 

• Ever looking about, he has opened a 
dainty little chest in an inner drawer. 
His great hand, turning over some 
gloves which it can scarcely teel, tl^ey 
arc so light and soft within it, comes 
pipon a white handkerchief. 

‘ Hum ! Leh’s have a look at yon,” 
says Mr. Bucket, '‘putting down the 
light. “What should you be kcjit by 
yourself for 2 Wliat’s your motive ? 
Are you her Ladyship’s property, or 
somebody else’s 2 You’ve got a mark 
upmn you, somewberes or another, I 
suppose 2 ” 

lie finds it as he sjieal^B, “Esther 
Snmmerson.” 

“Oh!” Bay.s Mr. Bucket, pailSing, 
with his finger at his ear. “ Come, I’ll 
take you.” 

He completcif his observations as. 
quietly and carefully as he has carried. 
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them on, leaves everjrthing else pre- from his hook, hearing the rapid 
etscly as he found it, glides away after ringing at the bell; and comes down to 
some five minutes in all, and passes into the door in his dressing-gowii. 
the street. With a glance upward at “Don't be alarmed, sir.” In a 
the dimly lighted windows of Sir Lei- moment his -nsitor is confidential with 
cester’s room, he sets offi full swing, to him in the hall, has shut the dotT, and 
the nearest coach-stand, picks out the stands with his hand upon the lock, 
horse for his money, and directs to be “I Ve had the pleasure of seeing you 
driven to the Shooting Galleiy. Mr. before. Inspector Bucket. Look at 
Bucket docs not claim to be a sciontifie that handkerchief, sir, Miss Esther 
judge of horses ; hut he lays out a Summerson’s. Found it myself put 
little money on the principal events in a^ ay in a drawer of Lady Dedlock’s, 
that line, and generally sums up his quarter of an hour ago. Not a moment 
knowledge of the subject in the remark, b) lose. Matter of life or lleath.^ You 
that wJien he sees a horse as can go, he know Lady Dedlock 
knows him. ‘Yes.” 

His knowledge is not at fault in the ‘ There hap ^en .a discovery there, 
present instance. Clattering over the to-day. Family affairs have come out. 
stones at a dangerous pace, yet thought- Sir Leicttiter Dedlock, Baronet, has had 
fully bringing his keen eyes to bear on a fit — apoplexy or paralysis — and 
every slinking crejiture whom he ])aRSos^ couldn’t be brought to, and precious 
in the midnight streets, and even on time has been lost. Lady Dedlock dis- 
the lights in upper windows where appeared this afternoon, and left a 
^H'oplc are going or gone to bed, and on letter for liiin that looks bad. Run 
all the turnings that he rattles by, an<l your eye over it. Here it is !” 
alike on the i>eavy sky, and on the Mr. .larndyce having read it, asks 
earth where the snow lies thin — for him what be thinks ? 
something may present itself to assist ♦ “I don’t know. It looks like 
liim, anywhere—be dashes to his des- suicide. Anyways there’s more and 
tination at such a speed, that IVhen he more danger, every minute, of its draw- 
stops, tlic hor.se half smothers him in a ing to that. I’d give a huu(ktcd pound 
rloud of steam. an hour to have got the start of the 

“Unbear him half k moment to present time. Now, Mr.'Jarndyce, I 
freshen him up, and I’ll be back,’’ am employed by Sir Leicester Dedlock, 
He runs up the long wooden entrj^ Baronet, to follow her and find her—to 
and finds the trooper smoking his pipe, save her, and take hervri^s forgiveness. 

“I thought I should, George, aftej Iliavemoney and fulk^wer, but I want 
w'hat you have gone through, my lad. something else. I want Miss Sum- 
I haven’t a word to spare. Now, merson.” *. 

honor! All to save a woman. Missi|« Mr. Jarndyce in a "troubled voice, 
Summerson that was here when Gridley repeats “ Miss ^umincreon ?” 
died—that was the ^ame, I know—all “Now, Mr, Jarndyce;” Mr. Bucket 

right!—where does she live ?” has read his face with the greatest at- 

The trooper has just come Vrom there, tention all al^ng ; “I 8|>eak lo you as 
and gives him the address near Oxford-^ a gentleman of a humane heart,' and 
>^treet. under such* pressing circumstances as 

“You won’t repent it, George, don’t often-.happen. If/»v(^r dela^was 
Good uight! ” dangerous, it’s dangerous i»^ni<'7’tind if, 

He is off again, with an impression eifiT you^bonldn’t afterwards forgive 
of having seen Phil sitting by the frosty yourtelf for causing it, this is the^time. 
fire,‘staring at him open-mouthed ; and Eight or ten hours, w.orlJ,i, as I tell yon, 
gall()p.s away again, and gets out in a a hundred pound a-^iece at .least, have 
cloud of steam agr^n. been lost fcince Lady Dedlock disap- 

Mr. Jarndyce, the only person up in peared. I am charged, to find her. I 
hoose, is just going to bed; rises am lnspe(f^r Backet. Begides all the 
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rest that *s heavy on her, she has upon 
her, as she believes, tlbspiciun of mur¬ 
der. If I follow her alone, she, being 
in ignorance of what Sir Leicester Ded- 
lock, Baronet, has communicated to me, 
may be driven to desperation. But if I 
follow her in company with a young lady, 
answering to the description of a young 
lady that she has a tenderness for—I 
ask no question, and I say no more than 
that—she will give me credit for being 
friendly. Let me come up with her, 
and be able to have the hold upon her 
of patting that young lady Ibr’ard, and 
I ’ll saPve her and prevail with her if she 
i«^*a.Uve, Let me come uj) with her 
alone—a harder matter—and 1 'll do 
Jiiy best; but 1 dan *t ahswer for what 
the best may%e. Time fties; it’s 
getting on for one o’chjck. When one 
strikes, there's anotherUour gone ; and 
it’s worth a tlnmaand }>ound now, in¬ 
stead of a hundred.” 

This is all true, and the pressing 
nature of the crise cannot be questioned. 
“Mr. .farndyce begs him to remain there, 
while he speaks to Miss Summersou. 
Mr. Bucket says he will; but acting oj^ 
his usual principle, docs no such thing 
—following up-stairs instead, and keep¬ 
ing his p^an in sight. 8o he remains, 
digging and lurking about in the gloom 
of the staircase, while tln.y confer. In 
a very little time, Mr. Jarndyce comes 
down, and tells him that Miss Sum- 
merson willfS^Miim directly, and place 
herself under nia protection, to imcom- 
pany him where be pleases. Mr. Bucket, 

, satisfied, exprg.sses high approval; and 
awaits her couilug at the door. 


There, he mounts a high tower in his 
mind, and looks out, far and wide. 
Many solitary figuies lie perceives, 
creeping through the Rtiocts ; many 
solitary figures out on heaths, and roads, 
and lying under haystacks. But the 
figure that he seeks, is not among them. 
Other solitaries he perceives, in nooks 
of bridges, looking over; and in sha¬ 
dowed places down by the river’s level; 
and a dark, dark, slui-iielcsa object 
drifting with the tide, more soliimy 
than all, clings with a drottming hold 
on his attention. 

Where is she ? Living or dead, where 
is she ? If, a« he folds the handkerchief 
and carefully put.'« it up, it were able, 
with an enchanted power, to bring be¬ 
fore him the place where she found it, 
and the night landscape near the cot¬ 
tage where it covered the little child, 
would he descry her there 1 On the 
waste, where the brick-kilns are bunif 
ing with a i)alc blue flare ; where the 
stmw-roofs of the wretched liuts in 
which the bricks are made, are being 
scattered by the wind ; where the clay 
and water are liard frozen, and the 
nidi in which the gaunt blind horse 
goes round all day, l(»oks like an instru¬ 
ment of human torture ;—traversing 
this deseited blighted spot, there, is a 
lonely figuro#^ith the sad world to it¬ 
self, pelted by the snow and driven by 
the wind, and c/ist out, it would seem, 
from all companionship. It is the 
figure of a woman, too; but it is 
miserably dressed, and no such clothes 
ever ctvme througli the hull, and out at 
the great door, of the Bedlu^ mansion. 


jraAPT:gR Lvii. 


ESTHER’S KA.RRA.TITB, 


I HAP gone^ to bed and fJlllen asle^, j covery at Sir Leicester Pcdlock’s. That 
whei^ my guardian kugcked at the door ! my inotbor Imd fled; tliAt a iiorson 

.. -..J..1 I ..j i,„ -. 


of my room and ^begged n*e to get up 
directly. ,On /ny^ipiTying to eqieak to 
him and learn what had hapi>encd, 
he told me, aft§r a' word or two of pre¬ 
paration, that there had Ijeen a dU* 


was now a^j our door who was^ em¬ 
powered to convey to lier the fullest 
assurances of affcciionale protection 
and forgiveness^ if he could possibly 
find her; oud that I W'as sought for to 
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'uccompany him, in the hope that my 
entreaties might )irevail upon her, if 
his failed. Something to this general 
purpose I made out; but I was thrown 
into such a tumult of alarm, and hurry 
and distress that in spite of every effort 
I could make to subdue my agitation, 

I did not seem, to myself, fully to 
recover my right mind until hours had 
passed. 

But, I dressed and wrapped up ex¬ 
peditiously without waking Charley, or 
any one ; and went down to Mr. 
Bucket, who was the person entrusted 
with the secret. In taking me to him 
my guardian told me this, and also ex¬ 
plained how it was that he had come to 
think of me. Mr. Bucket, in a low 
voice, by the light of my guardian’s 
candle, read to mo, in the hall, a letter 
that my mother had left upon her, 
table; and, I suppose within ten 
minutes of my having been aroused, I 
was sitting beside him, rolling swiftly 
through the streets. 

His manner was very keen, and yet 
considerate when he explained to me 
that a groat deal might depend on my 
being able to an.swer, without confusion, 
a few questions that he wished to ask 
me. These were, chiefly, whether I had 
had< much communication with my 
mother (to whom he oflly referred as 
Lady De<nock) ; when and where I had 
spoken with her la.st; and how she hfvl 
become possessed of my handkerchief. 
When I had satisfied him on these 
points, he asked mo particularly to 
eo’nsider -r- taking time to think— 
whether, within iny knowledge, therq, 
was any one, no matter where, in whom 
slie miglit be at all likely to confide, 
under cireumstiinces of the last neces¬ 
sity. I could think of no dne but my 
guardian. But, bye and bye, I men¬ 
tioned Mr. Buytborn. He came into' 
ray mind, as connected with bis old 
chiviilrous manner of mentioning my 
mother’s mime; and' with what my 
guardian liVI informed me of his cu- 
gagttuent to her sister, and his uncon¬ 
scious with her unhappy 

story. 

My companion had stopped the driver 
while we held this conversation, that 


wo might the better hear each other. 
He now told hii^ to go on again; and 
said to me, after considering within 
himself for a few moments, that he had 
made up his mind how to proceed. 
He was quite willing to tel! me w'hat 
his plan was ; but I did not feel clear 
enough to understand it. 

We had not driven very far from our 
lodgings, when we stopiped in a bye 
street, at a publio-lookiug place lighted 
UjP with gas. Mr. Bucket took me In 
and SiVt me in an arm-chair, by a bright 
fire. It was now past ouCf as I saw by 
the clock against tlic wall. Two police 
officers, looking in their perfectly ri'Aat 
uniform not at all like people who were 
up all night, were quietly writing at a 
desk ; and the place sihemed very quiet 
altogether, except fur some beating 
I and calling ont at distant doors under¬ 
ground, to which uubody piiid any at¬ 
tention. 

A third man in uniform, whom Mr. 
Bucket Cfilled and to whom he whis¬ 
pered his instructions, went out; and 
then the tw'o others advised together, 
.while one wiote from Mr. Bucket’s 
subdued dictation. It was a descrip¬ 
tion of my mother that they were busy 
with ; for Mr. Bucket bruugljt it to me 
when it was done, and read it in a 
whisper. It was very acoarate indeed. 

The second officer, who had attended 
to it closely, then (xipied it cut, and 
^ called in anotlier lAan in uniform 
I (there were several in an outer room) 
who took it up and went away with it. 
All this was done witji the greatest 
dcs)mtcb, and without'the waste of a 
momeuto yet nobody wasiit all Ijurried. 
As soonTis the jiaper was sent out upon 
its travels, the two officers resumed 
their fqrmcr quiet work of writing with 
neatnesi>, aitj care. Mr, Bucket 
thonghtfui!;’ came and warmed the soles 
of his b<*.^s, firr' oue^ and then the 
other, at the fire. 

“Are you well wrapped up, Mi&s 
Snmmersou ? ” ,)ie asked me, as ids eyes 
met mine. “It’s a .desperate sharp 
night for a young lady^o he ont in. 

I told liim I cared for no weather, 
and w.as warmly clothed. 

. “It i^ny he a long job,” he oh- 
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served; “but so that it ends well, 
never loind, miss.” 

‘ * I pray to Heaven it may end well I ” 
said I. 

He nodded comfortingly. “You see, 
wliatevcr you do, don’t you go and fret 
yourself. You keep yourself cool, aud 
equal for atiytliiug that may happen ; 
uud it’ll be the better for you, the better 
for me, the better for Lady Dedlock, 
qnd the l)cttor tor Sir Leicester Bed- 
lock, Baronet.” 

lie was really very kind and gentle ; 
and as he td)ood before the fire warming 
1^ Imols, and rubbing his fac® with his 
forefinger, 1 felt a confidence iu bis 
Kjigacity which re-assured me. It was 
not yet a quarter to two, when I heard 
horses’ feet ana wheels outside. “ Now, 
MiasSuininerson,” said he “we are off, 
if you please ! ” ^ 

He gave me his arm, and the two 
officers oxiui’tcously bowed me out, and 
we fimml at the door a phaeton or 
barouche, with a postilion and post 
horses. Mr. Bucket handed me in, 
and took his own seat on the box. The 
mab in uniform whom he ha<i sent t-o 
fetch this equipage, then handed him 
up a dark lantern at his request; and 
when Iw Iiad given a few dii-ectious to 
the driver, we rattled away. 

I was fat- from sure that I was not in 

dream. We rattled with great 
rai>idity throimh such a labyrinth ofi 
streets, that Fsoou lost all idea where 
M'e were; excejit that we had crossed 
and rc-crossed the river, and still 
S(;emed to b^5 traversing a low-lying, 
water-side, ilenso neighbourhood 
narrow thoroughfares, chequered by 
docks and basins, high piles of wwe- 
Louses, swing-bridges, and m^sts of 
ships. * At length we stop])^ at the 
cotneiwof a little slim/ tun^mg, w'hich 
the wind from the rivli:,*/?(shmg up if, 
diri not puijly ;^n»d I my com- 
panu^«^*»-^^ the light ofimis lantern, in 
conference w.ith several mmi, who looked 
lik^ a mixture of ^police ami sailors. 
Against the movldering wall by which 
they stood, tfferc* w'as a bill, on which 
I c<mld discerri.tke wopls, “Found 
Brownkd ; ” .and this, and an insenp- 
tioii about. Brags, posscs^d me xith 
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the awful suspicion shadowed forth in 
our visit to that place. 

I had no need to remind myself that 
I was ijn»t there, by the indulgence of 
any feeling of mine, to increase the 
difficulties of the search, or to lessen its 
hopes, nr enhance its delays. I re¬ 
main^ quiet; but what 1 suffered in 
that dreadful spot I never C4iu forget. 
And still it was like the horror of a 
dream. A man yet dark and muddy, 
in long swollen sodden boots and a hat 
like them, was called out of a boat, 
and whisjHjred with Mr. Bucket, who 
went away with him down some slip¬ 
pery Btex>8—as if to look at something 
secret that he had to show. They came 
back, wiping their bands upon their 
Coats, after turning over something 
wet; but thank God it was not what 
I feared! 

After some further conference, Mr, 
Bucket (whom evoryboily seemed to 
know aud defer to) went in with the 
others at a door, and left me in the 
carriage ; while the driver walked up 
and down by his horses, to warm him¬ 
self. The tide was coming in, as I 
judged from the sound it made ; aud I 
cuuld*l)ear it break at the end of the 
alley, with .a little rush towards mo. 
It never did so—and I thought Jit did 
so, bundreis of times, in what can 
have been at the most a quarter of an 
hour, aud probably was less—-but the 
thought shuddered through me that it 
would cast my mother at the horses’ 
feet. 

Mr. Bucket came out afi;ain, exhort¬ 
ing the others to be vigilant, darkened 
bis lantern, pnd once more took his 
seat. “ Don’t >yu be alarmed, Mins 
SummersoD, on account of our coming 
down liAe,” he said, turning to me. 
“I only want to have everything in 
train, aud to know that it is in train 
by loifking after it myself. Get on, 
my lad 1 ” 

We appeared to retrace the way we 
had come. Not that I Ifad taken note 
of any ]>articular objccte in niy per¬ 
turbed state of mind, but judging froin 
the general churaqtcr ot the streets. 
W’e called at another, office <'r station 
for a minute, and crossed the river 
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again. During the whole of this time, 
and during the whole search, my com¬ 
panion, wrapped up on the never 
relaxed in his vigilance a single mo-1 
inent; but, when we crossed the bridge 
he seemed, if possible, to be more on 
the alert than before. He stood up to 
look over the parapet; he alighted, 
aud went hack after a shadowy female 
figure that flitted past us; and he 
gazed into the profound black pit of 
wrater, with a face that made my heart 
die within me. The river bad a fearful 
look, so overcast and secret, creeping 
away so &st between the low flat lines 
of shore : so heavy with indistinct and 
awful Bha))es, both of substance and 
shadow : so deatlilike and mysterious. 
I have seen it many times since then, 
by sunlight aud by moonlight, but 
never free from the impressions of that 
journey. In my memory, tho lights 
upon the bridge are always burning 
<li!u ; the cutting wind is eddying round 
the homeless woman w’hora we pass ; 
the monotonous wheels are whirling 
on ; and the light of the carriage lamps 
reflected back, looks palely in upon me 
—a face, rising out of the i’eaded 
w'ator. 

Clattering and clattering'throagb the 
empty* streets, we came at iength from 
the j)avement on to dark smooth roads, 
and began to leave the houses behind 
118 . After a while, I recognised the 
familiar way toSaipt Alhaus. At Barnet, 
fresh horses w'ere ready for us, aud we 
ehaiiged aud went on. It was very 
cold indeed ; and the open country was 
white with snow, though none was 
falling then. * 

** An old acquaintance of yours, this 
road, Miss Summerson,” sjaid Mr. 
Bucket, cheei’fuily. 

“Yes/* I relumed. **Have you 
gathered any intelligence ! ” 

“None that can be quite depended 
on as yet,*^ he answerc(l; “hut it*s 
early times a« yet.” 

He had gone into every late or early 
public-house where there was a light 
(they were not a few at that time, the 
road being then much frequented by 
(trovers), and had got <lbwn to talk to 
the turnpike keepers. I had heard 


him ordering drinjc, and chinking mo¬ 
ney, and making himself agreeable and 
merry eveiywhere; but whenever he 
took his seat upon the bo:t again, bis 
face resuiued its watchful steady look, 
and he always said to the driver in 
the same business tone, “Get on, my 
lad !” 

With all these stojipages, it was 
between five and six o’clock and we 
were yet a few miles short of Saint 
AHrans, when he came out of one of these 
houses aud handed me in a cup of tea. 

“Drink it, Miss Summersou,, it’ll 
do you go<)(\. You *re beginning to g^- 
more yourself now, ain’t yon ? ” 

I thanked Ivm, aud said 1 hoped 

so. 4 

“You n^as what you may call stunned 
at first,” he returned; “and Lord ! 
Ko wonder. Don’t speak loud, my 
dear. It’s all right. She’s on a- 
head.” 

I don’t know what joyful exclamation 
I made, or vi'as going to make, but he 
put up his finger, and I stopped my¬ 
self. 

’“Passed through here on foot, this 
evening, about eight or nine. I heard 
of her first at the archway toll, over at 
Highgato, but couldn’t mal^ quite 
sure. Traced her all along, ^on and off. 
Picked her up atone place, and dropped 
her at another ; but she’s before us 
’now, safe. Take hold this cup and 
saucer, Ostler. Now, if you wasn’t 
brought up to the butter trade, l(a»k 
out and sec if you can catch half-a- 
crowii in your t’other hand. One, two, 
three, and there you are ! Now, my 
lad, try a gallop !>” 

were soon in Saint Albans, and 
alightt.i a little before day, when I was 
just l>egib;iing to arrange and compfe- 
hend the o'l^ijrr'ices of the night, and 
really to beUCvb that they were not a 
dream. LejtVlng Cue cariia^e^ the 
j>osting-hous€/and ordering freSfiuorses 
to ke ready, my companion gave me 
his arm, and we >fent towards hom€. 

“As this is you^ regular abode, 
Miss Summersou, you see,he observed, 
“I should like to know whether you Ve 
been asked for by any stronger answer¬ 
ing the doer;rlptiun, or whether Mr. 
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Jartidyce has. I don't much expect it, 
but it might be.” 

ascended the hill, he looked 
about him with u sharp eye—the day 
was now breaking—and reminded me 
that I had come down it one night, as 
I had reason for remembering, with my 
little servant and poor Jo : whom he 
called Toughey. 

wondered how he knew that. 

“When you passed a man upon the 
road, just yonder, you know,” safd 
Mr. Bucket.* 

YesJ I rcmembciX'd that too, very 

wMl. 

“That was me,” said Mr. Bucket. 

Seeing my surprise, He w'ent on : 

“ I drove do^u in a gig that after¬ 
noon, to look after that boy. You 
might have heard my wheels when you 
came o\tt U) look after him yourself, for 
I was aware of you and your little maid 
going up, when I was walking the 
horse dow n. Making an inquir y or two 
about him in the town, I soon heard 
what company ho was in ; and was 
coming among the brick-fields to lool^ 
for him, when I observed you bringing 
him home liei’e.” 

“ ILuyie committed any crime ? ” I 
asked. 

“None was charged against him,” 
siiid Mr. Bucket, coolly lifting oft’ l is 
bat; “but I sunposc he wasn’t over-par¬ 
ticular. No. "^liat 1 wanted him for, 
was in connexion with keeping this 
very matter of Lady Bedlock quiet. He 
had been inakjng his tongue more free 
than welcome,'^ to a small accidentj»l 
servioc he had boon paid for by the de-^ 
ceased Mr. Tulkinghorrf; and it wouldi^t 
do, at any sort ol' price, to haveJi^ 
playing those games. So iiaving,?^rned 
thins ouVof London, I made aiyol'tornoou 
•f it to w'am him to koftjj^i'fift of it now*j 
hq.«icw( away^ aniniig) mryjcr from it, 
and m. iufaiu a bright out that I 
didn’t catch him coming l^k again.” 

“Poor creature !” ^aid I. 

“roor enough,” assented Mr. Bucket, 
“and tropble^no^gh, and well enough 
away from London, .or anywhere else.] 
I was regularly ‘turned on my back 
when I found* him taken up by your 
‘estabUghmeut, I do iissqie 


I asked him why ? “ Why, my 

dear ? ” sjiid Mr. Bucket. “ Naturally 
there was no end to his tongue then. 
Be might as well have been born with 
a yard and a half of it, and a remnant 
over.” 

Although I remember this conversa¬ 
tion now, my head was iu confusion at 
the time, and my power of attention 
hardly did more tlmii enable me to un¬ 
derstand that ho ehtci'ed into these par¬ 
ticulars to dlvei*t me. With the same 
kind intention, manifestly, he often 
spoke to me of iudiiTerent things, while 
his face was busy with the one object 
that we had in view, lie still pursued 
this subject, as we turned in at the 
garden gate. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Bucket. “Here 
we are, and a nice retired }>lace it is. 
Puts a man in mind of tire country 
bouse in the Woodpecker lapping, that 
was known by the smoke which so 
gracefully curled. They’re early with 
the kitchen fire, and that denotes good 
spivauts. But what you’ve alwayt 
got to be careful of with servants, is, 
w! 0 comes to see ’em ; you never know 
what they’re up to, if you don’t know 
that. And another thing, my dear. 
Whenever you find a young man behind 
the kitchen <^)or, you give that young 
man in charge on suspicion of being se¬ 
creted in a dwelling-house with au uu- 
lawful purpose.” : 

We were now in front of the bouse; 
he looked attentively and doi^ly at the 
gravel for footprints, before lie raised 
his eyes to the windows. * 

. “Du you generally put that elderly 
young gentleman in the same room, 
when he’s on a fisit here, Miss Sum- 
inersuu ?”• he inquired, glancing at Mr. 
Skimpole’s usual chamber. 

“You know Mr. Skimpolo ! ” said I. 

“ Whi^t do you cMl him again?” 
returned Mr. Bucket, bending down 
his ear. “Skimpolc, is it? I’ve 
often wondered what his name might 
be. Skimpole. Not John. I ^jiould 
say, nor yet Jacob ?” 

“Harold,” I tol(^bim. 

‘ ‘ Harold. Yes. HjP’s queer bird 
is Harold,” said Mr.'Bucket, eyeing*, 
me with great cxp>\j8ion. 
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‘He is a singular cliaraoter,” said “Bounds, myidear?” returned Mr. 
I. Bucket. “Bounds? Now, MissSum- 

‘No idea of money,” observed Mr. inerson, I’ll give you a piece of adyicc 
Bucket.—“ He takes it though !” that your husbaud will 6nd useful when 
I involuntarily returned for answer, yon are happily married and have got a 
that I perceived Mr. Bucket knew him. family about you. 'Whenever a person 
“Why, now I’ll tell you. Miss Sum- says to you that they are as innocent 
raerson,” he rejoined. “Your mind as can be in all concerning money, look 
will be all the better for not running on well after your own money, for they 
one point too continually, and I’ll tell are dead certain to collar it, if they 
you tor a change. It was him as can. Whenever a person iiroclaims to 
pointed out to me where Toughey was. you ‘ In worldly matters I’m a child,’ 
I made up my mind, that night, to you consider that th.at perron is only a 
come to the door and ask for Toughey, crying off from being held accountable, 
if that was .all; but, willing to try a and that you have got that person’s 
move or so first, if any such was on the number, and it’s Nnmljcr One. Now, 
board, I just pitched up a morsel of I am not a {joetic-al man myself, exce].t 
gravel at that window where I saw a in a vowil w'ay when it goes round a 
shadow. As soon as Harold opens it company, but I ’in a pnactioal one, and 
and I have bad a look at him, thinks I, that’s my experience. So’s this rule, 
you ’re the man for me. So I smoothed I Fast and loose in one thing. Fast and 
him down a bit, about not wanting to j loose in everything. I never knew it 
disturb the family after they was gone fail. No more will you. Nor no one. 
to bed, and alaiut its being a thing to With which caution to the unwary, my 
he regretted that charitable young Iiwiies dear, I take the liberty of pulling this 
should harbour vagrants; and then, here bell, and so go back to our busi- 
wtieu I pretty well understood his ways, 'less.” 

I said, I should consider a fypunnote I believe it had not licen for a mo- 
well bestowed if I could relieve the ment out of bis mind, any more than it 
premises of Tonghey wHliout causing had b<«n out of my mind, or ^ut of his 
any .noise or trouble. Then says he, face. The whole household were amazed 
lifting up his eyebrows (n the gayest j to .see me, without any notice, at that 
way, ‘it’s no use mentioning a fypun -1 time in the morning, and so aecom- 
note to me, my friend, because I'm * punied; and their surprise was not 
mere child in such matters, and have diminished by my inquiries. No one, 
no idea of money.’ Of coarse I under- however, ha<l been there. It could not 
stood what bis taking it so easy meant; be doubted that this was the truth, 
and being now quite sure he was the “Then, Miss Summeipon,” aaid my 
man for me, I wrapped the note round |gompanion, “we can’t be too soon at 
, little stone and thre.w it up to him. | the cottage where those bricki..nkors 
Well ! Ho laughs^ and beams, and u^e to be found. Mo.st inquiries there 
looks as innocent as you like, and says, I Ic.’ye to you, if you’ll lie so good as 
‘ But I don’t know the valuC of these to maV ’em. The uaturalest way is 
things. What am 1 tc do with’ this ? ’ the best'*'’ay, ^d the naturalcrt way is 
‘Spend it, sir,’ says I. ‘But I shall [‘'■your own * 

he taken in,’he aays, ‘they won’t give We set q*F agaj imnjpdlately. ,On 
me the right change, I shall losg it, it’s arriving at tfie cottage, wa* found it, 
no use to me.’ Lord, - you never saw shut np, ana apparently deserted ; but 
such a face &s he carried it with ! Of out of tlie neigltbours wlio knew^ me, 
courq,i he told me where to find Toughey, and who came out when-1 was trying to 
and I found him.” make some one hean, in&nugd me that 

1 regarded this ,as very treacherous I the two women and their husbands now 
on the part of. Mr. Sjcimpolc towards j livud together in andthqr house, made 
my guardian, and as pa.ssing the usual of loose rough bricks, which stood on 
bounds of his chil^lish innocence. I the mnrgin'of the piece of gr'oupd wherd 
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the kilns were, and l^liorethe long rows 
of bricks were drying. We lost no 
time in repairing to this plucc, which 
was within a few hundred yards ; and 
as the door stood ajar, 1 pushed it 
oi>en. 

There were only three of them sitting 
at breJikfast; the child lying asleep on 
a bed in the coniei*. It was Jenny, the 
mother of the dead child, who was ab¬ 
sent. The other woman rose on seeing 
me ; and the men, though they were^as 
usual, sulkjr and silent, each gave me 
a luoVose nod of recognition. A look 
phssed 1‘ctweeu them when Mr. Backet 
followed me in, and I was suri)rised to 
si'c that tlie woman 'evidently knew 
iiini. • , 

I hrnl tisked leave to enter of course. 
Liz (the only name by which I knew 
her) rose to give me her own chair, bu{ 
I sat down on a. stovM near the fire, and 
Mr. Bucket took a corner of the bed¬ 
stead. Dfowthat I bad to speak, and 
was among peoi»Ie with whom I was 
not familiar, I became conscious of 
btung huiTieil and giddy. It was vc^y 
difficult to begin, and 1 could not help 
bursting into tears. 

“ LizJ’ aaid I, “I have come a long 
way in the night and through the snow, 
to inquire Jifter a lady— 

“Who has been here, you know,” 
Mr. Bucket struck in, addressing tbe j 
whole group, witl> a composed propitia¬ 
tory face ; “that’s the Indy the young ' 
Ia<ly means. The Ia<iy that was here 
last night yoij ki 

“Aud wbotold you as there waeanjj- 
bod;»i-l>crc ?” iaquiml Jenny’s husbam^ 
w ho li!td made a stu l^ stop in bis 
iug, to listen, and now measured^im 
with his eye. 

J*A 4 )crsnn of the ^me Michael 
Jackson, in a blue waistco;A 

wjth a double rw^f i^her of pearl 
buttons,’*. Mr. BuckofT immtKliately 
answered. 

“He batt as goq|jl mind* his Wn 
business, wlirigver ho is,” growled the 
man. 

‘He’s out of Qjnployment, I be¬ 
lieve,” paid Mr.* Bucket, apologetically 
fi>r Micl>acl Jackson, “^nd so gpts 
• tiilkip^.” • 


The woman had not resumed her 
chair, but stood falteiing with her hand 
upon its broken back, looking at me. 

I thought she would have spoken to me 
privately, if she had dared. She was 
still in this attitude of uncertainty, 
when her husband, who was eating 
with a lump of bread and fat in ono 
hand, and his clasp-knife in the other, 
struck the handle of bis knife violently 
on the table, and Wld her with an oath 
to mind her buBlness <at any rate, and 
sit down. 

“I should like to have seen Jenny 
very much,” aiid T, “fi»r I am sure 
she would have told me all she could^ 
about this lady, whom I am very 
anxious indeed—you cannot think bow 
anxious—to overtake. Will Jenny be 
here soon ? Wliere is she ?” 

The womau had a great desire to 
answer, but the man, with another 
ojith, openly kicked at her foot with his 
heavy boot. He left it to Jenny’s hus¬ 
band to say what he chose, and after a 
dogged silence the latter turned his 
shaggy hood h)wards me. 

“I’m not partial to gentlefidks com¬ 
ing in4k) my place, as you’ve heerd me 
say afore now, I tidnk, miss. I let 
their ])Iaces Ijc, and it’s curou| they 
can’t let ny i)lace be. Tliere’d be a 
j)relty sbine made if I was to go a 
jiwiaitin them, I think. Howsoever, I 
don’t so much complain of you as of 
l^some others; and I’m agreeable to 
j make you a civil answer, tliongh I give 
notice that I'm not a goingjto be drrtwed 
like a badger. Will Jenny be here 
f soon ? No sh^ won’t. Where is she ? 
She’s gone up tojiunnun.” 

“Did she go last night?” I asked. 

“Did%hc go last night? Ah ! she 
went last night,” he answered, with a 
sulky jerk of his head. 

“But was she here when the lady 
came ? And what did tlm -lady say to 
her ? And where is the huly gone ? 

I l>eg and pmy you to^lx) fto kind tis to 
tell me,” said I, “mr 1 am great 
distress to know*.” 

“If my master ydtoid let me si)eak, 
and not say a yord ofYanu —” the wo¬ 
mau timidly began. 

“Your masiei,’'^aid her husbi^ud, 
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muttering an imprecation with bIow 
emphasis, “will break your neck, if 
you meddle with wot don't concern 
you." 

After another silence, the husband 
of the absent woman, turning to me 
again, answered me with his usual 
grumbling unwillingness. 

“Wos Jenny here when the lady 
come ? Yes, she wos here when the 
lady come. Wot did the lady say to 
her ? Well, I’ll tell you what the lady 
said to her. She said ‘ You remember 
me as come one time to talk to you 
about the young lady as had been a 
wisitirig of you ? You remember me 
as give you soinethink handsome for a 
handkercher wot she bad left?’ Ah, 
she remembered. So we ail did. 


“Come, then I^ he gruffly cried to 
her. “You hear what she says. Cut it 
short, and tell her.” 

“ Bad,” replied the woman. “ Tale 
and oxbaustefl. Very bad.” 

“ Bid she speak much ? ” 

‘■'Not much, but her voice was 
hoarse.” 

She answered, looking all the while 
at her husband for leave. 

“Was she faint?” said I. “Bid 
she eat or drink here ? ” 

“ Go on t ” said the husliand, in an¬ 
swer to her look. “ Toll her and cut it 
short.” 

“She had a little w'ater, Miss, and 
Jenny fetched her some bread and tea. 
But she hardly touched ii.” 

“And when sho went from here”—I 


Well, then, wos that young lady up at 
the house now ? No, she warn’t up at 
the house now. Well, then, lookee 
here. The kidy w'as upon a journey all 
alone, strange as we might think it, and 
coiiltl she rest herself w'here you’re a 
aetten, for a hour or so. Yes she could, 
and BO she did. Then she went—it 
migld be at twenty mmute.s past eleven, 
and it might be at twenty minutefc past | 
twelve; we ain’t got no watches here 
to kn«iw the time by, nor yet clocks. 
Where did she go? ItAm’t know 
■where sho go’d. She W'ent one way, 
and Jenny wont another; one went|^ 
right to Lunnun, and t’other went right * 
from it. That’s all about it. Ask this 
man. He heerd it all, and see it all. 
He knows.”. 

The other man repeated, “That’s 
all about it.” , 

“Was the lady cryjng ?” I inquired. 

“ Bevil a bit,” ret\irued the first 
man. “ Her shoes was the v^rse, and 
her clothes was the worse, but she 
warn’t—not as I sec.” 

The woman sat with her a rms crossed, 
and her eyea upon the grotuid. Her 
husband had irume<l his seat a little, so 
as to face hef; a'Jyi kept his hammer- 
like hr»id upon the table, as if it were 
in readiness to exlcute his threat if she 
diih)beyed him. 

“I hoiie you/will not object to rny 


was proceeding, when Jenny’s husband 
impatiently took me up. 

“When she went from here, she went 
light aw/iy Nor’ard by the liigh road. 

I Ask on the road if you doubt me, and 
see if it warn’t so. Now, there's the 
I end. That’s all about it.” 

,.1 glanced at my conijianion; and 
finding that he had already risen and 
was ready to depiirt, thanked them fur 
w hat they had told me, and ^pok iny 
leave. The woman looked full at Mr. 
Bucket as he went out, and he looked 
full at her. 

“Now, Miss Sumn]€^.son,” he said 
to me, as we walke<l \iuiekly away. 
“They’ve got her ladyship’s watch 
among ’em. That’s a positive fact.” 

“ You saw it ? ” I exclaimed, 
r. “ Justasgffod ns saw it,* ’ be returned. 

“ Else "why should he talk alun*^ his 
‘wenty minutes^ past,’ and about his 
ha^s*^ no watch to t« ll the time by ? 
Twenty minutes ! He don’t usually 
cut las iHnc so hue us th.'vt.w lf*]ic , 
ftorncs to hjiHk.h'T irs, it’s as much as kc 
does. Now, ^ou ' either her 

sbip gave hii^.thut watch, ot be took ^ 
it. I think she gave it him. Now, 
whit • should sl^c give it him 
\\ hat should she give it birn for ? 

He repeated this ^ues^iou pj himself 
several tinies^ as wtt,hurried on; ap)>car- 
ing to iMilance between a variety of an- 


Hsking your wife,” said I, “how the sw^rs that m-ose iu his mind, 

lads looked ?” “ If time*could be spared,” suid Mr. * 
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Bucket—“-which is only thing that dismount from his saddle and lead him 

caii^t be spared in this case—1 might at last. 

got it out of that woman ; but it’s too I could cat nothing) and could not 
doubtful a chance to trust to, under sleep ; and I grew so nervous under 
])res€nt circumstances. They are up to those delays, and the slow paceatwhidi 
keeping a close eye upon her, and any we travelled, that 1 had an unreasonable 
fool knows tliat a poor creetur like her, desire uiwn me to get out and walk, 
beaten and kicked and scarred and Yielding to iny companion's better 
bruised from head to fcjot, will stand by sense, however, I remained where I 
tlie husband that ill uses her, through was. All this time, kept fresh hy a 
tiiick and thin. There's something certain enjoyment of the work in wliieh 
kept back. It’s a }dty but what ym he was engaged, he was up and dohmat 
Lad seen tho^other w(unan.” every house we came to ; addressing 

I regretted it exceedingly; for she people whom he luid never beheld bfjfore, 
wufc^very grateful, and 1 felt sure as old acquaintances; running in to 
wouhl have resisted no entreaty of warm himself at every fire he saw ; 
mine. * talking and drinking and shaking hands 

“It's possiMe, Miss Summerson,” at every bar and tap; friendly with 
said Mr. Backet, pondering* on it, every waggmer, wheelwriglit, black* 
“ that her ladyship sent her up to Lon- smith, and toll-taker ; yet never seem- 
di'u with s(niie word f)r you, and it’s ring to lose time, and always mounting 
p(>ssil)le that her husband got the watch to the box again with his watchful, 
to let her go. It don’t come out alto- steady fiice, and his business-like <iet 
getlier jdain as to please imi, but it's on, my lad !” 

on tlie cards. Now, I don’t tuko kindly When w'c were changing horses the 
t(* laying out the money of Sir Leicester next time, he cjimo from the stable 
Bedlock, Baronet, on thes5 Houghs, yard, with the wet snow encrusted njK>u 
and I don't SCO my way t*) llie usefulness him, and dropping off' him—jdashing 
of it at present. No ! So far, our and crashing through it to his wet 
load. Miss Summerson, is for’ard krioes, as he bad been doing frequently 
traight aJieaJ—and keeping everything since left Saint Albans—and spoke 
quiet!” • to me at the carriage sivlc. * 

We called at home once more, that I “Keep uj? your si>irits. It's cer- 
niight semi a hasty note to my guar-' tainly true that she came on here, Miss 
dian, and then hurried back to where Summerson. There's not a doubt of 
we had left the carriage. The horses the dress by this time, and tUc>^dress 
were brought out as soon as we were has been seen here.” 
seen coming, and we were on the road “Still on fo<»t said I. 
again ill a feNvVuinutes. “ Still on foot. 1 tbmk*the gentle- 

It Vad set in snowing at ilaybreak,jyman you mentioned must be the point 
and it now snowed hard. Tlie air w’ai^she’s aiming aft ; and yet I don’t like 
so thick w'ith tl»c <ljirkucss of tbe_,tkay his living down iw her own part of the 
and the density of the fall, we country, ^either.’* 

^oouid sge but a very little way'in any “ I know so little,” said I. “There 
ilirectioB. Although i^'wa.s cxtjemol)^| may be some one else nearer here, of 
cobl, the snow wai^mt^aVtially frozen, whom I never heard.” 
aii^ it clwqrnM—wicli a^uiml as if it “That's true. But whatever you 
'were a beach of small shells —under do, don’t you fall a cryii^r, ray dear ; 
the lioofs of the horses, into ^^lire and and don’t you worry \ouij*elf no more 
wattV. They .someliTiios Blip]K;d and than you can lndp. ^*t-on, my lad ! *’ 
floundered for<^ ^lile together, ami we The sleet fell all Vliat day tfiiceas- 
w'ere obliged io.cmne to a stinidstiU to ingly. a thick mist cJme on early, and 
rtat them. One horse fel> three times it never rose or iighA'iiVl for a moment, 
in this first stage, and trembled so, and Such roads I lAd never seen. I som€<^ 
'was 60 shaiftn, that the dfiver lmd*to times feared we had missed the*,way 
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and got into the ploughed grounds, 
or the marshes. If I ever thought 
of the time I had been out, it pre¬ 
sented itself as an indefinite period of 
great duration; and I seemed, in a 
strange way, never to have been free 
from the anxiety under which I then 
laboured.” 

As we advanced, I began to feel 
misgivings that my companion lost con¬ 
fidence. Ho was the same as before 
with all the roadside people, but he 
looked graver when he sat by bimself 
on the box. I saw his finger uneasily 
going across and acros.s bis mouth, 
during the whole of one long weary 
stage. 1 overheard that be began to 
ask the diivcrs of coaches and other 
vehicles coming towards us, what 
passengers they had seen in other 
coaches and vehicles that were in ad¬ 
vance. Their replies did not encourage 
him. He alw.ays gave we a re-assnr¬ 
ing beck of his finger, and lift of his 
eyelid as he got upon the box again ; 
but be seemed jicrplexed now, when be 
said, “ (Jet on, my lad I ” 

At last, when we were changing, he 
fold me that be bad lost the track of 
the dre-ss so long tliat ho bega.) to be 
surprised. It was nothing, he said, to 
lose «(pch a track for one while, and to 
take it np for another whilo, and so on ; 
but it liad disappeared here in an un- 
accountelde manner, and we had nof 
come upon it since. This corroborated 
the apprehensions I had formed, when 
he began to look at direction-]ioats, 
and to leave the carriage at moss roads 
for a quarter of an hour at a time, , 
while he explored them. But, I was 
not to be down-hearted, he told me; for 
it was as likely as not tliat the next 
stage might set us right agaih. 

Tlic next stage, however, ended as 
that one ended; we had no new 
clue. There was a spaoious inn here, 
solitary, but' a comfi>rtable substantial 
building, and as we drove in under a 
large gateway before I knew it, where 
a landlady and tier pretty daughters 
came to the carriage door, entreating 
me to alight aneV x-fresh myself while 
the horses were (uaki ng ready, I thought 
it would he uncharitable to refuse. 


They took mo up staire to a warm room, 
and left me there. 

It was at the corner of the house, I 
remember, looking two ways. On one 
side, to a slable-yard open to a bye- 
road, where the ostlers wore unharness¬ 
ing the Splashed and tired horses 
from the muddy carriage ; and beyond 
that, to the bye-road itself, across 
which the sign was heavily swinging : 
on the other side, to a wood of dark 
pine-trees. Their branches were en¬ 
cumbered with snow, and it silently 
dropped off in wet heaps while I stood 
at the window. Niglit was settin^in, 
and its Weakness was enhanced by the 
contrast of tlio pictured fire glowing 
and gloaming in the wipdow-pane. As 
I looked among the stems of tlie trees, 
and followed tlio discolored marks in 
the snow whore the thaw was sinking 
into it and undermining it, I thought 
of the motherly face brightly set off by 
daughters that had jusi now welcomed 
me, and of my mother lying down in 
such a wn(xl to die. 

I was frightened when I fonnd them 
all about me, but I remembered that 
before 1 fainted I tried very hard not 
to do it; and that was some little com¬ 
fort. They cushioned me i>j), on a 
large sofa by the fire ; and then the 
comely landkady told me that I must 
travel no fiirtlier to-nigbt, but must go 
to bed. But, this put^-me into such a 
tremble lest tliey should detjiin me 
there, that she soon recalled her words, 
and compromised for a rest of half-an- 
liour. 

A good endearing cr&ture she was. 
She, and her three fair girls all SI/busy 
Etwout me. 1 was to take but soup and 
broiled fowl, while Mr. Bucket dried 
bim-seir. and dined elsewhere but I 
could not do it when a snug rolliid 
‘uvble was prof/kitly spread by the fire¬ 
side, though* I v». 'Verjs- unwilling^b* 
disappoint thtni. However, I could 
take some toast and some hot negus ; 
and as 1 really eenjoyed tliat refresh¬ 
ment, it made some reco^ipense. 

I’uuctnal to the time, at. the half- 
hour’s end tjie earj-iage came rumbling 
under the gateway, and they took me 
dawn, wartned, refrc3be4.. comfuitod 
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by kindness, and safe (I assured them) 
not to faint any more^ After I had got 
in and had taken a grateful leave of 
them all, the youngest daughter—a 
blooming girl of nineteen, who was to 
be the first married, they had Udd me 
—got upon the carriage step, reached 
in, and kissed me. I have never seen 
her, from that hour, but I think of her 
to this hour as my friend. 

The transparent windows with the 
lire and light, looking so bright and 
warm from the cold darkness out ^of 
doors, were soou gone, and again we 
wc}^ 'crushing and churning tlie loose 
show. We went on witli toil enough ; 
but the dismal ro.ads were not much 
worse than they had been, and the 
stage was oufj nine miles. , My cora- 
paniuii smoking on the box—I Lad 
thought at the last inn of bt^gging him 
to dd so, when I saw him skuiding at a* 
great fire in a comfortable cloud of 
tobacco—was as vigilant as ever ; and 
as quickly down and up again, when 
wo came to any human abode or any 
humau creature. Ho had lighted his 
little dark lantern, which seemed to bo 
a favourite with him, for we bad lam]^ 
to the carriage ; and every u(»w and 
then he^uruoil it upon me, to see that 
I wus doing well. There was a folding- 
window the carriage-head, but I 
never closed it, for it seemed like shut¬ 
ting out hope. 

Wc came bAhe end of the stage, and 
still the lost trace was not recovered. 
I looked at him anxiously when we 
stopped to change ; but I knew by his 
yet graver face, as he stood watching 
thf^^tlcrs, that he had heard nothing^ 
Almost iu an instant afterwards, 
leaned back in my seat, ho looke<l in, 
with his lighted lantern in hio hand, 
an excited and quite different man. 

‘ ‘ Whit is it ? ” 4aid I, starting. 

Jfl she here ? *^4 

“No,•.no? Hoiitj dve^ive yourself, 
my dear. Nobody's here. But IVe 
got it! ” 

The crystajUsea snow was in Ins eye¬ 
lashes, iu li^ir, lying in ridges on 
his dress. 'He h^d to shake it from 
his face, and get hia breath, before he 
spoke to mo. * 


“Now, Miss Summerson,” said he, 
beating his finger on the apron, “don't 
you be disappointed at what I'm a 
going to do. You know me. I'm 
Inspector Bucket, and you can trust 
me. We’ve come a long way; never 
mind. Four horses out there for the 
next stage up ! Quick I" 

There was a commotion in the yard, 
and a man camo running out of the 
stables to know “if he meant up or 
dow'n ? ’* 

“Up, I tell you I Up! Ain’t it 
English ? Up ! ” 

“Up?” said I, astonished. “To 
London ! Are we going back ? ” 

“Miss Summerson,” he answered, 
“back. Straight back as a die. YoU* 
know me. Don't be afraid. I ’ll 
follow the other, by G— 

* ‘ The other ? ” I rei>eated. * * Wlio ?” 

“You called her .Tenny, didn’t you? 
I ’ll follow her. Bring those two pair 
out here, for a crown a man. Wake up, 
soiqe of you ! ’* 

“You wdll not desert this lady w’c 
are in search of; you will not abandon 
her on such a night, and in such a 
state of mind as I know her to i>e in ! ” 
said in an agony, and grasping bis 
hand. 

“You are right, my dear, T won’t. 
But 1 ’ll follow the other. Looit alive 
here witli ?hcm horses. Send a man 
for’ard in the saddle to the next stage, 
^nd let him send another for'ard again, 
and order four on, up, right through. 
My darling, don't you be afraid ! ” 

These orders, and the way in which 
he ran about tbe yard, urging them, 
caused a general excitement that was 
scarcely less Ijowildering to me than 
the sudden change. But, in the height 
of the epnfusion, a mounted man gal¬ 
loped away to order the relays, and our 
horses wei’e ])ut to with great ai>eetl. 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Bucket, jump¬ 
ing to ins seat, and looking in again— 
“you'll excuse me if J’lij too familiar 
—don’t you fiet and v'or|y yourself no 
more than you can hljli).* I say nothing 
else at present; buiyou knowtue, my 
deor; now, don’t yc*?” 

I emleavuured Id Jay that I knew he 
was far more Capable than I of deciding 
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•w ha^ we oapbt to do; but was he sare 
that this was right f Could I not go 

forward by myself in search of-1 

grasped his hand again in my distress, 
and whispered it to him—of my own 
mother. 

“ My dear,” he answered, “ I know, 
I know, and would I put you wrong, 
do you think ? Inspector Bucket. Now 
yon know me, don’t you ? ” 

What could I say but yes ! 

“ Then yon keep up as good a heart 


ns you can, and you rely upon me for 
standing by yom no Icas than by Sir 
Leicester Dedlock, Baronet. Nos, are 
you right there ? ” 

“ All right, sir ! ” 

“Off she goes, then. And get on, 
my lads ! ” 

We were again upon the melancholy 
road by which we had come ; tearing 
up the miry sleet and thawing snow, 
as if they were torn un bv a water¬ 
wheel. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

A WISTRY DAT ASD RI8HT. 


Slat, iropassrve, as behoves its breed-1 
ing, the Dedlock town house carries j 
itself as usual towards the street of 
dismal grandeur. There are powdered 
heads from time to time in the little 
windows of the hall, looking out at'the 
iintaacd powder falling all day from the 
sky; and, in the same oonservatory, 
there is poach blossom turning itself 
exotically to the great hall fire from the 
nipping weather out of doors. “It is 
given out that my Lady has gone down 
into Lincolnshire, but is expected to 
return presently. * 

Rumour, busy overmuch, however, 
will not go down into Lincolnshire. It* 
persi.sts in flitting and chattering about 
town. It knows that that poor unfor¬ 
tunate man, Su' Leicester, has been 
sadly used, t It hears, my dear child, 
all sorts of shocking things. It makes 
the world of five miles round, quite 
merry. Jfot to kno-' that there is 
something wrong at the Dedloqks’ is to 
augur yourself unknown. One of the 
lieachy-cheeked charmers with the skele¬ 
ton throats, is already apprised of all 
the principal circumstances that will 
come out before the Lords, on Sir Lei- 
cesitcr’s applicatipn for -a bill of di¬ 
vorce. ■ “I 

At JCazc and Srarkle’s the jewellers, 
and at Sheen andjGloss’s the mercers, 
if is and will be loi* several hours the 
topic of the age, the feature of the cen¬ 


tury. Tile patronesses of tho.se eshi- 
iblishments, albeit so loftily inscrutable. 
Ix'ing as nic.ely weighed and measureil 
1 there as any other article of the stock • 
I in-trade, are perfectly undcratood in this 
I new fashion by the rawest hand behind 
the counter. “ Our people, Mr. .Tone.s,” 
said Blaze and Sparkle to tlie hand in 
(Question on engaging him, “oiir jieople, 
sir, are sheep—mere sheep. Where two 
or three marked ones go, all the rest 
follow. Keep those two or^hree in 
your eye, Mr. .J()iie.s, and ypu have the 
flock.” So, likewi.se, Slieen and Gloss 
to their ,Tone.s, in reference to knowing 
where to have the faslt'onalile people, 
and how to iiring what tliey (Sheen and 
Gloss) ehoose, into fashion. On similar 
unerring principles, Mr. Sliuidery the 
librarian, and indeed tlis* great farmer 
gorgeous sheep, admits this vctj;,dav, 
V.^Why yes, sir,, there certainly are 
reports concerning Lady Dedlock, very 
current indeed among my high con¬ 
nexion, sir. Ton see, my high epn- 
i^exion must talk about somet'dng, sir ; 
and it’s only to'^t a r’bject into vogue 
with one or tiJg laifJes I ccflilij .name, to 
make it go down with the wliole. Jnst 
whafi I should have done' with those 
ladies,' sir, in tb? case of any noi^lty 
you had left to me to feeing in, they 
have done of themsmves'' in this ease 
through knowing Lady Dedlock, and 
being i>erbai» a little innocently jealous 
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of her too, sir. Too *11 find, sir, that 
thia topic will he vefy popular among 
my high connexion. If it had been a 
speculation, sir, it would have brought 
money. And when I say so, you may 
trust to iny being right, sir; fur I have 
made it my business to study niy high 
connexion, and to be able to wind it up 
like a clock, sir.** 

Thus rumour thrives in the capital, 
and will not go down into Lincolnshire. 
Ky half-past five, post meridian, Horae 
(}uards‘ lime, It \\a& even elicited a b^w 
remark from Honorable Mr. Stables, 
whioji'hids fair to outshine the old one, 
oil’ which he has so long rested his col¬ 
loquial reputation. This sparkling sally 
is to the effect that, although be always 
kuew she wus^ie best-groomed womau 
in the stud, he had no idea sne was a 
bulter. It is immensely received in 
turf-circlos. 

At feasts and festivals also : in lir- 
luaiiieuts she has often graced, and 
among constellations she outshone but 
yosterday, slie is still tho prevalent sub- 
joit. AVhat is it ? Who is it? When 
was it? Where was it ? llow was it ? 
She is discussed hy her dear friends 
with all the gcnteelest slang in vogue, 
with the hist new word, the last new 
manner, the last new drawl, and the 
perfection of» polite inditlcronce. A re¬ 
markable feaUire of the tlieriie is, that 
it is found to be so inspiring that seve¬ 
ral people comi7 out upon it who never 
came out before—positively say things ! 
W'illiam Bulfy carries one of these 
sinartnesscs from the place where he 
dines, down the House, where tb§ 
Whi^ for his jMirty hands it about with’ 
his snuff-box, to keep men together who 
want to be off, with such effect that the 
B{>eakev (who has had it privately in- 
,8inuate4 h^to his own ear under the 
corner of iiis wig) cries* “Order at thwj 
b^!** three tiu24«» mffio^t making an 
impression,. ® ' 

’ And not the least amazing circum¬ 
stance coiinedled with ^er being vagi<fcly 
the '{own talk, .is, that people hovering 
on the confine.^ of^Mr. Shwldery*8 high 
connexion,' people whj> know nothing and 
ever did know nothing about her, 
think it essential to their reputation to 
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pretend that she is their topic too f and 
to rctziil her at second-baud with the 
last now word and the last new man¬ 
ner, and the last new drawl, and the 
last new polite indifference, and all the 
rest of it, all at second-hand but con¬ 
sidered equal to new, in inferior sys¬ 
tems and' to fainter stars. If there be 
any man of letters, * art, or science 
among those little dealers, how noble in 
him to support the feeble sisters on 
such majestic crutches I 

So goes the wintry day outside the 
Bedlock mansion. ITow within it ? 

Sir Leicester lying in bis bed can 
speak a little, though with difficulty 
and indistinctness. He is enjoined to 
silence and to rest, and they have given 
him some opiate to lull his psvin ; foi 
his old enemy is very hard with him. 
He is never asleep, though sometimes 
he seem to fall into a dull waking doze. 
He caused his bedstead to be movec 
out nearer to the window, wdien h< 
heard it was such iiiclenicnt weather 
and his head to be so adjusted, that hi 
could see the driving snow and sleet 
He watches it as it falls, throughou 
the whole wintry day. 

the least noise in the house 
which is kept hush' d, his hand is a 
tlie }>encil. The old ho: sekeeper, sitiiuj 
by him, knoji^s what he would write 
and whispers “ No, he has not comi 
back yet, Sir Leicester. It w'as lab 
%.st night when he went. He has bcei 
but a little time gone yet.** 

He withdraws his hand, and falls b 
looking at the .sleet and suow again 
until they seem, by being long lookei 
at, to fall so thick and fast, that he i 
obliged to close las eyes for a minute oi 
the giddy whirl of white flakes aud ic, 
blobs. • 

He began to look at them as soon a 
it was liglit. The day is not yet fa 
spent, when he conceives it to be ueoes 
sary that her rooms should be preparci 
for her. It is very cold and wet. I^e 
there be good’fircs. ,iiet>them kno^ 
that she is expecled. ' Please sejto i 
yourself. He writes to this puriwsc oi 
his slate, and Mrs. ^ouucewell with ; 
heavy heart obeys. 

“ For I dreai Gleorge,*’ the old lad. 
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says to her son, who waits below to 
keep her company when she has a little 
leisure ; “I dread, my dear, that my 
Lady will never more set foot within 
these walls.” 

“That’s a bad presentiment, mo¬ 
ther.” 

“Nor yet within the walls of Ches- 
ney Wold, my drar.” 

“That’s worse. But why, mother!” 

“When I saw my Lady ye.sterday, 
George, she looked to me—and 1 may 
say at me too—as if the step on the 
Ghost’s Walk had almost walked her 
down.” 

“Come, come I You alarm yourself 
with old-story fears, mother.” 

“ No I don’t, my dear. No I don’t. 
It’s going on for sixty year that I have 
been in this family, and I never had 
any fears for it before. But it’s break¬ 
ing up, my dear; the great old Ded- 
look family is breaking up.” 

“ 1 hojm not, mother.” 

“I am thankful I have lived long 
enough to be with Sir Leicester in 
this illness and trouble ; for I know I 
am not too old, nor too useless, to be a 
welcomer sight to him than anybody 
else in my placo would be. But the 
stop on the Ghost’s Walk will walk my 
lady ^own, George ; it has been many 
a day behind her, and nov it will pass 
her, and go on.” 

“Well, mother dear, I say again, J 
hope not.” 

“ Ah, so do I, George,” the old lady 
returns, shaking her heml, and parting 
her folded ^faands. “But if my fears 
come true, and he has to know it, who 
will tell him I ” 

“ Are these her rooms?” 

“ These are my laOy’s rooms, just as 
she left them.” • 

“Why now,” says the trooper, 
glancing round him, and speaking in a 
lower voice, “I liegin to understand 
how you come to think as you do think, 
mother. Booms get an awful look 
atwnt themf when they' are fitted up, 
like Ijiese, for one person you are used 
to sec in them, and that person is 
away under any, shadow: let alone 
being Go<l knows wher^” 

Ue is not far out. As all partings 


foreshadow the great final one,—so, 
empty rooms, beheft of a familiM pre¬ 
sence, mournfully whisper what your 
room and what mine must one day be. 
My lady’s state has a hollow look, thus 
gloomy and abandoned ; and in the 
inner apartment, where Mr. Bucket 
last night made his secret perquisition, 
the traces of her dresses and her orna¬ 
ments, even the mirrors accustomed to 
reflect them when they were a portion 
of herself, have a dcsohatc and vacant 
air. Dark and cold as the wintry day 
is, it is darker and colder in these 
descrteil chambers than in mauy 'as^ut 
that will barely exclude the weathef ; 
and though the servants heap fires in 
the grates, and' set the couches and the 
chairs within the warm glass screens 
that let their ruddy light shoot through 
l^to the furthest corners, there is a he.avy 
”cloud upon the rooms which no light 
will dispel. 

The old housekeeper and her sou 
remain until the preparations are com¬ 
plete, and then she returns upstairs. 
Volurania has taken Mrs. KounceweH’s 
place in the meantime: though pearl 
necklaces and rouge pots, however cal¬ 
culated to embellish Bath, are but 
indifTerent comforts to the invqj'd under 
present circurastauces. Vcduninia not 
being supposed to know (and indeed 
not knowing) what is the m.attcr, has 
found it a ticklish tasl^to offer appro¬ 
priate observations; and con.sequently 
has supplied their place with distract¬ 
ing smoothings of the bed-linen, ela¬ 
borate locomotion on tiptoe, vigilant 
^peeping at her kinsman’t eyes, and one 
exasperating whisper to herself ‘ lie 
isasleep.” In disproof of which super¬ 
fluous remark, Sir Leicester has indig¬ 
nantly written on the slate, ‘ ‘ I am 
not.” 

f Yielding, thgjefore, the eSair at the 
bedside to tlig qnjjssh-old^ housekeepar, 
Volumnia sits* at a table a’ little re¬ 
moved, sympathetically sighing. Sir 
Lefeester watch% the sleet and ^ow, 
and listt'us for the rctuisiing steps that 
he expects. In thf Are <j{ his old 
servant, looking as if 'she had stepped 
out of an old pictnre'-frame to attend a 
symmonediDcdlock to another world. 
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Uie BUcnce is fransE^t with echoes of of his hopes? Does he think, “^hall 
her own words, “ Wlit will toll him !” I not, with the aid 1 have, recal her 
He has been under his valet’s hands safely after this ; there hcing fewer 
this morning, to be made ])re8entable ; hours in her case than there are years 
and is as well got up as the ciroum- in his ? ” 

stances will allow. He is propped with It is of no nse eutrwitlng him ; he is 

pillows, his grey hair is brushed in its determined to speak now, and he does, 
usual manner, his linen is arranged to In a thick crowd of sounds, but still 
a nicety, and he is wrapped in a respon- intelligibly enough to be understood. 
Bible dressing gown. His eye-glass and “Why did you not tell me, Mrs. 

is* necessary—less to his own digni^ “It Imppcued only yesterday, Sir 

now ]>er)uii>8, than for her sake —ihst Leicester, and I doubted your being 
he should seen as little disturbed, well enough to be talked to of such 
and ah much himself, as may be. things.’’ 

Women will talk, and Volumnia, though Besides, the giddy Volurania now 
a Dedlock, is no exceptional case. He remembers with Jior little scream that^ 
keeps her here, there is little donbh to ! nobody was to have know'n of his being 
prevent lier talking somewlmre else, i Mrs. l^unccwell's son, and that she was 
He is very ill : but he makes his pre- ! not to haye told. But Mrs. Eouncewell 
sent stand against distress of mind and \ protests, with warmth enough to swell 
body, most courageously. fthe stomacher, that of course slie would 

The fair Volumnia being one of those have told Sir Leicester as soon as he 
sj)rightly girls who cannot long con- got better. 

tinue silent without imminent peril of i “ Where is your son Gieorge, Mrs. 
aokure by the dragon Boredom, soon • Eouncewell ?” asks Sir Leicester, 
indicates the approach of that monster I Mrs. Eonucewtill, n<d a little alarmed 
Avith a series of undisguisable yawns^l by his disregard of the doctor’s injunc- 
Finding it imitossible to suppress those | tions, replies, in London, 
yawns by any other process than con- * Where in London ? ” 
vorsatiun„^iie compliments Mrs. Bounce- Mrs. Eouncewell is constrained to 
well on her son ; declaring that he . admit that he is in the house. 

)msitively is «ne of the finest figures she “Bring higi here to my room. Bring 
over saw, and as soldierly a looking i him directly.” 

])crson she sh^ld think, as what’s The old lady can do nothing but go 
his name, her favourite Life Guards- iS search of him. Sir Leicester, with 
man—the man she doats on—the such power of movement as he ha*^, 
dearest of creatures—who was killed at' arranges }>iinself a little, to receive him. 
Waterloo, When he has done so, he looks out 

Sir Leiceste/diears this tribute withAUgaio at the falling sleet amf snow, and 
so surprise, and shires about him Histcus again foy the returning steps, 
in such a confused way, that Mrs. A quantity of straw has been tumbled 
Eouncewell feels it necessary to explain, down in the streefto deaden the noises 
“Miss Dedlock don’t speak of my there, and^he might l«e driven to the 
^Idcst 8up,^ir Leicester, hut my young- | door perhaps without his hearing 
est. I ha4^ found him.* He has comef wheels. 

home.” He is lying thus, apparently foi*get- 

Sir Lrioe^tdt breaJfS Slence wi^ a j ful of his newer and minor surprise, 
Tiarsh cry. “George? Your son j when the housf^eejtor retunis, accoiu- 
George come Borne, Mij. Eouncewell I” panied by hertrloper sen. •Mr. George 
Tift old housekeeper wipes her eyes, approaches softly to the bedside, igokos 
•‘Thank God. \ Yqg, Sir Leicester.” his bow, squares his chest, and stands. 
Does this difeovery, of some ono lost, with liis f;ice flush|d, very heartily 
tills return of some one so long gone, ! ashamed of himself, 
come upon him &s a strong c^firmatiop I “Good Heaven, and it is really 

H u 
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Qeorje Eouncewell ! ” exclaims Sir Lei- George makes his military bow. 
cester. “l)o you remember me, “As far as thaVgoes, Sir Leicester, I 
t^rge?” have done my duty under discipline, 

The trooper needs to look at him, and and it was the least I could do.” 
to separate this sound from that sound, “You find me,” says Sir Leicester, 
before he knows what he has said ; but whose eyes are much attracted towards 
doing this, and being a little helped by him, “&r from well, George Kounce- 
his mother, he replies: , well.” 

“I must have’ a very bad memory, “I am very sorry both to hear it and 

indeed, Sir Leicester, if I failed to re- to see it, Sir Leicester.” 
member you.” “ I am sure you are. No. In addi- 

“ When I IcMik at you, George Bounce- tion to my older malady, I have had "a 
well,” Sir Leicester observes with sftdden and bad attack. Something 
difficulty, “ I see something of a boy at that deadens—making ap endeavour 
Chesney Wold—I remember well—very to pass one band down one side; ‘‘yand 
■well.” confuses—” touching his lips. 

, » He looks at the trooper until tears Geoi-ge, with a look of assent and 
come into his eyes, and then he looks sympathy, makes another bow. The 
at the sleet and snow again. different .times when they were both 

“ I ask your pardon. Sir I^icester,” young men (the trooper much the 
says the trooper, “but would you younger of the two), and looked at otic 
.accept of my arms to raise you up. f another down at Chesney Wold, arise 
You would lie easier, Sir Leicester, if before them both, and soften both, 
you would allow me to move you.” Sir Leicester, evidently with a gi-eat 

“If you please, George Kouncewell; determination to say, in his own man- 
if you will be so good.” ner, something that is on his mind be- 

The trooper takes him in his arms fore relapsing into silence, tries to raiso 
like a child, lightly I’aiscs him, and I himself among his pillows a little more, 
turns him with his face more towards | George observant of the action, takes 
the window. “Thank you. Yea have him in his armsagain and places him as 
your mother’s gentleness,” returns Sir he desires to be. “ Thank yon, George. 
Leicester, “and^our own strength. You are another self to me. lou have 
Thank you.” , often carried my spare goii at Chesney 

He signs to him ■with his hand not to Wold, George. You are familiar bi 
go away. George quietly remains at me in these strange ciir'umstances, very 
the bedside, waiting to be spoken to. * familiar.” He has put Sir Leicester’s 
“Why did you wish forsecresy?” sounder arm over his shoulder in lifting 
It takes Sir Leicester some tifie to ask him up, and Sir Leicester Is slow in 
this. drawing it away again, as he says tho.so 

‘ Tnrly 1 am not much to boast of, jivords. 

Sir Leicester, and I—I .should still, Sir^ “I was about to add,” ho [n^iontly 
Leicester, if you was not so indis- goes on, “ I wa» about to add, respect- 
pmsed—which I hopi yon will not Ije ing this attack, that it was untiu'- 
long—I should still hope fol« the favor tunatoJy simultaneous witli a slight 
of being allowed to remain Unknown in misunderstanding between tsf, iiad>an4 
general That involves explanations >niy8elf. I do not mean thfj; there was 
not very hard to be guessed at, not very any differeppe^^won us (for theyo 
well timed here, and not very credit- has been nonfi), tnt tliiR there was a 
able to myself. However opinions may misunderstanding of certain circum-* 
differ on a variety of subjects, I should j stHnees .'impoi-tajt only 'to ourselves, 
thin^ it would be universally agreed, j which deprives me, for g little whfle, of 
Sir Leicester, that 1 am not much to my Lady's society. has found it 
boast of.” , necessary to mak® a -jouniey,—I trust 

“Yon have been a soldier,” observes will shortly return.- Volumnia, do 1 
'Sir Leicu.ster, “and a faithful one.” i^ake myg^’lf intelligihrel The words 
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are ant quite under my command, in 
the manner of jironoifliciug them.” 

Volunini.a umierstauds bim perfectly; 
and in truth he delivcr.s himself with 
far gi-eater plaiiines.'; than could have 
l>een supposed possible a minute ago. 
The effort by which he does so, is 
written in the anxious and labouring 
expression of his face. Nothing hut 
the strength of his purpose enables him 
tji make it. 

“Therefore, Volumuia, I desire sto 
■say ill your presence—and in the pre- 
sencj.of nty old retainer and friend, 
Mrs. Rouncewell, whose truth and 
fidelity no one can question—and in the 
presence of her son bie»rge, who comes 
tiack like a 4'>miliar recollection of my 
youth in the houie of my affeestora at 
Uhesney Wold—in case I should relapse, 
iu case I should not recover, in case h 
should lose both my speech and the 
power of W'riting, though I hope for 
better things—” 

The old housekeeper weeping silently; 
Volumuia in the greatest agitation, with 
the freshest bloom on her cheek...; 
the trooper with his arms folded aitd 
his head a little bent, respectfully 
attentive. 

“ ThtSefore I desire to say, and to 
call you all to witness—beginning, Vo- 
lumnia, with yourself, most solemnly— 
tliat I am on unaltered terms with Lady 
Uedloek. Th* 1 assert no cause what¬ 
ever of ooinjilaint against her. That I 
have ever had the strongest affection for 
her, and that I rebain it nudimiuished. 
Say this to l^erself, and to every one. 
If you ever say less than this, you wfli 
he’^'uilty of deliberate falsehood to 
me.’ 

Volumuia tremblingly protests that 
she will observe his iujunctions to the 
letter. * 

“My tady to»high iij position, 
'too hanijsbnsc, tamPlCiieSmprishod, too 
superior id most rrapeets to the best of 
those by wh«m slic is 8nrrouuded,| not 
to have her enemic.? apd triwldcers, I 
dare say. Lt> it be known to them, as 
I make it knhwn* to yon, that being of 
sound mind, meipoFy, and understand¬ 
ing, I revoke no disposition I have made 
•in her favof. I abridge n(^ng 1 hitve 


ever bestowed upon her. I am on un¬ 
altered terms with her, and I recal— 
having the full power to do it if I wer# 
BO disposeil, as you see—no act 1 have 
done for her advantoge and happiness.” 

His formal array of words might 
have at auy other time, as it has often 
had, something ludicrous in it; but at 
this time it is serious and affecting. His 
noble earueatiiess, his fidelity, his gal¬ 
lant shielding of her, his generous con¬ 
quest of his own wrong and his ouii 
pride for her sake, are simply honorable, 
manly, ami true. Nothing less worthy 
can be seen through the lustre of such 
qualities in the cummonest mechanic, 
nothing less worthy can be seen in tW 
best-born gentleman. In such alight 
both a3|)ire alike, both rise alike, both 
jhildren of the dust shine equally. 

Overpowered by his exertioiua, he lays 
his head back on his pillows, and 
closes his eyes; for not more tlian a 
minute ; wlien he again resumes his 
watching of the weather, and his atten¬ 
tion to tile muffled suuuds. Iu the ren¬ 
dering of those little services, and in 
the manner of their acceptance, the 
trooper lias become install^ os neces¬ 
sary to liim. Nottiing has been said, 
hut it is quite understood. He falls a 
step or two hack ward to lie ^ut of 
sight, and dSoanUi guard a little behind 
his mother’s chair. 

t The day is now beginning to decline. 
The mist, aud the sleet into which the 
snow has all resolved itself, are darker, 
aud the blase begins to tell more viyidlj 
upon the room walls ami furniture. 
The gloom augments; the bright gas 
springs up in the streets ; and the per¬ 
tinacious oil lamps which yet hold theii 
ground ^ere, with their source of life 
half frozen and lialf thawed, twinkle 
gasiiiiigly, like fiery fish out of water— 
as they are. The world, which bae 
been rumbling over the straw and pull¬ 
ing at the bell “to inquire,” begins tc 
go home, be^us to dre^, to diue, te 
discuss its dear friend, with all the last 
new modes, as aheady mention^. 

*Now, does Sir Leicesiet become 
wonse; restless, ufieatjy, aud in greae 
pain. VolumsialightingacanJlc (witi 
a predestined aptitude for doing some 
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thing ohjectinnable) is hidden to pnt it I 
out again, for it is not yet dark enough. 
Yet it is very dark too ; as dark os it 
will he all night. By and hy she tries 
again. No I Put it out. It is not 
dark enough yet. 

His old housekeeper is the iiret to 
understand that he is striving to uphold 
the fiction with liimseli that it is not 
growing late. 

“Dear Sir Leicester, my honored 
master,” she softly whispers, “ I must, 
for your own good, and my duty, take 
the freedom of Legging and praying 
that yon will not lie here in the lone 
darkness, watching and waiting, and 
’“agging through the time. Let mo 
draw the eurtaiiis and light the candles, 
and make things moreoomfortahle about 
you. The church-clocks will strike the 
hours just the same. Sir Leicester, and 
the night will pass away just the same. 
My Lady will come hack, just the 
same.” 

“I know it, Mrs. Rouncewell, hut I 
am weak—and he has been so long 
gone.” 

“Not so very long. Sir Leicester. 
Not twenty-four hours yet.” 

“But that is a long time. 0 it is a 
long time! ” 

He says it with a groan that wrings 
her heart. 

She knows that this is not a period 
for bringing the rough light upon him,; 
she thinks his tears too sacred to ¥ 
seen, even hy ber. Therefore, she sits 
in the darkness for a vbiley without a 
word ; tben,^ gently begins to move j 
about; now stirriug the lire, now stand¬ 
ing at the dark window looking out. 
Finally be tells ber,^ wdth recovered 
Rolf-comraand, “As you ejw, Mrs. 
Rouncewell, it is no worse for being 
confessed. It is getting late, and they 
are not come. Light the room!” 
When it is lighted, and the weather shut 
out, it is only left tc) him to lisb n. 

Rut they find that, however dejected 
and ill be is, ‘he firightcns when a quiet 
pretcncsS is made of looking at the fires 
in her rooms, and being sure that evei^- 
thing is ready to receive her. Poor 
»«’pretence as it is, these allusions to her 
being expected keep up hope within him* 


Midnight comes, and with it the same 
blank. The cAiTi^gea in the streets are 
few, and other late sounds in that 
neighbourhood there are none, unicsvs. a 
man so very uomadically drimk as to stray 
into the frigid zone goes brawling and 
bellowing along the pavement. Upon 
this wintry night it is so still, that 
listening to the intense silence is like 
looking at intense darkness. If any 
distant sound be audible in this case, it 
departs through .the gloom like a feeble 
light in that, and all is heavier than 
before. * 

The corporation of servants are (lis- 
missed to bed (not unwilling to go, for 
they were up ajl last night), and only 
Mrs. Rouncewell and (Jeor£e keep watch 
in Sir Leicester’s room, the night 
lags tardily on—or rather wlicn it seems 
JiO sbij) altogether, at between two and 
three o’clock—they find a restless crav¬ 
ing on him to know more about the 
weather, now he ctinnot see it. Hence 
George, patrolling regularly every half 
hour to the rooms so carefully looked 
after, extends bis inaicii to tin' hall- 
d«or, looks about him, and brings bat'ik 
the l^st report he can make of the worst 
of nights ; the sleet still falling, and 
even the stone footwayslying auVde-deep 
in icy sludge. 

Voluinnia, in her room up a retired 
landing on the stairciMe—the second 
turning past the end of ilito carving and 
gilding—a cousinly room containing a 
fearful abortion of a portrait of Sir 
Leicester, banished for its crimes, and 
commanding in the day a .jsoleinu yard, 
Ti^antod with dried-up shrubs like ante¬ 
diluvian speciinens of black tea-^r 
prey to horrors <Vf many kinds. Not 
last nor least among them, possibly, is 
a hojTor of what may befal hiir little 
income, in the event, as she ,|•xf)^e8^es 
it, “of anything happening^’’ to Sir 
Leicester. ** A t " in this sense, 

meaning one thing^ only, and that the 
last thing that can happen to the 
c(m^iousne.ss of .«ny baronet in J^be 
known world. . • 

An effect of thesei' IxvjTor^ is, that 
Voluinnia finds she caniiot go to bed in 
ber own room, or sit by the fire in her 
owr. room, bit must come forth with her, 
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fair head tied up in a profusion of 
shawl, and her fai^ form enrobed in 
drapery, and parade the mansion like a 
ghost: particularly haunting the rooms, 
warm and luxurious, prepared for one 
who still does nut return. Solitude 
under such circumstances being not to be 
thought of, Volumnia is attended by her 
maid, who, impressed from her own 
bed fur that I'urpose, extremely cold, 
very sleepy, and generally an injured 
maid as condemned b^^ircumstance^to 
lake office with a cousin, when she had 
re^jJj'od to“be maid to nothing less than 
ten thousand a year, has not a sweet 
expression of countenance. 

The periodical visits f'f the trooper to ! 
these rooms^nhowever, in the Cfurse of j 
his patrolling, is an assnraitce of pro- j 
tectiou and comj®iy, both to mistress 
and maid, which renders tlicm very aor 
ceptablo in the small hours (>r the night. 
Whenever he is heard advancing, they 
both make some little decorative pre- 
iKUiition to receive him ; at other times, 
they divide their watches into sliort 
scraps of (tbliviou, and dialogues, not 
wholly free from acerluty, as to whe'Iffcr 
Miss Dedlock, sitting w'ith her feet upon i 
the fender, wjis or was not falling into | 
the fir^ when rescued (to her great 
disjdeasuri;) by her guardian genius the 
maid. 

‘‘How is Jir Leicester, now, Mr. | 
George '/’* inej^ires Volumnia, adjusting i 
her cowl over her head. I 

“Why, Sir Leicester is much the' 
same, miss. He is very low aiul ill, ami' 
he evi'u waiidyrs a little sometimes.” ' 
yas lie asked for me imiuiAs : 
Volumnia tenderly. 

“ Why no, I cifn’t say he ha^ | 
miss.. Not withiu my hearing, that is ! 
to, say.’' 

“TnifJ is a truly sad time, Mj. ' 
George.'". 

“It js ladeed, Hadn't you 

better go*to bed 

“You had a deal better go to |J)(‘d, 
Hits Dedlock,” ?iuuth tiie * maid, 
shai-ply. 

But VolufojjiS answers No! No 1 
She may l>e asjied for, she may Be 
wante<l at a moment’s inntice. She 
^uever sheuid forgive herself “ if Any¬ 


thing was to happen ” and she was not 
on the spot. She declines to enter on 
the question, mooted by the maid, how 
tlie spot comes to ho there, and not in 
her own room (which is nearer to Sir 
Leicester's); but staunchly declares that 
on the spot she will remain. Volumnia 
further makes a merit of not having 
“ closed an eye”—^as if she had twenty 
or thirty—though it is hard to re¬ 
concile this statement with her having 
most indisputably opened two withiu 
five minutes. 

But w'heu it comes to four o’clock, 
and still the same blank, Volumnia’s 
constancy begins to fail ber, or rather 
it begins to strengtlien ; for she n«Wt ' 
considers that it is her duty to bo ready 
for Ibo morrow, when much may be 
expected of her; that, in fact, howso¬ 
ever anxious to remain upon the spot, 
it may Ihj required of her, as an act of 
self-devotion, to desert the spot. So, 
w’hen the trooper reappears with his 
“ Hadn’t you letter go to bed, miss ?” 
and when the maid protests, more 
sharply than before, “Y'uu had a deal 
better go to bed, Miss Dcdlock !” she 
meekly rises aud says, “Bo with me 
what*you think best 1” 

Mr. George undoubtedly thinks it 
best to escort her on bis arx[»tc> the 
door of hei*cousinly chaml)<r, and the 
maid as undoubtedly thinks it best 
ttb hustle her into bed with mighty« 
little ceremony. Accordii)gly, those 
stci)8 are taken; and now the troojKjr, 
in his rounds, has the house to 
himself. • 

There is no improvement in the wea¬ 
ther. From* the j^ortico, from the 
eaves, from the ])ara})et, from every 
lodge ayd post and pillar, drips the 
thawed snow. It has crept, as if for 
shelter, into the lintels of the great 
door—under it, into the corners of the 
windows, into every chink and crevice 
of retreat, and llitre wastes and dies. 

It is falling ; uj^nn Jhe roof, upon 
the skylight; even •lhix)ugU the sky¬ 
light, and drip, drip, drip, with the 
regularity of the Ghost’s W|lk, on the 
stone fioi>r below. 

The trooper, his l>ld re5ollecti<^? 
awakened by the solitary grandeur of *a 
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great honse—no norelty to him once at 
Chesiiey Wold—goes up the stairs and 
thr(»ugh tlie chief rooms, holding up 
his light at arm's length. Thinking of 
his varied fortunes within the last few 
weeks, and of his rustic boyhood, and 
of the two periods of bis life bo strangely 
brought together across the wide inter¬ 
mediate space; thinking of the mur¬ 
dered man whose image is fresh in his 
mind ; thinking of the lady who baa 
disappeareil'froni these veiy rooms, and 
the t(*kens of whose recent presence ai’e 
all here; thinking of the master of the 
house up-staira, and of the foreboding 
“Who will tell him !’* he looks here 
^d looks tlioro, and reflects how he 
TivUfkt see something now, which it 
would tax his boldiu'ss to walk up to, 
lay his hand upon, and prove to he a 
fancy. But it is all blank ; blank os 
the darkness above and below, while be 
goes up the great staircase again; blank 
as the oppressive silence. 


“All is still in readiness, George 
Bouncewell ? ” 

“Quite orderly and right, Sir Lei¬ 
cester.” 

“ No word of any kind V' 

The troo]>er shakes his head. 

“No letter that can possibly have 
been overlooked ?” 

But he knows there is no such hoi)e 
a.s that, and lays liis head down without 
looking for an answer. 

,yery familiar Ip him, as be smd him¬ 
self some hours ago, Ge(»rgc Rouncewell 
lifts him into easier positions Ihrougli 
the long remainder of the blank wifitry 
night; and, equally familiar with his 
unexpressed wish, extinguishes the 
light, and undraws the curtains at the 
first late break of dav. The day comes 
like a phantom. Wd, colorless, and 
vague, it sends a warning streak before 
it of a deathlike hue, as if it cried out, 
“Look what I am bringing you, wh(‘ 
watch there ! Who will tell him !” 


CHAPTEJl LIX. 

ESrUEK’S NAIUIATIVE. 


It was three o’clock in the morning 
when the houses outside London did at 
last begin to exclude the comitiy, and* 
to close us in with streets. We ha<l 
made our way along roads in a far worse 
condition than when we had traversed 
them by daylight, both the fall and the 
thaw liaving lasted ever since ; but the 
energy of my companion had never 
slackened. It had 'only been, as I 
thought, of less assistance Chan the 
horses in getting ns on, and it had often 
aided them. They had stopped ex¬ 
hausted halfway irp hills, they had 
boon driven through streams of turbu¬ 
lent water, they had slipped dow'n and 
become entanglod-y'ith tlrjharness; hut 
he and^ his little lantern had been al¬ 
ways ready, and when the mishap w.as 
set nghtyl had never beard any variu- 
on in 1. -s cool / liet on, my lads !” 

The steadiness and cJbnfideuce with 


which he had directed onr journey 
back, I could not accoif >t for. Never 
wavering, ho never even stopped to 
make an inquiry until we were within 
a few miles of London. A very few 
words, here and there, w'ere then 
<^ough for him ; and thi-s wo came, at 
7)etwcen three and four o’clock imi/he 
morning, into IsUpgion. • 

I w'ill not dwell on the suspense and 
anxiety with which J reflected all this 
tinje, that wc were leaving Kj\juotber 
i‘ .rther and farther behind evepy minute. 
I think I had .g hope that hc^ 

must be right, alfcj could' not fail to'^ 
have a satisfactory object in following 
thill woman; but^I tormi'^ntcd myself 
with questioning jt, and disenssinf it, 
during the whole jo\?m4>. What w'as 
to ensue wdien we fpund her, and what 
could comp^sate ns for this loss of time, 
wc.re questyns also that I could not 
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possibly dismiss j my mind was quite 
tortured by long dvielliiig on such re* 
flections, when we stopped, 

. We stopped in a high-street, where 
liiere was a coach-stand. My com- 
])ani(in paid our two drivers, who were 
as cora}>letely covered with splashes as 
it' they had been dragged along the roads 
like the ctirriage itself; and giving them 
soirie brief direction where to take it, 
lifted mo out of it, and into a hackney- 
coach he had chosen from the rest. ^ 
“Why, my dear!” he said, as he 
did this. •“ How wet you are ! ” 

1 had not been conscious of it. But 
tbe molted snow had found its way into 
the carriage ; and I bad got out two or 
three timq^ when a fallen h{u*se wa.^ 
pbinging and had to he get up ; and 
the wot had penetrated my divss. I 
asKiin'd him it was no i)iattc;r ; but the 
driver, M'ho knew him, W(mld not l^e 
(liKsuadcd by me from running down 
the street t<> his Bfciblc, whence l>c 
bj'ought an arinftil of (dean dry straw. 
Tlicy shook it out and strewed it ■well 
about mo, and I found it warm and 
comfortable. • 

“ Now, my dear,” said Mr. Bucket, 
with his head in at the wmdow after 1 
was sh^t up. “We ’re a going to mark 
this person down. It may take a little 
time, but*you don’t mind that. You’re 
]>reUy sure Ithat I’ve got a motive. 
Ain’t you V ^ 

I little thought what it was—little 
thought in how short a time 1 should 
underst'uid it helter ; but I assured bim 
that I had itonlidence in him. 

“So y(ju*inay have, my dcar,”«Jjc 
fTtuYned. “And I tell you what ! If 
you only repose haW as much confidence 
in me as I rejjose in you, after wdiat 
I’v^ ftxpericnccd of you, that’ll do. 
Lord*!^you’re no trouble at all. I 
never sic a young yonian in any staftoii 
of society-f-aSfi 1 ’*Jfc**een mkny elevated 
ones toV—conduot herself like you have 
conduclecLyourself, since you waacalled 
c^t of your bed.* You’re’■ a •pattern, 
you kuow,^.hat'8 what you Jirc,” sjiid 
Mr. B«ckef> wtrmly ; “you’re a jtat* 
tem.” 

I told hiqi I was very ilad, as indeed 
I w'as, tp^have been no hiwUancc todiim j | 
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and that I hoi)ed I should be'* none 
now, • 

j “My dear,” he relumed, “when a 
I young lady is as mild as she *8 game, and 
as game as she’s mild, that’s all I ask, 

I and mure than 1 expect. She then be* 
j comes a Queen, and tliat’s about what 
: you are yourself.” 

j With these encouraging words—they 
really were encouraging to me under 
those lonely and anxious ciroumstauees 
I —he got upon the box, and we once 
I more drove away. Where we drove, I 
I neither knew then, nor have ever known 
since ; but we ajjpcai*ed to seek out the 
narrowiist and worst streets in Loudon. 
Whenever I saw him directing 
driver, 1 was prepared for our descend¬ 
ing into a deeper complication of such 
streets, and we never failed to do so. 

Sometimes we emerged upon a wider 
thoroughfare, or came to a larger build¬ 
ing than tlie generality, well lighted. 
Tiien we stopped at offices like those 
we had visited when we began our 
journey, and I saw him in consultation 
with othei^. Sometimes he would get 
down by an archway, or at a street 
corner, and mysteriously show the light 
of Ilfs little lantern. This would attract 
similar lights from vari()U8 dark quar¬ 
ters, like so many insects, an^ a fresh 
eoiisultatiw would be held^ By degrees 
wo appeared to contract our search 
within narrower and easier limits. 
Single police ofticers on duty could now* 
t<‘ll Mr. Bucket what he wanted to 
know', and ])oint to him where to go. 
At last w'e stopped for^a rather long 
conversation between him and one of 
these men, •which I supposed to l>e 
satisfaetory from his manner of nodding 
from time to time. When it was finished 
he canlfe to me, looking very busy and 
very attentive. 

“ Now, Miss Ruminerson,” he said to 
me, “you won’t be alanued whatever 
comes off, I know'. It’s not necessary 
for me to give you any .further caution, 
than to tell you lha\ wt have marked 
this person down, ambthat y(^ may be 
of use to me before I know it myself. 

I don’t like to g^Kuch 5f thing, my 
dear, but would wa^ a EMlL 

\ way 1 ■ 
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Of course I got out directly, and took 
Hs arm. ' 

“ It ain't so easy to keep your feet,” 
said Mr. Bucket; “ but take time.” 

Although I looked about me con¬ 
fusedly and hurriedly, as we crossed a 
street, I thought I knew the place. 
“ Are wo in Holboi’n ? ” I asked him. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Bucket. “Do you 
know this turuiiig ? ” 

“It looks like Chancery Lane.” 

“And was christened so, my dear,” 
said Mr. Bucket. 

We turned down it; and as we went, 
shuffling through the sleet, I heard the 
clocks strike half-past five. We passed 
o«„ in silence, and ns quickly as we 
could with such a foothold ; when some 
one coming towards us on the narrow 
pavement, wrapijed in a cloak, stopped 
and stood aside to give me room. In 
the same moment I heard an exclama¬ 
tion of wonder, and my own name, 
from Mr. Woodcourt. I knew his voice 
very well. 

It was so unexpected, and so—I 
don't know what to call it, whether 
pleasant or ixtinful—to come npoii it 
after my feverish wandering journey, 
and in the midst of the night, tlat I 
could not keep back tbe teara from my 
eyes. l,t was like hearing his voice in 
a strange cccrntry. i 

“My dear Miss Snmmerson, that 
yon should be out at this hour, and in 
' such weather ! ” 

He had heard from my guardian of 
my having l)een called away on some 
uncommon bufiness, and said so to dis- 
pen.se with any explanation. I told him 
that we had but just left a coach, and 
were going—but tlien I was obliged to 
look at mycumpauion. 

“Why, you see, Mr. Wooddburt;” 
ho bad caught the name from me; ‘‘we 
are a going at present into the next 
street.—Inspector Bucket.” 

Mr. Woodcourt, disregarding my re- 
monstnuices, had hurrierlly taken off 
his cloak, and trasputting'it about me. 
“ That’ij a good move, too,” said Mr. 
Bucket, assisting, “a very good move.” 

“May go witjj.,you?” said Mr. 
WModcouri® I de'.i't know whether to 
mo or mv^iompaniou. 


“Why, lord!” exclaimed Mr. Bucket, 
taking tbe answef on himself. “Uf 
course you may.” 

It was all said in a moment, and they 
took me between them, wrapped in the 
cloak. 

“I have just left Richard,” said Mr. 
Woodcourt. ‘ ‘ I have been sitting with 
him since ten olcloek last night.” 

“ 0 dear me, he is ill 1 ” 

“No,no, believe me ; not ill, but not 
quijewell. He was depressed and faint 
—yon know he gets so worried and so 
worn sometimes—and Ada sent to me 
of course; and when I came home £ 
found her note, and camo str.iight here. 
Well 1 Richard revived so much after a 
little while, and Ada was sj-hapiiy, and 
so convinced of its being my d<iing, 
though God knows I tad little cimugli 
t(,t do with it, that I remained with him 
until he had been fast asleep some hours. 
As fast asleep as she is now, I hope ! ” 
His friendly and familiar way of 
speaking of them, bis unaffoeted devo¬ 
tion to them, tho grateful confidence 
with which I knew he had inspired niy 
darling, and the comfort he w'as to her; 
Could I .separate all this from his pro¬ 
mise to me ? How tlianklcss I mu.st 
have been if it had not recaKjd tho 
words ho said to me, when he was so 
moved by the change in my apjiearance; 
“I will accept him as a? trust, and it 
!,shall be a sacred one ! ” s' 

We now turned into another nanow 
street. “Mr. Woodcourt,” said Mr. 
Bucket, who had eyed him closely as 
we came along, “onr business takes us 
to' a law-stationer’s here ; a certain 
Mr. Snagsby’s. What, you know kial,'. 
do you ? ” He was kb quick that he'eaw 
it in an instant. 

“Yes, I know a little of bin,‘and 
have called upon him at this pl^ctC” 
‘“Indeed,^ sir?” said Mr. bucket. 
“ Then will'you bei? gocsl ss to let me 
leave Miss Summerson with yoii foi’ a 
moment, while I go and have half a 
word'withliim?” ■' . 

The last iwlioe officer wi'h whom he 
had conferred was standing giloDtly be¬ 
hind us. I was not aware of it until 
he struck in, cji my saying L heard some 
one c. ying. ■ 
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“Don’t bo alarmed, miss,” lie re- 
iuruod. “ It ’a Siiagiby’s aervan t. ” 

“Wliy» you see,” fuiid Mr. Bucket, 
“ the girl’s anbjeet to fits, and has ’em 
b.'wl upon her to-night. A most con- 
trairy circuiiistancc it is, for I want 
• certain information out of that girl, 
and she must be brought to reason 
somehow.” | 

“ At all events, they wouldn't be up 
yjet, if it wasn’t for her, Mr. Bucket,” 
said the other man. “She’s beeu^t 
it pretty well all night, sir.” 

“^\VelI, that’s true,” he returned. 
“My light’s burnt out. Show yours 
a moment.” 

All tills passed in a .wliisper, a door 
or two fromAhe house in which I could 
faiutly hear crying and mormiiig. In 
the little rounil of light produ^Mid for 
the purpose, Mr. Bucket wont up 
the door and kni>clcod. The door was 
oixmed, after he bad knocked twice ; 
and he went in, leaving us standing in 
the street. 

“ MissSummorson,” said Mr. Wood- 
court ; “if, without obtruding myseif 
on your confidence, I may remain new 
you, pmy let me do so.” 

“You^arc truly kind,” I answered. 
“ I neet wish to keep uo seciet of my 
own fromVou; if I keep any, it is 
am>ther’s.’~ 

“I quite ulderatand. Trust me, I 
will remain imir you only so long as I 
can fully respect it.” 

“I trust implicitly to you,” I said. 
“I know and deei»ly feel how sacredly 
ou keep yoi *5 promise.” 

Atj^r a short time the little round V 
ll^t shone out again, and Mr. Bucket 
advaticed towards xk in it with his 
^earnest face. “Plea.se to come in, 
Miss’^R^^mmerson,” ho said, “and sit 
down fly jdie fire, Mr..Woodcourt, from 
informatmu I Jhave* receive^ I under¬ 
stand yi)u aae a man. Would 

you look*to tliis girl and see if any¬ 
thing can b« dune to bnng |ierrmind. 
She has a letter soilTewhere that f*par- 
ticularly waijt. • It’s not in her box, 
and I tlViuk Jt flfhst be about her; but 
she is so twisted,aiTd clemmed up, that 
she is difiicuU to handle jpithout hutt¬ 
ing.” 


We all three w^ent into the house to¬ 
gether : although it was cold aud raw, 
it smelt close too from being up all 
night. Ill the passage, beliml the door, 
stood a scartnl, sorrowful-looking little 
man In a grey coat, who scorned to have 
a naturally jiolite manner, aud spoke 
meekly. 

“Down-stairs, if you please, Mr. 
Bucket,” said he. “ The Ia<ly will ex¬ 
cuse the front kitchen; we use it as our 
workaday sitting-room. Tl«^ back is 
Ouster’s bed-room, and in it she’s a 
carrying on, poor thing, to a frightful 
extent! ” 

We went down-stairs, followed by 
Mr. Suagsby, as I soon i'ound the littie 
man to be. In the front kitchen, sitting 
by the fire, was Mrs. Snagsby, with 
very red eyes and a very severe exiires- 
BioD of face. 

“My little woman,” said Mr. Snags¬ 
by, entering behind us, “to wave— 
not to put too fine a point upon it, my 
dear—hostilities, for oue single moment, 
in the course of this prolonged night, 
hero is Inspector Bucket, Mr. Wood- 
coui-t, and a lady.” 

She looked very much astonishetl, 
as shS had reason for doing, and looked 
Xiarticnlarly hard at me. 

“My little woman,” said Mr^Suags- 
by, sitting down in the rein|(^st comer 
by the door, as if he were taking a 
^liberty, “it is not unlikely that you 
may inquire of me why Inspector 
Bucket, Mr. Woodc.ourt, and a lady, 
cjiil ui>ou us in Cook’s Court, Cnrsitor 
Street, at the present hour. I don’t 
know. I have not the least idea. If 
I was to be informed, I should desx>aii* 
of understanding, and I’d rather not 
be t(dd.” 

He appeared so mumble, sitting 
with his head upon his hand, and I ap¬ 
peared so unwelcome, that I w'as going 
tg) ofier an apology, when Mr. Bucket 
took the matter ou himself. 

“Now, Mr. Snagsby,’^ said he, “the 
best thing ydu can -do, Is to go along 
with Mr. Woudeourt to look after your 
Guster—— 

“My Ouster, Sftu Bucket!” cried 
Mr. Snagsiy., “Oo^h, sir, |o ou. 
shaii be charged with that ne^” 
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‘‘And to bold the candle,” pursued ! 
Mr. Bucket without correcting himself, 
“orhoU her, or make yourself useful 
in any way you ’re asked. Which 
there’s not a man alive more ready to 
do ; for you ’re a man of urbanity and 
suavity, you know, and you’ve got the 
sort of heart that can feel for another. 
(Mr. Woodcourt, would you be bo good 
as see to her, and if you can get that 
letter from hor, to let me have it as 
soon as ^vor you can ?)” 

As they went out, Mr. Bucket made 
ino sit down in a corner by tlie fire, 
and take my wet shoes, which he 
turned up to dry upon the fender ; talk¬ 
ie's: all tlic time. 

“Don't yon be at all put out, miss, 
by the want of a hospitable look from 
Mrs. Snagsby there, because she’s under 
a mistake altogether. She’ll find that 
out, sooner than will be agreeable to a 
lady of her generally correct inantier of 
forming her thoughts, because I’m a 
going to explain it to her.” Here, 
standing on the hearth with his wet 
hat and shawls In his band, hiiuseif a 
pile i»f wet, he turned to Mrs. ISnagsby. 
“Now, the first thing that I say to 
you, as a inarrie<l woman, pos^tossing 
M'hat you may call charms, yon know 
—‘Be(ieve me, if all those endearing, 
and ceire!t»,!—you’re welK acquainted 
witli the song, because it's in vain for 
you to tell me that you and goiid society^, 
are strangers — charms — attractions, 
mind you, that ought to give you con- 
fi'lencc in yourself—is, that you’ve 
donffit,” 

Mrs. Snagshy looked rather alarmed, 
relcnte<l a little, and faltered, wljat did 
Mr. Bucket mean ? ^ 

“ W'hal does Mr. Bucket mean ?” he 
repeated ; and 1 saw, by his ihee, that 
all the time lie talked he -was listening 
lor the discovery of the letter—to my 
own great agitation ; for I knew thtyi 
how important it must be; I ’ll tell 
you what he »mcanB, ma’am. Go and 
see Othello acV;d. • That *8 the tragedy 
for you.” 

Mrs. Snagshy consciously asked 
why. 

“WhyF” saiS AIr. Bpeket. “Be-' 
cause yo rll come to that, if you don’t; 


look out. Why, at the very moment 
while I speak,' I know what your 
mind’s not wholly free from, respecting 
this young lady. But shall 1 tcU you 
who this young lady is ? Now, come, 
you’re what 1 call an intellectual 
woman—with your soul too large for 
your body, if you come to that, and 
chafing it—and you know me, and you 
recollect where you saw me last, and 
what was talked of in that circle. 
Dpn’t you ? Yes ! Verj' well. This 
young lady is that young lady.” 

Mrs. Snagshy appeared td understand 
the reference better than 1 did at the 
time. 

“And Toughey—him a.s you call Jo 
—was mixed up in the business, 
and no other ; and the law-writer that 
I you know of, was mixed up in the 
flame business, and no other ; and your 
husband, with no more knowdedge of it 
than your great grandfather, w'as mixed 
up (by Air. Tulkiughovu, ileceased, Ins 
best customer) in the same business, 
and no other; and the whole bileiiig of 
I people was mixed up in the same busi- 
niess, and no other. And yet a married 
woman, jwssessiiig your attractions, 
shuts her eyes (and sparkler^ too), and 
goes and runs her delicate-lbnled head 
against a wall. Why, I Urn ashainc<l 
of you I (I expected Mr, Woodcourt 
might have got it, by tfis time.) '* 

Mrs. Suagsby shm)k\ier bead, and 
put her haudkei chief to her eyes. 

“Is that all said Mr. Ducket, ex¬ 
citedly. “No. St^e what happens. 
Anotlier pei-soii mixed uijin that busi- 
I ^fess and no otimr, a jkerson^ lu a. 
; wretched state, coiues hero to nignt, 

I aiid is seen a sijAiking to your Inanl- 
j servant; and between hor and your 
* maid-servant there passes a that 
I w'ould give a hundred p^iiTd lor, 

: <Jbwn. What do ^’ou ^lo '( ^ou hide 
land you watch aiid«-you pounce 
I upon that maid-servant—knowing wiiat 
: she )s subject to, and what a little 
; thing will bring ’t'm on—in that fur- 
I jnnsing manner, and wiili^jbhut severity, 
that, by the Lord, •she’.goes* off and 
keeps off, when a Life, may be hanging 
upon that gill’s words ! ”. 

Ke so tlmrougliiy meant,what 
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Raid now, that I involimtarily clasped 
toy bands, and felt ^be room turning 
away from me. But it stopped. Mr. 
'Woodcourt came in, put a paper into 
his hand, and went away again. 

“ Now Mrs. Stjag«by, the only 
amends you can rrialce,” said Mr. Buc¬ 
ket, rapidly glancing at it, “is to let 
me speak a word to this young lady in 
private here. And if you know of any 
liolj) that you can give to that gentle¬ 
man in the next kiUdien tJiere, or (jan 
think of any one thhig'thab’s likelier 
tha^* another to bring the girl round, 
do 3 M)ur swiftest and best! ” In an 
instant she was gone, and ho had shut 
the door. “Now, my dear, you’re 
steady, and^ijuite sure of yourself?” 
“Q.ulte,'’said I. • 

“ Whose writing is that ? ” 

It was my mother’s. A pencil-wrilf 
ing, on a ernshod ami torn j>iece of 
f»ai»cr, blotted with wet. Foldi^l mughly 
like a letter, and directed to me, at my 
guaivliau's. 

“You know the hand,” he said; 
“and if you arc linn enough to read 
it to me, do I But be particulai’ tef a 
word.” 


that I should die of terror and my oon> 
sciunco.” 

“Take courage,” said Mr. Bucket. 
“ There’s only a few words more.” 

Those, too, were writttm at another 
time. To all appearance, almost in 
the dark. 

“I have done all I could to be lost. I 
shall bo Roou lorm>ttcii hO, and sliall dis¬ 
grace him le;iat. 1 have nothing aiKmt me 
by wliicii I can bo recognised This paper 
I imrt with now. TIjc |>lHCe wiiere I shuh 
lie down, if 1 can yot get so iur, Inis been 
often in my mind. Farewell. Forgive.” 

Mr. Bucket, supporting ino, with his 
arm, hweied me gently into my chair. 

‘Cheer up ! Don’t think me hard with 
you, my dear, but, as soon as ever ynji 
feel equal to it, get your shoes on and 
be ready.” 

I did as he required ; but I was left 
there a long time, praying for my un¬ 
happy irjol.hcr. They were all (jccupied 
with the poor girl, and I heard Mr. 
Woodcourt directing them, and speaking 
to her (»ften. At length he came in 
with Mr. Bucket; and said that as it 
was iTn]>ortant to address her gently, 
he thought it be>Rt that I should ask 
her for whatever inf(»rmation we desired 


It had been written in i)ortioDS, at 
dilforenf ^iics. I it ad what follows : 

“T p:nnoC(T the or*t.t:igo with two objects. 
First, to see tha dear <nu‘, if 1 could, onco 
more—bul onl.^o see Inn-—not to speak to 
her. or let her jxn<»w that I was near. The 
other object, to elude pursuit, .and to bo 
io>t. ])o not hlaiue tho mntljor for Imr 
share. Tho assistance that slio rendered 


in oUtain. There was no doubt that 
she could now reply to questitms, if she 
were soothed, and not alariiiy^. The 
questions, Mr. Bucket how 

she cairn! by the letter, what passed 
, l)Ct\ve(!n her and tlic person who gave^ 
lier the letter, and where the person 
went. Holding my mind as steadily 


me, she rendered on my strongest assur¬ 
ance that it was for tlio dear one's good. 
You rcTncmbtt her duud child. Tho imjn's 

consist 1 bought, but her help was fruoliy 
gmu.” 


as I could to ihewt points, I went into 
the next room with them* Mr. W(*od- 
cuurt would have remainod outside, 
hut at my soUcitaiiou went in with us. 


“‘I came.’ That w'}!.-? written,” 
said my companion, “when she rested 
i[/ere. %It hears out what I made of it. 
1 was right.” • 

The ti.ext ^as ^'ritten ^t another 
time. . 


The poor gyd w;us sitting on the 
door where they had laid hc.r down. 
They stoo<l annmd lier though at a little 
distance, that she inigiit have air. She 
was not pretty, and htoked wi'ak and 
j>oor ; but she had a plaintive and a 


“ I have wandefed a long distance, and good face, though it was still a little 


for many Igairs, and I know that Lunist 
Boun di« These KtrcWlH I 1 hawiiointrigue 
I'ln to die. .When I left, I had a \v« 
hut I :iTO fiavrti'from adding th.at guilt to 
tho j*CMt.« Cuid, ifet, and fatigue, are Ruftj- 
ciciit causes formy^bcing f.«nd <lcad: but 
1 shall die of otfiera, tliuu^Ji I suffer from 
theHC. It wan right that# all that liad 
ustaiued^e should give at once? and 


wild. 1 kneeled on. the ground beside 
her, and }iut her po^r head on my 
shoulder ; whereupon shedrev^hcr arm 
round my neck, and burst into tears. 

“ My poor girVl.jRaid I, 'laying my 
face against ^jer fon^au ; f«|- indee^- 
was crying too, and tremb^^g; ‘“it 
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seems cruel to trouWe you now, but not very far from hero, where there 
more depends on our knowing some- was an archway,* and a step, and an 


thing about this letter, than I could tell 
you in an hour.” 

She began piteously declaring that | 
she didn't mean any harm, she didn’t 
mean any harm, Mrs. Snagsby ! 

“We are all sure of that,” said 1. 

“ But pray tell me how you got it.” 

“Yes, dear lady, I will, and tell you 
true. I ’ll tell true, indeed, Mrs. 
Snagsby.” 

“■ I am sure of that,” said I. “ And 
how was it ? ” 

“I had been out on an errand, dear 
lady—long after it was dark—quite 
late ; and when I came home, I found 
a eommot\-looking person, all wet and 
muddy, loi>kitig up at our house. When 
she saw me coming in at the door, she 
called me back, and said did I live here ? 
and I said yes, and she said she know 
only one or two places about here, but 
had lost her w.ay, and couldn’t find 
them. 0 what shall I do, what shall 
I do I They won’t believe me I She 
didn’t say any harm to me, and I 
didn't say any harm to her, indeed, 
Mrs. Snagsby ! ” 

It was necessary for her mistress to 
comfort her ; which she did, I must 
say, w*h a good deal of contrition; 
before she\'iuld be got beyftnd this. 

“She could not find those places,” 
said I. • 

“ No I ” cried the girl, shaking her 
head. “No I Couldn’t find them. 
And she was so faint, and lame, and 
miserable, 0 so wretched 1 that if you 
had seen her, Mr. Snagsby, you’d have 
given her half-a-crown, k know I ” 

“Weil, Gimter, my,;'irl,”said he, at 
first not knowing what to sqy. “I 
hope I should.” 

“ And yet she was so well spoken,” | 
said the girl, looking at me with wide- j 
open eyes, "that it made a personls | 
heart bleed. And so she said to me 
did I know ^le .way to 'the burying- ^ 
ground ? And I askefl her which 
buryinjf ground ? And she said, the poor 
burying-ground. And so I told her I 
liad been/a poor,r hild myself, and it 
Xas acceding TO parishps. But she 
s'aid sly'meant a poor burying-ground 


nun gats.’ 

As I watched her face, and sootliml 
her to go on, I saw that Mr. Backet 
received this with a look which 1 could 
not separate from one of alarm. 

“0 dear, dear!” cried the girl, 
pressing her hair back with her hands, 
“what shall I do, what shall I do ! 
She meant the burying-ground where 
tlw man was buried that took the 
sleeping-stuff—that you came home and 
told ns of, Mr. Snagsby—ibat fright¬ 
ened me so, Mrs. Snagsby. 0 I am 
frightened again. Hold me ! ” 

“You are so much bettor now,” 
said I. “Pray, pray tclUne more.” 

I “Yes kwill, yes I will ! But don’t 
! he angry with mo, that’s a dear lady, 
because I have been so ill.” 

Angry with her, poor sonl 1 
“There! Now I will, now I will. 
So she said, could I toll her how to 
find it, and I said yes, and I told her ; 

I and she looked at me with eyes like 
almost as if she was blind, and herself 
aK waving back. And so she took out 
the letter, and showed it mo, and said 
if she was to put tliat in the post- 
office, it would be ruhbod orA*and not 
minded and never sent; r-.'Sd would I 
I take it from her, and wnd it, and the 
messenger would he paiwat the honse 1 
And so I said yes, if it was no harm, 
and she said no—no harm. And so 
I took it from her, and she said she 
: had nothing to give me, afid I saul I 
was poor myself and .vjonsequeiitly 
v^ted nothing. And so she sai|j (^>d 
bless yon 1 and went.” 

“ And did she 

“Yes,” cried the girl, anticipating 
the inquiry, “yes 1 she went^c wpy 
I^had shown her. I’hcn I came in, 
and Mrs., Snagsby cajpe bifhiud me 
from somewhei’e.'md laid iiojd of me, 
and I was frightened”’ 

W(^court took her kindly from 
me. Mr. Bucket wi-appod me up, (tod 
immediately we -u'ere in'tW street. Mr. 
■Woodcourt hesitated, l!Sit I said,* “Don’t 
leave me novf I ” anffMr. Bucket added, 
“You’ll boV better with-us, we may 
waih you; don’t lose time ! ”. • ' 
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I have tie most confused impressions They changed clothes it the’cot- 
of that walk. I reopllcct that it was tage.” 

neither night nor day ; that morning They changed clothes at the cottage, 
was dawning, hut the street-lamps were I could repeat the words in my mind, 
not yet put out; that the sleet was and 1 knew what they meant of them- 
still falling, and that all the ways were selves ; hut I attached no meaning to 
deep with it. I recollect a few chilled them in any other connection, 
people ]>assing in the streets. I recol- “ And one returned,” said Mr. 


lent the wet housetops, the clogged and 
hui-sting gutters and watcr-siKuits, the 
mounds of blackened ice and snow over 
vfhich we passed, the narrowness of the 
courts hy which we went. At the same 
time I remeinlier, that the poor girl 
scenlcd to be yet telling her story 
.audibly and plainly in my hearing ; 
that I could feel h»r resting on my arm ; 
that the stained hou.se* fronts put on 
human shapes and looked al^me; that 
groat water-gates seemed to he opening 
and closing in my head, or in the air ; 
and that the unreal things were mori? 
substantial than the real. 

At l:ist wc stood under a dark and 
miserable covered way, where one lamji 
was burning over an iron gate, and 
where the morning faintly struggled 
in. The gate was closed. Beyond i^, 
was a burial-ground—a dreadful spot 
in which the night was very slowly 
stirring ^ hut where I could dimly see 
heaps of l*jshonored graves and stones, 
hemmed iil’ljy filthy houses,, with a 
few dull light? in their windows, and 
on whose wall' a thick humidity broke 
out like a disease. On the step at the 
gate, drenched in the fearful wet of 
such a place, which oozed and splashed 
down everywhere, I aaw, with a cry of 
pity and horrob, a woman lying—Jenny^ 
tbs ntnther of the dead child. 

I ran forwai-d, bu*, they stopped me, 
and Mr. Woodconrt entreated mo, with 
the -gr^test earnestness, even with 
tears, ke.'ore I went np to the figure to 
listen fonan instant^to what Mr. Bu*- 
ket said. I dSfl so, .1 tUought. I 
did so, Sm Slice. 

“Miss Snmmcrson, you T1 under¬ 
stand me, * if youwthink a- monient. 


Bucket, “and one went on. And the 
one that went on, only went on a cer¬ 
tain way agreed upon to deceive, and 
then turned across country, and went 
home. Think a moment! ” 

I could repeat this in my mind too, 
hilt I had not the least idea what it 
meant. I saw before me, lying on the 
step, the mother of the dead chilj^. 
She lay there, with one arm creeping 
round a bar of the iron gate, and seem¬ 
ing to embrace it. She lay tlierc, who 
had so lately spoken to my mother. 
She lay there, a distressed, unslieltered, 
senseless creature. She who had 
brought my mother’s letter, who could 
give me the only clue to where my 
mother was ; she, u ho was to guide us 
to rescue and save her whom we had 
sought so far, who had come to this 
condition by sonic moans connected 
with my mother that I could not follow, 
and might be passing iieyond oiir roach 
and help at that iiiomeut; she lay 
there, and they stopjied saw, 

hut did not comprehend, the solemn and 
compiassionate look in Mr. Woodcoiirt’s 
7aee. I saw but did not comprehend, 
his touching tlie other on the breast 
to keep him hack. I saw him stand 
uncovered in the hitter ,air, with a 
reverence for something. But my nn- 
deisitandiug fop all this was gone. 

I even heard it said between them ; 

“Shall she go’?” 

“Slie'had better go. Her hands 
should be the first to touch her. They 
have a higher right than ours.” 

I passed on to the gate, and stooped 
ifown. I lifted the heavy head, put the 
long dank hairaside, ami yirncd the face. 
And it was my mother, ecKd and dead. 
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CHAPTER LX. 


PEBSPEOIIYK. 


I PBOOEED to other passages of my | 
narrative. Froin- the goodness of all ^ 
about me, I derived su(^ consolation as 
I can never think of unmoved. I have 
already aaid so much of myself, and 
so much still remains, that I will not 
dwell upon ray sorrow. I had an ill¬ 
ness, hut it was not a long one ; and I 
would avoid even this mention of it, if 
I could quite keep down the rocolleo- 
tfon of their sympathy. 

I proceed to other passages of my 
narrative. 

During the time of my illness, we 
wore still in London, where Mrs. Wood- 
court had come, on my guardian’s in¬ 
vitation, to stay with us. When my 
guardian thought me well and cheerful 
enough to talk with him in our old 
way—though 1 could have done that 
sooner, if he would h.ave believed me 
—I resumed my wcuk, and my chair 
beside his. lie had appointed thp time 
himself, and we were alone. 

“Dame Trot,” said he, receiving me 
with a*i'«^, “ welcome to the (Jrowlery 
again, my'dear. I have a scheme to 
develope, little woman. I purpose to 
remain here, perhaps for six mouths,' 
perhaps for a longer time—as it may 
be. Quite to settle here for a while, in 
short.” 

“And in the meanwliile leave Bleak 
House ?” said I. 

“Aye, my dear? Bleak House,” 
he returned, “must leam to take care 
of itself.” 

I thought his tone sounded sorrow¬ 
ful ; hut, looking at him, I saw bis 
kind face lighted up by its pleasantest 
smile. ' 


‘to have been taking that into con¬ 
sideration, for a happy surprise to both 
of us.” 

“Not so disinterested either, iny 
dear, 4^you mean to extol me for that 
vk tuo; since, if you were generally on 
the road, you could be sjldom with 
me. And besides, I wish to hear a.s 
much and as often of Ada as I can, in. 
this condition of estrangement from 
poor Kick. Net of her alone, but of 
him too, poor fellow.” 

“ Have you seen Mr. Woodcourt, this 
morning, guardian ?” 

“I sec Mr. Woodcourt evoiy morn¬ 
ing, Dame Durden.” 

“Docs he still say the same of 
Richard ?” 

“Just the same. He knows of no 
direct bodily illuess th.-it ho has; ou the 
contrary he believes that he has none. 
Yet he is not easy about him; who 
can he ? ” 

My dear girl had been tj see us 
lately, every day; sometii^ twice in 
a day. But we had forest's*, all along, 
that this would only Ijott until I was 
quite myself. Wc kneP full well that 
her fervent heart was as full of affection 
and gratitude towards her cousin John 
a.s it had ever been, and we acquitted 
Richard of laying any injunctions upon 
her to stay away ; but w^ knew on the 
Slher hand that she felt it a part.of h 'r 
duty to him, to be sparing of her visits 
at our house. MJ- guardian’s delicacy 
had soon perceived this, and had.triod 
to convey to her that he thcAo'hl she 
was right. 

“Dear, nufu]^ttate/“mistaken Ri¬ 
chard,” said I. ^When Will he awake 


“Bleak House,” he repeated; and from his delusion I ” ‘ 
his tone did Wot sound "sorrowful, I ‘”Hp is not in the way td do so now, 
found, “must learn to take care of my dear,” replied my guardian, “the 
itself, ejt is a long way from Ada, my more he suffers, the iHdre averse ho 
dear, and Ada stands much in need of will be to me : baying made' me the 
vou.” ^ principal rtwesentative of the great 

“ It k like you, guardian,” said 1, occasion of H^s suffering.”- 
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I could not help adding, “So un¬ 
reasonably ! ” 9 

“Ah, J)iime Trot, Barno-Trot!’* re¬ 
turned my guardian, “what shall we 
finS reasonable in Jamdyee and Jaru- 
(lyce ! Unroasou and injustice at the 
the to}), unreason and injustice at the 
heart and at the bottoiu, unreason and 
injusti'*o from beginning to end—if it 
ever has an end—how should poor Rick, 
always hovering near it, pluck reason 
ofil of it ? IIo no more gathers graces 
from thorns, or figs from thistles, than 
older men did, in old times.” 

gentleness and consideration for 
dtichani, whenever we spoke of him. 
touchol ino so, that I was always silent 
on this subject very Rood. 

“ I sup})o*e tlje Lord (Jaancellor, 
aud the V’ioe Chancellors, and the whole 
(Jhaneery battery of great guns, would 
bo infinitely astotiished by such unreasoif 
and JujuKtlee in one of their suitors,” 
})ursue(l my gimrdian. “ When tliose 
lea»’ne<l gentlemen begin to raise moss- 
roses fn»m tlie ])owder they sow in their 
wigs, T .shall begin t<» be astonished too ’ ’* 
He clieoked himself iu glancing tp- 
wards the window to lo(»k wliore the 
wiii‘l wivs, and leaned ou the bick of 
my ch.ai^ynsti ad. 

“ little woman! To go i 

on, my dcaf!^ This rock we must leave 
to time, cham«, and hopeful circum¬ 
stance. Wo j^.st not shipwreck Ada 
u[M>n it. She ca)irn)t afford, and he 
cannot alford, the reinot^.'tt chanco of 
another se})aration from a friend. There¬ 
fore, I have particularly begged of Wood- 
court, and f*now pju'ticuiurly l)eg ♦f 
jkM, Ay dear, not to move this subject 
with Rick. Let it yest. Next week, 
next month, next year, sooner or later, 
he will^sce me with clearer eyes. 1 
can wait.” 

But I ^^ad alrcadv discussed it wiHi 
him, I confessed; and ao,.! thOught, had 
Mr. Woddeourt. , 

“So he tells me,” retumeowy guar¬ 
dian, “Verygood^ He ha:^ mad# his 
protest, and •D^me Burden has made 
iiers, an(} thUe is nothing more %o be 
said about it.* Nt>w,J come Mrs.Wood- 
court. How do y6u like hep my clear ?” 
In answer‘to this i|ueltion, which 


w.as oddly abrupt, T saidfl liked her 
very much, and thought she was more 
agreeable than she used to l>e. 

“ 1 think so too,” said ray guardian. 
“ Less pedigree ? Not so much of Mor- 
g^n-ap—what’s his name ?” 

That wa.s what I meant, I acknow¬ 
ledged ; though he was a very harmless 
person, even when we had had more of 
him. 

“ Still, upon the whole, he is as well 
in his native mountains,” said my 
guardian. “ I agree with you. Then, 
little woman, can I do better for a time 
than retain Mrs. Woodcourthere ?” 

No. And yet - 

My guardian looked at mo, waitigg 
for what I had to &iy. 

I had nothing to say. At least 1 had 
nothing in my mind that I could say. 
I had an undefined impression that it 
might have been better if we had ha<l 
some other inmate, but I could hardly 
have explained why, even to myself. 
Or, if to myself, certainly not to any¬ 
body else. 

“ Vou see,” said my guardian, “ oiir 
neighbourhood is in Woodcourt’s way, 
and he can come here to see lier as often 
as ho«UkcR, which is agreeable to them 
both ; and she is familiar to us, aud 
[fond of you.” 

Yes. Ti^twas undeniaVJ^!??^ I had 
nothing to say against it. 1 could not 
have suggested a better arrangement; 
^)ut I was not quite easy in my mind.* 
Esther, Esther, why not ? Esther, 
think ! 

“ it is a very good plan.indc^ dear 
guardian, and we could not da better.” 

“Sure, little woman ?” 

Quite sure. I had had a moment’s 
time to think, lince 1 had urged that 
duty ou tayself, aud I was quite sure. 

“Good* said my guardian. “It 
shall be done. Carried unauimoUHly.” 

“Carried unanimously,” I repeated, 
^ing on with luy work. 

It was a cover for his ^ook-table that 
1 happened to^ ormunenting. It had 
been laid by on the night preceding my 
sad journey, and never resumodi I 
showed it to him n|^ and he admired 
it highly. After r&i explained tllte 
pattern to hizd, and all the great effeclii 
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that'were i/ come out hy-and-hy, I 
thonght I would go hack to our last 
theme. 

“Yon said, dear guardian, when we 
spoke of Mr. Woodcourt before Ada 
left us, that yon thought he would give 
a long trial to another country. Have 
yon been advising him since ?” 

“ Yes, little woman; pretty often.” 

“Has he decided to do so ?” 

“I rather think not.” 

“Some other pros])ect has opened to 
him, perhaps ? ” said I. 

“Why — yes — perhaps,” returned 
my guardian, beginning his answer in a 
very deliberate manner. “ About half 

year hence or so, there is a medical 
attendant for the poor to be appointed 
at a certain phice in Yorkshire. It is 
a thriving place, pleasantly situated ; 
streams and streets, town and country, 
mill and moor ; and seems to present 
an opening for such a man. T mean, a 
man whose hopes and aims may some¬ 
times lie (as most mens sometimes 
do, I daro say) above the ordinary 
level, but to whom the ordinary level! 
will be high enough after all, if it 
should prove to be a way of usefulness 
and good service leading to no ether. 
All generous spirits arc ambitious, I 
suppose ; but the ambition that calmly 
trusts itst'f to such a roa4, instead of 
spasmodically trying to fly over it, is of 
the kind I care for. It is Woodconrt’s 
kind.” 

“And will he get this appointment?” 
I asked. 

“Why, little woman,” returned my 
guardian, smiling, “ not being an 
oracle, I cannot confider\tly say ; but I 
think so. His reputation stands very 
high ; there were peoffie from thatp.art 
of the country in the shipwreck; and, j 
strange to say, I believe the best man I 
has the best chance. You must not' 
suppose it to be a fine endowment. It | 
is a very, very commonplace affair, niy 
dear ; an appointment. to a great i 
amount of work and a eipall amount of! 
pay ; but better things will gather about j 
it, it may be fairly hoped.” 

“The poor of that place will have! 

.. eason to blessi .ne choice, if it falls on I 
Air. Woodcourt, guardiafi.” I 


“You are right, little woman ; that 
I am sure they W’U.” 

We said no more about it, nor did he 
say a word about the future of Blcjik 
House. But it was the first time 1 had 
taken my seat at Ids side iii ray mourn¬ 
ing dress, and that accounted for it I 
considered. 

I now began to visit ray dear girl 
every day, in the dull dark comer 
where she lived. The morning w,as my 
usual time; but wlienever I found 1 
hiul an hour or so to spare, I imi on 
my bonnet and bustled off to Chancery 
Lane. They w'erc both so glad to' sec 
me at all horn's, and used to brighten 
up so when they heard me opening the 
door and comihg in (being quite at 
home, 1 npver knocked), that I had no 
fear of becoming troublesome just yet. 

On these oicasions I frequently found 
ilichard absent. At other times he 
would he writing, or reading piapers in 
the Cause, at that table of his, so 
covered with p.aperB, which was never 
disturbed. Sometimes 1 would come 
ujion him, lingering at the door of Mr. 
Yholes’s office. Sometimes I would 
meet him in the neiglibourhood, loung¬ 
ing about, and biting his nails. I 
often met him wandering in J,iincoln’s 
Inn, near the place wherepL had first 
I seen him, 0 how differeui.,* how dif¬ 
ferent ! g 

That the money Ada[, brought him 
was melting away with the candles I 
used to see huriiiiig .after dark in Mr. 
Vholes’s office, I knew very well. It 
was not a large amount jn the begin¬ 
ning ; he had married in 'debt; and 1 
I could not fail to nudeustand, hj tils 
' time, what was mqant by Mr. Vholes’s 
I shoulder being at the wheel -as I still 
heard it was. My dear made the best 
of housekeepers, and tried hard tos.ave; 
bst I knew that they were getting 
poorer and- pooreg every uay. ■ 

She shone in thq miserable corner 
like a beautiful star. She adorned and 
gra«3d. it'so, that .it became another 
place. Paler than she had been at 
home, and a little quieter thjn I had 
thought uate.ral when she was yet so 
cheerful anr, hopeful,' her face was so 
umdiadowed,* that I half believed she* 
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was Windofl by her lovo for Richard to 
his ruinous cjiroor. 

I went one day to dinef with them) 
■while I was under this impression. As 
I turqpd into Symond’s Inn, I met little 
Mis-s KlUe coming out. She bad been 
to muho a sUitely call npou the wards 
in Jju’ndyce, as slie still called them, 
and had dei ivcd the higlipst gratification 
from that Ccioinony. Ada had already 
tobl me that she called every Monday at 
live o’clor-k, with one little extra wlj^te 
how in hiT bonnet, which never ap- 
pe:i.ro<l th#ru at any other time, and 
■with* licr largest reticule of documents 
* on her arm. 

“My dear!” §he began. “So de¬ 
lighted ! H"\v Jo yiiu*do ! So glad to 
see you. itml you are goiijg to visit 
onv interesting Jarndyce wards ? To 
he sure ! Otir beauty is at home, luv 
dear, amt will ho 'dianiied to see you.* 

“ Then lliclianl is not come in yet ?’’ 
K.aid I. “ i am glad of that, for I was 
afraid of being a little lain.” 

“No, he i.s not a»me in,’* returned 
Miss KJite, “ILjhas had a long day 
in court. 1 left him iliero, wdth VJiolss. 
You don’i like Yliules, I hope ? 
like Vbole.s. Pan-gerous m.-m !” 

“I OM afraid you see Richard oftener 
than ? ” said 1, 

“ My d(^^t,” retui’iied IMiss FUtc, 
“daily and Imirly. You know what 
I told you Jr the attraction on the 
tJhancellor'.s tal>lo ? My dear, next to 
myself he is the most cmistant suitor in 
coui-t. Uc U'gius quite to amuse our 
little party. Ve-ry friendly little party, 
are we not ? 

•It fros miscranlo to hear this from 
licr p(>or mad lips,^though it was no 
sujqu’ise. 

‘.^in||Shoft, my valued frieneV* pur- 
sifod j£s8 Flite, advancing lier lips to 
my ear, |pith an air^oi^ equal patronafo 
and myatcTy^ must toll y8u a secret. 
1 luivo Iliad * him pay executor. Nomi¬ 
nated, constituted, and appointed him. 
In my will.* Ye-esp^* 

“Indeed ?”^said I. 

“ Ye-ps,” Vep«ited Miss Flite, i4 her 
nost gontocf itcceats, “Ay exeditor, 
administrator, and assign. I (Our Chan- 
#ocry phrases, luy love.) l«avc rcfloeted 


tliat if I should wear oft, he be 
able to watch that judgment. Being 
so very regular in his attendance.” 

It made me sigh to think of him. 

“I did at one time mean,” said Miss 
Flite, echoing the sigh, “to nominate, 
constitute, and appoint poor (xridlcy. 
Also very regular, my charming girl. 
I asstireyou, most exemplary ! But he 
wore out, poor man, so I have appointed 
his successor. Don’t mention it. This 
is in confidence.” 

She carefully opened her reticule a 
little way, and showed me a folded 
piece of jiaper inside, as the appoint¬ 
ment of which slic spoke. 

“Another secret, my dear. I h^e 
added to iny collection of birds.” 

“Really, Miss Flite ?’’ said I, know¬ 
ing how it pleased her to have her con¬ 
fidence received with an appearance of 
interest. 

She nodded several times, and her 
face became overcast and gloomy. 
“Two more. I call them the Wards in 
Jarndyce. They are caged up with all 
the others. With Hope, Joy, Youth, 
Fcace, Rest, Life, Dust, Ashes, Waste, 
Want, Ruin, Despair, Madness, Death, 
Cuming, Folly, Words, Wigs, Rags, 
Sheepskin, Tlundor, rrece<lcut, Jargon, 
(Tammon, and Spinach !” 

The poo* soul kissed n^jT'wuth the 
most troubled look J had ever seen in 
lior ; and w^ent her way. Her manner 
*<)f running over the names of her birds, 
as if she were afraid of hearing them 
even from her own lips, quite chilled 
me. 

This was notfa cheering preparation 
for my visit, have dispensed 

with the coirrwligr of Mr. Vlioles, 
when Richard fwao arrived within a 
minute 8r two after me) brought him to 
share our dinner. Althougli it was a 
very plain one, Ada and Richard were 
for some minutes both out of the room 
together, helping to pt ready what we 
were to eat ^and drink., Mr. Vholes 
took that opp(»'tUDitj*of hWcling a little 
conversation in a low voice ^yth me. 
He came to the window where I was 
sitting, and began mnoii Symond’j^Inn. 

“ A dull place, Slill^ummcrson, flUi 
a life that is lot an offi<^l one,” saftl 
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Mr. Vholes, s aearingthc glass with Iiis 
hl-ack glove to make it clearer for me. 

“There is not much to see here,’’ 
said I. 

“Nor to hear, miss,” returned Mr. 
Vlioles. “A little music does oeca- 
sionally stray in ; hut we are not mu¬ 
sical in the haw, and soon eject it. I 
hope Mr. Jamdyoe is as well as his 
friends could wish him ? ” 

I thanked Mr. Vhdles, and said he 
was quite welt. 

“ I have not the pleasure to he ad¬ 
mitted among the number of his friends 
myselL” said Mr. Vholes, “and I .am 
aware that the gentlemen of our pro- 
fer-ion are sometimes regarded in such 
quarters with an unfavorable eye. 
Our plain course, however, under good 
report and evil report, and all kinds of 
prejudice, (we are the victims of pre¬ 
judice) is to have everything openly 
carried on. How do you find Mr. C 
looking. Miss Summerson ?” 

“He looks very ill. Dreadfully 
anxious.” 

“Just so,” said Mr. Tholes. 

He stood behind me, with his long 
black figure reaching nearly to the 
ceiling of those low' rooms ; feeling the 
pimples on his face as if they were 
ornamerte, and siicaking inwardly and 
evenly as'^(]iough there wno not a 
human j>as.sionor emotion in his nature. 

“Mr. Woodcourt is in attendance 
upon Mr. C, 1 ladieve ?” he resumed. 

“ Mr. Woodcourt is his disinterested 
friend,” lanswered. 

“ But I mean in professional attend¬ 
ance, medical attendance.” 

“ That can do little for an unhappy 
mind,” s,aid I. 

“Just so,” said Mr.“Vholos. 

So slow, BO eager, so bloodless and 
gaunt, I felt as if KiAard were wasting 
away beneath the eyes of this adviser, 
and there were something of tlje 
Tampire in him. 

“Miss Summemn,” said Mr. Tholes, 
very slowly fhbbhig his .gloved hands, 
as if, tj his cold sense of touch, they 
were much the same in black kid or 
out^of it, “this, was an ill-advised 
fSamage of Mr/ Js.” 

I begged be would exdise me for dis¬ 


cussing it. They had been engaged 
when they were brth very young, I told 
him (a little indignantly), and when 
the prospect before them was mneh 
feirer and brighter. Wlien Bichard 
had not yielded himself to the unhappy 
influence which now darkened his life. 

“Just so,” assented Mr. Vhules 
again. “Still, with a view to every¬ 
thing being openly carried on, I will, 
with yonr permission. Miss Siimracraon, 
obs^e to you that I consider thi.s a’ 
very ill-advised marriage indeed. [ 
owe the opinion, not only to Mr. Cs 
connexions, against whom I should 
naturally wish to protect myself, but' 
also to my own reputaliun—dear to 
raysolf, as a professional man aiming to 
keep respectable; dear to my three 
girls at home, for whom I am striving 
to realise some little indepernlcnco; 
(fear, I wiU even say, to dny aged 
father, whom it is my privilege to 
support.” 

“It would become a very different 
marriage, a much happier and better 
marriage, another m(\rriagc altogether, 
Mr. Tholes,” said I, “if Eicliard were 
persuaded to turn his Imck on the fatal 
pursuit in which you are engaged with 
him.” 

Mr. Tholes, with a noisel "’ITcough— 
or rather gasp—into one4u hi.s black 
gloves, ineiiued his hc.n''’a.s if he did 
not wholly dispute even t' at. 

“Miss Summerson,” he said, “it 
may be so; and I freely admit that the 
young lady who has taken Mr. C’s n.anie 
upon herself in so ill-advis,ed a maimer 
-• yon will I am sure not quarrel witli 
me for throwing out that remark .Igai#, 
as a duty I owe to Mr. C's connexions— 
is a highly gonteel'young lady. Busi¬ 
ness has prevented me fhnn -,ini«ing 
much with general society, in auy bnt 
a'^professional character; still I trust I 
am oomireflent to perceive that she is a 
highly genteel young lady.- * As to 
bmuty, 1 am not a judge of Miat myself, 
and'I never did glvt much attention to 
it from a hoy ; but I darf .s.ay the young 
lady'*.B equally eligible-, in’thak point of 
view? She ,is considered' so (I have 
heard) amo(jg the cle'rks in the Inn, 
and it is a point more In their W'ays 
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th.m in mine. In reference to Mr. Ue 
pursuit of his interCBts-” 

“01 His interests, Mr. Tholes ! ” 

“Pardon me,” returned Mr. Vheles, 
going on in exactly the same inward 
and dispassionate manner, “Mr. C 
tiikes eeitain interests under certain 
wills disputed in the suit. It is a 
term we use. In reference to Mr. O’s 
jmrsnit of his interests, I mentioned to 
.you. Miss Suinmerson, the first time 
I had the pleasure of seeing yon, in, my 
desire that everything sho^d he openly 
earried (to—I used those words, for I 
happened afterwards to note them in 
niy diaiy, which i.s producible at any 
time—1 nientioited t^ you that Mr. 0 
liad laid (lj|wn the principle of watching 
liis own interests ; and that when a 
client of mice laid down a principle 
w hich was not of an immoral (that is jo 
say, unlawful) nature, it devolved upon 
me to carry it out. I have carried it 
out; I <fo carry it out. But 1 will not 
smooth things over, to any connexion of 
Mr. C's, on any account. As open as I 
was to Mr. Jarndyee, I am to you. I 
r(!gard it in the light of a professional 
duty to he so, though it can h eliarged 
to no one. I openly say, unpalatalilc 
!iH it ho, that I consider Mr. C’s 
affairs inS^ery had way, tliat I con¬ 
sider Mr. uViimscIfin a very had way, 
and that I re'ird this as an exceedingly 
ill-advised nunriage.—^Am 1 here, sir? 
Yes, I Umnk you ; I am here, Mr. C, 
and enjoying the pleasure of some 
agreeable conversation with Miss Sum- 
nmrson, for .which I have to thank yon 
very much, sir !” 

* lid broke off thus, in answer to 
Iticliard, who addfcsscd him as lie 
came into the room. By this time, I 
As^wclj uuOcratood Mr. Vlioles’a sem- 
]tolou> way of saving himself and his 
rcsp('ctaliility|. not. to feel that (Ar 
worst fears hut keep pa?e with his 
client’s progress. 

Wc sat down to dinner, and I had an 
opportunity of ohaefving BicHard, *nxi- 
onsly. I wjtft not distnri>ud by Mr. 
V holes (^ho tool# off' liis gloves to Bue), 
though he Kif opposite tl me al the 

iff * - . 

tot all, he once removed tois eyes ftom 


his host’s face. I fonn# Eichard thin 
and languid, slovenly in bis dres.s, 
aljstracted in his manner, forcing his 
spirits now and then, and at other 
intervals relapsing into a dull thought¬ 
fulness. About his large Vitight eyes 
that used to be so merry, there was a 
wanness and a restlessness that changed 
them altogether. I cannot use the ex¬ 
pression that he looked old. There is a 
min of youth which is not like ago ; 
and into such a ruin, Bichard's youth 
and youthful beauty hud ail fallen 
away. 

He ate little, and seemed indifferent 
what it was; shoned himself to lie 
much more impatient than he usi^ tn 
he ; and was quick, even with Ada. I 
thought, at first, that his old light¬ 
hearted manner was all gone; but it 
shone out of him sometimes, as 1 h.ad 
occasionally known little momcnt.ary 
glimpses of my own old face to loi.k out 
upon me from the glass. His hnigii 
had not (piite left him either ; but it 
was like the echo of a joyful sound, and 
that is alw.vys sorrowful. 

Yet be was as glad as ever, in his old 
affectionate way, to have me there; 
and^we talked of the old timo.s plea¬ 
santly. Those did not appe.ar to lie 
inleiesting to Mr. Vlioles, *'».iugli he 
occasional IJ made a ga.Hp »>vliicli I be¬ 
lieve w.xs his smile. He rose shortly 
after dinner, and said that with th(» 
permissiou of thefladies he would retire 
to his office, 

“Always devoted to Inispiess, 
Tholes !” cried Kiehard.* 

“Yes, Mr. C,” he returned, “tlic 
interests of s:lients are uevtir to i'C 
neglected, sir. , They are paramount 
In the phoughts of a professional man 
like myself, who wishes to inciserve a 
good mvme among his fcllon' practi¬ 
tioners and society at large. My deny- 
jpg myself the plea.Mire of the present 
agreeable oonvci-sation, may not be 
wholly irrespective qf yqpr own inte¬ 
rest^ Mr. C.’' 

Kiehard expressed himself q»ite sure 
of that, and lighted Mr. Tholes out. 
On his return he^#-^ us, mordStlyyi 
once, that Vljples wasl. good fellow, (.a 
safe fellow, a man who. did what he 
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preteiiuBu lo au, a vury gooci follow, 
indeed ! Ho was bo defiant alK>nt it, 
that it stnick me ho had began to 
doubt Mr. Vholes. 

Then he threw himself on the sofe, 
tired out; and Ada and I put things 
to rights, for they had no other servant 
than the woman who attended to the 
eUaiabers. My dear girl had a cottage 
piano there, and quietly sat down to 
sing some of Richard’s favorites ; the 
lamp being first removed into tho next 
room, as he eomplniued of its hurting 
his eyes. 

I sat between them, .at my dear girl’s 
side, and felt veijr melancholy listen- 
injf to hersweot voice. I think Richard 
did too; I think ho d<arkened the 
room fur tliat reason. She had been 
singing some time, rising betweeB- 
wliilos to bend over him and speak to 
him ; when Mr. Woodcourt came in. 
Then he s.at down by Rieiiiird j and 
half playfully, half earnestly, qiiiUi 
naturally and easily, found out how he 
felt, and where he had been all day. 
Presently ho priqiosed to accompany 
him in a short walk on one of tho 
bridges, ns it was a moonligh^ airy 
night; and Richard readily consenting, 
they went out together. 

'iUcy^ft my dear girl still sitting at 
the piano, %mi me still siccing hesido 
her. When they were gone out, 1 drew 


have her way, and to say no more 
about it. So I saKl as much. I said 
it lightly, because I felt her trembUug. 

“ Esther, my dearest, I want to he 
a good wife, a very, very good wife 
indeed. You shall teach me,” 

I teach I I said no more; for f 
noticed the hand that was fiuttering 
over the keys, and I knew that it was 
not I who ought to speak ; that it was 
she who had something to say to me. , 
k'When I married Richard, I w.as 
not insensible to what was before him. 
I h.ad been perfectly happy for a Jjng 
time with you, and I had never known 
any trouble or anxiety, so loved and 
cared for; but I,underai,.M)d the danger 
he w.as in, dear Esther.” « 

“I know, I know, my darling.” 
“When we were mairied, I h.ad 
Bpme little hope tliat I might be able to 
con vince him of his nii.stake; that he 
might come to regard it in a new way 
as my liushaiid, and not pursue it .all 
the more desperately for my sake—a.i 
he does, liut if 1 had not iiud that 
hope, I would have mairied him just 
tllb same, listlier. Just the same ! ” 

In the momentary firmnesa of the 
hiuid that rvas never still - a firmiu's.s 
inspired by the utterance ofi^se last 
words, and dying away them—T 

saw the confirmation o^mer earnest 
tones. 


•my arm round her waist. She put hewl “ You arc not to think, my dearest 
left hand in mine (I ^as sitting on that Esther, that I fail to see what you see, 
side), but kept her right upon the keys and fear what yen fear. Eo one can 
—going over and over them, without nmlcratand him la tter than I do. The 
striking any'note. ^cutest wisdom that evg» lived in tlie 

“Esther,mydc.arest,”shesaid,break- world could scarcely know Rmhard 
ing silence, “Richard iif never so well, better than my love does,” 
and I am never so caap about him, as j She spoke so modestly and softly, 
when ho is with Allan Woodcoart. We and her trembling hand exjiressed such 
have to thank you for that.” agitation, as it moved to and #o Ofim 

1 pointed out to my darling how this Uie silent notes 1. My dear, dcat girf! 
could scarcely be, because Mr. Wood- “ I scejiiim at his wjyst, iwery day. 
court had come to her cousin Johids I watch him'iu his s!e*p. know 
house, and had known us all there; every change of his face. But when I 


and ' liecause* hj3 had always liked married .Richard I was quite deter- 
Richard, and Richard hid always liked mined,' Esther, if^Ieaven would help 
him, affd—and so forth. I ine,gicTer to show hin»».^iat I grieved 

“All true,” said Ada; “hut that i for what hmdid, an^so.'to make him 
^5 such a friend to us, we*! more unhamiy. I k'ant him, when he 

vu to you.’’ • 1 coAes horn? to find no trouble in my 

I ibouglitwt best to let my dear girl 1 fare. I want him, when l\p. looks at 
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roc, to see ■what he loved in me. I 
iiinrried him to do tins, and this Buy- 
)'orls me.” ’ 

1 felI her tromhling more. I waited 
for what w^as yet to couie, and I now 
thought I began (o Icnow what it was. 

“And sometliuig else supports me, 
Esther.” 

She stopped a minute. Stopped 
speaking only; her hand was still in 
^notion. 

“ I look forward a little while, ^nd 
I don’t know what groat aid may come 
to me. When Kichard turns liis eyes 
upon me then, there may he soiuething 
lying on my breast more elo(]uent than 
1 have been, with greater power than 
mine to shjw him his true course, and 
win him back.” • 

Her hand stopped now. She clasped 
me in her arms, and 1 cliispcd her i^ 

“If that little creature sliould fail 
too, Esther, I still look forward. I 
look forward a long while, through 


years and years, and thitk that then, 
when I am growing old, or when I am 
dead perhaps, a beautiful woman, his 
daughter, happily married, may be 
proud of him and a blessing to him. 
Or that a generous bravo man, as hand¬ 
some as lie used to be, as Iio]iefnl, and 
far more happy, may. walk in the sun- 
sliine with him, honoring Ids grey bead, 
and saying to himself, ‘I thank God 
tliis is my father! ruined by a fatal 
inheritanec, and restored through 
me!"' 

0, my sweet girl, what a heart was 
tliat which beat so fast against me ! 

.“ These hopes uphold me, my dear 
Esther, and 1 kuow they will. Thowgli 
sometimes even they depart from me, 
before a dread that arises wlicu I look 
at Kichard.” 

I tried to cheer my darling, and 
asked her what it was ? Sobbing and 
weeping, she replied : 

“That he may not live to spe his 
child.” 


CHAPTER EXI. 


A MSOOVKKT. 


■J'HE clays -vhen I frequented that 
miserable corner which my dear girl 
lirighlened, can never fade in my remem- 
liraiice. I never see it, and I never 
wish to see it, now ; I have been there 
only once ynce; but in my memory 
there is a mournful glory shiidug 8p 
tSie pflace, ■which will shine for ever. 

Not a day i>assfc4 without my going 
there, of course. At first I found Mr. 
•SleimpSle tWe, on two or three occa¬ 
sions,"idly playing the piano, and talk- 
ingiin hss usi^l vivacious strain. No%, 
besides my,very much mistrusting the 
probability of hi» being there without 
making Kjchard poorer, I felt as if 
thjre were somctmng in his hairless 
gaiety, too jificunsistent with wluit I 
knew of thfi def)ths of Ada’s lilt. I 
clearly perceived^ too, tha* Ada snared* 
my fieliugs. I thcreforo resolved, *' 
*luuch tljiuking of it, to nfivke a private 


visit to Mr. Skimpole, and try doli- 
jCately to explain myself. My dear girl 
was tlic great consideration that made 
me Iwld. 

I set off one morning, accompanied 
iiy Charley, for Somers ffown. As I 
approached the house, I wa.s strongly 
inclined to turn back, for 1 felt what a 
desperate .atteii 4 pt it was to make an 
impression on Mr. Skimpole, and hew 
extremely likely it was that he would 
signally defeat me. However, 1 thought 
that being there, I would go through 
yith it. I knocked with a trembling 
hand at Mr. Skimpolo’s door—literally 
with a hand,'for the .knncjkor was gone 
—and after a long pafley gained admis¬ 
sion from an Irishwoman, whe^was in 
the area when I knocked, breaking up 
tbe lid of a wateisi’jftt with a 
to light tiie fire with. , 

Mr. SkimjAk, lying on the sofa in 
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his room, puiying the flute a little, was 
•eDchiintcd to see me. Now, who should 
leoeive me, he naked ? would I 
Itrefer for mistress of the cerenionios ? 
Would 1 have his Comedy <laughter, 
Ids Beauty daughter, or his Sentiment 
daughter '( Or would I liave all the 
daughters at once, in a ijeidect nosegay ? 

I reidied, half defeated already, that 
1 wislied to s])eak to himself only, if he 
Would give me leave. 

‘ ‘ .My dear Miss Snmmeraon, most 
joyfully ! Of course,” ho said, hring- 
iug his chair near mine, aud hreaking 
into hifl fascinating smile, **of course 
it's tiot husincss. Then it’s pleasure I” 
fsaitl it certainly was not business 
Unit I came upon, but it was not quite 
a jdeasant matter. 

“Then, my dear Miss Suramerson,” 
said 1)6, with 1.he fnvnkest gaiety, 
“dnn't allude to it. Why should you 
allude to anything that is a pleasant 
matter? / never do. And you are a 
njuclj jileasantor creature, in every jKuiit 
of view, than I. You are porfecUy 
jdcasaut; I am imperfectly idejisaut; 
then, if I never allude to an uiqdeasant 
junttor, how much less should you f *So 
that’s disposed of, and we will talk of 
sonntliing else.” 

Although I was embarrassed, I look 
coTirage to intiinate that 1 Still uished 
to pursue the subject. 

“I should think ifa mistake,” said< 
IMr. Skimpolc, with lifs airy laugh, “if 
I thonglit Miss Summorson cajable of 
juakyig one. But T don’t! ” 

“ Air. Skiihpole,” said 1, raising my 
eyes to his, “ I have so often hetvrd you 
say that you are unacquainted with the 
common afijiirs of life-»—” 

“Aleauing our three Imnkigg-hoiiso 
friends, L, S, aud who ’a the Junior 
partner? U?” said Mr. Skimjfole, 
)>righlly. “ Not an idea of them 1” 

“—That, perhaps,”! went on, “yoi 
will excuse my boldness on that ac- 
count. I think ought most seriously 
to know that Richard is f)Oorer than he 
was.” a 

“Bear me!” said Mr. Skimpole. 
‘jSMlm I, they tajlffme.” 
j*“Aiid in ve^embarmssed circum- 
shmccs.” " 


“ Parallel case exactly ! ” said Mr, 
Skimpole, wy,h adSlighted counteiiauoe. 

“This at present naturally causes 
A<la much secret anxiety ; and as J 
think she is less anxious when no claims 
are made upon her by visitors, and as 
Eichanl has one uneasiness always 
heavy on his mind, it has occurred to 
me to take the liberty of saying that— 
if you womld—not ” 

1 was coming to the i>oint with great 
difttculty, when ho took me by botli 
hands, and, wdtii a radiant face and in 
the liveliest way, antici paled ^t. • 

“Not go there? Ccidiunly not, my 
dear Mis.s Summcrsoij, most assuredly 
not. Why ssJumld I go there ? AVhen 
I go anywhere, I go for jieasure. 1 
don’t go alTywhcre for juun, because I 
was made for pleasure. Pain comes to 
w’hcn it wants me. Now 1 have 
hud very little pleasure at our tlear 
Richard’s, lately, and your practical 
sagacity dcmonslralos wfjy. Our yi»ung 
friends, losing the youthful poetry which 
was once so caj>tivatimr iu them, begin 
to think, ‘this is a man who wants 
potmds.’ So I am ; 1 always -wnut 
pounds; not for myself, hut because 
tra<lespeople always want them of me. 
Next, our young friends begii^^ tltink, 
hoconniig mojwnary, ‘ thi^llp the man 
who^ae?pounds,—whobo|^wed them’; 
whicli I dhl. I always Iwrow jiounds. 
So our young friends, redilc(!(! to prose 
(which is much to be regi*ettod), dege¬ 
nerate iu their power of imparling i)lea- 
sure to me. AVhy should 1 go t*> sec 
them therefore ? Absurd^” 

• Through the beaming smile 
which he regarded rnc, as he reasoned 
thus, there now broke forth n look of 
disintei'ested benevolence ^uite asto¬ 
nishing. 

“Besides,” he said, pursuing h7s 
argument,,in his tone lighfr-hoai’ted 
conviction, “if I don’t ayywhere 
for pain—which would be a lierversion 
of the inkutioii o^ luy being, aud a 
monStrdus’ thing to do—why shouWI I 
go awwbore to be the ^afinse of pain ? 
If Ir/ent t<a see our^ypuug friends iu 
Hhoirpresenwill-regulated state of tiiind, 
I should give them pain, The asso¬ 
ciations with me would be diajigrceabio. 
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They miglit say, Hhis is the man who' 
had pounds, ainl who’^rau’t pay pounds,’ 
which J can‘1, of course; nothing could 
h'i more out of the (juostiou ! Then, 
Idmlncss req\5irt‘s that 1 shouldn’t go 
near them—nud I wou’t.” 

Ho fiuisiu'd hy genially kissing my 
hand, and thai hing me. Nothing but 
Miss SummeiNon’s lino hiot, he stiid, 
would have i'ound this out for him. 

• 1 was mueli disconcerted; but I re- 
lle(;ted that if the main point were 
gained, it iimitcred little how strangely 
lie perverted cveryihing hnidiug to it. 
Iliad (hitermited to mention something 
else, however, and 1 thought I was not 
to he ])Ut off in that. ♦ 

“Jllr. Sbhupole,” said I, “I must 
take the liherty of saying, brfforo I con- 
clinle my visit, that 1 was much sur- 
■}»nsed to learn, on the host authorit}|^ 
some little time ago, that you knew with 
whoiti tliat I'Oor hiiy left Bleak House, 
and that you a".cejiteil a jireseut on that 
oewisioji. J hare not mentioned it to 
my g«jar<liajj, lor I tear it would hurt 
him tiiififcessai-ily ; but I may isay to 
you that 1 was much surprised.'* * 

“ No ' lu'ally surprised, my dear 
Miss Sumnioison ?” he returned, in- 
quiringl^r-aisiiig his ]iJea6ant eyebrows. 
“ (irrcat,^iu‘|>rised.'’ 

He though'\abont it for a little w^hile, 
with a highly'’agreeable and whimsical 
expression of face; then quite gave it, 
np, and said, in his iimst engjiging i 
manner: | 

‘ ‘ You know what a child I am. Why j 
.surprised ? ’t, j 

J I ^as reluctant to enter minutely iiSto ; 
that <inestion; but as he bogged 11 
w<>uid, for hewiis really curious to know, 
Igave hin^to uiiderstiind, in the gen- 
Qest ^^>rds I f'ould use, that his conduct 
seemed to involve a disregard of several | 
luTTi-al ^bligttionsR lie jvas mlfch, 
amusoii hud interested* when he heard 
this, and said, “‘No, really?” with 
jugenuous«implioi^Y. 

•“You know I don’t pretehU to be I 
responsible.never could do it# Re- 
Bpousibliity. is.u^bing thj|b has tways 
been above ine-»*or below IncV’ 

.Sfcimpolc, “.I don’t even^tnow wSch ; 
bu^ a& 1 understand the* way in which 


my dear Miss Sun . ^ ways re¬ 
markable for her practicjil good sense 
and dearness) puts this CHvse, I should 
imagine it was chiefly a question of 
money, do you know ?” 

I incautiously gave a qualified assent 
to this. 

“Ah! Then you see,” said Mr. 
Skimpole, shaking his head, “I am 
hopeless of nndor.standing it.” 
j 1 suggested, as I i-ose to go, that it 
I was not right to betray my guardian’s 
coididence for a bribe. 

“ My dear Miss Summerson,” he 
returneil, with a candid hilarity that 
was all his own, “ 1 can’t be bribed.” 

“ Not by Mr. Backet ?” said I. « 
j “No,” said he. “ Not by anybody. 
I don’t atfciieh any value to money. I 
: don’t care about it, I don’t know about 
j it, I don’t want it, I don’t keep it—it 
goes away from me directly. IIow can 
1 be bribed ? ” 

I showed that I was of a different 
oiunion, tlmugh 1 had not the capacity 
' for arguing the question. 

“On tins cojitrary,” said Mr. Skim¬ 
pole, “I am exactly the miin to be 
placed in a superior position, in such a 
case *as that. lam above the rest of 
mankind, in such a-case as that. 1 can 
act with ]diiloKo 2 )iiy, in such a case as 
that. 1 aA not warped Ig" prejudices, 
as an Ihilian baby is by bandages. I 
.am as free as the air. I feel myself 
Ifar above susjiicion tis Ciesar’s wife.” 

Anything to eiiual the lightness of 
' his manner, and the ]dayful impartiality 
with which he seemed 'to convinceliim- 
sclt^ us he tossed the matter about like 
a ball of feiAhers, w'as surely never 
seen in anybody; else ! 

“Olgierve the case, my dear Miss 
Summerson. Here is a boy received 
into the house and {tut to bed, in a 
state that I strongly object to. The 
J:K»y being in bed, a man arrives—like 
the house that Jack built. Here is the 
man who deluands Ijhiu^y who is re¬ 
ceived into tlic house and put .to bed in 
a state that 1 strongly object i$. Here 
is a bank-note produced by the man 
i who ilemands thui'oy who is rfwgjyed 
into the house and jmiMo bed in a sfato 
i that I stronj\^ object t\ Here is the 
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Skimpole accepts the bank-note | ing, that he should never forget the 
produced by tlio’ man who demands the j fine tact with whfch I had found that 
boy who is receiver! into the house and [ out for him about our young friends, 
put to bed in a state that I strongly As it so liappened that I never saw 
object to. Those are the facts. Very Mr. Kkiinpolc again, I may at once 
well. Should the Skimimle have re-1 finish what I ktiow of his history. A 
fused the note ? H7«/should the Skim-j coolness arose Ixjtwecn him and my 

pole have refused the note ? Skimpole j guardian, based chiefly on the foregoing 
protests to Bucket; ‘what’s this for? grounds, and on his having heartlessly 
I don’t understand it, it is of no use to disroganlod my guardian’s enlre.aties 
me, take it aw.ay.’ Bucket still en- (as we afterwards leamod from Ada) 
treats Skimpole to accept it. Arethere in *-eforence to Kichard. Ills being 
reasons why Skiinpole, not being heavily iu my guardian’s debt, had 
warped by prejudices, should accept it ? nothing to do with their s’oparatvm. 
Tes. Skimpole perceives them. What He died some live years afterwards, 
are tliey ? Skiraiaile reasons witli him- and left a diary behind him, with let- 
self, this is a tame<l lynx, an active ters and other materials towards hi.-! 
police officer, an intelligent man, a per- Life; which was published,•«n<l which 
son of a peouliariv direclod energy and ' showed him to have been the victim of 
great subtlety liolli of (wncepthm and | a combinatioii on the )Kirt of mankind 
execution, who discovers our friends ; lyjainst an amiable child. It was con- 
and enemies for us when they run away, sidered very pleasant reading, but I 
recovers our projKirty for us when we ! never read more of it myself tlian the 
are roblmi, avenges us comfortably j seutence tm which I chanced to light on 
when wo are murdered. This active! opening the book. It was this, 
police officer and intelligent man has “Jarndyce, in common with most 
acquired, in the exercise of his art, a other men I have known, is the Inau'- 
strong faith in money ; ho finds it very nation of iScllishness.” 
u.scfnl to him, and he makes it very And now I come to a part of my 
useful to society. Shall I shake'that story, touc.hiiig myself veiy nearly iu- 
faitli in Bucket, because I want it my- deed, and for which 1 was qu^unpro- 
sclf; sliall I deliberately Want one of pared when the rircumstaui^occnrred. 
Bucket’s wgapnuB; shall ^ possibly Whatever little lingering may have 
paralyse Bucket, in Iris next detective now and then revived in my mind, asso- 
jipcration ? Ami again. If it is blame-,,elated with my poor old fare, had only 
able in Skimpole to take the note, it is „ revived as belonging to a part of my 
blaineable in Bucket to ofler tile note- life that was gone—gone like my in- 
ninch more blame.ible in Bucket, bo- fancy or my childhood. I have sup- 
cause he is the knowing man. Now, | pressed none of my many n*akiiesses on 
Skimpole wishes to tlilnk well of i tlAt subject, but have written th^u as 
Bucket ; Skimpole deem» it essential, j faithfully as my memory has recalled 
in its little jilnce, to tlyi general cohe-; them. And I hope ito do, and mean to 
sion of tilings, that he think I do, the same down to the lajt words of 

well of Buekol. The State expressly i these pages ; which I see now, ^ot 
asks him to trust to Bucket. And he ' very far before me. 
does. And that’s all he does 1 ” I Vhe months were glidiijr attflty ; dKd 
I had nothing to offer in reply to this rmy dear girl, dhstained byi thg hopes 
exposition, and therefore took my leave, j she had confided to jile, was the same 
Mr. Skimpolej however, who was in ex-1 beautiful s^r iu th^ miserable corner, 
cellent spirits, .would not hear of my i Eich&rd’, more worn and haggari, 
returning home attended only hy ^ haun^ the Court day aWlJ day; list- 
“Little Coaviiiscs,” and accompanied! lessljAsat tlmre the (fholo di^ long, 
mg^J^Soself, He^./sitertaiued me, on ! Vhey* he knW therii .was no remote 
tljp way, with « variety of delightful ‘ chaJee of tlie suit being. mentioned ; 
ebnversation ; ,and assurgu me, at part-1 and neeame one of the stock .rights of 
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the i)lacG. I voudor wlietbor any of for wl)at lie had done—ni'prc^ation 
the geutlemen reine«il>ere<l Iiim as he of it Iiad risen above idl words then— 
was when he first vent tllcre. ; but I hope<l be might not be vitliout 

, So completely was he absorbed in his some understanding of what 1 felt so 
fixed idea, that be used to avow in strtmgly. 

his cheerful moments, that ho should Arriving at home and going up stairs, 
never have breathed ilie fresh air now we found that my guardian was out, 
“but for Woodeourt.” It was only and that Mrs. Woodcourt was out too. 
Mr. W^oodcourt who could occasionally • ^Vo were iu the very same room into 
divert his attention, for a few hours at • wliich I Lad brought my blushing girl, 
p time ; and rouse him, even when ho i when her youthful lover, now her sq 
sunk into a lethargy of mind and l» 4 /dy ; altered huslnuid, M'hs the choice of her 
that alarmed usgi-eaily, and the returns ' young heart; the very same room, frojn 
of }vhich became more frequent as the | which iny guardian and I had w^atclied 
mouths went on. My dear girl w'as ; them going away through the sunlight, 

• right in saying that lie only pursued, in the fresh bloom of their hope and 
his errors the meft'o. rlcsj>oniteiy for her j promise. • 

sake. 1 hji{,vc no doubt that his desire | Wo were standing by the opened win- 
tt> retrieve what he had lost, was reu- j dow, looking down into the street, when 
dcred the more intense by his grief for | Mr, Woo<lcourt siwke to me. I learned 
his young wife, and bemuie like the i in a moment that he loved me. I 
madness of a gamester. j learned in a moment that my scarred 

I was tlicre, as I have mentioned, at j face was all unchanged to him. 1 
all hours.* When I was there at iiiglit, | learned in a moment that what I had 
I generally went home with Charley in thought was pity and conipasrion, was 
a coach ; sometimes uiy gnaniian would devoted, generous, faithful love. 0, 
meet me iu the neighbourhood, and we too late to know it now, too late, too 
Avould walk home together. One even- late. Tlmt was the first ungrateful 
iug, he liad arranged to meet ma at thought 1 had. Too late, 
eight o’clock. I could not leave, as I “•Whei\ 1 returned,” ho told me, 
iisuallyv^id, quite puuctuHlly to the ! “wlmnlcame bach, no richer than I 
time, forwas working for my dear i went away, and found you newly risen 
girl, and/ulN^a few stitches more to do, I from a sirtc bed, yet so^ inspired by 
to finish what I was about; but it was [ sweet consideration for others, and so 
within a few minutes of the hour, when free from a selfish thought- 
1 bundled up my little work-basket, “0, Mr. Woodcourt, fn-liear, for¬ 
gave my darling my hist kiss for the]|bear!” I entreabjd hhu. “I <[o not 
night, and ImiTied down-stairs. Mr. deserve your high praise. I had many 


Wo«>dcourt ^went with me, aa it was 
dusk. * \ 

Wlujn we came to the usual jdacc of 
meeting — it w'as ,close by, and Mr. 
Woodcourt had often accompanied me 
■vwdbre#—iJly guardian was not there. 
We Awaited half an Jiour, walking up 
afld dovu ; j^ut there were no slgnt^ of 
him. We^greed that hc*was either 
prevented from ooming, or that he had 
come, au4 gone away ; and Mr. Wood- 
c^rt proposed to^ralk home wxtlfme. 

It was first walk wo hu^ ever 
taken together,•except that ver.'t short 
one to the usiial place of meetingi We 
spoke of Kichard and Ada the whole 
way. I did not thank ^im, iu words, 


selfish thoughts at tluit time, mau^ !” 

“ Heaven knows, beloved of my life,” 
said he, “ that my praise is not a lover’s 
praise, but tlie triith. You do not 
know what around you sec in 
Esther* Suminerson, liow luany hearts 
she louclics and awakens, wliat sacred 
1 admiration .and what love she wdns.” 

L “0, Mr. Woodcourt,” cried I, “it 
1 is a great tiling to w'iii love, it is a great 
' tiling to win love ! I^fiui proud of it, 
and honored iby it ;‘Snd*tlie Jicaring of 
! it causes me to shed thes^ tears of 
I mingled joy and sorrow—^joy that I ha’ 

I won it, sorrow tb^ I have not dj^iervt 
' it better; but I am L%t free to thmi of 

I „ k ^ 

1 yours. 
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I safcl it wi|h a stronger lieart; far j none that could give It such a valuer to 

•when he ]n‘aiscd’iue thus, and when 1 1 me. It shall not* ho lost. It shall 

hoard liU voice thrill with his belief | make mo bettor.’* 
tliat what he said was true, I aspired He covered his eyes with his hand, 
to be juovc worthy of it. It was not and turned away his head. How could 
too late for that. Although I closed I ever be w orthy of those tears ? 
this unfureseejiimge in my life to-night, “If, in the unchanged intorcour.se 
I could bo worthier.of it all through my we shall have together — in teiidii>g 
life. And it was u comfort to me, atul Kichard and Ada ; and 1 hope in mauy 
an impulse to me, and I felt a dignity happier scenes of life—^you ever hud 
rise up within me that was derived from anything in me which you can honestly 
him, when 1 thought so, thii^v. is better than it used to be, be¬ 
lle broke the silence. lievo that it will have spi-ujig up from 

“I should poorly show the trust that to-night, and that 1 shall owe It to yyn. 
1 have in the dear one who will ever- And never believe, dear dear Air. Wood- 
juoro bo as de.arto me as now,” and tlm court, never believe, tliat I forget this 
doej^ earjmstiu'sa with which he sjiid it, night; or that while ifiy heart beats, it 
at once strengthened me and made me can bo insensible to the prit^ and joy 
vvee)), “if, after her assurance tlmt she of liaving been beloved by you.” 
is not free to think of my love, I urged He took my hand, and kissed it. He 
it. Bear Esther, let me only tcdl you w'as like himself again, and 1 felt still 
that the fund idea of you which I took more encouraged, 
abroad, was exalted to the Hejivens “I am induced, by what you sjiid 
wheu I came home. I have ahvay.s just now,” sidd I, “to hope tliat you 
hoj>ed, in the first hour when I seemed have succeeded in your endeavour V' 
to stand in any ray of good fortune, “I have,” lie answered. “Wiili 
to tell you this. I have always feared such help from Air. Jarndyce, as you 
that I should tell it you in vain, wlia know him so well can imagine 
My hopes and fears are both fulfilled him to liave rendered me, I have suc- 
lo-uiglit. i distress you. I have Wd cecthsd.” 

enough.” “Ilcaveu bless him for ihUi^iid I. 

Something seemed to pass into my giving him my Laud ; “jMlf Heaven 
place that wji| like the Angel 4e thought bless you in all you do I ” ^ 

, and I lelt so sorrowful .for the loss “ I sliall do it better for the wish,” 
1^ liad suskiined I I wished to help !lie answered ; “it will make me enter 
him in his trouble, ns I bad wished to un these new duties, as on another sacred 
do wlicu lie showed that first commlse-/trust from 5 'ou.” 
ration for me. “Ah! Kichard!” I exclaimed in- 

“Bear Lift Woodcourt,” said I, voluntarily, “ what will hc^Jo wheu you 
‘ liofore we part to-night, something ai;^^gonc'” 
is lolt .for me to say. l*ncvor could “1 am not required to go yA ; f 
say it as 1 wish — I ^never shall— w^ould not desert liiiji, dear Miss Sum- 
hut- merson, even if [ were.” 

I had to think again of being more Cue other tiling I felt it*necAful 
deserving of his love, and his affliction, touch upon, before, he left me. I^ne^ 
before I could go on. thrfe I should not be \i;orth^T of 4he Iwe 

•' — I am deeply sensible of your, I could not^ake? if X rcscrvml it 
generosity, and 1 shall treasure its re- “Mr. Woodcoiirt,” said I, “jrtuwill 
membrance to njy <lyiug hour. I know he glad to know from my lipg before I 
full well l^ow Aqn'Sed I ani, I know you sjiy Uoerd bight, thflt in the futuijp, 
are not ynacquaiiitod with my history, which^is clear and bright 4|L‘fore me, I 
and I know what a noble love that is am iilist haj^y, most •foittiiiate, have 
whMi^ BO faithfuL* What you have fcothifc to vefjct or to desire.” 

me, couW Iiavc alFected me so Iwas iudtied a glad hearing to him, 
uftich from no j^her lips there ai'C t he rqdit'd. 
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From my childhood I have been/* 1 
said I, “the ohjc^ of the untiring| 
gotjdneaa of the best of brtinan beings ; 
to whom I am 8t) imund by every tie of' 
att’ichment, gratitude, and love, that 
nothing T could do in the compass of a 
life could express the feelings of a single 
day.” 

I sharo tho.^c feelings/* lie re¬ 
turned ; “ You speak of Mr. Jarndyce.’* 
You know Ilia virtues W'cll,’* said 
1, “ but few ciui know the greatne^ of 
bis eliaracter as 1 know it. All its 
highest twid host qualities have been 
revealed to me in nothing more brightly, 

* tliaii in the shaping out of that future 
in which I am sodiappy. And il' your 
highest Inunage and respect had not 
been his already,—which I,.know they 
are, — they would luivc been his, 1 
think, on tills assurance, aiul.iu the 
feeling it would have awakened in ydu 
towni’ds iiim for my sake.” 

He fervently rejtlied, that indeed 
iiuleed they would have been. I gave 
him my hand again. 


“ Good night,” I said “ Good'-bye.’* 
“The first, until wo'moctto-morrow; 
the second, as a farewell to tliia tlieine 
between us for ever i ’* 

“Yes.” 

“Goodnight; good-bye!” 

Ho loft mo, and J stood at the dark 
window watching the street. His love, 
in all its constancy and generosity, had 
come so suddenly u}iou me, that be had 
not loft me a miimtowhen my fortitude 
gave way ugaiu, and the sUoct was 
blotted out by my rushing tcara. 

But they were not tears of regret and 
sorrow. No. lie had called me the 
beloved of his life, and had said I would 
l>e evermore as dear to him as l.^vas 
then ; and I felt as if my heart wmuld 
not hold tlie triumph of having heard 
tliose WN^rds. My first wdld thouglit 
had died away. It was not too late 
to hear them, for it w.as not too late 
to be animated by them to be good, 
true, giatefuJ, and contented. How- 
easy uiy path; how' much easier than 
1 his ! 


CHAPTER LXIL 

ANOTUEU DISCOVEHT. “ 

I HAD not the courage to see any one improved in the old defective article of 
that night. I had not even the courage t grammar) came through it with gre^ 
to see myself, for I was afraid that my j^pplausc; and we were altogether very 
tears might a little reiiroach me. I notable. When my guardian ajjpeared, 


went up to my room in the dark, and 
prayetl in tile dark, and lay dowm 
the fiark to sleep. 1 hnd no need of 
any light to read my guardian’s letter 
by, for I knew it fiy heart. I took it 
from idic filace where I kept it, an<J 
rtijica^d its contents by its uw'u cleai- 
lifikt of^nteOTty and love, and went#to 
sleep with it*on my pillow. • 

I wah -up very jcarly in the raoraing, 
and called Charley to come for a w'alk. 
We bouglit fiow^ for the* biH3al|fa«t- 
ta*le, and ^vme back and ar™ged 
them, jwul as busy as po-fsible. 

We were so early,*that I Aad gooAtim^ 
still for Charley’s lesson, before bjkak- 
•fast j Charley (who was not in the teiist 


be said, “Why, little wojuau, you look 
fresher than your flowers ! ” And Mrs. 
Wooilcourt repeated and translated a 
passage from the Mewlinwillinwodd, ex¬ 
pressive of my*])eing like a mountain 
wiiii thh sun u))OU it. 

This was all so iileasant, that I ho ])0 
It made me still more like the moun¬ 
tain than I had been before. After 
lireakfast, I waited my opportunity, 
and peeped about a little, until 1 saw 
my guardian his o^^•n rObm—j-thc room 
of mat night—by himself. *^Tlien I 
made an excuse to go in with my house¬ 
keeping keys, BhuJ^tiug the doc';^ after 
me. 

<*WeU, Di^me Durd^jji ?” said ity 
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guartlhin ; lh| post Lad brought liim 
several ]<.'tt<u'^ and be was writing. 

“ You want money ! ” 

‘*No, indeeti, I have plenty in 
band.” 

“There never was such a Dame 
Durden,” said my guardian, “for mak* 
ing money last.” 

He bad laid down Hs pen, and 
iconed back in his chair looking at me. 

1 have ofuii spoken of his bright face, 
but 1 thought 1 had never se<jn U. look so 
bright and good. Tljere was a high haj)- 
))ine8H upon it, ‘whioli made me think, 
“lie has been doing some great kind- 
jiess this morning.” 

“There never was,” said my guai'> 
dian, musing as he smiled upon me, 
“such H Damo Duideu for making 
money last.” 

lie had never yet altered his old 
manner. I loved it, and hiui, so 
much, that when 1 now went up to liim 
and took luy usual chair, which was 
always put at his .side—for sometimes 
J read to liim, and sometimes 1 talked 
to him, and sometimes I silently worked 
by liim—I hardly liked to disturb it by 
laying my liand on his breast. But 
1 found I did not disturb it at all. o 
“Dear guardian,” said I, “Iwant 
to speak to you. Have I been remiss 
in any thing ? ” a 

“ llemisB in anything, my dear 1 ” 

“ Have I not been what I have meant 
fo be, since—I brought the answer to 
your letter, guardian ? ” , 

“ You have been everything I could | 
desire, my loye.” 

‘ ‘ 1 airi very glad indeed to bcar that,” 

I rcturnod. “ You know,, you said to 
me, w'as this the mistress of Bleak 
House ? And I said, ybs.” 

“Yes,” siiid luy gmudian, bedding 
his bead. He bad put his arm about 
me, as if there were something to protect 
me from ; and looked in my face^ 
smiling. 

Since then,” said I, “we have never 
spoken on the^ Bubject excpjit once.” 

“ And then I said, Bleak House was 
thinning' fast; and so it was, my dear.” 

“ As-d 1 said,” J timidly reminded 
him; “ but its ip'strcss remained.” 

•^Hc sUU held me, in ..the same pro¬ 


tecting manner, and with the same 
bright goodness in Jjis face. 

“Deargnardiun,” said I, “I know 
bow you have felt all that has luip- 
I>ened, and bow considerate you havfe 
been. As so much time has passed, 
and as you spoke only this morning of 
ray being so well again, perhajj.s you 
expect me to renew the subject. Ter- 
haps I ought to do so. I will be the 
mistress of Bleak House when you 
ple.w.” 

“Hoe,” he returned gaily, “what a 
sympathy there must be beWeen us ! 
1 have had nothing else, po\»r Hick Cx- 
cepted— it’s a large exception—in my 
mind. When you caioe in, I was full 
of it. When shall we give Bleak House 
its mistresf^ little w'oman ? 

“When you please.” 

“Huxt mouth ?” 

< “Next month, dear guardian.” 

“ The day on which I take the 
happkist and i>e8t step of my life—the 
day on which I shall be a man more 
exulting and more enviable than any 
other man in the world—the day on 
wWch I give Bleak House its little 
mistress—shall he next montli, then,” 
said my guardian. 

I put my arms round Li.s lA^k and 
kissed him, just as I had on tJie 

day when 1 bi-ought my ay^or. 

A servant came to the ddor to an¬ 
nounce Mr. Bucket, which was quite 
. uiinecessiiry, for Mr, Bucket was already 
looking in over the .servant’s shoulder. 
“JiTr. Jariidyce and Miss Sumraersem,” 
said he rather out of breath, “ with all 
aj»)logieB for intruding, v^V. you allow 
me to order up a person that’s ofh th<'.‘ 
stairs, and that objects to being left 
tbero in case of beco^uirig the subject of 
observations in his a)xsen(<^ ? ^Thank 
you. Be so good as cliair thatctliojie 
hkinbcr in this direction, wiH^ yoivV’ 
said Mr. ‘Bucket, beckoning over the 
banistors. . ^ • 

This singular request produced an old 
maurtin black 8kKill-ea}>, unable U' 
walk, who was earned up, by a couY>le 
of bikrers, and deposited nii the room 
Uicar^lje doo/.' Mr. Ruckol immediately 
got wid of the bearetB, mysteriously 
shuVthe door, and bolHKl it. * 
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“Now you see, Mr. Jaru<lyce,” he 
then began, ])attiiig down his hat, and 
0 ]>ening his su!)jcct with h flourish of 
his woii*r('Tnoini)ere(lfinger, “you know 
me, autl Miss Summcraon knows me. 
Tills gentleman likewise knows me, and . 
his name is Sninllw'eed. The clisc<nnit- 
iag lino is his lino principally, nud ho’s 
•what you may call a dealer in bills. 
That's about wliat ifon are, you know, 
ain't you said Mr. Bucket, stopping 
a little to aJdross the gontlcimm^iu 
«{uostiun, -w'Ik) ■was exceedingly sus¬ 
picious of*!!)!!!. 

He seemed about to disintie this desig¬ 
nation of liimself, when he was seized 
with a riolout fithf cougliing. 

“Now, .Moral, you know!” said 
Mr. Bucket, improving th® accident. 

‘ Bon't you contradict 'whori tliere ain't 
no occjiaion, and you won’t be took, in 
that way. Now, Mr. Jariulyee, I 
aiMrcbS myself to you. I’ve lieeii 
gociating with this gentleman on 
Ix'lialf of Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet; 
and one way and another 1 ’ve been in 
.and uiit and about his premisea a deal. 
His jiieinises are the jiromises formerly 
oeimpicd by Krook, jMavino Store 
Beah r—a relation of this gentleman’s, 
that yo\^iw in his life-time, if 1 doji’t 
mistake r%. 

My guanfiV replied “Yes.” 

' VVeJl ' You are to uiiderstaiul,” 
said Mr. Bucket, “ that this gentleman 
he come into Krook’s property, and a 
good deal of Magpie property there w.as. 
Va-'t lots of w'astc paper among the 
rc'st. Lord bless you, of no use to 
ui'hody!” \ 

The cunning of Mr. Bucket’s eye, and 
the mfuitcriy manner in which he con- 
trivotf, without a look or a word against 
• which his watchful auditor could pro- 
t''6st, ft> let ns know that ho stated the 
cUSfb aevrdin^ to .previous agreemeit, 
and couI<l j^;iyinuch more of Mr. Small- 
weed if ‘he thouglit it advisable, de¬ 
prived us of any merit in quite under¬ 
standing him. Ifts difliculty waJ in¬ 
creased by ?,tr. Smallweed’s beiu{j deaf 
as well-as ^hspieious, and^watching his 
face with the closest attention. it *■ 
“Among them odd licaps ot* old 
papers, this’goiitlcraau, when he conies 


into the property, natur|By be^ns to 
rummage, don’t you See?” said Mr. 
Bucket. 

“To which ? Say that agairt,” cried 
Mr. Smallweed, in a shrill, sharp voice. 

‘ ‘ To rummage, ” repeated Mr. Bucket. 
“ Being a prudent man, and accustomed 
to take care of youp (;wn affairs, you 
begin to a’ummage among the papers as 
you have com(i into ; don’t yon ? ” 

“Of course I do,” cried Mr. Small- 
wced. 

“Of course you do,” said Mr. Bucket, 
conversationally, “and much to blame 
you would be if you didn't. And ho 
you chance to find, you know,” Mr. 
Bucket went on, stooping over him"’:ith 
an air of cheerful raillery which Mr. 
iSmallweod by no ine.ans reciprocated, 
“and so you ehaiioo to find, you know, 
apai>er, with the signature of Jarndyce 
to it. Don’t you ‘i ” 

Mr. Smallwee'l glanced with 
i troubled eye at u.s, and grudgingly 
nodded assent. 

“And coming to look at that paper, 
at your full leisure and couveiiionco— 
all in good time, for you ’re not curious 
to reiid it, an<l wdiy should yon be !— 
wlialfdo you find it to be bub a Will, 
you see. That’s the drollciy of it,” 
s.aid Mr. Bucket, with the same lively 
air of j*ocaDing a joke for tl^e enjoyment 
of Mr. Smallweed, wlio still had tlie 
I same crest-faUon appearance of imt etij 

J oying it at all; “ what do you find it to 
> 0 , hut a'Will 

I “I don’t know that It’s good as a 
will, or 08 anything else,’’ snarled* Mr. 
Smallwood. 

Mr. Biujket eyed the old man for a 
moment—he h^id slip|>ed and shrunk 
I down in his chair into a mere bundh?— 
as if he were much disposed to ]>ounco 
upon him ; nevertheless, ho continued 
to bend over him with the same agree- 
ble air, keeping the corner of one of 
is eyes upon us. 

“Notwithstanding which,” .said Mr. 
Bucket, “you get a little dou)>lfuI and 
uncomfortable in your mind j^lwut it, 
having a very tender mind of youv own.” 

“ Kh ? 'VVhat you say I In.ve^ot 
of my own?” asked ^Ir. Siuallw'e^, 
with bis hanU>to his eaf 
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very t^dnr miuG.” self to him for your reward; that’s 

IIo ! Well, go on,” said Mr. about where it is,<^ain’t it T' 

Small weed, “ That’s* wliat was agreed,” Mr. 

“And as you’ve hoard a good deal Smallwced assented, with tlio same bad 
mentioned regarding a otdobnited Chati- graoe. 

eery will case, of the same name ; aiid | “ In consequence of which,” said Mr. 

as you know what a car<l Krook was j Bucket, dismissing his. agreeable man- 
for buying all manner of old pieces of ner all at once, and becoming strictly 
furnitcr, and books, and papers, an«l busin(!SS-likc, “you’ve got that will 
what not, and never liking to part with upon your person at the i*resoiit time ; 
’em, and always a going to teacli him- and the only thing that remains for yoy 
self to vciud : yoxi begin to think—and to^<l(» is, just to Out with it!” 
you never was more coriTCCt in your Having given us one glaiiw out of the 
horn days—‘Eeod, if I don’t look about watching corner of Jus eye, and haying 
me, I may gel into trouble regarding given his nose one triumphant rub with 
Ihi.s will.’” his fore-finger, Mr. Bu<*ket stoml with 

“Now, mind bow you put it, Bucket,” bis eyes fastened ofi bis confidential 
cried the (dd man anxiously, with his friend, and his* haml str.^.died forth 
liarid at his car. “Speak up ; none of ready to igko the paper and present it 
your brimstone tricks. Pick me up; 11 to iiiy guardian. It was not produced 
M'ant to liear better. 0 Lord, i am ] without inucli reluctance, aud many 
shaken to bits !” ftcclarationa on the part -'f Mr. Small- 

Mr. Bucket had certainly picked him weed that he was a pnor industriom 

u)) at a dart. However, as soon as h{5 man, and that ho left if. t<> Mr, Jam- 
could helicard tlirough Mr, Sinallweed’s dyce’s honor not to let liim lose by hb 
cougliing, and his vicious ejaculations of I honesty. Little by little, he 
“0 my bones! (> dear! I’ve no i slowly took from a breast-jMtekei 
breath in my body ! I’m worse than | .stained discx)Iared paper, \vhi<;h w'as 
the chattering, clattering, brimstone much singed «p(»n the outsid*', and }i 

]»ig at home!” Mr. Bucket proceeded, little burnt at the edges, as if it Jiad 

in the Kamo convivial manner as before, long ago been thrown upon a 

“So, iiH J happen to be in the habit; hastily snatebed off again, ^ir. Bucket 
of coming about your pr^nises, yon i lost no time in transferri’ . 'Ibis p.aymr, 
take mo irito your confidence, don’t with the dexterity of a conjuror, from 
you ? ” Mr. Sinallweedto Mr. Jarndyce. As hr 

I think it would be impossible gave it to my guardian, he wdiispereil 
make an admis-sion with more ill-will// behind bis fingers : 
and a worse grace, than Mr. SmaJIweed ‘Hadn’t settled how to make thcii 
dispkiyed w|^cu lie admitted this; market of it. (^uarrellod and hinUxl 
rendering it perfectly evident that Mr. about it. 1 laid out twenty yiound upon 
Bucket was the very hi,pt person ho it. Fir.st, the avaricious gniudchtldret 
would have thought of taking into his sjjlit upon him, on account, of their ob- 
coufiilence, if he could By any possibility jeotiona to his livfng so unreasonably 
have kept him out of it. long, and then they spftt on one 

“And I go into the business with ! another. Lord! there ain't on(«of tUf 
you,—very pleasant we are over it; and ! fi^mily that wouldn't sell the other %n 
1 confirm you in your well-founded ‘ a jiound of two, except ^lie Old lady— 
fears, that you wiil-get-yourself-in-to-a- and she’s only out of U because she’s toe 
•most precious line if you don’t come weak in her miud to drive a bargain.” 
out w'ith that* there wiJI,” said Mr. Bucket,” %aid my guardian 

Bucket,'emphatically ; “and accord-1 alouj, “whatever the w^rth of Inic 
ingly yoG arrange with me that it sbaU ; paper maybe to any ore, my obligations 
1)0 deiivered up ta this present Mr. ;ire ijeat to^'you ; mid if it be of any 
Jamdyce, on no^onoitions. Ifitshould woifli, I hold myself bound to see Mr. 
piove to bcvaHable, you trusting your- Smrfliweed remunerated accordingly.” ‘ 
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according to your merits you Court and tl>o Cause to exert anj^ influ- 
know,” said Mr. Tjucket, in friendly ence in their furor. NevertheJe^, they 
expl.'umtionto Mr. Rruallwtvd. “Don't are a part of the occasion of my being 
you l»e afraid of that. According to its here. Mr. Kcnge, Iwfore I lay this 
Value.” paper on your desk and have done with 

“ That is what I mean,” said my it, let me tell you how it has come in1» 
guardian. “You nuvy observe, Mr. my hands.” 

Bucket, that I abstain from examining He did so shortly and distinctly, 
this paper my.self. The plain tmth is, “It could not, sir,’' said Mr. Konge, 
1 have forsworn and abjured the whole “have, boon st.ated more plainly and to 
business these many years, and my soul the xiurjmse, if it h.vl been a case at 
is sick of it. But Mi.ssSunimerson ^d law.” “ Did you ever know English law, 
I will imiuedtatfly place the p«aper in or equity either, plain and to the pur- 
ilie hands*of my solicitor in the cause, j)nse said my guardian. 0 fie !” 
and its oxisfeiice shall he made knovm said Mr. Kcnge. 
without delay to all other parties in- At first he had not seemed to attach 
lerested.” • much importance to the paper, hut w^ien 

“Mr. Jamdyco can't say fairer than ho Siiw it he ap])eared more interested, 
that, you nndemtand,” ohsprved Mr. and when ho had opened and read a 
Bucket, to his fellow visitor. “And it little of it through his eyc-glass, he 
being now mado clear to you that became amazed. “Mr. Jariuiyco,” he 
nobody's agoing to be wronged—whicdi said, looking olT U, “you liavo perused 
must be a greaf. relief to your mind—wo this ?” 

may proceed with the ceremony of “Not I!” returned my guardian, 
chairing y<»u homo again.” “But, mydear sir,” saM Mr. Kongo, 

Ho uijlx)Itecl the doc)r, called in the “it is a Will of later date than any in 
bearers, wished us good morning, and the suit. It appejins to be all in the 
wdth a look full of meaning, and* a Testator’s handwriting. Itisdulyexe- 
crook of his finger at pairing, went his ciilcd and attested. And even if in¬ 
way. tended to be cancelled, as might possibly 

Wo 's^nt our way too, which was to be supposed to be denoted by tlieso 
Lincoln's'‘Jnu, as quickly as possible, marks of fire, it is cancelled. Here 
Mr. Kcng5'''.vas disengaged; and we it is, a perfret inslrument ! ” 
found him at his table in liis dusty “ Well!” said my guanfiau. “What 
room, with the inexpressive-looking is that to me?” 
books, and the piles of papers. Chairs I “Mr. Gruppyl” cried Mr. KengdJ 
having been placed for us by Mr. Vising his voice.—“ I beg your pardon. 
Guppy, Mr. Kcnge expressed the sur- Mr. Jarndyce.” 
prise and cratidcation he felt at the “ Sir.” 

unusual sigfit of Mr. Jarndyce in 1ms “Mr. Vholes of Symond’s Inn. My 
bfBcef He turned over his double eye- compliments., Jarndyce and Jarndyce. 
glass as ho spoke, aud was more Con- Glad to speak with him.” 
versation Kcnge tluAi ever. Mr, Guppy dfsappcaitnl. 

“I liop<?,” said Mr. Konge, “Oiat “Yofi ask me what is this lo yon, 
the gtnial influence of Miss Summer- Mr. Jarndyce. Ifyou had ]>cruscd this 
h& bowed to^me, “may have jn- document, you would have seen that it 
dueed Mr. Jafndyce,” be bovfed to him, reduces your interest considerably, 
“to fofego ^ome little of his animosity though still leaving it a very handsome 
towards a Cnusc and towards a Court one, still leaving it a very liandsome 
which are—shall l^ay, which take|hcir one,” said Mr^ Kenge, vra'^ing hLs hand 
)»lace in the,^stately vista of the pillars persuasively and blandly. “You would 
of our p/ofoffiion#?” further have seen, that the interests of 

“I am inclined to thiftc,” returaedt Mr, Kichard Carst^io, and ofMiiS Ada 
my guardian, “that Miss* Sunimebson Clare, now Mrs. Kich^d Carstone,’ are 
^as seen too* much of the effects of the very materially advance!^by it.” 
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^i(l my guardian, *Hf all 
the flonnjjhing ’wealth, that the suit 
brought into this vile court of Chancery 
couM fall t(» my two young cousius, I 
should be well co»itentt)d. But do you 
ash liw to Ijelieve that any good is to 
come of Jarndyce and Jarudyce? *’ 
“OrealJy, Mr. Jariidyw ! Prejudice, 
prejudice. My dear sir, this is a very 
great country, a very great country. 
Its sysk'ui of equity is a very great system, 
a very great system. Really, really !” 

My guardian said no more, and Mr. 
VliolcH arrived. Ho was modostly 
impressed by Mi*. Kenge’s professioixal 
cniineuco. 

How do you do, Mr, Vholes ? Will 
you be so cood as to take a chair here 
by me, and l<»ik over this paper T’ 

Mr. Vholcs did as he was asked, and 
seemed to read it (‘very word. He was 
not excited l)y it; but he w’-as not ex¬ 
cited l)y anything. Wlien he had widl 
extamned it, he retired with Mr. Kenge 
inl(> a window, and sh.'uling his month 
w'ith hi.s li!a''k glove, spuke to him at 
some leiigtli. J was not surprised to 
observe Mr. I\rtigc iueliiicd to dispute 
wliat ho saiil iMdore he had wild mneh, I 
for r knew tliat no two peojde ever did 1 
agree about anything in Janidyee and j 
Jariidyce. Pmt he R('emed to get the 
lictter of Mr. Kenge loo, inr'i conversa¬ 
tion that sounded as if it wore almost 
composed of tlie word.s, “Koceivor- 
‘Heneral,” “Accountant-tnonoral,” “ Refj 
port,” ^‘KMate,” and “Costs.” Wbeif 
they had fmished, they ftiine back to i 
Mr.*Kengc's4.ahle, ami spoke aloud. 

! But this is avery remarkablo 
document, l\!r.VlK>le.s?” said Mr. Kengc. 
Mr, Vholcs said, “ Verj'much so.” 
“And a verj* impoHant document, 
Mr. Vholes V ” siiid Mr. Kenge? 


Again Mr. Yholeg said, “Very much 
B0.“ 

“And as you say, Mr. Vholes, when 
the Cause is in the paper next Term, 
this document will be an unexpecteU 
atul iiitercating feature in it-,” said Mr. 
Kengc, looking loftily at my guardian. 

Mr. Vholes was gratified, as a smaller 
practitioner striving to keep respcetahle, 
to be coidirnmd in any opinion of his 
own by such an authority. 

“ And when,” asked niy guar<liaD,* 
rising after » ]>nuse, during wh'ieh Mr. 
Kengc liad rn-tUed Jiis monc.iij ami Mr. 
Vliolcs had ])tekcd his pimples, “wtieu 
is ne,xl Term T’ 

“Next Term, Mr.«Tarndyce, will be 
next month,” .said Mr. Kimgo, “Of 
course we^shall at once proceed to <lo 
what is nofcssaiy with this domiment, 
and to ccillcct the necessary evidema^ 
<^m('orning it; and of course you will 
receivii onr usual notification of the 
Oiiu.so being in the )aper.” 

“ T(* which T shall pay, of course, 
my usual attentiou,” 

“Still bent, my dear sir,” said Mr. 
Kenge, sliowlng us through the outer 
office to the door, “still bent, even with 
ymr cudarged mind, on echoing a po]>n- 
lar ]irejm1ic(>We are a piMfi]H;ruus 
eommunily, Mr. .Tariidyce, a'*vcry pro 
sperons eommnnity. W‘'S arc a grea,t 
country, Mr. Jarmiyce, we arc a very 
great country. This i.s a great sy.itein, 
Mr. Jariidyee, and would you wisli a 
great cnmitry to have a little system ! 
Now, really, really ! ” 

He said this at the stair-hcml, gently 
i^oving bis right liand if it were a 
silver tr.iwel, with which to spreStd thb 
Cement of his words on the structure of 
the system, ami consolidato it for a 
thousand ages. 


CHArfEE LXIII. 

SirKEL AN1> inOK\ '• 

Qtsorqk’s shooting-gallery is to lot, | very near his bridle-r«in, VwcAiise of the 
and Wie stock is sold off, and George.Uincertaiii hhiid w'itli which h*o guides 
himself is at Jghesney Wold, attending j bis’^ntrse. •But not t-O-day is George so 
. bu Sir Leicesj :r in his rides, and riding | occupied, ile is journeying to diiy 
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into the iron country farther north, to of Rounceweirs hands are dining, S-sthe 
look about him. ^ | ostler tells him. Some*of*llouucewoirs 

As h»i comes into the iron C(»untry ; hands have just knocked off for dinner 
farther north, such fresh green woodu . time, and scum to he invadlug the 
as* those of Uhesney Wold arc left be- whole town. They are very sinewy 
hhol ; and coalpits and ashes, high and strong, are llouncowuU's hands—a 
chimneys and red bricks, blighted ver- little sooty too. 

dure, scorching fires, ainl a heavy | He comes to a gateway in the hrick 
never-lightening cloud of smoko, become wall, looks in, and sees a great i>er- 
thc features of the scenery. Among plexity of iron lying about, in every 
such objects ridcH the trooper, luiking stage, and iu a vast variety of sbai>cy; 
a))ont him, and always looking hn* in Iwirs, in wedges, in shetJte ; in tanks, 
something be has come to find. in boiler's, in axles, iu wheels, iu cogs. 

At last,.on the Idack canal bridge of iu cranks, iu rails; twistod and 
a biA;y town, witli a clang of iron iu it, wrenched iut*j eccentric aud pervciae 
jiud more fires and mcne smoko than he \ forms, as separate parts of machinery ; 
has seen yet, the trooper, swart with the mountains of It broken-up, and ru^.y 
du.'jt of the coal I’oads, hillocks liis horse, iu it.s age ; distant f'uruao( h <»f it glow- 
and asks a w«)rkman docs i»e ^kntiw the 1 iug and bu\)l)ling in its youth ; l>right 
name of lluuriccwoll thercuboutsj fireworks of it showering about, under 
** Wliy, master,” (piotli tboworkman, the blows of the steam haiumcv ; red- 
“do I know my owu name* hot iron, white-hot iron, cold-black 
“ ’Tis so well known here, is it, com- iron ; an iron taste, an iron siucU, aud 
rado''” asks tlm ti\M)pcr. a Balnjl of iron sounds. 

“ lloiinecwells ? Ah! you’re right.” “This is a place to make a man’s 
“ And whore might it be now ?” asks head ache, too!” says the trooper, 
the trooper, with a glance before him. looking about him for a (Nmutiiig-house. 

“ Tiie iiank, tiie factory, or tliO “ Wh<» comes here ? Tltis is very like 
houst; V” tbc workman wants to know, mo Indbre 1 was set ui>. This ought to 
“Hum! Kuuncewclls i.s so great be ujy nephew, if likcues.«5es i*uu in 
appavci»*i\y,” mutters tlie troo}>er, strok- families. Your servant, sir.” 
iiig his cilin, “that I have as gi*od as “Yours, sir. Are you looking for 
half a miuifvT go back again. Why, I any one 

kinnv wiii(di J want. Sliould I “Excuse me. Young Mr. Eounce- 
fiud Mr. Kj»nncewell at the factory, do well, 1 believe'f” 
you think?” f “Yes.” 

“Tain’teasy to .say where you'd find ^ “I was hooking for your father, sir. 
him—at this time of the day youmight 1 wished to have a word with Ijim.” 
find either him or his son thej'e, if he's The young man, tolling him he is 
in town ; bu£*his contracts take hin» fortunate in his choice of a time, for 
away,’* j his father is timre, leads the way to the 

And which is the factory ? Why, ho [ office where he is to be foutid. “ Very 
Fees those •chimiieys-^tlio tallest ones ! like me before I*w{U5 set up—devilish 
Yes, helsec!# tko/iu Well ! let him like me f” thinks the trooper, as he 

ke»p bin eye on those clumucys, going follows. They come to a building in 
tui “^tstnyglit a.s ever he can, and pr(v the yard ; witli an office on an upper 
Scully he''ll sefc’em*dowu a turning on . floor. At siglit of tlnj gcntlmuan in the 
the left, IShnit* in l)y a great brick w-all o^ce, Mr. Gooige turns %ery red. 
which forms one side of the street. “ What mime shall I sjiy to my 
That 'a Routiccwollw:* I father ? ” asks the yoixiig nfan. 

•Th^ trooi)et thanks his informant, George, full of the i<fea of Von, in 
and rides.slovAy o’,i, looking^ab‘uit him. desperation answers “ SWcl,” and is so 
He d(;e.s not turn back, buii'‘pui.s up his jipreBented. He is J^ft alone with the 
horse (aud is much disposed to grcfum ! geiitleuiau in the office,'^ ho sits at a 
liim too) at a imblic-house where some ' table with accouut-boul2y,before him,"' 
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an(l«onic of paper, Plotted witli 

hosts <*f hgu5es.an<l drawings of cuntiing 
shapes. It is a >iare ufiiee, with bare 
windows, looking ou the iron view 
below. Ttimbleci together on. the table 
are sohk'. pieces (tf iron, ]»urpoRely 
broken to be t»*sted, at various periods 
of tbeir Korvic<% in various capacities. 
There, h iron-dust on everything ; aiul 
the smoke iss<‘e«i, tlirougli (he windows, 
r«*llini: heavily (»ntof the. tall ehiitnieys, 
to mingle with the. smoke from a 
vaporous Babylon of otluT chimneys. 

“I am at your service, Mr, Steel,” 
says the gentlejnan, when his visitor 
has taken a rusty chair. 

“Well, Mr. Uouneowell,” (reorge 
replies, h'aning forward, with his left 
arm on liis kuee, and his hat in Ids 
hand ; ami very chary of mcicting his 
brother’s eye ; “I am not without my 
exiKsetations, that in the presemt visit 
I may prove to l>e more fre.e tlnvu w<d- 
come. 1 have. Berv<-d as a Dragoon in 
jiiy day ; and a comrade, of mine that I 
was once rather jiartial fo, w'ns, if I 
don’t deceive, myself, a brother t»f yours. 
J btdieve you had a brother w'ho gave 
bis family s<'me trouble, and ran away, 
ami never did any good but in keeping 
away 

“Arc you quite sure,” returns the 
iromnaster, in an altered voice, “that 
ymir name’‘i« Steel ( ” 

The troojH'r falters, and looks at 
‘him. His brother starts up, colls hi|ii 
by his name, and gras]tK him by bo|u 
hands. * *' 

“ Yon arc too quick for me !” cries 
the tr‘»<q»er, w'ith the t<'.ars springing 
out of Ins eyes. “ How do you do, my 
dear old follow. I never e<tuld have 
thought you W(*uld haiu been half so glad 
to see me as all this. How ik> you <!o, 
my dear <dd fellow, how do yon do I ” 

They shake hamls, and embrace eax*b 
other, over and over again; thctroojjer 
still coupling his “ How d<» you <!(*, ftiy 
dear old fellow !” w’ith his protestati*m 
that he ncv,jf thought his brother would 
have Uen half so gUd tt> see him as all 
this ! *■' 

far from itj,” he declares, at th(‘ 
end of a full aecoVint of what has pro* 
*wded his aj^val there, “1 had very 


little idea of making myself known. 1 
thonirbt, if you to>'k by any means foi- 
givingly tcviny name, I might gradually 
get myself up to the ]ioint of wTiting a 
letter. Hut I’ slioul<l not have l«oeu 
surprised, l)rotlui*, if you had consi¬ 
dered it anything but welcome news to 
hear of me.” 

“We will show you at home what 
kind of news we think it, (-Jeorge,” 
returns Ids brother. “This is a great 
day at. home, and you could n<it ha^e 
arrived, you bronzed old soldier, on a 
hettt r. I make an agroeiuq^it with my 
son Watt to day, that on this* day 
twelvemonth he shall marry as prettv 
an<l as goo<l a «:irl as you have seen in 
all your travtdw. She goes to Germany 
to*inorr(»w, with one of sour nieces, 
for a little ]ioli‘'hiug up in her educ.:i- 
tion. We iruike a feast of the event, 
ami you will he made the hero of it.” 

Mr. (ieorge is so entirely overeoinc 
at first by this prospect, that he resists 
the proposi'd honor willi great ciu-ncst- 
ncss. Being ov<‘rh(irue, however, by 
I his brother and his nephew—concern* 
ing wliom he renews his protesbitions 
that he never could have thought th<‘y 
) would have been half so glad to see 
him—he is taken home. eleirant 

Imuse, in all the arraugcraen(» of whicli 
tluwe is in he ohsiu ved iji fjKeasant mix¬ 
ture of the originally sinqde habits of 
the fatlier and mother, with such as 
are snitc<l to their altered station ainl 
! the higher fi>rtunes of llieir children, 
j Here, Mr. George is mucli dismayed by 
I tin* graces and accomplishments of his 
pieces tliat are ; and by'tbe beauty of 
'Ibjsu, his niece that is to be; 'and by 
the atfoetiouate salutations of these 
young la<lies, winch he receives in a 
sort of dream. He is '«or(<y taken 
aback, too, by the dutiful behewiou'v of 
his ne]»hew; and has a woful conscLous- 
noss uposi hi/a of' lieinj a •scapegrace. 
However, there is great rejoiving, and 
' a very hearty eom)»any, and infinite 
i enioyyicnt ; and "Mr. George comes 
bluff and martial through it all,*and 
his' pledge to \te pia‘seiA at the mar¬ 
riage ami’give qway the bride, is 
MiVeived with universal favor. A 
whirling head has Mr: George thui 
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nisJit, wTion he Iiop < 10^11 in tho Riato- 
ln (.i of hi.H hrothor’s house, to think of 
nil these things, and U* set* the imai'os 
lus uieors (^awfut all tl»e evening 
1»hoir lloat<ing muslins), waltzing, after 
the Herman luanner, (>vcr his youu- 
terpano. 

The hrothers arc eh»sctod next morn¬ 
ing in tho ironmaster's nwnn; wlii'ro the 
ehler is pn'eoeiling, in his clear sonsihio 
way, show Imw In* thinks he inaj’ 
’host dispose of Hotn’ge in his business, 
when Heorgo siiueezes liis iuiiul and 
M.ops him. 

“ (iroiiier, I thank yon a million 
times for your more; than brotherly 
weloonio, and a million times more to 
fhat for your iu<ire than hrutherly in- 
ientioiis. Ihit my plans arc made, 
ilefore I say a word as to them, f wisli 
lo consult you upon one family point. 
How,” says tlie troop<'r, fohling bis 
arms, and h*oUing with indomitable 
tirmness at Uis brother, *‘how is my 
nudher to lx* got to scratch me 

“ I am not sure that i understand 
you, (Jeorge,” reidics the iiv»nm:ust;er. 

“ I say, hrolher, how is iny motjier 
to be got to scratcli me ? She must be 
got to do it, somehow.” 

**8cyatehyou out of her will, 1 think 
you mean V* 

“Of coK'’'se T do. In short,” says 
the trooper, toUling Ids arms more reso¬ 
lutely yet, “I mean— to —scratcli me?” 

“ My dear tieovgo,” returns Ids bro-, 
ther, “is it so indispensabh* that you 
shoiihl undergo that process ?” 

“Quito! Absolutely! I couldn’t 
bo guilty oi» the meanness of comvig 
baolvo without it. I should never oe 
safe not to be off again. I have not 
sneaked home to yob your ddhlren, if 
not yiittiw’f, brother, of your rights. 
L forfeited mine long ago ! If I 
;im. to remain, ami hold up my head, 

I 11 ^ 8 ^ 1)0 sciatched. \hnui You are 
a man* of 'celehrated jienetratiou and 
inteiligonce, and you can tell me how 
it's to ho'broughb^about.” . ^ 

, ’kl can t^l you, Hoorge,” replies the 
ironm.aster,»deliberately, “how it is 
not to he brought^ about, which I hopg 
may answer tlie purpose a? well. Look 
at our motlier, think of her, recal her 


emotion when she rccovcroil you. Po 
you beli(‘ve there is a cAnsidemtion in 
tho worhl that would iiuluco her to 
take such a step against her favorite 
son t Do you helicvc there is any 
ehaneo of her consent, t(> balance 
against the outrage it w«)uld be to her 
(loving dear ol<l lady I) to jiroposc it ? 
Tf'you d*», you are wrong. ISo, Heorgo I 
You must make up your mind to remain 
7 iu.scrat-liod. I tlduk,” there is an 
amusc<l sudlo on the ironmaster’s face, 
as ho watches his brother, who is pim- 
dcriug, deeply disappointed, “ I think 
you may manage almost as well as if 
the thing were done, tliougli.” 

“ How, brother ? ” 

“Being bent upon it, yon can'dis¬ 
pose by will of anything you liave the 
ndsfurtuiio to InhcrK, in auy way you 
like, yon know.” 

“That’s true I” says the tro<jpcr, 
pondering again. Tlicn he wistfully 
asks, witli his hand ou Ids brother's, 
“ Would you mind inentiouing that, 
brotlier, to your wafe and family ?” 

“■Not at ail.” 

“Th.ink you. You wouldn’t object 
to say, I'Cihaps, that alUioiigli an un¬ 
doubted vagabond, J am a vagabond of 
the liarum sc.arum oi\ior, and not of tiie 
luAn sort ? ” 

The irooynastor, repressing his amused 
smile, assents. 

“Thank you. Thank you. It’s a 
weight off my mind,'’ says the trooiak, 

, with a heave of his cheat as he unfolds 
hi.s arms, and puts .a hand on each leg ; 
“though 1 h.ad set iny heart on -being 
acratohed, too ! ” 

Tiie brothers are very like each oIImf, 
sitting face t»> ffice ; but a certain mas¬ 
sive rsim[ilicity,= and absence of usage in 
the wfpys of the world, is all on the 
trooj»er’a side. 

“Well,” he proceeds, throwing off 
his diRappointment, “next and Iasi, 
those plana of miue. You have been 
so brotherly as b) propose to me to fall 
in here, aud take ray ph«ce among the 
proilucts of ydur persev'erauce and sense. 
I thank you heartily. It’s lutire than 
brotherly, as I said before ; and thank 
you heartily for sWking him a long 
time by the hand, “^yitthe truth iij, 
K K ti 
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Lrotliop, Tam a—I am a kind of a Weed, 
and it’s iou laftj to plant me in a regu¬ 
lar garden.” 

** My dear Ooorge,” returns the elder, 
concentrating his strong steady brow 
upon liLm, and smiling confidently; 
“leave that to me, an<l let me try.” 

George shakes his lioad. “You 
could di> it, I have not a doubt, if any¬ 
body could ; but it's not to l>e <lonc. 
Not b) be done, sir I Whereas it so 
falls out, on the other hand, that I am 
able to be of senue trifle of use to Sir 
Leicester Dedlock since his illness- - 
brought on by family son'ows ; and that 
ho would rather have tliat help from our 
motju'r’s son than from anybody else.” 

“Well, my dear George,” returns 
the other, with a very slight shade upon 
his open face, “if you prefer to serve 
in Sir Leicester Dedlock’s household 
brigatle-” 

“There it is, brother!” cries the 
trooper, checking him, with his hand 
upon lils knee again : “ tliere it is ! 
You don't take kindly to that idea; I 
don't mind it. You are not used to 
being offic.ered ; I am. Everything 
about you is in perfect order and dis¬ 
cipline ; everything about me rt^iuiivs 
to be kept so. Wo are not accustome<l 
to carry things with the same haiu^or 
to look at ’em from the sam^ point. I 
don’t say much about my garrison 
manners, because I found myself pretty 
well at iny case last nigbt, and they 
wouldn’t be noticed here, I dare say,j 
once and away. But I shall got on best 
at Chesuey —where there's more 
r«)om for a Weed than there is here ; 
nrttl the dear old lady will be made 
ha{>py besides. Therefore I ac(ie)^t of 
Sir Leicester Dedlock’s pro])osals. ^Mien 
I come over next year to give aVay the 
bride, or whenever I eoine, I shall have 
the sense to kc(jp the household brigade 
in ambuscade, and not to manamvre it 
on your ground. I thank you heartily 
again, and am, proud to think of the 
Bouncowells as they 'll be founded by 
you.” ; ■ ' j 

“You know yonrself, George,” says j 
the chi n* brother, r(^|uming the grip of 
his hand, “and,,perhaps you know mo 
kl‘tler than I myself. Take youi- 


way. tliat we don’t quite lose one 
another again, take your way.” 

“No foas of tliat!” n^turps the 
trooper. “ Now, before I turn mv 
horse’s heail boraoarda, brol.her, I wiU 
ask you—if you’ll be so good —to huik 
over a letter for me. I brought it with 
me to fiend fr<im these parts, as Chesney 
Wold might Ik3 a painful name just, mnv 
to the person it’s written to. I am 
not much jiccustomed b) corres]»ondeuce 
myself, and I am particular re.spi'cting* 
this present letter, because I wjint it to 
l)e both straightforward and dglicate.” 

Herewith he hands a li^tter, idofftly 
written in somewhat pale ink but in u 
neat round hand, to thy ironmaster, who 
reads as follows : • 

j tWllRR SrMWRRSON, 

I '* fi^tiimnuication baviiig tnioo 

mado to me by 1 riKpoctor ISneket »>1' a Icttci 
tc.’inyKcir U:ii>g fouiuJ a iioug tbo uJ 

a eerts'tin porson, I take liberty l.o 
make knf)wii to you tli-at it was but a few 
lines of iti.strncUon troin aiiroaiJ, wlnit, 
whore, Jiiid how t.o delivc.r an enclosed 
loi ter to a young and Ihjuutiltd lady, tinn 
miniarricd in I'higland. I duly ii'bserved 
the same. 

‘•I furl,her take the liberty to inaki^ 
kn<»wn to you, tJiat it w.'is got t'roni me a.s a 
proof oriiaud writing only, ami that other 
wise 1 would not have given it up ;i8 ap- 
Ijcaring 111 be the most harmlesrJ in my 
po.sscsHion, without being ))rcviously shot 
through the heart.. 

“ I further take the liberty to nuiution, 
th.'it if I could have smuxjsod u eertain un¬ 
fortunate gontUuuan to have hem in exist- 
. once, I novnr fonM and never would have 
Irc'.st,4!d until 1 Imd <b.stMVt‘re<i his retreat. 
an<l sharctj toy list fartliing with him, us 
tnj' duty and my inelmatuui wuuki liave 
equally J>ecn. But Ijo w.as (onicially) 
T«'oort.ed drowned, and assm . tlly wt nt ov<‘r 
tb'e side f>f a tr:inspoi*t-slu|» at inglit ^ui ai^ 
Irish harbor, within a jow' hours of her 
Jirrival from the We'st Indies. a« 1 havo 
myself heard lu'th fitun ollu-ers and men 
tm board, and know to have in -nb ’Uciallv) 
ooufirmod. 

•‘I fm-ther take the liberty to stave fh:ft 
in '.iiy hiiMjble quality oij,c of |Ji.* ViW.’v 
atid file, I iuu. and sl’all ever otuiYmnc to 
be. your tlmtoughly devoted .r.id, snltnirin-r 
servant, and tliat 1 esteem the nual't-'*-' 
you p<*s.ses8abi>ve all others, lat |.e%-.nd Li.c 
nhthfe present di patch. 

“ 1 inive the honor to I)C, * ' ^ 

.. “A Utile formal,” I obficrves the elder 
hr( vacr, refolding it with a puiizlcfl 
face. 
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“ Uut Tiotliinj: tliat mlKlit not be sent! 
b' ft iiattciu young* lady J” a^iks the 
youngei*. 

^ “ Kothiii;? at all.” 

Therofpi t‘it is swilid, and deposited 
for posting ftjnong tlic iron corres]>ond- 
eiu*t; <tf the day. This done, Mr. George 
tak<‘s a hearty ffircwdl of the family 
party, and i>rt'i*an;s to sjiddloand niomit. 
jJis In-otlter, liowever, unwilling to pfirt 
with him s(* soon, prt'jxises to J'ide •with 
liitn in a light open earnage to the 
where be will h:iit for the night, and 
tliei’c’renfaiu with him until inoruing: 
:i servant riding, fur so much of tlie 


• 

! joui'iioy, on the thorough«bred old gi'cy 
from Uliesiiey Wold. The offer being 
gladly acceifted, is followed by a plea¬ 
sant ride, a })leasani dinner, and a 
pleasfint breakfast, all in brotherly com¬ 
munion. TJion they once more shake 
hands long and ijcavtily, and part; the 
irouinaster turning his face to the smoko 
and tires, and Ihe trooper to the green 
country. Early in the afternoon, the 
subdmal sound of his heavy mililary 
trot is heard on the turf in the aveuuc, 
f.s he rides on with imaginary clank and 
jingle of acc( utremeuts under the old 
elui trees. 


CITAPXKR LXfV. 

ESTUKU’S NAIIKATIVB. 


Soon after I liad had that conver- 
.sation with my guardian, lie put a 
sfidtd paper in n)y hand one iu(»nni.g, 
•ind said, “This is for next month, 
toy dear.” I found in it two hundred 
jioumls. 

1 not; began verj' quietly to make 
such prep^nitions as I tlnuight were 
necc?s;iry. Kogulatiug my purchases by 
my guardian's taste, which I knew very 
well of course, T arnuigtd my wiurdrobe 
to plwmc him, and Imped I shtmld Ik; 
highly suf'cessful. I did it all so 
quietly, because I was not quite free 
from nty ok^ u]>j»rehonsion that Ada 
would be rather sorry, and bewiusc i:5y 
guartfian "U'as .so qiiii't himself. I had 
ijo doubt that iirujer fill the eiremu- 
stances wc^shoubl ho married in the 
‘jn(>st I'nvfito and simple manner. Per¬ 
haps Psliouhl only have tt» say to Ada, j 
‘•Vfnulii you*likc do come fmd see ftac 
inarrie(\ lo-ipoiTow, my f)et i Perhaps 
our w’eddiiig might ev(m be as unpre¬ 
tending a^k her and I might not 

necessary to say anythiifg fHiout 
A until it \^s over. I thought tliat if 
I w<‘rc to chpose,^l would iiktj this best. 

The only cxeqi'fion I made was 
JVoodofUirt. 1 told hfi'thrtt T was going 
to be marriecl to my guanlian, and that 


i wc had been engaged pome lime. She 
1 highly ajqiroved. She could never do 
I enougli tor me ; and was remarkably 
I softened now, in comparlbon witli what 
i she had been wlien we first knew her. 

) There was no trouble she would not 
have taken to have been of use me ; 
but i need hardly say that I only al¬ 
lowed hcr^otaki! as )ittl%, as gratified 
iicr kindness without tasking it. 

. Of courw tills was not a time to nq^j- 
yioci my guardian ; and of course it was 
uiot a time for negle<;tiiig niy darling. 
So I hail plenty of occ»j>atiini—-wliich I 
wjis glad of; and as td Gharloy, she. 
was ahsoluUdy not to be seen for needle- 
; work. To surround licrself with grt^it 
heaps of it—baskets full and tables 
! full—ajid do a little, and spend u gi'cat 
j deal of time in staring witii her round 
I eyes at what there was to do, ami per¬ 
suade herself that she was going to do 
4 t, were Charley’s great dignities and 
delights. 

Meanwhile, J nniRt I could not 
agree with my guardian on tUe subject 
of the Will, anil I had someswinguine 
hopes of Jarndyce and Janidyce. ^ Which 
of us was right wif! s(kui appear, but I 
eerhiinly del encour^ expectations. 
In llichard, the discovc^ gave ocaision* 
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fiH* a burst <ff business aiul asitaiion 
tliat buoyed liini up for a little time ; 
but he had lost the elasticity even of 
boj»e now, and seemed to me to retain 
only its feverish anxietii's. From some¬ 
thing iny guardian saitl one day, when 
ue wcrotalkingabuut this, 1 understood 
that my marriage -would not take i>lace 
until after tI»o Term-time w(‘ had Ix i-ii 
told to look forward to ; and I tlioiipht 
the more, for that, how rejt)iced I 
should l)(j if I couUi be inari-ied w’beii 
iUehard and Ada wore a little more 
pi‘<*sporous. 

TIio Term w'as very near inda-d, 
when my guanlian w'as called out of 
to\fa, and w'cnt down into yoikshire 
oji Mr. Woodcijurt’s luisiness. lie liail 
told me beforcbaml that his ])resenee 
tluue M'(»uld be necessary. I had jnst 
come in one night from my <loar girl’s, 
and was sitting in the midst of all my 
new chdln-s, loukiiig at tlicm all around 
nu!, and thiiikiug, whert a letter froii» 
my guardian was brought to me. Jt 
askctl me to join him in tiio country; 
and jneiitionod hy what shigc-cojudi my 
was tiikcn, ami at what time in 
tljc morning I should have to h ave town. 
Umldcd in a postscript that 1 would not 
be many hours from Ada. 

I expected few things less than a 
journey at U)at lime, but twas roady 
l^-r it in half-an-bdur, and sot ('if as 
oppoinUal oaviy next morning. T 
travelled all day, wondt-ring all <laj 
V. hat I could bo wanted for at .suen 
a dit.tance; now I thought it miglit bo 
for tliis purjrtwe, and now J thought it 
migljt bo for that pur)hiso ; but 1 was. 
never, iiev(‘r, never noiir the truth. 

It was night wluuu I came to my 
j<ujrney\s end, and found my^guajdian 
waiting for me. This was a great r«‘- 
lief, fur towards evening 1 had la-gun to 
fear (the inure so as his letter was a 
very sliort one) that In; might be ik. 
However, lliere he was, as well as it 
was ]»')ssil)l(\to be ; and wh< n 1 saw" his 
genial hiee again at its* brighU'St and 
best, I aaid to my.self he has been doing 
some other groat kindness. Not that it 
r<‘<pnred jnuch i»cnfiratiou to say that, 
U''<'au«e 1 kiu-uf that ins being tiiere at 
all \\a«* /ill }u*tf‘nf kiiidiu-SM 


Supper was ready at the lioiel, and 
when Wo -were aloflo at tabh'. lu‘ said ; 

“Full of curiosity, no douT)!, little 
woman, to know why I have broug|it 
you here ?*’ 

“Well, guardian,” said I, without 
thinking my.self a l^’/itima, or yon a 
Blue Beard, I am a little curious about 
it.” 

“Then to ensure your night’s rest, 
my love,” he returned, gaily, “ I w'oii’t 
wait until to-morrow^ to tell you. I 
have very mucli Avhlied to i^xpress t.» 
Woudeourt, somehow, my sense'of..bi.s 
humanity to poor unfortunate Jo, liis 
inestimable services to my young cou¬ 
sins, and his valjio to us all. AVln n It 
was deluded that he sliould ttlc luuo, 
it Ciune iuvo my head that 1 might usii 
his aeoeptaiice (d’ some unpretending and. 
suiUible little place, to lay Ins own head 
in. J lliereforo caused such a ]dane to 
be looked out for, and sucli a |>(aee wa.s 
foinid on very easy terms, and J haA'u 
been toiicidug it up forbim and uuikine' 
it habitable. However, wlim I walked 
over it tlio day before re.^tenlay, and 
it was r-.ported ready, I Ibuiul lhair 1 
was not l/ousckeejier I'uough to know 
whether things were all as thev '-ught 
t" be. .^o 1 sent olV for the little 

lioust'keej'er tlnit etuild jiussibly lie got, 
to come and give luo her advice and 
opinion. And heic she is,” s/iid m\ 
guardian, “laughing and crjing botli 
tugi-tlior !” 

Becauso^ewas so dear, so good, so 
adniirahli'. I ti ied to tell 1dm wiiat I 
thouglit of 1dm, but 1 ctuWd not articu¬ 
late a word. 

“Tut, tut!” said my guardian. 
“You make loo,much of it, little 
w’oman. Why how yoti sob* l>ame 
Burden, how you sob I” 

“It is with exquisite pleasure, 
gfiardian—with a heart fidl pfdluniKs'.” 

“\Vell, well,” said Ic.. “1 am 
delighted that you approve. I thought 
)’ou would. 1 mea^d' it as-a pleasant 
surprise for tlie little mistress of ;ak 
House.” ”l 

I kissed hkrn, and dhepliuy ojes. “I 
kp'*w now 1” said I.. “1 have seen 

this in your'face a long while.” 

“ Ni) : have vou rcallv. mv dear ?” 
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Haiti he. “Wliat a Bame Durden it is 
to reat^ a latv !’' • 

He was St) qnainlly cheerful that I 
rttiilti Hot lon;4 he otherwise, and was 
almost ashamed of Imviu^ lK‘ej) other- 
vise at all. When I vent to l)i;d, I 
cried. 1 am ht)uud to confesB that I 
ciit'd ; hut J hope it was with ]>lc;isure, 
thongli I am not tjuiic .sure it was with 
]»leasurc. 1 iv]»cated every woi'd of the | 
’lotkT twice ove)'. ' 

A moat hoaulifnl summer morftiujr 
ioeded ; and after breakfast we wt;nt 
oul.- arm in anu, to see tije house of 
whu'h 1 wa.s to give my mighty house¬ 
keeping opinion.^ \V(; entered a tlower- 
len by a gate m a wde vail, of which j 
he Ijad key; and the lir.st thing J 
saw, was, tljat the beils And ilowcr.s 
were all laid out aceor<liiig to the man¬ 
ner of my beds and llowers at home. , 
‘‘You see, niy dear,’' observed iny 
tru.ardian, standing still, with a <lo- 
liuhted face, to watch my looks; 
“km»wiiig there could he no better 
j>lan, 1 Im) 1 tow (‘<1 yours.’’ 

We went on i>y a jn’etty little «)rcliard, 
whore tlio cherries we.re nestling among 
tile green ieave.s, and tlie shadoWH of i 
the u^jtle-trees were s|»oi'ting on the i 
grass, to the house itself,—a cottage, i 
<juitt‘ a ntstic cottage of d»»ii’.s room.s ; 
hut such a lovely plaeo, so trampiii and 
Ko beautilul, v'ilh suclia rieli and smii- _ 
ing e(iuntry sp^ad arouiul it ; wiLli| 
vaicr s)>arkliug away into Hie distance, 
here all oveihung willi suiumer-growtli, 
there turning a humming mill ; at its 
neare.st i>oit>i glancing thr>'Ugli a n^a- 
4l<»M»l)y the oheeiiiil town, v here crickc'l- 
playcr.s were asscmhling in bright 
groups, and a tlag was Hying from a 
white# toi'i that rippled in the sweet 
»w(‘st» wind. And still, as wo went 
,th^-ough the pretty rooin.s, out at the 
little Aifititi^verarfdah doru-s^ and unfter* 
noath'tUe ^iny wooden colonnades, gar-^ 
landed-with woodbine, jasmine, and' 
hoiu'ysu(tklc, I »w, in the papering on 
tft:: walls, ip the coltjrs of tlie ruriftture, 
tfie armngwiieiil of all the ‘pretty j 
objects, wy little tastes Sml fancies, //y/ 
little metiiods* and inventions -vjideli ; 
they used to laugh at while they praised ■ 
tluJia,* uiy odil ways everywhere. t 


I could not say enough, in admiration 
of what was all so beautiful, hut oue 
secret douht arose in my mind, wJien I 
saw this. 1 thougid, O would he be 
the h.'ijipier for it ! Would it iiotiiave 
been (iidter for Lis pciw^c tliat I should 
not have been bo brought Ixdbre Jiim ? 
Because, although I was not what he 
thought mo, still ho loved me very 
dearly, aud it might remind lum 
I mournfully of what he believed lie had 
I lost. 1 did not wish him to forget me, 
—jMirhajis ho luiglit not have dune so, 
j witljout tbe.se aid.s to Jiis memory',— 
I Init my W'ay was onsier than IiIb, and I 
could have reconciled inystdC even t*) 
that, HO that he had been the ha}»j>ier 
for it. 

“Ami now, little woman,” said my 
guai«lian, whom I li;vd never seen bo 
proud aud joyful as in showing me these 
things, and watching my appreciation of 
them, “now, last of all, fur tlie name 
of this house.” 

“What is it calh^l, dear guardian ?” 

“My child,” said he, “come aud 

SCO.” 

lie took me to Uie porch, which he 
liail liitherto avoided, and said, jmusing 
before we wt;nt out: 

“My dear child, don’t you guess the 
name ?” 

‘ Kci t* said I. 

We urnt out of the porch ; and he 
slnnved me ujitten over it, Bl^K. 
UoUSE. 

lit! led me hta scat among the leaves 
clone by, and sitting down beside me, 
ami taking my hand in Bis, spoke to me 
tliu.s : 

“ My darling girl, in what there has 
been between* us, 1 have, I h(‘pe, been 
I’cally •solicitous for your happiness. 
When I wrote you the letter U> which 
yon brought the an.swer,” smiling as he 
refeiTcd to it, “ 1 Isad my own t.io much 
in view ; hut I had yours too. Whether, 
under difiei-cnt circiiinstamtes, 1 miglit 
ever have renewed llte^old dream 1 
sometimes dreamed when yoi^ were very 
young, of making y<*u my wijj; one day, 
I need not ask myself, i did renew it, 
and I wriiia my litter, and you*hrought 
your answer. You il^e following \^at 
I say, my child ? ” 
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I wne cold, ^nd I trfml»lcd violently; 
but not a word* lie ntteml was lost. 
As 1 sat lookiiij; fixedly at him, and the 
sun's rays d<‘scend<'d, softly shining 
tliruii»h the iesvps, uiKin liifi* hare head, ; 
I hilt as if the hvightiiesR on him must' 
be like the brightness of the Angels. ' 
“ Hear me, my love, but do not 
speah. It is for me to speak now. 
When it was th.-it I br*gan to doubt whe¬ 
ther what I had <lone would really 
make you happy, is ik* matter. Wood- 
court came h<»ine, and I soon Imd no 
donlaat all.” 

I clasped him round the neck, and 
hung luy h(-{ui upon his breast, and 
wep^. “ Lie liglilly, confidently, here, 
my child,” said he, pressing me gently 
to him. “ I am yuur guardian and 
your father now. Best confidently 
here.” 

Soothingly, like the gentle rustling of 
the leaves ; and genially, like the ripen- 
; weather: and radiantly and bene¬ 
ficently, Hl\<‘ the sunshine ; he went on. 

“ Understaml mo, my dear girl. I 
had no douht of y<mr being conb'nted 
and ha[)py with me, huing so dutiful 
and 60 devoted ; but I stiw with whom 
you would ho hap]uer. That I 
penetrated his secret w'hen Divine 
Durden was blind to it, is no wonder; 
for I knew t};,o gooil that cifald never 
change in her, better far than sh(‘ did. 
A^ell ! I have long been in Allan Wood- 
court’s confivlencc, allliougli he was not, 
until ycstCTclay, a few hours before you 
came here, in mine. Hut I would not 
have iny Esther’s bright exiimple lost ; 

I woulil not have a Jot of my dear girl's 
virtues unohserved and unhonored : I 
wmnl<1 not have her admjlted on sulfer- 
ance into the lint' of Morgan a{> Jverrig, 
no, not for the weight in gold of all the 
mountains in Wales !” 

He sU'ppf'd to kias me on the fore¬ 
head, and I sobbed and wept afresh.< 
For I felt as if 1 could not bear tho 
painful deligbk<'f his praise. 

‘ llnsl^ little, woman !• Don’t cry; 
this is he a day of joy. I have 
looked forw’ard to it,” he said, exult- 
ingly, *'for monthsoK monllis 1 A few 
w^ds more, jyine Trot, and I have 
■.■“aid my say. .letermiued not to throw 


aw^ay one atom of my Esther’s worth, I 
took Mrs. Wood(^*urt into a sepaiute 
confidence. * ‘Now, madam,’ safd I, ‘I 
clearly perceive—and indeed 1 know, \i\ 
boot—timt your stm loves my ward. I 
am further very sure that my ward loves 
j yt'ur s'>n, but will sacrifice her love to 
: a sense of duty and aft'eelion, and will 
Siicrifico it so coTnj)lolely, so entirely, .so 
I religiously, that you slitmld never sus- 
•}M*ctit, lliough yon v.'ilclicd her night* 
I and day.’ Then I told her all our 
story—ours—yours ami mine. * Now, 
madam,’ said 1, ‘ctmic you,‘’knowing 
this, and live with us. Come you, and 
Boc my ehihl from hour to hour; set 
wliat you see, j^gaiifst her petligree, 

I which is this, and this'- —for T scorned 
! to mlnee it.^ Cmd tell mo what is tho 
[true h'gitimacy, when you shall have* 

I qyito made up your luitid on that 
I subject.’ Why, Inmor to Imr old Welsh 
blood, my dear!” cru*<l my guardi: 

I with eutliusi.nsm, “1 hc'lieve the heart 
jit animates ln'ats no less warmly, net 
‘ less ailmiriugly, no less lovingly, to- 
i wards Ttuue Durden, than my own !” 

' lie tenderly raised my head, .ami .as 
! I clung to him, kissed inc in his old 
; fatherly way again and again. What a 
light, now, on the jtrolectiug mSiiuer 1 
had thought about ! • 

“One more last word. When Allan 
Woodcoiirt spoke to you, my dear, he 
gSj)ok(‘wi1h my knowledge iuid consent 
—Imt I g'avo him no encouragement, 
not I, for these surjuises were my givat 
: rc'ward, and f was t.(»o miserly to part 
1 a scrap of it. He vwis to come, 

1 }iT»l tell me .all th.at passed; ait^ lie* 
I did. I have no niore to .say. My dear- 
j cst, Allan Woodeourt stood beside your 
! fatli'T when he lay de.ad—stood%be.side 
I your .mother. Tliis is lileak youse, 
j This tlay I give this house its littl^ 
milftress ; j^nd before (-to 4, ib*is ^hc 
brightt'st day in*all my lif(‘ je”. 

He rose, and raised mo with him. 
We were nq longer alq^ e. My h usba nd 
—I IXtve called him by tlmt nari>faf«dl 
seven‘happy years now—^)o^l at my 
j side. 

* said my’guardJan, “take 

from me, a willing gift. t!ie be.st wife 
i that ever a man hud. Wliat more qau 
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I say for yon, than that I know yon |night,hrahailloftword, ‘‘thath*ewonld 
dt’Ktivvc her ! Taku with^lier tiic little I eatl about Uiuu.” lie nad left liia card 
b<uueW»e ^ou. Yttu Vuo-w •w\iat\three, twnes. tivvv^. 

she vriU make U., Allan; y^m know | As 1 naturally speculated on the oh.lcct 

■whal she has niadi* its nann*sjike. Lot of these visits, aiul as I alwavs 


me sliaro its felicity suinc'times, aud 
what <li 1 sacriticc' NotUiiii;, no- 
thint^.” 

He kissed me oneo a^aiu ; ami now 
the tears were in his eyes, as he said 
more softly : 

“J^.sther, iny dearest, after so many 
.vea,rs, there is a, kind of I'ariinj; In this 
tyo. • H know that my jnisluke h.'us 
caused you some ^li^trexR. Forj;ivo your 
old guardian, in restoring him to his 
old place in yondalle^etions ; and blot it 
out of V .ur memory. Allan, take my 
dear!” t 

Hi‘ moved away from under the green 
roof of leaves, and stopping in the sun- 
jight outside, and turning clieerfiilly 
towards us, said ; 

“1 shall lx‘ found about here Rome- 
where. It’s a West wiml, little woman, 

■ iueWest! Ix’t no one thank me any 
more ; for I am gf'iieg to i(‘vert to my 
bachelor habits, and if anyl'ody dis¬ 
regards this warning, I’ll run away, 
.'lud uever come hack ! ” 

Wliat h-'ippiness was onrs that day, 
what jcy, wind' rest, wiiat hope, w'hat 
gratitude, wJjat bliss ■ \Vc were to be 
married beliu e the month was out; but 
when w<* Were lo eomo and take jios- 
session of our own house, w.%s to de¬ 
pend ou Kichard and A<la. 

We all tlyec went luune together next 
day^ As soon as we .‘irrived in toi^i'n, 
Allan w^ent straight to see llieliard, and 
to carry our joyful news to him and my 
darliiyg. ^ate as it was, 1 meant to go 
to her for a few ininutes liefore lying 
down to .sleeji: but I went lioim* with 
’’m^ gi*.rdii*i HtsI, U) make^his tej> for 
him. And 4o <'ccupy the <»ld chair by hisi 
side ; for I did not like to think of its 
being en>pty so (v>on. 

we e^imc Inmie, we foni#! that 
a young n^n had eal(e<l three times in 
the coUrsa of. that one day, to see me ; 
and that, fiaving been told, on thi\;!^ccS,- 
sioii of Ifui thinl call, tliat I was not 
expecteil to return before ten o’clock at 


elated something ludicrous wdtli the 
visitor, it fell out that In laughing about 
Mr. Hnppy I told my guardian of his idd 
jiroposal, and his subsequent retracta¬ 
tion. “ After that,” said iny guardian, 
*Sv'e will certainly i-eceive this hero.” So, 
instructions were givtju Diat Mr. Uiippy 
should beshownin, w'lien he came again ; 
and they were scarcely given whim he 
did come again. 

He was embarrassed when he found 
my guardian with me, but recrA'cred 
himself, aud said, “How de do, sir ?” 

“How do you do, sir ? ” rcturncil my 
guardian. 

“Thank you, sir, I am tolerable,” 
i*cturned Mr. Gujipy. “ Will you allow 
mo to introduce my mother, Mrs. Guj»py 
of the Old Street Uoad, and my parti¬ 
cular friend, Mr. Wecvle. Th^ is to 
say, my friend lias gone by the name <tf 
Wc<‘vle, but his name is really and truly 
dobiing.” 

Aly guardian beggiul them to be 
sealed, and they all sat dowp. 

“Tony,” said Mr, Uuppy to his friend, 
.after an awkward silence. “Will you 
open the'hase ?” 

“ Do it yourself,’’returned the friend, 
rather tartly. ^ 

“Well, Mr. Jamdyce, sir,” Mr. 
Huppy, after a moment's consMeration, 
began ; to the great diversion ,of his 
mother, which she dispifiycd by nudging 
Mr. Jobling with her elbow, and wank¬ 
ing at me in a most remarkable manner; 
“ 1 had an idpa that I bhould see Miss 
Sumin/^rson by herself, and w'a.s not 
quite prepared for your esieemed pre¬ 
sence. But Miss Hummerson has men¬ 
tioned to Jbu, perha]»s, that something 
has passed between us ou former occa¬ 
sions ? ” • 

“Miss Summorson,'”* returned my 
guardian swiling, “has nuide a com¬ 
munication to that effect to 

“That,” said Mr. Guppy, makes 
matters ea.sier. *Hir, I have come out 
; of my articles at and CarlKw’s, 

and I believe with ^ttisfaction to 
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jiarties. I am tiny'admitted (after un- 
<lorg<>iiig an exaiiiiiiatiuii tlial’s cnou^li 
to badger a man blue^ tuuehiag a ]>ack 
i)f nonsense that lie don’t want to know) 
on the j’oll of attoniiea, and have taken 
«>»t my ccii-ilicate, if it would be any 
fi»atisfaetion to you to sec it.” 

“Thank you, Mr; Uuj'j^y,” returned 
lay guardian. “I am quite willing— 
1 believe I uw a legal ]>hrase—to admit 
the certificate.” 

Mj\ Gupjiy therefore desisted from 
iaking soiuctlitug out of bis jiocket, and 
I>riK5cedod without it. 

“I have no capital myself, but my 
mother liasn little property wliich takes 
the l^rm of an annuity;” ]Jero Mr. 
Gupj)y’s miithcr rolUd Ikt Jicad as if 
she never c<>uld snlH'*iently enjoy tJie 
observation, and put lier handkerchief 
to her mouth, and again winked at me; 
“I'lnd a fiw |m\mds for cxjKuises out 
ol pocket in ennducting business, will 
never bo wanting, free of inUu-est, 
whicli is an advantage, you know,” said 
Itlr. (iup}>y, fet'lingly. 

“ Cortainly an advantage,” returned 
luy guardian. 

“1 have sorm? connexiem,” jmrsjuid 
Mr. Guppy, and it lays in the dirciction 
of "Wulcot J^ijuare, Lam!»eth. I liave 
tlierefure taken a ouso in that locality, 
whicli, in the«)i)inion of my mends, is 
a hollow baigain (taxes ridiculous, and 
us»uf fixtures incJudoil in the rent), 
and intend setting up professionally for 
myself there, fi'rtljwiih.” 

Here Mr. Guppy’s mother fell inb 
an extraordinary j>a.sRion of rolling her 
head, and smiling waggishly at anybody 
who would look at her. 

“ It ’» a six roomer, cMt'hisive of kit¬ 
chens,” said Mr. Gujipy, “and••in the 
opiiiiou of my friends, a cuinmodioue 
leneinonl. M’hen 1 mention my friends, 
I refer principally to rny friltid JobUng, 
xvho I believe has known me,” Mr. 
Guppy h'ok<‘d at him with a sentimental 
air, “from boyliood’s Imur?” 

Mr. JoVJing confirmed 4hi8 with a 
sliding iru*vement of his legs. 

“My Jricml .lobling will render me his 
assistance in the cujiHl'ily of clerk, and 
V'.iJ Jive in the said Mr. Guppy. 

• **My mother wm likewise live in the 


I ouse, wdien licr present quartei* in the 
Old Sti'oet Ibyid sh.'fU have ceased and 
I expired ; and consequently tliero vvill be 
j no want of society. My’’ friend Jobling, 
I is naturally aristocratic by' haste ; and 
besides being acMjuainted witli the move¬ 
ments of the upper circles, fully b;icks 
me in the intentioii.s I am now <leve* 
luping.” 

Mr. Jobling said “ceibiinly,” and 
■ttitlidrcw a little from the elbow ofMr. 
Gujf|»y’s mother. 

“ 1 have no ocensitm to mention 

to you, .sir, yon being in the crmfi'Ten*e 
of Miss Sunimerson,” said Mr. (iu)>py 
j “ (mother, I wish youjd !»<■ so goo<l . , 
to keep still), tluwt Mn-w Suimm'rsou’.s 
image was foriiioi ly iinprintisV*'on my 
art, and lluA 1 jiiade her a jiroposul of 
marriage.” 

That 1 have hcanl,” returned my 
1 guardian. 

I “ Cireumstanfcs,” pursued Mr. Gup- 
J»y. “over whicli Iliad no control Imt 
quite the contrary, weakeiic<l tiie im¬ 
pression of that imago for a time. At 
whi«‘h time, Mis.s Summevson’s condu<-t 
wins liigldy genteel; I may even add, 
niaguanimous.” 

kly guardian jialted me on the ^boul¬ 
der, and beemed mucli amused. 

“Now, sir,” .said Mr. Gi*j'j»y', “I 
Iiave got into tliat .state of mind myself, 
that 1 wish fill' a reciprocity of inagna- 
|iinn'Us bihavii>ur. 1 wisli to jiruve to 
Mi.ss Huiumerson that T can rise to a 
hcighlh, of W'l.lcli perba]».s .she hardly 
thought mo capable. 1 fin<l that tlie 
im^e w’hieii 1 did supjxisidirfssl been ora- 
diimted from my art, is nol (‘radicf^^w’d. 
Its influence over me. is still tremen- 
jous ; and yielding bvit 1 am willing to 
overlook the circumstances (#^er fwliich 
none of u.s liave had any eoutroU atid, 
to j'cnew those proposals to Miss Sum- 
melton v^l^l^ I had the Itoftor .ttf ina^e 
►at a former period. I beg do. lay the 
ouse in Wahiot Square, the Imsiuess, 
and iuyse)f,._h(‘fore -Mis* Sununerson for 
lier adseptauce.” 

“Very luaguanimous^ indeed, sir,” 
observed my guardian. . . * 

“^Vell, sir,” retunW Mr. Guppy, 
w'itli candor, '’‘my wish i.s to hi mag¬ 
nanimous. 1 do not couBitlcr «that .iu 
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inakiti;; iliis offer to Miss Sui)ime»-Kon, I 
uii) hy any iHcans tl. rowing myself away ; 
neither is that the oimiioti of luy frii'inls. 

tijci'o are eireuinHianoea ■ttMiicli I 
submit tiia\ be taken into Jiceount as a 
set-off against any little t!rawl)aeks of 
miiH% aixl S') a fair and equitable ba- 
lanee arrived at.” 

“J take U|Min myself, sir,” said iny 
guardian, laughing as he rang the bdl. 

‘to reply to your ])ni}»')sals on l)ehair 
of Miss Summerson. Site is vory'son- 
slble of your handsome intentions, and 
wishes you gouil evening, and wislios you 

“Oh!” said Mr. (Juppy, with a 
Idank look. ‘Is that tantanunint, 
sir. to^-' fC'ptance, or i-« jeotiun, or con¬ 
sideration {" 

“Tt* doeided rejoetion, if you please,” 
retuiax-il loy guiudian. 

]\ir. »»uppy looked ineredulously at 
his frieiid, and at his nxither who sud¬ 
denly turned very angry, and at the 
llooi, and at tin* eidling. 

“Indeed/” said he. “Then, rfob- 
ling, if you was the. fi iend you repre¬ 
sent vourM.'lf, I shouKl think y<»u miglit 
hand iny inotlnn* out of the gangway, 
instead of allowing her to remain where 
she dhi't watited.” 

Uut Mrs. (jui-'py positively reiused 
to eome out of the gangway. She 
Avouldud hear of it. “Why, get along 
with you,” said she to my guardian 
“ what do y«m mean { Ain't my sou 
goM.I enough for vcmi ! Yon ought fb be 
ashanx'd of yunrseif. Get out with 
ym!” 


“My good ]a<ly!” returned my 
guardian, “it is hardly reasonable to 
ask me to get out of my own room.” 

“ I don’t care for tliat,” said Mrs. 
Guppy. “Get out with you. If we 
ain’t good enough for you, go and pro- 
<mre so!n(;hody tlm.t is good enough. Go 
along and lind ’em..” 

I wiis quite unprepared for the rapi<l 
, manner in which Mrs. Guppy’s power 
j of jocularity merged into a power o‘ 
taking the jirofoumiest offence 

“Go along and Hiid somebody that’s 
good enough for you,” re.))eated Mrs. 
Muippy. “Getout!” Nothing seemed 
I to astonish Mr. Gnpjiy's mother so 
much, and to make her so vejry in- 
tiigiia.nt, as our not getting out. 
“Why don’t you getout'/” said Miu 
Gup))y. “ Whalai*e you Bbqipiug hero 
for ? ” 

Mother,” interposed her son, always 
getting before lier, and pushing her 
back with one shoulder, as she sidled 
at my gmu’diau, will you hold your 
tongue ? ” 

No, William,” she returned; “I 
Won't ! Not unless he gets out, I 
won’t ! ” 

However, Mr, Guppy anjl Mr. Job- 
ling titgether clo'setl on Mr. Guppy’s 
inotber (who hcgaii to be quiteabusivc), 
and toidf her, v<‘ry mu;^h against her 
will, <h)wn-staiiN; Ium* voice rising a 
stair higher e\ery time her figure got a 
stnir lower, and insisting tliat wo should 
immedifitely go and find soiiiehody who 
was gt>oil enough for us, and above all 
things tliat we should jfet out. 


CHAP’JEU LXV. 

BKOlNlJlNG THK WOULD. 


The term had commenced, and iny 
guaixlhm foumi' in iulimation from Mr. 

that the Gau.se wouht c<^ne on 
ill two da\ls. As 1 had sufficii'iit ho]>es 
of th<^ wUI to*he in a Sutter about it, 
Allan and I agreed to go down ♦<» the 
Court tliat morning, llichard w'as* ex¬ 
tremely agitated, and was so weak and 


l<»\v, tln.ugh Lis jllnes.« was still of the 
mind, that my cJeiir glrldndeed had sore 
oecasion to I e KU]»porWd. But she looked 
forward—a ve>y little way j wav-- to the 
help tliat was to come to her, and never 
droojied. 

It WHS at We.siniin.*er tlmt the 
was to come ou. It hid come on theft* 
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I dare say, a li^jidrofl times before, but! men very merry, for there were several 
I could luddivest ibyself of auidea that i youn" couusoljura iwwigs and whiskers 
it in.lfjH lead to some result now. We | ou the outside of tlie crowd, and*wli(‘u 
left home directly after breakfast, to l>c ; one of them told the (dhors about it, 
at WestminsUtr Hall in good time; and ' they ])ut their hands in their ]>{)ckets,* 
waIk(Hl down there through the lively: and quite doubled thcuiKcIves uj> with 
streets— BO hapjdly and strangely it I langiitcr, and went Biamjujig about tl»e 
.scerued !—together. . pavement of the hall. 

As we were going along, planning We asked a geiitlemnn by us, if be 
w'hat we shouhl d<> for Jlicliard ami know w'hat cause was on ? lie told us 
Ada, I heard somebody calling “Esther! Janidyee and Jarudyce. We asked him 
J\ly dear Esther ! Esther !” And there | if )n*know uhat was doing in it ? 11<^ 

w'jis daddy dellyby, with her Lead out | said, really no he did not, no]»ody eve 
of the window uf a little carriage which ' did ; Imt as w'cll iis he coulU jtialy 
.she hiretl now to go about in to he out, it w'as over. Over for tlu' day ^ 
pupils {she load so many), as if 'she W(.‘ asked him. No, he s.*iid ; over lor 
want«l to embrace me at a liundrcd i good, 
yards’ distance. I had waitton her a Over for good ! 
juite to toll her of all that my guardian When w’c«*heard this unacc<mntablo 
had done, buthad nothad amomenttog<» answer, wt looked atone another ([uite 
and sec her. Of course wo turned back ; I lost in amazement. Could it be po.s- 
and th(‘ affectionatii girl was in that sible that the Will had set things riglit. 
slate of rajiture, aiul was so overjoyed at last, and that lUehard and Ada wen? 

talk ai)oul the nightwhen she hrmiglit going tube ricli? It seemed too good 
me the flowers, aud w.as so determined to he true. Alas it was ! 
to squeeze my face (bonnet jukI all) Our suspense was short; for a break 
botw(!en her hands, and go on in a | u]> soon tO(d< place in tlie crowd, and 
wild manner altogether, calling me all j tlie people came streaming out looking 
kinds of precious name.s, and ttdJing flush's! and hot, and bringiniMi quantity 
Allan I had done I flon't know wljatVor <)!' bad air with them. Still thev were 
Irer, that I was just obliged to get into Jill exceedingly amusc'd, and wer(‘*more 
tbe little carriage and calm Iut down, like )h.m>j>1u coming out from a.Earee or 
by lelting her-^tiy and do exactly what a .luggler than from a e<iuri of .lustiee. 
.she liked. Allan, standing at the win- We slot»d aside, watching fw any coun- 
do^, was as pleased as Cadtly ; and 1 tenarico we knew'; and presently gi'eat 
w'us as pleased as cither of them : and I handles of ]>aper began lobe carried 
Avonder that I got away as I did, rather oulA—bumilcs in hags, bundl(‘s too l.arge 
than that I eanie off, laughing, aud ri‘d, 1 to be got into any bags, immense masses 
and anything lull tidy, and lookhig after 1 of ^japers of all .shapes aijy«n'f shapes, 
(■atldy, who lookc<l after us out the ! Avlmch the beaiTrs staggered under,.^and 
conch*win'U>w'a.sU)ngns shecould see us. threw 4)\vn for the time lK‘inL% any- 
This made us some (jiia^er of an hour how, on the Hall ])av.einent, wdiilo they 
laic, and when we came t" Westiyinstcr i went Iwick to bring out mf{re. |Even 
Hall wo f>und that the day’s business | thc.se clerks were laughing. We glanced 
w’.as lH\guu. Worse than th.'it, we found at the [»apcr.s, aud seeing .T.an)dyc(? an<r 
such an unusual crowd in the Court of JarAdyce cvcrywhere,,asketdbau afficiM- 
Chancery that it was full to the door, Uooking person w’fio was .slan(,^ng the 
and Ave could neither sec nor hear wdiat '^midst of them, whether the cause was 
was pas.sing wjf,hin. It a})peared to be over. “ Ye.'^” ho said^ “it awos all U]) 
something^droll, .for oce..asvDiially there with it at' last! ” and bur.st out IqgigW 
was a laugh, and a cry of “Silenco !” ing too. 

It ap|:»eared t-o be smuetiunginteresting, At this juofture, Ave peno^iveti ivir. 
for ever^ one warn pusking and striA'ing | Kbngp coming out of* court Avith an 
^lo {jet nearer. linppeared to be some- affaoTe dignity upon him, listening to i 
t King that made xhe professional gentle- Mr. Yholes, w'ho A^'aB deferential, and 
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liis own ba". Mr. Vht»ks was | Roneios^ n^astcrly fictions, am! Ibrins of 
the first to soe us. “Ilere is Miss procodurc in this causo, thfirn bas 
Suiuinomui, sir,'’lit* siiid.’ “AinlMr. beou expended study, alality, elo- 
Woixlcourt.’* <]uence, knowledge, iiitcl1»;ct, Mr. "Wotai' 

• “(> imbed! Tea. Truly!’* said court, high intellect. For nuiny years, 
Mr. Kenge, raising his hat to me with the—a—I would say the tlower of the 
polislied ]»olik‘iiosM. “How do you do? Bar, and the—a—I would presume t(‘ 
Olad to sec )ou. Mr. Jnrndyce is not add, the inaiured autumnal fruiU of 
lien* ? ” the Woolsack—have h<5en lavished 

No. He never came there, I re .lannlyce anil darndyce. If the piihKv 
minded hi.... , have the benefit, and if the country 

“ Ueally,” returni'd Mr. Kenge,^^ it have the adorriinent, of this great Grasp, 
is as Weil that he is aoMiere to-day, for it must be paid for, in money or 
his—rslu'll I s:iy, in my good friend’s ! money’s worth, sir.” 
afiseiiCe, his indomitable slnguhiriiy of i “Mr. Kongo,” said Allan, appearing 
opinion f-might have Iw'en strength-1 enlightened all in a moment. “Excuse 
eiied, perh.'j])> ; not reasonably, but j me, our time j»rosses. Do 1 underi^hiud 
might have been .stn lurthenoil.’ that the whole estate is found to have 

“ I’l’.'Ty what has been done to-day ?*’ been a))Sorbed in eohl.s '! ” 
asked Allan. “Hem! I believe so,” returned 

“I beg your pardon?” said Mr. Mr. Kenge. “Mr. Vholos, what do 
Keng(\ will) excessive urbanity. ‘ yoa sny 

“ Wliat has been done to-day ? ” “ I l>elievc so,” saiil Mr. Vliolcs. 

“ ViThat ba.s been done,” rcjieatcd “And that thus the suit lapses and 
Mr. Keti"i‘. “Quite so. Ye.s. Why, melts away?” 

not mucli lias been done; not itiuch. “ I’lobabiy,” returned Mr. Kenge. 
We h:iv(! b(.*un clieeh'cd—brmigiit up “Mr. VIioIe.s ?” 
su<ldeuly, T would say—u]»oii the— “l’r«*bably,” said Mr. Vliolcs. 
shall I term it thresboM “My dearest life,” whispered Allan, 

“Is this Will Citiisidered a genuiiiu will break Hiebard’s heart!” 

docun lit, sir?” .said Allan; “will, There was such a shock of apprehen- 
you tell us that” j sion in his face, and ho knew lUehard 

“ Mortfeertaiiily, if I could,” said ' so perfectly, ami I too had seen so much 
Mr. Kenge; “but we have not gone j of his grailual decay, that what my 
into that, we havit not gone into Uiat.” \ dear girl hail said to me in the fulness 
“Wo have not gone into that,’* rc-..of her forelnxling love, sounded like' a 
jH'.Tted .Mr. Vlioles, a.s if his low iuw'ar<I j kucll in my eai> 

voice werti an ecli “In case you should he wanting Mr. 

‘You are to reflect, Mr. Wood- C, sir,” sa.id Mr. Vholey, coming’ after 
court,” observed Mr. Kengi', tising his us, “y<)u'iUiiid him in Court. Ileflhini 
silve. trowel, porsua.sively and smooth- tliere resting himself a little, (lood day, 
iiigly, that tliis has Ik'i'Ii .i great .sir; good day, Mi.ss Summerstui.” As lie 
ea^ise, that thi.s lias been a protracteil gave un* that slowly devouring lo«'k of 
cause,‘ that tliis has heiii a complex his, while twisting U[) tin; strings of his 
.auscS- .Tarmlyce and Jarmlyce has bag, ln'forc be baspuo.d with it afttir 
.bc< :i t^ynie<^. not inaptly, a Alunuujjmt Mr. Kongo, the benignant slmOow of 
of ObanceiT piactice.” • ^wbose conversational ]>rosciu't‘ he Hcemo*! 

“A’nd r.-itience lias sat upon it a afraid to Ica^e, he gave one gasp as if 
long tiuU-j” said Allan. he had swallow'ed the, last morsel of 

“ Verv w'tll indeed, sir;” returned this ciiciit, mid hisrblacj? butioned-«p 
Air. YCeiige,j'with a certain condei^cend-j unwliolcsonie figure glitied a#ay to the 
ing laugh lie IulI. “Very wadi ! Yi*u j low door at tlie end of the hal^. 
arefui-tlier to' i'e!3ect,, Mr. Wt>odc.ourl,I’X “My mar love*” said Allan, ‘“leave 
becoming dignified to se-verhy, “t’.atl to me, for a little wliile, the eharge 
on the numerous difheultios, contin-[ you gave me. Go hom'i with this inf^-. 
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liiicnco; and come to Ada's Ly-and- na Loth, and wi^lu'd us all tlie Joy that 
by !'" “ • life couM yiuld ns. I almost Iblt as it' 

1 would not let him take me to a niy own heart wouh'liaTe broken^ w'hori 
coach, but entreated him to go to j I wiw him take my huaband’s liaud, and 
lUoiiard Milhout a moment's delay, and liohl it to his breast, 
leave me to do as he wi.she»l. Hurry- We spoke of the future as much as 
iiig home, I found my guardian, and possilde, nud bo sai<l .several tiiiies that 
told him gradually with wdiat news 1 he must 1)0 piv.scnt at our marriage if 
had returned. “ Little W4)inan,” said ; he could stand upon his feet. Ada 
lie, quite unmoved for himself, “tojwonhl contrive to take him, somehow, 
have done with th('suit on any terms, is j ho sjild. “Yes, surely, tlearest llicli- 
a greater blessing than 1 had hH)ked for. j ard ! ” But as my darling answered 
But my poor young cou.sins I” ; him thus ho|K’fully, so serene and bean- 

Wo tallvcd abi>ut them all the morn- ‘ liful, with tlm help that was (o^ come to 
ing, aud discussed wliat it was possilde j her so near,—I knew—I knew ^ 
to do. In the afternoon, my guardian [ It was not good fur him to t'llk t<‘o 
walked with me to Kymond’s Inn, and : much ; aud when lio wps silent, wc wen* 
left me at the door. I went np-staii's. J silent too. Sittinr bosklc him, I made 
When my darling lioard my rootste])S, pretence of working for my d<?^ ■, a.« lie 
sh(.‘ came 4>ut into the small passage and had always Veil used to joke about my 
threw' her anus round my neck ; but heing busy. Ada leaned upon his pil- 
sho conqm.sed horKclf dire(^tlj% and saitl low, holding his head upon her arm. 
that llichanl had a.ske<l for me .several Tie dozed often ; and wlnmever lie awok * 
times. Allan had found him sitting in without seeing him, said, first of all, 
a Corner of the conrt, she told mo, like i Where is Wo.ulcniirt V* 
a Htone tignro. On being roused, be ! livening had "omo on, wlien T bfled 
had hrokeij away, and made as if ho up my ey(‘S, ami saw’ my "uardiaii 
would have spoken in a fierce voice to standing in the little hall. “Wliois 
the judge. He was stopped by bis that, Daino Durden '” Biebnvtl asked 
mouth being full of blood, and Allan 'mo. The door wais liehind liim, bnt he 
hail brought him home. 1 had observed in my face that s* 'ye one 

lie was lying on the sofa with his ’ was there, 
eyes closed, when I went i^^. TIkto I 1 looked to Alinn for adv>e. and as 
■were restoratives on the. tabic ; tliC ho nodded “ W-s,” bet^t over Diehard 
room was made as airy as possible, and told him. My guardian raw what 
anU was darkened, and \v;i.s very orderly .ij'assed, came softly by me in a moineid, 
and quiet. Allan st<»od behind him, and laid his hand on Kichard’s. “O 
watching him gravely. Ili.s face aji- sir,” said Kidianl, “you arc a good 
poared to me ito he quite destitute of man, you are a good man !” ami burst 
color, and, now tliat I saw him with- inb) tear.s for the first time.* 
out liis seeing nio, 1 fully .saw, for the ; ‘My guardian, the piotiire of a-gooil 
fiiv.t time, how worn away ho w’.as. man, down in my place, keemng his 
But he looki'd Ijanibsointr than I h.ad , liaml on llichard’H. • 

seen him look for m.any a (lay. “ ] “My dear Hif*k,” .raiil.. ho, “the 

I sat down by his side in silence. ; clouds have cleariMl away, andj^it iy 
Ojiening his eyes by-and-by, be said, in . bright now. VVe can see now. We were 
a w'oak voice, hut with his old smile, ' all’'bewild''reil,. Dick, more or less. 
“Dame Durden, kiss me, my dear!” 'j What m.atters I And how ?i,rcyo.u, my 
It was a gre.at comfort and .surprise dear boy?” 
to nie, to finll him iu his low stiite 1 “laiti very weak,‘sir, bull hope I 
cheerful find looking forwjird. Ho w.as ' shall ho stronger. 1 have to begS 0iio 
happier, he said, in our intended mar- ! w orld.” 

3 ‘iage, iVaan ho could, find words to telU,, “Aye, truly; well,said!^’ cried my 
me. My husbatjd had been a guardian" gii?.rdian.' 

jdi^gel to him alia Ada, and he blessed j “I will not begin it in the old wny" 
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lunv,” said llicdiard with a sad suiile. 

“ 1 have leann-d a lossi»u now, sir. It 
was hanl one l>iil yai f^hull he 
.assured, iudecil, tliat I have learned 
it.” 

“Well, well,” sai<l iny guardian, 
ooruft»rtijig him; “ well, well, dear 
boy ! ” 

was tliinhing, .sir,” rosuraod "Rich¬ 
ard, “tl»at there is nothing uii (jarlh I 
sljonld so mueii si-e as their Ijeuse 

— Ihimi* Ihirden’K Vnd Wootlei.art's 
house. If T could ho moved llicre Vheu 
1 begin.!'' vocover itiy streiiglh, 1 feel as 
i! 1 Siiiuld get wa ll tlicie, .sooner than 
anywhere.” 

. “Wiiy, .so l>aye I bi'on thinking, too, 
Kick,” saiil iny guardian, “and our 
little .. otiian likewi.se--she and 1 have 
been talking of it, tins very day. I dare 
say her hnshand won't ohject. WJiat do 
you think ? ” 

Jlichard sniih d ; and lifted up his 
.arm to toueh him, as he stooil hohind 
the head of hi.s conch. 

“ 1 say nothing of Ada,” said Kloh- 
ard, “ hut 1 think of her, and h.avc 
thought of htsr very much. Litok .'it 
hoi- ! see her liere, sir, heiiding over this 
j.iliow when she ha.s so nuieli need to \ 
est Jipon it herself, my dear love, iny ' 
]iour girl !” 

ITo ciasped her in his .'irms, and 
n(*no of us .'‘poke. He gradu.-illy re- ; 
leased her ; .ami she ]ooke<l upon us, | 
ami looked up to Heaven, ami luuv^d 
her lips. 

“When I get dow'n to Bleak House,” 
said Richard, “f shall have much to 
tell you, .iir, and you will have jjjuch 
to'> show me. You will ^o, yvoii't 
you r’ 

“ Undi>uhtedly, dear Kick. ' 

“”i'hi?nk you; like ymi, like 
said Rieinard. “But it’s all like^ou. 
They have been telling me how' you 
planned tt, and how jn'U remoi&herod 
all'Estlfhr’.s familiar tastes and w-ayp. 
It will he like coming t<' the old Bleak 
House'again.^^ 

*ii*And you will eoinc thci3 loo, I 
.hope, Rihk. I am a sfdihiry n^.'in now, 
you know,‘an^ it wilJ be a charity Ut 
come to mi!.* A charity to come to me, 
my leve l ” he repeated to Adoj^^as he 
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' gently passed Ins h.'ind over lior golden 
I h.'iir, .and put a lock <jf it to iTis lips. 
(I think lie vowed within himself to 
cherish her if she wor<! lel't alone.) 

“it w.as .all a troubled dream?” said 
Tlitthard, clasping hoth luy guardian’s 
I b.ands eagerly. 

“ Nothing more, Kick ; nothing 
' more.” 

I “And you, being a good man, cau 
: jass it as such, nml forgivi* and pity the 
dreamer, and be h'uiontand encouraging 
' W'lieu lie wakes ?” 

I “Indeed I can. What am T hut 
1 another dreamer, Kick f’' 

I “I will begin the world !” said Kich- 
ard, with a liglit in his eyes. 

! My husband drew a little no.aior to- 
, war<la Ada, and I saw him solemnly lift 
' u]) his liaiul to warn my guardian. 

I “ When shall I go from this place, to 

I tlmt pleasant country where the old 
, tiuK'K .'ire, where I shall liave strength 
, to tell what Aila has heen to me, w'here 

II shall t'O able to recall my many faults 
and blindnesses, wliere I shall prepare 

' lUY.sclf to he a giii<le to iny unhfuu 
child?” said Kiehard. “When shall 

I ej* ?” 

^‘Dear Rick, when you arc strong 
enough,” n-turned my guardian, 

“ Ad;i, niy darling ! ” 

He Sought to raise himself a little. 
Allan raised him so that she could hold 
him on her bosom : wtiich was w'h.at he 
wanh-d. ^ ^ 

“ I have done you many wrongs, my 
own. I liave fallen like a poor stray 
shadow on yoiir way, 1 have married 
yon to poverty and trouble, I have seut- 
tered your means to the wimls. You 
: will forgive me all thi.s, my Ada, before 

II begin the ;w'orld ? ” 

i A- smile irradiated his face, as she 
' bent to kiss him. He slowly laid his 
! face down upon her bosom, drew his 
arms closer round her neck, .and with 
I one pari'iug sid) began the world. Not 
this world, 0 iu*t this ! The world that 
' sets this right. • , 

I When all was still, at a late hour, 
j poor crazed Mjss Elite carah weeping to 
j me, and told me that she h%d given her 
j birds their lih.jrty. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

DOWN IN LlNOOLNSniUlE. 


Tiinri! is a bush upon Cliesney 
Wold in these altci‘«d days, as there is 
U 7 >ou a portion of the family history. 
The story goes, that Sir Leicester paid 
some, wlio could have spoken out, lo 
hold their 7 ) 0 Hfv ; hut it is a lame story, 
feebly ■whispering and creeping about, 
and any hrightor sjiark of life it shows 
soon dies away. It is known for ecr- 
tain that the handsome Lady Ledlock 
lies icu the mausoleum in tlie ]»ark, 
■where the trees an;h darkly overload, 
and the owl is heard at nigld making 
the ■woods ring; but whence she ■was 
brought home, to he laid among the 
echoes of that solitJiry jdacc, or how 
she died, is all inysteiy. Some of her 
old friends, principally to la) found 
among ibc ])tachy-c}joeked charmers 
■with the skeleton throats, did once oc¬ 
casionally say, us they toyed in a 
ghastly manner with large farm—, ike 
charmers reduced to flirting with grim 
Death, after losing all their other beaux 
—did once oecaMonally say, w-lieu tire 
World assembled together, tb^t they 
wondered the rushes of tire I>e<llo(ks, 
cntoinbotl in the mausoleum, never rose 
ugaip^t the jirofanation of I er comjrany. | 
But the dead and-gone DodhK^ks take j 
it very calmly, and have never been 
kno^wu to objerst. 

Up from among tbe fern in the hol¬ 
low, and winrliug by the bridlc-ri»ari 
among the trees, comes s«>nietiiijes tr» 
this lonely sjiot the stmnd of hoi’ses’ 
hoofs. Then may bo seen Sir Leicester 
—invalided, bent, and almost blind, 
but of Wi>rtby presence yet—riding 
with a Rtiilwurt man besid<‘ him, con¬ 
stant to liis bridle-rein. Wlion they 
come to a certain spot before the niau- 
solernn door, Sir L\‘ieestrr's accusbimed 
horse st('ps of his o*.\i\ accord, and Sir 
Leicester, ]>n!ling off his hat, is still 
for a few,j moments before they ride 
sway. 

ifer 3’Jigcs yet Aith the audacious 


Boytljorn, thoTigh at uncertain inlervals, 
and now hotly, and now coolly ; flicker¬ 
ing like an unsteady fire. The f.ruth 
is said to be, fbnt when Sir Leicester 
came down t(» Li, .eolnsliirc for good, Mr. 
Boyftiorn sbow<!d a manifest <le.sirc to 
aiaunbui his riglii of way, and fla ■what¬ 
ever Sir Leicester would : wrfich Sij‘ 
Leicester, conceiving to be a eondesccu- 
&h)u to his illncHs or misfortune, took 
in such high dudgefl’u, and was so n>ag- 
nificeiitly aggrieved by, tliut Mr. , Boy- 
thorn fuuii<r himself umler the neces¬ 
sity of committing a flagrant trosj)as.s 
lo «‘(.‘Stoi-c his neighbour to hiiuseif. 
Similarly Mr. Boylhorji continues to 
|>oat tremendous placards on tim dis¬ 
puted thoroughfare, and {with his bird 
uj)on his liead) to hold fortli voheineutly 
against Sir Leicester in tbe sanctuary 
of his own home ; similarly, also, he 
defies him as of ohl in the little church, 
by testifying a bland uncousciousnoss 
of his existence. But it is wliis^^-ml 
that when he is most lerociou.s towards 
his old foe, he is really most consider- 
ale ; and t hat Sir Leicester, in the dig¬ 
nity of being implacable, little sujipuses 
lt»w mueh he is humoied. As little 
d<»e.s he think how near togetlicr he and 
his antagonist lia\e s\iri'erod, in the 
forlimes of two sisters ; and his aii- 
tagoi isl, wlu» knows it uosv, is not the 
man^to t(«il hiiiu So tlie quarrel gOes 
on to the .atisfaotion of ix'tli. 

In (me of the loilecs (d the Park ; 
tha' lodge within sight of the liouse 
whoic, once upon u time, when the 
vsaters were «»ut di>wu in Liiu dnsbirej’ 
my Lhdy used tin; Ke<‘per’s child ; 

tl^'SluJwart man, the tro(q)er fonherly, 
is housed. Some relics of his ol,d call¬ 
ing hang upon'Die walls, and these it 
' is the cl.vst-u re(u-eatiim of a little lame 
man aU. d the stable-y-rd to Veep 
glecming ..right. A bmy little man 
j he alviays is, in .the polishing at liar- 
1 ness-liouse doors, of stirrup-irolis, bits. 
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«uu-l>-cliaui«, Iharocss-boRses, auythinf; eHicacious is tlie iuscrtioii of |ilic pcai’l 
in tlic way of a stable-yavJ that will necklace between her gosy lips. Long- 
tako polish : loading a>ifo of frictiDn. winded treatises on the Buffy and 
A shaggy little damaged man, w'ithal, Boodle question, showing how Buflyis 
not unlike an old dog of some mongrel immaculate and Boodle villainous, and 
breo<l, who lias been considerably how the country is lost by being all 
Icnocked about. He answers to the Boodle and no Buffy, or saved by being 
name of Phil. all Buffy and no Boodle (it must bo one 

A g'foflly sight it is to seethe grand ] of the two, and-cannot bo anything 
old lipuseke(*per (harder of hearing else), are tlie staple of her roaiUng. 
now) going to cliuj^h on the arm of Sir Leicester is not i>artioular what it 
her son, and to obseivm—which few do, is, and <luos not appear t«) follow it 
for the house is scnia of coinj)any in very closely; further than that he 
these «times—the relations of i)oth ^ always comes broad awake the mo- 
t'*wanfs8ir Ltneester, .and his towards j mcnl V'^oluinniii ventures to leave off, 
them. Tln-y have visitors in the highland, soiior<'usly repeating her last 
miininor weutW*, when a grey cloak j word, begs W’ilh some displeasure to 
and umbivila, urfkiwwu to Ohesnoy j know if she finds hoj*seIf fi?\:igued ? 
Wold at othei’ puriocl^ ur^‘ seen among ' However, Voliimnia, in the (xmrsc of 
iiie leaves ; wdicn two vtunig ladies are | l»er bird-likc Lopping abont and i»eck- 
occasionally found gambolling, in so-j ing at papers, has lighted on a meino- 
questcred saw-pits, and such nooks of ‘ raudnm c<»nceriung lierself, in the 
ihu park ; and when the smoke of two | event of “anything happening” to Iier 
ld]K.‘S wretitlies .away into th(3 fragrant j kinsman, which is handsome coin- 
evening air, from tlie trooper’s door. | jiensation for an extensive course of 
Tlien is a fife heard trolling within j rc.ading, and bolds even the dnigon 
Ihe lodg<*, on tile ius])iriiig topic of the ' Boredom at bay. 

British <irenadiers , and, ns tlie evening ^hc cou.sins generally arc rather shy 
closi's in, a gniff indexible voice is o4f(?licsiiM' Wold in it.s dulness, but 
heard^o say, while two men ]>ace to- tike to Jfa little in tlie shooting sea- 
getlim'up and d(Avn, “ But 1 never i>wn son, wwi guns are heard'iiitlflj i>lan- 
to it Ij^jfore the old girl. Dist^iplinc lationj^ind a few scattered beaters and 
must bo maintained.” keepem wait at tlic old places of 

The greater part of tlic lioiisc is appointineiit, for lo%- sfurited twos 
>.hut up, and it is a show-ltou.«o no and tlmu-s c<insin.s. The debilitated 
longer; yet Sir Leicester holds l^s cousin, moi^ debilitatec^ by the ffreari- 
shrunken state in the long ilrawing- ness of the ]*laec, gets into a fearful 
room for all that, •and reposes in his slate of depression, groaning under 
old placps^ before my l>i(^ture. ]>enltential Bofa-pillo%'s iu liis guiiless 

C) 4 ^sed iu by night wi^ l^o|d sojoens, liours, and protesting that such fernal 
and illumined only in tfa| part, the old jail’s—nough t’sew Her up—frever. 
light of the drawing-room .seeins gra- The only^great occa'-^ions for Volum- 
duaWy (»mtracting and dwindling j^il nia,,in this changed asjicct of the place 
it diall be no more. A little mop, in in LincolnsliLre, are those occasions, 
^iith, and it will be all oxthigl^fccd rare and widely-separated, when some- 
lor f>ir Bcicester; and Ijie dam^ door thing is to be done for the county, or 
in •the %nausolcum which shuts #o the country, in the way of gracing a 
tight, and looks so obdurate, will liave public l)all. TJieii, indeed, does tho 
opened*and riSlcvcd him.. tuckered sylph coraf put in fiiiry form, 

4rulumma, growing with theiflight of and proceed with-joy under cousinly 
time piiflter^is to the red ii^cr face, escort to tlic exhausted asscmbly- 
and'ycUower as to tlfe whUff, reac^p to room, fourteen heavy milei^ff; which, 
Sir Leicester in the long ui^ning^ and during three •Imndred and sixty-fou** 
is driven to various artifices to conceal days e.nd nights of«vcry ordiua|y^j|g^r, 
beryawDs : of which the chief and most is a kind of Antipodean luinber-rooiiij 
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full of ©111 chairs and tables, upside 
down. Then, ipdeed, does she captb 
vate all hearts by her condescension, 
by her girlish vivacity, and by her 
skipping about as in the days when the 
ludeuus old general with the luuuth too 
full of teeth, had not cut one t>f them 
at t^.'o guineas each. Then docs she 
twirl and twine, a pastoral nyTiipli of 
good family, thnmgh the mazes of the 
dance. Tlien <lo the swains appear 
with tea, with lemonade, with sand¬ 
wiches, Avitli homage. Then is she 
hind and cruel, stalely and uua.ssunaiig, 
various, beautifully wilful. Then 
there a singular kind of parallel 
between her and the little glass chan¬ 
deliers "of another age, emhellisliing 
that assembly-room ; which, with their 
meagre stems, their spare little drops, 
their disai»po)ntiiig knobs where no 
drop.s arc, tiieir bare little stalks froiu 
which knobs and drops have both de¬ 
parted, and their little feeble prismatic 
twijikling, all seem Volumuias. 

For the x*est, Lincolnshire life to 
Volumnia is a vast blank of overgrown 
house looking out upon trees, Bighi(]g, 
wringing their hands, bo>^^lng tbL^* 
heads, aiul casting tlicir tears ike 
window-jjauCis in nionotoiKmfi,^ depres¬ 
sion. A labyrinth of graadenr, less 
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I the property of an old family of bum.'m 
beings and their ghostly likenesses, 
than of an old family of echoiri;^? and 
thunderiiigH which start out of their 
hundred graves at every situiid, and go 
resounding through tlm building. A 
waste of unu'-ied i»asRages and stair¬ 
cases, in wliiob to drop a C'tnib upon a 
! bedroom floor at night is to send a 
I stealthy footfall on au errand through 
j the house. A place where lew people 
i care to go about Alone ; wbere a maid 
I screams if an ash drops from the lin% 

I takes to crying at all times .and seasons, 
becomes tli<! victim of a h'W disorder o}‘ 
the spirits, aud gives warning and 
dcj'arts. . - 

Tims Chosney Wifvl. With so much 
of, itself abandoned to darknesk aud 
vacancy ; wd^h so little change under 
the summer shining or tb(‘ wintry low¬ 
ering ; so sombre and motionless always 
—no flag flying now by day, no vo\.... 
of liglits sparkling by night; with mi 
family to come ajid go, no visitors to 
be the souls of pale coltl shapes of 
rooms, no stir of life about itpas- 
.sion and ]trido, even to the sti’auger's 
eye, have died aw’ay from the ])lace in 
Lincolnshire, and yielded it f dull 
repose. 


CHAPTEH ’LXVll. 

THE CLOSE or ESTliKlf.S NAIlll,ATlVK. 

Full seven hapi>y years I have l^cen | did amie liltvs though it airae, in 
the mistroBK of Bleak House. The few : tiie EtenA^fi kkisdom, for another jmr- 
words that I have to add- to what I i pose. to bless and restore his 

have WTitten, arc soon j>eimed; then ; mlo»bor, not his father, was ih/ en’and 
I, and the unknown friend to wliom 1 | of t<is baby, its power was iQigkt^' to 
write, will part for ever. Not without | do iW When I saw the strcnt\th of the 
much dear remenibrauce on luy side, j weak Jlittlc Iwnd,, and'how Its touch 
Notwithoutsomc, Ihopc, ouhisorhers. ' e«ald heal my darling’s hchrt^ aud 
They gave my darling into my arms, ' raix up liope w’ithin her, I felt a ne^v 
and through ina^'y* weeks I never left suise of the goodness ai\U the tender-^ 
her. The little child who w'ate to have I ness of ^od. ‘• 

done so much; was born befoi-e the turf They .hrove; and by deg ehs I^saw 
was j>iaatf '’*on its father’s grave. It! luy • dear^‘'':Lrl pass into my ^jouhtry 
was a boy ; and I, my husband, and my | garden, atiOl walk there with her infant 
gave hini*lii8 father's name. ; in her arms. I was married then. I 
The help that xny dear counted on, was the happiest of the hai)])y. 
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Tt vas at tils time that my guardian 
joiuetV (IS, and a^ked Ada when she 
would^ome IkAuc V 

“Both houses are yorir lioiue, my 
<lcar,” said he, “hut llio older Bleak 
Ihnise elainia priority. When you and 
my boy are strong enoitgh to do it, 
come and take jiosscssiou of your 
home.” 

Ada .called him “ her Nearest cousin, 
John.” 3hit ho sai^ No, it must be | 
gnanlian now. He her guaTjdiaii 
lieiieeforth, and the boy's ; and be had 
aji old association \rith the iianie. So 
she called him guardian, and has called 
him guardian ever since. Tlie ehil- 
(iRju know him Joy no otlier name.—I 
say children; twe little 

daughters. 

It is difticult to betievo that (lliarley 
(round-eyed %tiU, and not at all gram- 
^mdieal) is married to a idillcr in our 
ne^hbourhood ; yet so it is ; and even 
now, hiokiug up from iny desk as I 
wriki, early in the morning at my 
suimuer window, 1 see the very mill 
beginning to go round. I hojje the 


do very little. Still, she is nftre that) 
contented, and docs Jill she has to do < 
with all her heart. Mir. Jellyby siicnds 
his evenings at her new house with his 
head against the wall, as lie used to do 
in her old one. I have lieard that 
Mrs. Jellyby was understood to suffer 
great mortification, from her daughter's 
ignoble marriage and pursuits ; but I 
hoiie she got over it in time. She lias 
lieen disappointed in Borrioboola (3ha, 
which turned <uit a failure in conse¬ 
quence of the King of Borrioboola want¬ 
ing to sell everybody—who survived 
the climate—for Hum ; but she has 
taken u]) with the riglits of women lo 
sit in rarliament, and (Jaddyttlls me 
it is a mission involving more cutcs- 
poudence than the old one.' I had 
almost forgotten Caddy’s poor little 
girl. She is not such a mite now; but 
she is deaf and dumb. I believe there 
never was a bettor mother than Caddy, 
who learns, in her scanty intervals of 
leisui-e, innumerable deaf and dumb 
arts, to soften the affliction of lier 
chil^. 


miller will not spoil Cliarley ; but-he if I were never to liavc done with 
very fond of her, and (!is CaWy, I M reminded here of rc;e))y 
r.itlici^^n of such a match—f(»r he is and old "im. Turveydrop. Beepy is in 
well w do, and great request. the^Cusbp-hou.se, and doing extremely 

So far as yiy small maid is concerned, well, OTd Mr. Turveydixip, very ajio- 
I might suppose Time to have stood for .plttetic, 4 ^stiU exhibits iis Deportment 
seven years as still as the will did bai^ about tojvij; ^11 ^enjoys bluis(^f in the 
hour ago; since little Emma,J old laaiitlgr •.♦(ftill believed in, i* life 
Cliarley’s sister, is exafctly what Cliarley* old wrff- Hie is Constantin liis pJitron- 
^cd to be. As to Tom, Charley’s | age of Peepy, and is understoiKl to have 
brotlicr, I aju really rffraid to ^y W'hat j^)cqueathcd‘hiii%a favoi'ite French clock 
he did at ft«bool in cyphedA hii^ I j in his dressing room—which is not his 
think# it was Decimal84^jW9nppi%n- pro]>crty. 

»sliced to the miller, wlSlemSt was. With the first money we saved at 
and is a good bashful i'elh^, wtvaj^ home, wc addbd to our pretty liouse by 

.falling in slove with som;body, tUrowitig out a little Growlery expressly 

' Ij^ing |«i(?lmcd of it. JL for my guardian; Avhich wc inaugurated 

t Cjjiddy .Mlyby passed her very 3K with great splendour the next time lie 
holida)^ witii us, «ud was a Nearer c*a- came down to see us. I try to WTite all 
tare rtian tiver ; perpetually daneSjetthis lightly, because my heart is full in 
in and out of thg house with the clnn^ drawing to an end ; bu^ when I write of 
dren, if she.^h^wl never given a daiig-f him, my tears will have their way. 
iD^'leSKOftdn h^r life. Caddy kcejft hm# I never look at him, but I hear our 
own little lil^rlage noi^ insyS53^ff| poor dear Kichard calling hlfc a good 
hiring one,' lives full tw man. To Adaa%l her j>rctty WV, he is 

^rtber westward than Newmlm the fondest father ; me, ho is ^hat 

w^s very hard, her husband (an he has ever been, and what name carfV 
excellent one) beiue lame, and able to give to that ? IJc is my husbands best 
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and d^xQst friend, he is onr children's 
darling, lie ie thd* object of our deepest 
love and veneration. Yet while I feel 
towards him as if he were a superior 
beiug, I am ho familiar with him, and 
so easy with him, that I almost wonder 
at ip^self. 1 have never lost my oM 
names, noi* lias he lost his; nor do I 
ever, when lie is with us, sit in any 
other place than in my old chair at his 
side. Darao Trot, Pamc Burden, Little 
Woman !—all just the same as ever ; 
and I answer, Yes, dear guardian ! just 
tlie same. 

I have never known the wind io4>u 
in tlie East fora single moment, since 
the d:v' wlien he took me to the porch 
to read the name. I roinarkud to him, 
once, that the wind secme<l never in 
the East now: and he said. No, trul}’; 
it had finally dejiavtcd from that quarter 
on that very day. 

I think my darling girl is more hoau- 
tiful than over. The sorrow that has 
been in her face—for it is not there 
now—seems to have puriiicd even its 
innocent expression, and to have kiven 
it a diriner quality. Sometimes, 

I raise my eyes and see -^.r, invTlie 
black dress*that she still ts, tc/fcJi- 
ing my llichard, I feel—it is^itficull to 
exiireas—^as if it were so good'to knov 
that slic remcn^hers her dear Esther 1 ' 
her prayers. *. 

^* himmyUIchfSj'*;'" Ur" he says 
that he has two mamas, aivd x .vji one. 

We are not rich in the hank, but %ve 
have always i>pspored uud we have 
quite enough. I never walk out witli 
my husband, but I hear the pcoide 
bless him. I never go into a house of 
any degree, but I licar his iiraLscs, or 
sec them in grateful eyes. I n^ver lio 
down at night, Imt 1 krnw that in the 
coui*se of that day he has alleviated 
pain, and soothed some fellow-creature 
in the time of need. I know that from 
the hwls of those who were past rcco- 
vei 7 , thanks Ifav# often, often gone up, 
in the last hour^ for his ]>Uicnt minis* 
tratiou. ils not this to bo rich ? 


ifoUSE.' 

The people even praise Me as the 
doctor s wife. The peojilo evey. like 
Me as I go about, add in^ike so inucli of 
roe that I am quite abashed. J owe 
it all to him, my love, my pride ! They 
like mo for his sake, as I do everything 
I do in life for his sake. 

! A night or two ago, after hustling 
1 about preparing for my df»ling and my 
: guardian and "little Itichard, who arc 
i coming to-morj‘OW I was sitting out in 
^ the jMircli of al? j»laccs, that dearly 
i nnnnoitible porAlij, Allan came 
I home. So lie sahl, * My ])rocious.little 
Woman, ■what are you doing* Ifi’rc 
Audi said, “The moon is sliining so 
brightly, Allan, and.-the lu.nht m -‘•i 
delicious, that i,^aVo been sitting licvc, 
tlihiking.” 

! “Wliat have ^you been thinking 
about, my dearsaid Allan then. 

^‘IIow curious you aivl” said 1. 
“I am almost ashamed to tell you, J'iiC 
j 1 will. 1 have been thinking aiioub my 
: ohl looks—-such as they were.’’ 

I “And uliathavey<m been thinking 
I about f/teu, my busy l>cc '( " said Allan. 

.“I have been thinking, that 1 
tlu 'ich< it was inqiossiblo that you 
coj^d have loved me any hett^'if^'-even if 
I had retained ^ 

‘ ‘-Such as they were ? ” said 

Allan, laughing, 

I “Such they wore, of cour.^e.” 
j “My dear Dame Burden,” said 
• Allan, drawing my arm through his, 
“ <lt) you ever look in the glass 

“You know do ; you sec me do 
‘ltd’ Aa. 

i “ Aii,'L....vou know that you are 
prettier* #ii|n ever were ?” 

I know that ; I am not C'T- 

,‘)H.in tliat I know it now. JAt I know 
j tld'it my dearest little pets* very 
ptfttty, and that my dari’-ig ft ver>; 
; be>atiful, jtJid that m^^ lui.^i>and»is iery 
^Ii*udsomo, and that my g«ai;diau has 
'AiIc brightest and most benevolent, face 
ratliat ever was seen; jbid that they o,an 
kvcryott'cll do without much hcautydn 
^ supjposing—i 
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PREFACE. 


A CiiANCEEY Judge once had the kindness to infonn i^, as 
one of a company of some hundred and fifty men and women 
not laboring under any suspicions of lunacy, that the Court of 
Cliancery, though the shining Bufijecfc*.of mvjh popular prejudice 
(at which x'oint T thought the Judge'o'eyo had a cast in my 
direction), was almost immaculate. Tlierc had been, he admitted, 
a trivial blemish or so in its rate of progress, but this was 
exaggerated, and had been entirely owing to the “parsimony 
of the public ; ” which guilty public, it appealed, had been 
until lately bent in the most determined manner on by no 
means enlarging ^ the number of Chancery Judges apj^ointed— 
I believe by Riclxard the Second, but any other King will do 
as well. 

This seemed to me too profound a joke t'' be Inserted in the 
body of this book, or should have restored "^t to Conversation 
Konge or to Mr; Vholes, with pne or other of whom think it 
must have originated. In such mouths I might have coupled it 
with an apt quotation from one of Shakspbaee’^ Sonnets : 

My nature is “’jldued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand ; 

Pity me then, and wish I were renew’d ! 

But as it is wholesome tliat the parsimonious public should 
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know what has been doing, and still is doing, in this connexion, 
1 mention here tliat everything set forth in these pages concerning 
the Court of Chancery is substantially true, and within th«/truth. 
The caScj of Oridloy is in no essential altered from one of actual 
occuirenco, made pubho by a disinterested person who Was pro¬ 
fessionally acquainted with the whole of the monstrous wrong 
from beginning to end. At the present moment * there is a suit 
before the Couft which was commenced nearly twenty years ago ; 
in which from thirty to forty counsel have been known to appear 
at ope *ime ■, in which costs have been incurred to the amount of 
seventy thousand pounds ; which is a friendly mit; and which is 
(I am assured) no nearer to its tenniuation now than when it was 
begun. There is ailpther •.v'ell-known suit in Chancery, not yet 
decided, which was commenced before the close of the last century, 
and in which more than double the amount of seventy thousand 
pomrds has been swallowed up in costs. If I wanted other 
authorities for Jarndyce and Jarndvcb, I could rain them on 
these pages, to the shame of—a paimmouious public. 

There is onn" one other point on which I offer a word of 
remark. The possibility of what is called Sirontaneous Combus- 
vtion has been denied since the death of Mr. Krook ; and my good 
(friend Mit. Lewes (quite misti. ken, as he soon found, in sui)posing 
tjtc'thing to ha\t ’’ecu abandoned by all authorities) published 
some iitgenions l(/vors to mo *ii the timt when that event was 
chroniclml, argujiig that f^poutauqous Combinstion could not 
possibly bo. ' 1 have no need to observe that I do not wilfully or 
negligently mislead my rei^ei-s, juid that before I wrote that 
description I took pains to investigate the subject. There are 
about thirty cases on record, of which the most famous, that of 
the Countess Cornelia de Bondi Cesenate, was minutely investigated 
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'and described by Giuseppe Bianchini, a prebendary of Verona, 
otherwise distinguished in letters, who published an account of it 
at A''erbaa, in 1731, which he afterwards republished at Rome. 
The appearances beyond all rational doubt observed in that case, 
are the appearances observed in Mr. Krook’s case. The next 
most famous instance happened at Rheims, six years oiirlier ; and 
the historian in that case is Le Cat, one of the most renowned 
surgeons produced by France. The subject was a woman, whose 
husband was ignorantly convicted of having murdered her ; but, 
on solemn appeal to a higher court, ho was acquitted, bec^tliso it 
was show'n upon the evidence that sho*^ad died the death to 
whioh this name of Spontaneo us . Combustion is given. I do 
not think it necessary to add to these m/able f;icts, and that 
general reference to the authorities which will be found at page 
276, the recorded opinions and experiences of distinguished 
medical professors, French, English, and Scotch, in more modern 
days ; contenting myself with observing, that I shall not abandon 
the facts until there shall have been a considerabljs Spontaneous 
Combustion of the testimony on which human occurrences are 
usually received. 

In Bleak House, I have purpojifly dwelt upon the romantic 
side of familiar things. 




